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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


«  •  ••  » 


The  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Education, 
assembled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1851,  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Ther  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Two  National  Conventions  of  the  friends  of  Education 
bad  been  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  two  previous  years — at  the 
first  of  which,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Association  should  be  or- 
ganized ;  and  at  the  second,  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted. 
The  first  meeting,  under  this  Constitution,  takes  place  now. 
We  have  come  to  the  shores  of  your  beautiful  lake  to  inaugurate 
the  Association.  It  is  to  be  national  in  its  character,  and  even 
more,  it  is  to  be  co-extensive,  in  its  aims  and  operations,  with 
the  North  American  continent.  We  witnessed  in  the  conven- 
tions at  Philadelphia  representatives  of  the  cause  of  Education 
from  both  the  Canadas.  We  hope,  on  future  occasions,  also  to 
meet  gentlemen  who  come  from  every  section  of  our  own  land, 
and  from  the  dominions  on  this  continent  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty  of  England. 


By  order  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Association,  and  called  the  roll. 

By  invitation,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Doffield,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit, 
opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Association  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gendemen,^- 

It  is  expected,  I  understand,  that  the  presiding  officer 
will  open  this  meeting  by  an  Address.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the 
last  article  of  the  Constitution  which  has  just  been  read,  that 
this  duty  will  properly  devolve  on  me  a  year  from  this  day, 
when  I  shall  surrender  my  office  into  the  hands  of  my  successor. 
I  have  accordingly  made  no  adequate  preparation  for  the  per- 
formance of  it  now — and  if  I  venture,  in  obedience  to  the  wish, 
which  has  been  expressed,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  I  shall  have 
to  presume  largely  on  your  forbearance.  It  will  be  my  object 
to  present  some  hasty  thoughts,  which,  though  intended  especi- 
ally for  the  consideration  of  my  fellow-members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, will  not,  I  trust,  prove  wholly  destitute  of  interest  to 
others. 

The  Association  which  we  have  ventured  to  organize — ^may  I 
not  with  emphasis  say — ventured? — since  it  certainly  requires 
some  courage  to  establish  a  Society  with  a  title  so  comprehen- 
sive and  for  objects  so  vast  and  important — ^this  Association  is 
not  merely  National — ^it  is  as  I  have  already  said.  Continental. 
It  is  an  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  JEdttca- 
tion.  It  aspires  to  embrace  within  the  scope  of  its  unpretending 
yet  ambitious  labours,  the  whole  subject  of  Instruction  and 
training  for  the  rising  generation,  and  it  would  welcome  among 
its  members  representatives  from  all  quarters  of  North  America. 
It  would  know  no  barriers  between  the  citizens  of  our  Federal 
Republic  and  the  subjects  on  this  continent  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  It  would  know  in  regard  to  our  own  land,  no 
distinctions,  no  dividing  lines  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  South.     It  owns  in  its  humble  attempt  to  do 


good,  but  one  countrj  and  but  one  kind.  Man  as  man — in  all 
his  high  and  illimitable  capabilities  is  the  subject  about  whom 
we  propose  to  counsel  together — ^for  whose  advancement  and 
elevation  we  propose  to  labour. 

A  period  seems  to  have  arrived,  in  the  progress  of  Education, 
when  every  where — but  especially  in  our  own  land,  it  becomes 
all  important  that  its  active  and  earnest  friends  should  have 
frequent  reunions — should  enjoy  opportunities  for  mutual  con- 
sultation, for  the  calm  and  dispassionate  exchange  of  such 
opinions  as  they  may  have  reached  through  experience  or  reflec- 
tion. To  give  to  such  reunions  their  appropriate  dignity,  and 
above  all  to  secure  their  appropriate  usefulness,  it  is  evidently 
desirable  that  they  should  combine  those  who  come  from  every 
part  of  our  land  and  who  represent  Institutions  of  learning  of 
every  class  and  grade.  It  is  proposed,  then,  to  attain  this 
object  by  making  the  meetings  of  the  Association  migratory. 
It  was  cradled  near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  that  city  which 
gave  birth,  seventy-five  years  ago,  to  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  where  the  Constitution  which  secures  our  Union 
was  first  framed.  Would  that  we  could  hope,  in  behalf  of  the 
humble  Instrument  which  the  Secretary  has  just  read — a  career 
in  any  degree  as  steady — as  progressive — as  rich  in  blessing  to 
men  as  a  gracious  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to 
those  Instruments.  By  meeting  at  difierent  points  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  British  Provinces,  we  hope  to  secure,  in  our 
deliberations,  an  infusion  of  the  best  intelligence — of  the  most 
enlarged  and  patriotic  enthusiasm— of  the  most  sober  practical 
wisdom  which  the  labours  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
developed,  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  Education,  whether 
Public  or  Private. 

We  have  met  here  to-day  as  if  to  proclaim  the  Catholic 
character  of  our  Association.  Where  are  we.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen?  On  the  shore  of  one  of  those  magnificent  in- 
land seas  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  strength  and  glory 
of  our  whole  people.     We  look  towards  the  South  and  there  is 


the  y^t  expanse — teeming  with  its  erer  increasing  millions  of 
population — which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Grnlf  of  Mexico. 
We  tarn  to  the  North  and  there  roll  waters,  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  hundreds  of  miles,  reach  the  Grnlf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Trace  those  same  waters  up  to  their  source  and  jon  come  to  the 
territory  of  the  north-west,  so  rapidly  peopling  firom  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  from  which  as  a  great  hire,  mnltitades  on 
mnltittides  are  to  go  forth  to  the  Pacific. 

We  stand  here  then,  to-day,  my  friends,  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  moral  and  social  centre.  We  plant  oorselyes, 
here,  at  the  ontset  of  our  career  as  an  Association  that  we  may 
proclaim  the  eomprehennve  and  eatholie  character  of  aurprin- 
^]p/«#— comprehensiye  not  merely  in  respect  to  territory  or  to 
civil  and  political  relations,  but  comprehensive  also  in  respect  to 
$jfgtem» — in  respect  to  itutittUioJU — in  respect  to  men.  This  is 
an  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education — 
for  the  advancement,  permit  me  to  say,  of  universal  Education 

of  education  for  all  and  throtiffh  all — education  for  those  of 

every  rank  and  condition  in  life — and  education  through  every 
means  approved  by  reason  or  experience— education,  therefore, 
in  all  its  $taffe$f  from  the  humblest  rudiments  to  the  highest 
attainments — from  the  lowliest  seminary  for  the  child  to  the 
most  exalted  college  or  university  for  the  man.  We  know  here 
no  privileged  methods — ^no  proscribed  systems  or  institutions. 
To  every  principle  and  every  method  we  would  give  a  full  and 
impartial  hearing.  We  would  judge  every  thing  by  its  fruits, 
and  OS  those  fruits  have  approved  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
judgniont  of  the  many,  or  to  the  well  tried  sagacity  of  the  few, 
would  wo  have  them  stand  or  fall.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  Association  is  interested  only  in  popular  and  element- 
ary education,  that  it  aims  only  at  the  improvement  of  schools 
established  or  fostered  by  our  noble  systems  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  education  which  we  desire  to  promote,  is  that  which 
lays  its  deep  foundation  in  the  family,  and  which  is  carried  for- 
ward in  the  common  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college.    The 


onlj  basis  broad  enough  for  our  operations,  is  one  broad  enough 
to  embrace  every  seminary  and  every  method  which  has  entitled 
itself  to  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good. 

But  again.  In  choosing  this  for  our  place  of  meeting,  we 
seem  to  have  proclaimed  that  the  spirit  which  is  to  animate  this 
Association  shall  be  jn'ogressive.  Where,  my  friends,  are  you 
sitting?  Where  do  I  stand?  Fifty  years  ago,  no  friend  of 
education,  no  friend  of  hupian  improvement  came  here  to  plead 
his  cause.  No  large  assembly  of  civilized  or  Christian  men 
gathered  here  in  those  days  to  deliberate  for  the  advancement 
of  any  good  work.  Cleveland  was  then  a  "forest  city'*  in  no 
such  sense  as  now.  Around  the  spot  where  we  are  now  met, 
lay  the  almost  pathless  wilderness.  The  Indian  canoe,  the 
Indian  wigwam,  the  hut  of  the  lone  trapper  or  settler,  and  now 
and  then  the  distant  sail  of  some  small  schooner,  were  the  only 
objects  to  attest  th,e  presence  of  man.  But  what  do  we  behold 
to-day?  A  state  which  then  contained  less  than  forty  thousand 
souls,  numbering  now  its  millions.  A  town  which  was  then  un- 
known— ^which  was  still  to  be — ^risen  from  the  bosom  of  the  wil- 
derness, till  it  contains  twice  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  can 
boast  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  Then  he  who  stood  in  Cleveland 
felt  that  he  had  reached  the  furthest  limit,  the  outmost  borders 
of  civilization.  But  now,  who  can  put  his  finger  on  the  map  and 
indicate  the  extreme  western  point  which  has  been  reached,  or 
shall  be  reached  by  the  never  resting  wave  of  Western  emigra- 
tion ?  We  have  come  here  then,  with  this  Association,  that  we 
may  announce  that  they  who  founded  it,  did  so  with  hearts  beat- 
ing high  and  warm  with  the  spirit  oi  progress. , 

But  let  me  add  that  we  have  come  here,  as  to  an  appropriate 
spot,  to  announce  our  further  interest  in  a  true  and  wise  conser- 
vatism. What  is  this  beautiful  town  ?  What  this  mighty  com- 
monwealth, this  great  republic,  or  this  confederation  of  repub- 
lics? Is  it  the  creation  of  the  last  few  years  ?  Is  it  something 
that  started  into  being  by  its  own  fiat,  or  has  it  come  down  to 
us  as  a  precious  legacy  from  the  past?    Does  it  appear  from 
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history  that  the  United  States  is  a  country  without  an  origin,  a 
child  without  parents?     There  is  no  civilization  of  that  kind — 
there  are  no  blessings  of  that  kind.     There  is  no  nation,  kin- 
dred or  people,  that  can  lift  up  its  head  to  heaven  and  proclaim 
its  independence  of  the  men  and  the  nations  that  went  before  it. 
We  may  rather  say,  with  all  humility,  and  with  all  pride,  too, 
that  we  are  what  the  past  of  the  world  has  made  us.     We  boast 
the  energies  of  the  people  among  whom  we  live.     We  can  trace 
them  back  to  our  sires  and  to  our  fatherlands.     Our  pledge,  our 
security  for  the  glorious  futui'e,  which,  we  trust,  is  opening 
before  us,  is  that  we  sprung  from  distinguished  ancestry,  and 
that  our  limbs  are  strong  with  the  moral  and  political  strengh 
that  has  been  breathed  into  us  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  come  not  ignoring  the  past  then,  nor  contemning  the  labors 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  work  of  education. 
When  I  look  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  see  what  was  taught  in 
their  schools — what  the  master-pieces  that  emanated  from  the 
hands  of  their  poets  and  orators,  their  sculptors  and  architects, 
their   historians   and  philosophers,  I  cannot   think  that  those 
schools  were  without  merit,  or  that  it  becomes  us  to  think  or 
speak  of  them  with  disrespect.     Be  it  ours  rather  to  combine 
the  results  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  predecessors,  with  improve- 
ments which  shall  demonstrate  that  we  are  entitled  to  be  named 
and  remembered  as  their  not  unworthy  sons  and  heirs. 

As  the  place  at  which  we  meet  is  significant  and  auspicious, 
so  also  is  the  time.  During  this  very  hour,  there  are  gathered 
at  the  capital  of  a  neighboring  state  which  has  entitled  itself 
"Empire  State,"  representatives  from  the  science  of  the  land. 
There  are  our  Chemists,  our  Astronomers,  our  Naturalists,  our 
Amateur  Philosophers,  comparing  opinions,  announcing  disco- 
veries, and  animating  each  other  to  renewed  zeal  and  activity  in 
their  noble  work.  We  meet  at  a  point  somewhat  remote,  geo- 
graphically, yet  close  at  hand  in  a  social  and  political  sense. 
Ours  is  a  theme  no  less  important  to  the  men  of  this  generation, 
and  more  important  to  those  who  will  come  after  us.     That 


theme  is  at  once  a  science  and  an  art — a  science  as  it  investi- 
gates the  laws  that  regulate  the  normal  development  of 
mind — an  art  as  it  proposes  to  apply  those  laws  to  the  actual 
culture  and  improvement  of  the  soul.  On  such  a  subject  we 
shall  deliberate  well  and  wisely,  in  proportion  as  we  always 
recognize  the  fact  that  while  much  has  been  given  to  us  from  the 
past,  much  in  its  speculations  and  experience,  there  is  still  much 
also  to  be  discovered,  and  more  to  be  effectually  applied.  I 
hold  that  a  perfect  system  of  training  and  teaching  can  never 
be  reached  till  we  have  first  evolved  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
science  of  man.  We  must  understand  more  perfectly  the  nature 
of  that  wonderfully  complex  being  who  is  to  be  reared  to  the 
stature  of  his  full  and  glorious  development,  before  we  can  be 
prepared  with  rules  sufficiently  precise  and  comprehensive  for 
the  direction  of  the  work.  The  labours  of  this  Association  will 
be  valuable,  then,  just  in  proportion  as  we  approach  them  in  the 
spirit  of  LEARNERS.  If  WO  come,  imagining  that  to  us  it  has 
been  given  to  discover  the  last  secret  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
education,  full  of  the  vain-glorious  thought  that  we  are  to  utter 
the  "last  words'*  on  the  subject,  then  it  needs  little  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  we  shall  soon  exemplify  the  great  law  that  "pride 
goeth  before  a  fall."  In  the  whole  field  of  human  inquiry  there 
is  hardly  a  subject  about  which  the  deliberations  of  men  should 
be  more  cautious,  and  their  conclusions  more  free  from  dogma- 
tism, than  the  subject  of  Education. 

There  is  at  this  time  another  Congress  in  session,  which  well 
merits  the  earnest  consideration  of  civilized  men  over  all  the 
globe,  and  the  assembling  of  which  forms  one  of  those  eras  that 
"cast  their  shadows  before.'*  It  is  a  Congress  holding  its  deli- 
berations in  the^reat  metropolis  of  our  father-land,  and  embo- 
dying representations  from  the  Industry  of  the  world.  It  is 
more  than  national  or  continental.  It  is  cosmopolitan.  It  col- 
lects specimens  of  all  those  Arts  which  are  emphatically  Arts 
of  Peace,  and  it  lays  under  contribution  the  Arts  of  every  civil- 
ized nation.     Auspicious  event!     Seeming  harbinger  that  tho 
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time  is  coming  when  nations  will  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  learn  war  no  more!  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
schools  contribute  to  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
The  temple  of  Janus  is  now  closed.  The  clangor  of  arms  is 
hushed  and  we  are  permitted  to  conduct  our  peaceful  delibera- 
tions in  the  midst  of  a  world  at  peace.  Let  it  not  be  our  fault 
if  this  repose  of  angry  passions  and  bloody  strifes  is  again  dis- 
turbed. Let  the  war-spirit  be  exorcised  from  our  text-books 
and  reading  books.  Let  it  be  exorcised  from  our  conversation 
and  our  influence  over  youthful  and  excitable  minds.  Neither 
Education,  Science  nor  Industry  can  flourish  to  the  utmost, 
where  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  abroad.  In  this  day,  then, 
of  Congresses  or  Associations,  devoted  to  these  great  interests, 
let  us  see  to  it,  that  the  bands  between  Education  and  Science 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Education  and  the  arts  of  Peace  on  the 
other,  are  drawn  closer  and  closer. 

The  school  house  is  the  proper  avenue  to  improvement  in  the 
Industrial  arts  and  to  the  advancement  of  Scientific  Discovery. 
How  much  might  not  be  done,  even  in  the  humblest  district 
school,  (if  it  were  rightly  taught  and  governed)  to  awaken  that 
active  and  undying  love  for  truths  which  is  the  surest  precursor  to 
Discovery  in  Science  and  to  Invention  in  art — ^which  going 
forth,  with  the  pupil,  into  life,  makes  him  every  where  and 
always  a  learner — which  breathing  into  him  a  generous  enthusi- 
asm, not  only  exalts  and  gladdens  all  his  toils,  but  ensures  that 
he  shall  one  day  be  permitted  to  give  to  the  world  some  new 
truth,  or  to  clothe  some  old  one  in  imagery  so  beautiful,  or  in 
language  so  fitting,  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

We  now  enter  upon  our  deliberations.  My  friends — members 
of  this  Association — ^let  me  exhort  you  to  courage — to  con- 
stancy. The  title  of  our  Association — the  cause  in  which  we 
engage — the  just  demands  of  our  age  and  land,  call  upon  us  to 
attempt  great  things.  We  seem  to  send  forward  high  promises 
as  a  challenge  to  the  coming  future.  May  we  not  prove  unwor- 
thy of  them.      When  some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  the 
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records  of  this  Association  come  to  be  perused,  what  shall  be 
the  story  they  tell  ?  Shall  it  be  of  ignominious  failure  ?  Shall 
this  be  another  specimen  of  high  sounding  pretension,  followed 
by  weakness  and  ending  in  ridiculous  defeat?  God  forbid — ^but 
remember,  if  the  history  of  this  Association  is  to  be  written — 
not  over  its  early  and  inglorious  grave — ^but  on  a  column  stand- 
ing high  and  bright,  it  vrill  need  your  strenuous  and  persevering 
support.  It  will  need  that  you  who  presided  at  its  birth-^who 
have  cheered  it  thus  far,  and  who  are  here  to-day  to  install  it 
in  full  possession  of  all  its  powers,  should  be  loyal — ^loyal  to  it, 
and  loyal  to  its  legitimate  aims  and  purposes.  It  will  need  that 
the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country,  the  professors 
and  presidents  of  our  colleges,  and  those  of  every  age  and  sex  who 
are  engaged,  or  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  Instruc- 
tion, shall  be  brought,  through  your  agency,  to  its  support.  If 
they  come  not  to  our  help  in  a  work  like  this — if  they  especially 
who  from  their  experience  and  their  association  with  our  highest 
seminaries,  exert  the  most  commanding  influence,  will  lend  us 
no  aid — then  if  this  effort  fails — at  their  door  and  at  your  door 
we  will  lay  the  reproach  of  that  failure. 

With  regard  to  those  who  are  here,  much  will  depend  on  the 
dignity,  the  calmness,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
deliberate.  We  cannot  confer  too  much ;  but  we  may  resolve 
unwisely — we  may  act  hastily.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  homely 
American  proverb — "First  see  that  all's  right,  and  then  go 
ahead.''  Too  often  in  this  land  we  maim  and  mar  the  maxim.  We 
go  ahead  first,  and  then  find  out  that  we  are  wrong.  This  has 
been  the  infirmity  of  some  Associations  for  the  advancement  of 
Education.  They  have  been  formed  without  number;  without 
number  they  have  lingered  out  a  brief  and  fitful  life,  and  have 
then  expired.  They  were  great  in  promise,  but  they  were 
miserable  in  performance.  Let  us  hope  that  such  is  not  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  little  vessel  which  we  launch  to-day.  Let  us 
labour  kindly,  wisely,  indefatigably  to  avert  it.  Let  us  keep  in 
view  the  momentous  interests  which  may  be  promoted  or  ob- 
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structed  through  our  instrumentality.  With  our  efforts  let  our 
prayers  be  offered  that  we  may  discharge  to  the  full  the  debt  which 
we  owe  to  the  rising  generation  of  our  land — to  the  millions, 
now  children,  who  in  a  few  years  are  to  become  its  active  and 
all-powerful  inhabitants,  and  who  as  parents,  teachers,  farmers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  professional  men,  are  to  be  invested  with 
a  more  than  imperial  sovereignty.  In  one  word,  let  us  be  true 
to  ourselves  and  to  Him  whose  stewards  we  are,  and  then  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  this  experiment,  we  shall  be  able  to 
look  calmly  and  trustfully  towards  the  world  and  towards  God, 
with  the  assurance  that  if  wrong  be  done,  it  is  not  our  work. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Bushnell,  -----  Ohio. 

William  D.  Swan, Massachusetts. 

Robert  L.  Cooke,      -    i.    -    .    -  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Cowperthwait,    -    -    -    -  Pennsylvania. 

F.  W.  Sherman, Michigan. 

On  motion  of  E.  C.  Biddle,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  an 
Auditing  Committee  was  appointed,  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
State  of  the  Treasury. 

COMMITTEE. 

G.  F.  Thayer, Boston. 

Ira  Mayhew, Michigan. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Hare,  D.  D.,  -    -    Pennsylvania. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes;  after  which 
the  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the  names  of  delegates 
in  part. 

On  motion  of  William  D.  Swan, 

liesolvedj  That  when  the  Association  adjourns,  it  be  to  meet 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  evening. 

On  motion  adjourned. 
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EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Association  assembled  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Joseph  Cowperthwait, 

Reaolvedj  That  when  this  Association  adjourns,  it  be  to  meet 
at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Constitution  required 
the  devotion  of  three  evenings  during  the  session  of  the  Associ- 
ation, to  the  consideration  of  general  topics  connected  with  the 
subject  of  Education.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the 
Association  would  this  evening  be  addressed  by  Samuel  W.  Bates, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  after  which  the  members  generally  would  be  at 
liberty  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  Lecture. 

Mr.  Bates  addressed  the  Association  on  ^^  The  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  upon  Education."* 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew,  of 
Michigan.  Pres.  Mahan,  of  Cleveland,  Prof.  William  Brand,  of 
Indiana,  0.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  Rev.  D.  Washburn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Rainey,  of  Ohio,  and  Hon.  J,  R.  Gid- 
dings,  of  Ohio. 

R.  L.  Cooke,  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Constitution  be  so  amended,  as  to  autho- 
rize the  Standing  Committee  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur 
in  their  number,  during  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Association. 

The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
On  motion  of  G.  F.  Thayer,  adjourned. 


*For  an  abstract  of  this  Lecture,  and  the  succeeding  discussion,  see  Appen- 
dix A. 
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August  20^A,  1851. 

The  Association  assembled  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  record^  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the  session  with 
prayer. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Dobb,  of  La.,  presented  the  following  Pre- 
amble and  resolution : 

Whereas^  The  object  of  this  Association  is  simply  the  pro- 
motion of  Education  throughout  the  United  States,  and  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  our  common  country  have  been  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  its  deliberations;  and  whereaa^  the  introduction 
into  its  discussion  of  topics  irrelevant  to  these  objects  cannot  but 
embarrass  its  proceedings,  and  in  the  end  destroy  its  nationality ; 
therefore, 

RcBolvedj  That  any  gentleman  introducing  into  debate  allu- 
sions to  such  irrelevant  subjects,  shall  be  considered  out  of  order. 

The  resolution  waa  laid  upon  the  table. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  Dr.  De  Lamater,  Dean  of 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  to  visit  that  Institution. 

The  invitation  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Hare,  from  the  Auditing  Committee,  made  the  following 
report. 

"The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treasurer's 
account,  having  examined  and  compared  it  with  accompanying 
vouchers,  find  it  correct, — and  there  remains  in  the  Treasury 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars,  and  five  cents.** 
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The  Standing  Committee  nominated  several  gentlemen  for 
permanent  membership  in  the  Association^  who  were  unanimously 
elected.* 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  New  York,  proposed  several  amendments 
to  the  Constitution — which  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Agnew, 

JResolvedy  That  the  sittings  of  the  Association,  hereafter,  be 
from  9  A.  M.,  to  12  M. ;  from  2J  P.  M.,  to  5J  P.  M.,  and  from 
7J  to  9J  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Barnard,  in  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee,  reported 
that  they  were  not  prepared,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
to  recommend  the  distribution  of  the  members  into  Sections. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  Committee  on  Educational  Systems, 
reported  in  part ;  and  by  request,  the  Committee  was  continued, 
to  make  a  further  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Pierce,  from  the  Committee  on  the  relation  of 
Ignorance  to  Crime,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Swan,  from  the  Committee  on  History,  and  on  a 
School  of  design  for  women,  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  at 
present  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects  submitted  to 
them. 

The  Committee  was  discharged. 

Mr.  T.  Rainey,  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Mesolvedy  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  Pho- 
netic Alphabets,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  different  systems 
be  requested  to  come  before  the  Committee,  and  explain  their 
different  methods. 


*For  a  complete  list  of  permanent  members  see  Appendix  Q. 
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After  some  discussion  by  C.  Gillingham,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
others,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard, 

Resolvedy  That  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  collegiate 
education,  be  the  order  for  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke,  the  whole  subject  of  printing  was 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee,  with  discretionary  power. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  after  which 
a  letter  was  read  from  the  Central  Rail  Road  Company,  ofiFering 
tickets  to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  half  fare,  and  the 
Treasurer  stated  that  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  would 
grant  the  same. 

The  hour  of  ereven  having  arrived,  the  order  of  the  day  was 
called. 

Pres.  Mahan,  of  Cleveland  University,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  and  the  old  systems  of  Collegiate  Educa- 
tion.* 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  re-assembled  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Standing  Committee  again  reported  the  names  of  Candi- 
dates for  permanent  membership  in  the  Association,  and  the 
gentlemen  nominated  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  subject  of  Collegiate  instruction  being  in  order,  by  invi- 
tation, Prof.  Samuel  S.  Green,  of  Providence,  made  detailed 
statements  in  reference  to  the  course  of  studies  now  pursued 
in  Brown  University. 


*For  the  Lecture  of  Pres.  Mahan,  and  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  thot 
followed,  See  Appendix  B. 
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The  subject  of  Collegiate  Education  was  further  discussed 
until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  by  the  following  gentlemen: 
Hon.  J.  B.  Sutherland,  of  Penn ;  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  of 
Ohio ;  Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew,  of  Michigan ;  Prof.  William  Brand, 
of  Indiana,  and  Pres.  Mahan,  of  Ohio. 

The  hour  of  half-past  five  having  arrived,  the  Association 
adjourned. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education  was 
continued  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Miami  University; 
Rev*  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Detroit ;  Mr.  C.  Gillingham,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Mr.  A.  Perry,  of  R.  I.,  George  M.  Wharton,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia;  Prof.  D.  Read,  of  Indiana  University;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  Manley,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke, 

Resolved,  That  the  discussion  of  this  subject  cease  to-morrow 
at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

At  half-past  nine,  the  Association  adjourned. 


TMIHB  BAT. 

Augu8t  2l9f,  1851. 

The  Association  assembled  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary's  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  N.  Nathans,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  each  speaker 

was  limited  to  ten  minutes  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  before 

the  Association. 
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The  discussion  was  resumed  by  Dr.  Manly,  of  Alabama,  and 
continued  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston ;  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  N. 
Jersey;  Prof.  S.  S.  Green,  of  Providence;  Dr.  Waldo,  of  Cincin- 
nati; Rev.  C.  Wilcox,  of  Ohio;  N.  Nathans,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  and  Hon.  J.  B.  Sutherland  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  0.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  the  resolution  of  yester- 
day, limiting  discussions  on  Collegiate  Education  to  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  was  suspended,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
views  of  the  President  on  the  subject. 

R.  L.  Cooke,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  reported 
additional  names  of  Candidates  for  permanent  membership  in 
the  Association,  who  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Phonography  having  been 
called  for,  Mr.  Wharton,  from  the  Committee,  explained,  and  on 
his  motion,  the  Committee  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  Standing  Committee,  reported  an  order 
of  exercises  for  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  Association. 

The  subject  of  amending  the  Constitution  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Pierce,  Rainey,  Bulkley,  Cleveland,  Hare,  and  Read. 

At  twelve  M.  the  Association  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

On  motion,  the  article  in  the  Constitution  designating  the 
time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting,  was  changed  so  as  to  read 
the  "second,'*  instead  of  the  "fAiVd,**  Tuesday  in  August. 

On  motion,  tho  time  designated  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
election  of  officers,  was  changed  so  as  to  read  "a/inwaZ/y," 
instead  of  "at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting.*' 

Tho  Standing  Committee  again  reported  the  names  of  Candi- 
dates for  permanent  membership,  all  of  whom  were  elected. 
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On  motioD,  the  Election  of  o£Scers  was  made  the  special  order 
for  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Mr.  T.  Rainey,  presented  the  following  resolutions : 
Resolvedy  That  in  the  sense  of  this  Association,  the  long 
course  of  study  required  in  many  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this 
country,  is  inexpedient,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  term 
should  be  so  short  as  to  secure  the  greatest  zest  of  the  student 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  number. 

liesolvedj  That  the  American  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Education,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  professional  teach- 
ers, and  of  Institutions  for  their  special  training,  do  recommend 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  the  establishment  of 
Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  and  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  responsible  duties  of  their  high  calling. 

After  some  discussion  from  Messrs.  Rainey,  Sawyer,  Suther- 
land, and  others,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
present. 

On  motion  of  E.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 

liesolvedy  That  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education  be  refer- 
red to  a  Committee  of  six,  which  shall  subdivide  itself  into  two 
Committees  of  three  each,  to  report  to  this  Association  at  its 
next  annual  meeting  a  condensed  view  of  the  arguments  and 
facts  supporting  them,  upon  each  side  of  the  question,  whether 
the  plan  adopted  in  Brown  University  will  admit  of  general 
application  among  Institutions  of  a  similar  grade. 

COMMITTEE. 

President  Mahan, Ohio. 

President  Manly, Alabama. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew,      -    -    -    .  Michigan. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard, Connecticut. 

Prof.  D.  Read, Indiana. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Green, R.  Island. 
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On  motion  of  the  Rev.  D.  Washburn,  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  subject  of  "grades  of  schools"  was  sent  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  it  had  been  assigned,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Messrs.  Washburn  and  Wicker- 
sham  were  added  to  the  Gompiittee, 

The  -hour  fixed  for  the  election  of  officers  having  arrived,  the 
Standing  Committee  recommended  the  following  persons  as 
suitable  candidates  for  the  offices  attached  to  their  respective 
names,  for  the  ensuing  year,  aod  they  were  unanimously  elec- 
ted. 

PRESIDENT. 

Right  Rev.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia. 

Secretary* 
Robert  L.  Cooke,  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer. 
Daniel  S.  Beideman,  of  Philadelphia. 

Standing  Committee. 

Gideon  P.  Thatea^    -    .    ,    ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Daniel  Read,  ......  Bloomington,  Ind. 

LoRjN  Andrews,    -    •    -    ,    -  Massilon,  Ohio. 

Elisha  R.  Potter,      -    -    .    -  Kingston,  R.  I. 

J.  W.  Buckley, Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Cowperthwait,    -    -    -  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Read  resigned  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Association  received  invitations  from  the  citizens  of 
Syracuse,  Newark,  Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore,  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  tkdr  respective  cities. 
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On  motion,  the  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  was  accepted. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  Newark  were  appointed  a  Local 
Committee. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  John  Whitehead, 

Sidera  Chase,  Martin  B.  Dennis, 

Nathan  Hedges,  Isaiah  Peckham. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey, 

jResolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  for  the  generous  hospi- 
tality with  which  they  have  greeted  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion,— with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  long  cherish  with 
delight,  the  memory  of  our  short  sojourn  in  their  beautiful 
"Forest  City/' 

On  motion  of  Prof,  Agnew,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
the  officers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  city,  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  the 
Local  Committee,  and  to  such  Steamboat  and  Bail  Road  Com- 
panies, as  have  afforded  facilities  to  the  members  attending  this 
Association. 

On  motion,  the* Association  adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 


EVENING  SESSION. 
The  Association  re-assembled  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

By  invitation,  Prof.  Agnew  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Woman's 
Offices  and  Influence."* 

Remarks  on  female  education  were  made  by  Bishop  Potter, 
Dr.  Lambert,  R.  L.  Oooke,  and  S.  P.  Wickersham. 

*For  Prof.  AgneVs  address,  and  the  discussion  that  foUowed,  see  Appendix  C. 
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The  time  for  adjournment  having  arriyed,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
0.  B.  Pierce,  the  time  was  extended  to  ten  o'clock. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Hon.  B.  Storer,  Prof.  D. 
Bead,  W.  S.  Baker,  G.  M.  Wharton,  Esq.,  0.  B.  Pierce,  and 
Hon.  H.  Barnard. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Association  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock. 


^'O^ETH  BAY. 

AugiL9t  22n(2,  1851. 

The  Association  assembled  at  eight  o'clock,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  President  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  record  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  appro- 
ved. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke, 
Resolvedy  That  the  subject  of  female  education ; — its  defects, 
its  difficulties,  and  its  necessities,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
three,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of , the  Association. 

COMMITTEE. 

R.  L.  Cooke, New  Jersey. 

C.  D.  Cleveland,    -    -    -    -    Pennsylvania. 
E.  Hosmer, Ohio. 

The  States  were  then  called,  and  statements*  in  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  Education  made  by  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  of 
Ohio;  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  of  R.  Island;  G.  M.  Wharton,  Esq., 
Bishop  Potter,  and  E.  C.  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Penn. ;  Hon.  H.  Bar- 
nard, of  Conn. ;  G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Mass. ;  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  of 

*  For  some  of  these  statements,  see  Appendix  F. 
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Mich. ;  R.  L,  Cooke,  of  N.  J. ;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Ira  Patchin,  and 
0.  B.  Pierce,  of  N.  York. 

Prof.  Agnew  made  some  statements  in  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard, 

Resolved,  That  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  be  the  hour  for  final  ad- 
journment. 

On  motion  of  0.  B.  Pierce, 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  for  commencing  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, be  two  o'clock,  instead  of  half-past  two. 

On  motion  of  James  Johonnot,  of  Syracuse,  the  subject  of 
School  Libraries  was  called. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Johonnot,  Read,  Patchin, 
Baker,  and  Andrews. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  on 
School  District  Libraries,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Potter, Rhode  Island. 

Prof.  D.  Read, Indiana. 

Ira  Patchin, New  York. 

On  motion  of  T.  Rainey, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  general  organization  of  the  same. 

COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,     -    -    -     Ohio. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard, Connecticut. 

Thomas  Rainey, Ohio. 
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On  motion  of  Prof.  D.  Read,* 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  considers  provisions  for 
school  libraries  as  an  important  part  of  everj  system  of  general 
Education. 

On  motion  of  G.  R.  Hand,  of  Cincinnati,  public  school  sys- 
tems in  cities  and  villages,  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  twelve  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  assembled  at  two  o'clock. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard  presented  a  communication  from  Rev.  A. 
A.  Livermore,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  subject  of  an  Educational 
Bureau  at  Washington. 

On  motion  of  B.  L.  Cooke, 

Reiolvedy  That  the  communication  of  Mr.  Livermore,  on  the 
subject  of  a  Public  Bureau  of  Instruction  at  Washington,  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  report  upon  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,     -    .    -    -    Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Rufus  King, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann, Massachusetts. 

Communications  were  read  from  Joseph  McKeen,  N.  York, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  Iowa,  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Mass.,  and 
others. 


*For  Prof.  Read's  remarkB  on  this  resolatioiiy  see  Appendix  D. 
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On  motion, 

Resolved^  That  the  topic  of  school  attendance,  including  the 
school  age,  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school,  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  report  to  the  next  convention. 

COMMITTEE. 

William  D.  Swan,  -  -  -  -  Massachusetts. 
Gideon  F.  Thayer,  -  -  -  -  Massachusetts. 
Rev.  Daniel  Washburn,      -    -    Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perry,  of  Cleveland, 

Resolved^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  the  best 
and  most  certain  remedy  for  the  defect  now  felt,  touching  the 
superficiality  of  our  present  educational  systems,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extension  of  the  time  allotted  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
education. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Collegiate 
Education. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  McCormick,  of  Cincinnati,* 

Reaolvedj  That  a  Committe  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  on  the  subject 
of  free  Lecture  Education. 

COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sears, Massachusetts. 

James  Johonnot, New  York. 

Joseph  McCormick,   -    -    -    -     Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appoiuted,  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  upon  the  value  of  Edu- 
cation to  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

''^For  remarks  of  Mr.  McCormick  on  this  resolation,  see  Appendix  E. 
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COMMITTEE. 

lion.  II.  Barnard,    .    -    -    .    Connecticut. 
G.  M.  Wharton,  Esq.,    -    -    -    Pennsylyania. 
John  Biddle,   -----.    Pennsylyania. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  Andrews,  of  Ohio, 

Itcfiolved,  That  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard  be  requested  to  append 
to  the  published  proceedings  of  this  Annual  Session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, a  condensed  form  of  the  statistics  which  he  has  collected 
in  regard  to  Systems  of  Education  in  different  States. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey, 

Itasolvcdj  That  the  remaining  topics  presented  for  discussion 
by  the  Standing  Committee,  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee, 
with  instructions,  if  they  shall  judge  it  to  be  expedient,  to  pro- 
cure CHsays  upon  them,  from  gentlemen  whom  they  may  desig- 
nate, to  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Tlie  remaining  topics  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution, 
are  as  foHows : 

Uniformity  in  the  items  and  forms  of  rep^/ru,  by  state  and  local 
Hiiporintendontg  and  committees ; 

Educat  ional  periodicals  and  books ; 

Text  bookH — their  true  functions ; 

School  Discipline; 

Cultivation  of  taste  and  imagination ; 

Ilelative  value  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  Sciences ; 

Ilelativo  value  of  Mathematics  and  Languages  as  gymnastics  of 
the  mind ; 

ModoH  in  which  this  Association  can  best  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  Education,  in  common  or  public  schools ; 

StndioH,  and  methods  of  teaching ; 

Physiology ; 

Phonotopy ; 

The  value  of  analytical  and  other  questions,  in  text  books; 

Moral  and  religious  education. 
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The  Secretary's  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  hour  of  final  adjournment  haying  arrived,  the  President 
addressed  the  Association  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

In  closing  our  deliberations  and  pronouncing  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned,  I  have  only  to  say  that  this,  its  first  regular  ses- 
sion, has  been  to  me  a  source  of  unexpected  and  unusual  plea- 
sure. At  the  Convention  last  year,  I  was  among  those  who 
doubted  the  expediency  of  holding  this  meeting  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  the  c|ity  of  Cleveland.  I  apprehended  that  we 
might  not  find  here  the  disposition  to  appreciate  and  co-operate 
in  our  labors,  which  we  might  reasonably  look  for  in  older 
communities.  Experience  has  demonstrated  how  much  I  was 
mistaken. 

You  have  shared  in  the  delight  with  which  I  have  witnessed 
the  intelligence  and  hospitality  of  the  people  who  have  welcomed 
us  so  nobly  to  their  beautiful  city  and  their  homes.  We  have 
met  here  the  representatives  of  Education  in  the  west — we  have 
met  many  of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  her  Colleges,  all 
animated  with  zeal  in  one  common  cause.  Never  can  we  forget 
the  many  agreeable  acquaintances  which  it  has  been  our  privi- 
lege to  form,  during  these  few  days  in  this  forest  city,  in  the 
midst  of  this  vast  region  of  fertile  territory  and  heroic  enter- 
prise. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  separate  and  return 
to  our  respective  homes.  The  great  benefit  of  meetings  and 
Associations  like  this,  is  the  opportunity  which  they  afibrd  for 
intimate  intercourse  and  communion  between  active  and  think- 
ing minds,  that  may  not  hold,  in  all  respects,  the  same  opinions. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  on  a  subject  so  vast  and  compli- 
cated as  Education,  we  should  all  hold  the  same  views — conflict 
of  opinion  is  the  characteristic  of  every  earnest  age.  In  advo- 
cating our  respective  views,  and  in  considering  those  which 
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« 

Others  present,  we  hav^  only  to  eoltivate  a  spirit  of  CMictonr  and 
forbearance,  and  that  assimilation  will  gradually  take  place 
which  secures  more  and  more  of  troth*  Let  me  urge  all  of 
you  to  be  present  at  future  meetings  of  the  Association*  In- 
duce your  friends  and  all  within  the  sphere  of  your  influence  to 
come  with  you.  In  your  discussions  and  deliberations  aim  not 
80  much  at  triumph  in  debate,  as  at  the  promotion  of  wise  and 
just  views,  and  at  the  difihsion  tf  h  generous  interest  in  the 
cause  whidi  brings  us  together. 

In  our  efforts  to  improve  Education  and  widen  the  field  of  its 
operations,  our  greatest  obstacle  is  the  vmeonception  which  so 
generally  prevails,  respecting  its  true  natute  and  object^  and  the 
meauB  by  which  it  can  be  advanced.  The  -^ety  first  principlea 
which  govern  in  the  development  of  mind  and  character  are 
unknown,  or  grievously  overlooked.  Accustomed  by  mere  dint 
of  energy  and  activity  to  vanquish  material  obstacles  and  ac- 
celerate our  progress  in  the  Arts  of  Industry,  We  are  ready  to 
imagine  that  in  Education,  too,  we  can  substitute  rail-road  or 
even  telegraphic  speed  for  that  to  which  the  world  has  been 
accustomed.  But  there  are  few  short  and  easy  routes  to  know- 
ledge ;  there  are  none  to  true  worth  and  high  excellence.  He 
who  would  build  a  house  or  construct  a  road  in  half  the  time 
originally  proposed,  has  only  to  double  his  force,  to  employ 
twice  the  number  of  men.  It  is  not  so  with  the  growth  of  body 
or  mind.  No  forcing  process — no  hot-bed  contrivances  have 
been  discovered,  nor  are  any  likely  to  be  discovered,  through 
which  we  can  rear  the  body  from  infancy  to  maturity  in  a  space 
of  time  materially  less  than  that  which  seems  to  have  been  fixed 
by  the  constitution  of  nature.  And  if  this  be  true  of  the  phy- 
sical economy,  how  much  more  of  that  which  is  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual. Here  the  voluntary  and  self-directed  energies  of  the 
child  are  the  great  instruments  of  progress,  and  they  conduct 
to  true  excellence  only  along  the  rugged  and  laborious  path  of 
persevering  and  ingenuous  applicatioti.     To  reach  a  lofty  sta- 
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ture  of  mental  and  moral  worth,  time  and  right  means  are  both 
alike  indispensable. 

In  respect  to  means^  we  may  say  what  we  will  of  text-books 
and  systems  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  training ;  these  are 
not  our  greatest  want.  What  we  most  need  are  not  dead  sys- 
temsj  but  living  men.  Men  who  can  breathe  soul  into  these 
courses  and  text-books,  and  cause  them  to  speak  with  thrilling 
power  to  the  pupil's  mind  and  heart. 

But  to  have  good  teachers,  accomplished,  enthusiastic  educa- 
tors, we  must  provide  the  means  for  their  support — we  must 
secure  that  they  enjoy  some  measure  of  respect  and  considera- 
tion. This  end  can  be  attained  only  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
practical  teachers  and  of  the  enlightened  patriotic  friends  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  labor.  The  American  people  will  honour 
and  pay  good  teachers,  whenever  they  become  convinced  that 
such  teachers  alone  can  impart  a  real  and  high  culture.  They 
prize  knowledge — they  prize  exalted  excellence,  but  they  need 
to  be  taught  that  these  are  not  to  be  imparted  even  in  the  United 
States,  at  rail-road  speed.  To  teach  such  lessons — to  instruct 
our  fellow-citizens  in  regard  to  the  true  character  of  "  a  right, 
noble  and  virtuous  Education,"  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  this 
Association.  Need  I  add,  that  we  can  discharge  this  duty  only 
in  proportion  as  we  have  ourselves  mastered  the  true  idea. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — We  must  now  part.  While  I  stand 
here  looking  over  this  assembly,  I  cannot  withstand  the  mourn- 
ful reflection  that  I  may  never  again  have  the  privilege  of  be- 
holding many  of  the  faces  that  are  now  turned  kindly  towards 
me.  May  I  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  all  so  live  and  fulfill 
our  alloted  parts  as  to  win  a  place  in  those  mansions  where 
separation  will  be  unknown,  and  where  we  shall  be  summoned 
to  still  nobler  employments.  Let  us  not  live  for  ourselves  alone ; 
but  for  our  neighbours,  our  country,  our  kind. 

A  heathen  poet  has  taught  us  that  it  is  sweet  to  die  for  our 
country.     Is  it  not  sweeter  still  to  live  for  it ;  to  carry  with  us 
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the  glorious  consciousness  that  in  all  our  toils,  even  the  humblest 
as  well  as  the  highest,  it  is  our  ambition  to  be  the  friends  of 
every  good  work,  and  the  benefactors  of  our  land  and  of  the 
world. 

Immediately  after  the  address,  the  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  10th,  1852. 


APPENDIX  A. 


ABSTRACT  OF  MR.  BATES'S  LECTURE 


AND  THE  DISCUSSION  THEREON. 

Mr.  Bates  introduced  his  Lecture  by  an  inquiry  into  the  definition 
of**  Education,"  and  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  different  nations. 

He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  influence  which  the  peculiar  condition 
of  diflerent  nations  and  the  spirit  of  different  ages  have  had  upon  Bdu* 
cation,  inquiring  what  were  the  governing  ideas  of  the  present  age,  and 
their  effect  in  education.  He  inquired  if  any  one  could  give  a  defini- 
tion of  education,  which  would  comprehend  all  the  systems  which  the 
world  had  tried— if  any  one  could  tell  what  was  the  essential  property 
of  education. 

The  Indian  warrior,  the  Chinese,  the  man  of  business,  the  pedantic 
scholar,  each  has  his  notion.  But  what  is  the  standard  ?  Shall  the 
same  systems  be  applied  to  all  nations,  or  even  to  all  individuals  in  the 
same  nation  ?  The  great  principles  of  developing  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  powers,  were  common  to  all  systems,  being  fixed  un- 
changeably by  God ;  men  differed  only  as  to  which  should  have  the 
preponderance.  But  in  plans,  in  systems,  no  universal  rule  could  be 
established.  The  spirit  of  different  ages,  the  forte  of  different  nations, 
and,  indeed,  all  conceivable  human  difl*erences  combined  to  prevent 
it. — He  illustrated  this  by  a  review  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  education  in  past  ages,  and  by  a  brief  sketch  of  national  cha- 
racteristics in  modern  education,  showing  that  the  same  differences 
which  characterized  them  as  nations,  also  manifested  themselves  in 
their  systems  of  education— 'that  this  underwent  a  corresponding 
change,  according  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  warlike  or  peaceful,  and 
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according  to  the  relations  which  nations  had  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
individuals  which  constituted  thennselves — that  education  had  been  in 
turn  both  the  cause  and  consequent  of  the  condition  of  the  world  in  all 
tinnes. 

To  give  vividness  to  his  view  he  conceived  to  be  present  the  repre- 
sentatives of  difierent  systems — a  Spartan,  Athenian,  Roman,  Schoolman 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  soldier  of  Cromwell  and  of  Napoleon,  a  German 
transcendental ist,  a  Jesuit,  an  Eastern  despot,  a  practical  schoolmaster, 
and  a  theoretical  friend  of  education,  &c.;  that  they  had  just  expressed 
their  ideas  of  the  true  way  to  educate.  The  educational  notion  of  each 
may  have  been  suited  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  promulgated; 
but  would  they  be  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  or  to  any  other  than  to  that  which  produced 
them.     Is  there,  then,  any  such  thing  as  abstract  education? 

The  youth  must  be  educated  not  to  meet  every  emergency^  but  only 
such  as  circumstances  determine  are  provided  for  him.  Educationists, 
therefore,  must  study  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  forte  of  the  nation, 
before  they  put  in  practice  ill-digested  theories.  Experiment  at  the 
hazard  of  a  generation  of  minds,  is  a  matter  too  serious  for  trifling. 

The  prominent  ideas  of  the  present  age  are  equality  in  all  relations, 
and  the  practical  in  all  investigations,  and  in  our  land  are  they  particu- 
larly the  governing  principles  in  all  relations.  They  have  been  of 
great  benefit,  and  the  chief  instruments  which  have  given  to  our  coun- 
try its  present  rank,  fiut  we  are  liable  to  carry  every  good  to  extreme, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  watch  the  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  prevent  that  which  is  legitimately  a  good  from  being  in  its  extreme 
perverted  into  an  evil.  The  lecturer  said,  therefore,  without  particu- 
larly considering  the  universally  acknowledged  advantages  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  these  principles,  he  should  consider  them  in 
their  radical  workings,  that  all  might  see  if  there  was  danger,  and 
better  provide  a  remedy. 

He  divided  the  community  into  the  conservative  and  the  reformer-— 
those  who  think  everything  is  right,  and  those  who  think  everything  is 
wrong,  and  have  discovered  the  true  way  to  set  all  right.  Many  of 
these  latter  were  noble  minds,  sincere,  and  actuated  only  by  a  love  for 
truth,  but  that  they  were  the  more  to  be  feared  when  wrong,  because 
they  were  so  good ;  because  they  contended  under  the  banner  of  reli- 
gion and  conscience.  Yet  they  often  ran  to  hurtful  extremes.  The 
conscientious  enthusiast  is  the  worker,  the  man  who  most  influences 
the  masses.  But  the  very  powers  which  make  him  an  enthusiast, 
combine  to  lesson  his  judgment,  and  he  is  no  criterion ;  he  needs  to  be 
guided. 

This  class  of  men  are  constantly  doing  many  good  things,  but  also 
many  bad  ones.  They  are  necessary  in  order  that  society  may  pro- 
gress.   The  danger  to  be  feared  from  them  is  that  they  consider  one 
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idea  as  the  panacea  for  all  evils,  and  work  for  its  universal  prevalence 
at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  Their  notions  have  so  pervaded 
society  that  many  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  agrarianism.  This 
notion  of  equality  has  run  to  such  an  extreme,  and  has  been  so  expoun- 
ded by  demagogues,  that  many  of  our  most  ignorant  men  conceive 
their  crude  ideas  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  those  of  the 
mightest  intellect,  and  the  most  thorough  scholarship.  This  self 
conceit  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  man's  weakness.  The  less  one 
knows  the  more,  he  thinks  he  knows,  the  less  his  real  importance  the 
more  his  fancied,  and  his  obstinancy  is  in  due  proportion.  They  have 
been  told  so  much  about  the  noble  nature  of  independent  man,  they 
conceive  themselves  of  a  piece  of  Divinity.  They  believe  nothing  they 
do  not  understand.  Their  self-will,  their  preconceived  notions  they 
call  conscience,  and  sincerely,  without  doubt,  but  fallaciously  act  upon 
them.  There  are  many  among  us  who  obey  nothing  on  earth  or  in 
heaven.  Obedience  is  for  the  slave,  not  for  man.  The  Bible  is  not 
obeyed,  as  the  authority  from  God,  but  only  such  portions  complied 
with  as  are  in  accordance  with  their  notions. 

The  age  is  an  excusing  age.  In  our  equalic  notions  we  are  so  try- 
ing to  exalt  the  reputation  of  our  nature,  that  we  try  to  believe  that  we 
are  too  pure  for  crime,  and  that  society  is  to  blame  for  every  offence. 
We  have  books  to  show  that  Benedict  Arnold  and  Judas  Iscariot  were 
on  the  whole  pretty  good  men.  This  spirit  extends  to  the  school  room. 
Children  imbibe  the  same  notion,  and  are  allowed  to  be  too  indepen- 
dent. Instead  of  being  governed,  they  are  consulted,  instead  of  being 
commanded,  they  are  cheated  into  compliance,  one  extreme  has  fol- 
lowed another  till  the  sugar-plum  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rod  ;  and 
the  child  is  often  leA  uncontrolled  till  he  rules  the  house,  and  in  another 
sense  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man."  The  tendency  of  this  is  to 
make  disobedient,  rebellious  citizens,  unbelieving,  ungoverned  men. 
Childhood  is  the  time  to  correct  these  notions  and  fix  habits  of  obedi- 
ence. It  is  the  duty  of  educators  to  consider  this  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  lecturer  quoted  a  remark  from  Chipman,  M.  C,  from  Michigan, 
"  Democracy  is  opposed  to  education."  It  is  a  sober  truth.  Democ- 
racy is  not  opposed  to  the  superficial  education  of  the  masses,  but 
pre-eminently  to  high  scientific  attainments.  Politics  consume  the 
talent.  Again  the  envy  of  the  ignorant  equalitorian  wUl  produce  a 
prejudice  against  learned  men.  Quacks  in  everything  are  sought  for. 
Jt  is  the  second-rate  men  that  make  the  money  and  influence  the 
masses.  The  success  of  the  quack  advertisements  are  illustrations. — 
Again,  the  tendency  to  immediate  action  is  especially  opposed  to  n  long 
course  of  preparatory  study.  Present  expediency  is  preferred  to  future 
benefit.  Get  money  rather  than  knowledge. — Science  and  Art  are 
cultivated  as  means  not  as  an  end.     Practical  utility  is  the  watch-word 
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of  American  Genius,  It  is  Ijest  pleased  with  that  which  is  most  imme- 
diately advantageous.  With  us  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  Restless- 
ness and  excitement  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  American 
mind.  We  have  power  in  abundance,  but  it  is  physical  rather  than 
mental,  or  rather  it  is  the  power  of  action  in  contradistinction  to  the 
power  of  thought.     The  tendency  is  to  superficialness. 

The  lecturer  regretted  that  time  would  not  permit  him  to  speak  of 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  the  true  ideas  of 
equality  and  utility.  He  did  not  wish  to  present  only  the  bad  side, — 
to  Im3  classed  with  those  who  fear  every  thing,  and  hope  nothing.  He 
had  faith  in  the  educated  common  sense  of  the  people,  but  the  points 
considered  were  evils,  and  ones  which  it  became  educators  to  strive  to 
remedy. 

After  the  lecture  of  Mr.  S.  W,  Bates,  the  President  invited  other 
gentlemen  to  offer  their  opinions  upon  the  subject.  It  was  one,  he  said, 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  It  would  be  observed  that  in  the 
lecture,  great  power  had  been  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  different  ages 
and  nations  in  respect  to  the  systems  of  education  which  had  prevailed 
among  them.  Two  questions  had  thus  been  suggested.  The  first  was 
historical.  Did  it  appear  from  History  that  the  system  of  education 
prevalent  at  any  period  or  among  any  particular  people  had  been 
determined  altogether  or  mainly  by  what  might  be  called  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  plax:e.  This  seemed  to  be  assumed  or  argued  by  the 
lecturer.  The  second  question  was  moral  in  its  character — supposing 
that  hitherto  education  had  taken  its  character  wholly  or  chiefly  from 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  and  people — was  this  right?  Ought  it 
to  be  so?  Must  it  be  so?  Was  no  change  in  this  respect  to  be  expect- 
ed or  sought  for?  On  these  and  on  other  points  presented  by  the 
lecturer,  he  doubted  not  that  the  audience  would  be  glad  to  hear  gentle- 
men express  their  opinions  freely  and  frankly. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew  said,  **  contrary  to  the  lecturer,  he  should  contend 
that  a  Republic  is  the  very  school  of  deep  scientific  attainments ;  the  lec- 
turer himself  had  admitted  this,  in  the  high  encomiums  he  had  bestowed 
on  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  for  at  the  very  period  when  their 
scholarship  shown  brightest,  they  were  Republics.  The  apparent 
superficiality  of  American  learning,  arose  from  the  very  fact  that  our 
civil  and  social  Institutions  invite  all  to  scientific  and  intellectual 
culture,  and  furnish  the  great  visible  mass  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
sound  education ;  it  is  to  this  mass  that  we  are  apt  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion, and  not  to  search  out  those  quiet,  yet  studious  scholars,  who  have 
trod  all  the  paths  of  knowledge."  What  country  had  given  stronger 
evidences  of  brilliant  scholarship,  than  America? 

He  did  not  agree  with  the  sentiment,  that  second-rate  men  made  the 
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money.  His  observation  did  not  teach  him  that  it  was  second-rate 
mechanics  or  merchants,  that  became  wealthy.  It  would  be  found 
that  when  educational  movements  reach  all  minds,  universal  human 
nature  would  employ  and  compensate  the  higher  intellectual  efforts. 

President  Mahan,  of  Cleveland,  thought  that  too  oflen  men  consulted 
their  fears  rather  than  their  hopes,  fie  thought  light  needed  to  be 
thrown  on  some  of  the  topics  of  the  lecture.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
lecturer  mistook  the  idea  of  discipline.  One  class  of  people,  in  the 
government  of  children,  consulted  reason  only;  another  held  out  the 
rod,  and  compelled  obedience.  His  experience,  as  a  boy,  was  in  the 
latter  order,  and  he  often  felt  something  within  him  say,  "  I  won't." 
His  opinion  was  that  reason  and  the  rod  should  go  together.  He  would 
convince  a  child  and  make  him  obey.  No  rules  should  be  imposed  on 
a  child  that  it  cannot  understand.  He  would  expect  little  from  a  school 
or  family  governed  on  either  extreme  mentioned.  The  idea  that  an 
individual  was  not  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  but  consult  that  of 
wiser  men,  was  one  to  which  he  could  not  subscribe.  He  had  not  so 
read  his  Bible  as  to  be  taught  that  he  must  give  up  his  individuality. 
Every  man  should  act  upon  his  own  convictions,  or  he  acts  blindly. 
We  are  accountable  to  God,  and  the  human  mind  should  be  educated 
to  the  principle,  "Prove all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
He  could  not  surrender  his  judgment.  ^ 

Prof.  W.  Brand,  of  Indiana,  remarked  that  he  had  listened  to  the 
lecture  with  interest.  He  thought  the  subject  an  appropriate  one  for 
consideration.  He  agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  the  spirit  of  every  age 
has  shaped  the  education  of  that  age,  and  vice  versa.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  incited  Newton  to  those  investigations,  which  have  resulted  so 
gloriously  to  the  world,  and  in  turn,  those  results  aflected  the  age. 
He  could  say  the  same  of  Galileo,  of  Franklin  and  of  Fulton.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  educator  to  operate  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age;  to  shape 
it. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  said  he  should  differ  from  Pres. 
Mahan,  relative  to  the  mode  of  governing  families  and  schools.  He 
conceived  it  utterly  impossible  to  explain  the  reasonableness  of  a  great 
many  requirements,  and  if  we  should  attempt  it,  our  efforts  would  be 
fruitless  and  only  beget  disobedience.  Fle  would  not  go  into  a  school 
for  the  purpose  of  governing,  of  course,  but  would  try  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  teacher  and  pupils  that  they  had  no  antagonistic  interests; 
that  they  were  each  and  all  laboring  in  sol)er  earnest  for  a  good  and 
worthy  object.  If  parents  and  teachers  would  take  this  course,  and 
not  begin  to  command  obedience^  the  child  would  never  learn  the  idea 
of  disobedience,  but  always  render  a  ready  submission  from  the  instinc- 
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live  promptings  of  its  nature.  But  when  wilful  disobedience  was  once 
learned,  and  persisted  in  by  the  child,  he  would  conquer  it,  without 
being  so  fastidious  about  explaining  in  every  instance  the  reason  for 
so  doing. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  did  not  like  to  hear  the  lecturer  de- 
clare so  sweepingly,  that  America  has  nothing  but  second  and  third 
rate  men.  It  sounded  too  much  like  the  cant  of  other  times,  Galileo 
was  considered  by  the  unthinking  herd  around  him,  as  a  third,  iburth 
or  fourteenth  rate  man,  as  was  Newton,  Harvey,  Franklin,  Fulton  and 
nearly  all  others  who  have  ever  benefitted  the  world  by  their  researches. 
How  are  we  to  determine  the  rate  or  grade  of  men,  except  by  what 
they  dOi  and,  judging  by  this  standard,  what  country  has  furnished 
more  great  men  than  America? 

He  found  there  were  some  other  tendencies  of  the  address  which  he 
could  not  endorse.  He  should  be  sorry  to  have  this  Association  adopt 
and  promulge  the  doctrine  of  blind  obedience  to  God  or  man,  with  no 
thought  of  investigating  the  reasonableness  of  the  command.  He 
would  have  obedience  positive^  not  contingent.  If  man  delays  his 
obedience  to  God,  till  he  can  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  his  uhole 
code,  could  see  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height,  his  laws 
would  never  be  obeyed — yet,  sir,  while  I  regard  unqualified  obedience 
to  the  letter  of  God's  law,  demanded  by  him,  I  do  not  forget  that  its 
vitality  with  us,  and  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  obeying,  depend  on 
our  understanding  and  feeling  the  spirit  of  his  laws. 

As  a  parent  and  as  a  teacher,  I  have  ever  tried  to  be  careful  that  my 
commands  should  be  reasonable  in  themselves — and  while  I  am  at  all 
times  anxious  the  child  should  understand  why  I  command,  I  will  not 
allow  his  ability  or  inclination  to  understand  my  reasons,  a  condition 
of  obediefice, — When  the  child  has  obeyed  my  commands,  ;^^n  he  may 
ask  the  motive  or  reason  of  my  having  commanded  him. 

Another  feature  of  the  address  I  deprecate,  which  is,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  child's  education  or  **  bringing  up^"  shall  not,  even  if 
adverse  to  virtue,  be  allowed  to  palliate  his  vices  or  crimes,  but  that 
full  retributive  justice  shall  be  meted  out  to  one  whose  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  training  have  been  neglected,  just  as  much  as  though 
in  these  respects  he  had  been  highly  favored.  He  illustrated  his  view 
in  opposition  to  this,  by  a  fact.  A  neighbour  of  his,  a  very  profane 
man,  would  o(\en  curse  his  little  son,  and  swear  at  him,  because  the 
hoy,  from  his  father's  example,  would  sometimes  swear  profanely. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask,  did  not  the  bringing  up  of  that  hoy,  the 
parental  and  other  immoral  influences  with  which  that  child  was  sur- 
rounded, go  far  in  the  mind  of  God,  as  well  as  of  man,  to  extenuate 
the  boy's  faults  1  Will  God — should  man — hold  that  child  as  strictly 
and  rigidly  responsible  as  though  he  had  been  religiously  educated  by 
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the  influence  of  Chrisiian  precept  and  example  combined?  He  further 
illustrated  by  allusions  to  the  former  lottery  gambling  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  a  State  which  had  assumed  the  right  to  monopolize  that 
department  of  vice,  to  raise  funds  for  the  endowment  of  her  colleges. 
Still  more  startling  was  his  allusion  to  the  license  laws.  If  a  man  will 
pay  five  dollars,  he  may  sell  all  the  grog  he  please,  but  if  he  will  not 
pay,  he  must  be  fined  and  sent  to  jaUI  not  for  the  crime  of  selling 
poison,  but  because  he  refuses  to  divide  the  plunder,  the  result  of  his 
crimes,  with  the  Christian  State  !  Besides,  the  law  provides  that  grog- 
selling  produces  naturally  and  universally,  drunkenness  and  crime.  A 
fither  and  mother  neglect  their  son.  He  is  educated  in  the  streets. 
The  Slate  licenses  grog-shops;  the  boy,  at  first  innocently,  not  safely 
for  himself,  goes  to  them  to  hear  stories.  He  soon  learns  to  drink- 
becomes  a  drunkard — becomes  reckless  in  his  drunkenness,  and 
criminal  in  his  recklessness;  he  murders  or  burns,  and  must  now  be 
hung,  must  feel  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  just  as  much  as  though 
his  whole  circumstances  had  been  wholly  favorable  to  temperance  and 
virtue.  In  short,  he  must  now  lose  his  life  for  5eeng  just  what  the  law 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  experiment,  knew  he  must  he^  what  the 
law  had  made  him  be,  first  the  victim  and  then  the  victimizes 

Mr.  Pierce  would  not  absolve  the  individual  from  his  responsi- 
bility  to  law,  but  would  hold  the  law  responsible  for  its  influence  on  the 
individual !  The  law — i\\Q  parent — should  not  be  remiss  in  duty, 
and  then  be  rigid,  and  exacting,  and  retributive,  in  its  demands  on  the 
victim  of  that  remissness. 

Mr.  T.  Rainey,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  regretted  that  abler  gentlemen 
from  the  West  had  not  adverted  to  Mr.  Bates's  excellent  lecture  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  great  want  o^ authority  in  all  our  schools. 
Every  individual  who  has  visited  the  schools  of  both  the  East  and  the 
VVest,  has  observed  the  superior  order,  harmony  and  authority  in  the 
former,  and  the  great  want  of  authority  in  the  government  of  the 
schools  of  the  latter.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact,  that  hitherto 
teaching  among  us  has  not  been  made  a  profession,  and  consequently, 
as  in  every  new  country,  those  teaching  have  continued  but  a  short 
time  in  oflice.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for  the  community  to  risk  much 
confidence  in  their  teachers,  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  they  assume  the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  they  cannot 
delegate  to  the  teacher,  or,  which  is  far  more  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned,  delegate  it  to  their  children. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  commence  with  Germany,  and  we  find  that  to  the 
teacher  is  accorded  an  importance,  dignity  and  authority  which  no 
slight  breath  of  opposition  may  blow  away ;  while  all  submit  to  his 
authority  as  a  properly  constituted  and  high  officer.  He  is  inducted  to 
his   office  with  religious  ceremonies;  becomes  the  conductor  of  the 
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Parish  thoir  ;  is  paid  an  ample  salary;  is  certain  of  the  continuance 
of  his  place,  unless  guilty  of  great  dereliction  of  duty,  and  finally,  after 
exhaustion  by  the  services  of  his  profession,  is,  in  his  superanuated 
condition,  supported  by  the  government.  Hence  the  community  look 
up  to  him,  and  parents  are  not  permitted  to  thwart  the  operations  of  the 
schpol  by  the  continual  assumption  of  petty  authorit}'. 

You  come  further,  and  find  that  in  New  England,  while  the  autho- 
rity is  not  so  strong  as  in  Germany,  it  is  yet  far  stronger  and  more 
salutary  than  in  the  West.  I  am  aware  that  many  in  the  West  think 
that  in  New  England  a  young  man  is  not  supposed  to  be  capable  of  any 
common  business  until  he  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old  ;  that  he  is 
scarcely  accountable,  and  is  to  be  closely  watched  by  his  parents  ;  and 
however  much  of  this  spirit  may  prevail,  yet  I  conceive  that  the  autho- 
rity delegated  by  the  New  England  community  to  the  teacher,  is  one  of 
the  surest  guarantees  of  their  permanent  success.  Human  nature  is 
yet  depraved,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  children 
unfitted  by  parental  training  for  submission  to  any  authority,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  So  long  as  parents  neglect  their  children,  or  so 
long  as  they  are  incapable  of  properly  influencing  them,  we  will  find 
youth  incapable  of  pursuasive  government,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  giving  to  those  to  whom  the  State  commits  them,  the  authority 
to  bend  them  to  the  proper  mould. — This  is  not  done  in  the  West ;  and 
is  the  source  of  continual  strife  and  turmoil ;  every  parent  wishes  his 
child  peculiar  privileges  and  favors,  while  he  is  unwilling  to  have  him 
bent  into  the  general  mould,  or  sacrifice  one  ambitious  feeling  for  the 
general  good. 

Mr.  Bates  remarked,  that  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  lecture  lie  had 
had  an  opportunity  only  to  express  the  prominent  shade  of  thought,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times,  without  qualifying 
remarks,  and  without  making  the  many  exceptions  which  obviously 
exist.  He  had  therefore  been,  he  perceived,  misunderstood  by  some  of 
the  speakers.  It  was,  perhaps,  better  that  it  was  so,  for  it  had  elicited 
strong  thoughts.  **  I  by  no  means  intend,"  he  said,  "to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  the  beneficial  influences  upon  our  country,  of  liberty  and 
equality.  We  all  know  them,  we  all  admit  them  ;  they  are  the  gene- 
ral boast  of  Americans.  It  is  emphatically  true  that  liberty  is  the  soul 
of  genius,  the  life  of  enterprise,  the  strongest  incitement  to  rigorous 
thou^iht  and  vigorous  action.  But  there  is  no  good  without  its  alloy, 
and  it  was  our  design  to  confine  ourself  to  the  evils  flowing  from  the 
extremes  of  equality  and  liberty  in  their  practical  operation.  It  is  trve 
that  our  ideas  of  equality  have  been  so  extended  and  our  fear  of  in- 
fringing upon  personal  rights  have  been  carried  so  far,  that  our  children 
are  in  many  cases  left  ungoverned,  that  thousands  of  the  young  men 
of  our  cities  (I  speak  what  I  know,)  openly  avow  themselves  disbe- 
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lievcrs  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  because  they  do  not  understand  them, 
or  because  these  truths  are  not  in  accordance  with  their  notions  of 
justice;  and  that  many  of  our  citizens  boldly  proclaim  that  they  will 
not  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  unless  they,  individually,  approve  of 
them. 

Again,  it  is  true,  that  the  practical  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  is  a 
barrier  to  high  literary  and  scientific  scholarship.  That  the  constant 
cry  is  "what  is  its  use?  The  cry  is  of  the  whole  people.  It  must  be 
and  it  is  listened  to.  Scholars  hear  it,  and  fashion  their  studies  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  In  our  colleges  and  schools  a  smattering  of  almost 
everything  is  obtained,  rather  than  thoroughness  in  anything. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  lecture  was  to  show  by  historical 
reference  that  education  has  in  all  ages  been  powerfully  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  views  of  the  controlling  men,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  so  now ;  thftt  the  governing  ideas  of  the  present  age 
are  equality  and  utility  ;  that  they  are  powerful  for  good  when  confined 
within  proper  limits,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  carry  them  to  dan- 
gerous extremes;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of 
the  people  is  intrusted,  to  watch  and  find  out  these  dangers;  that  the 
counteracting  power  lies  with  educators  and  teachers  rather  than  with 
any  other  class  in  the  community ;  that  education  must  control  the 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  or  they  would  control  education." 

Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  said  it  was  late,  but  he  must  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  audience  for  an  opportunity  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  general  onslaught  the  lecturer  had  made  upon  Reformers. 
He  had  condemned,  not  a  class,  but  the  whole.  He  denounced  those 
who  grappled  with  the  vices  of  the  age !  It  was  owing  to  the  reform- 
ers that  old  errors  in  religion,  politics  and  social  life  are  broken  up. 
He  knew  that  many  measures  of  reform  are  wrong  and  dangerous,  but 
it  becomes  the  true  philanthropist  to  point  out  these  errors,  and  not  seek 
to  belittle  a  great  and  noble  band  of  public  benefactors  by  casting  a 
stigma  upon  them.  If  crime  was  pressed  upon  him  by  an  Angel  of 
Light,  he  would  resist  it.  The  Convention  had  met  to  promote  educa- 
tion, not  to  condemn  progress.  When,  a  few  days  ago,  a  woman  not 
many  hundred  miles  distant,  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  teaching  a 
child  to  read  the  Bible,  must  he  sit  idle,  and  be  content  with  the  state 
of  things?  He  would  obey  just  and  wholesome  laws,  but  he  must  re- 
sist unjust  and  tyrannical  ones.  To  illustrate  his  idea,  Mr.  G.  referred 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  condemned,  With  severity,  the  idea  o£ 
submitting  to  it. 


APPEIDIX   B. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDEXT  MAHAN. 


In  various  parts  of  Christendom  the  comnnonly  established  systems 
of  liberal  education,  have  for  some  years  past  been  the  object  of  much 
thought  and  inquiry  among  all  classes  of  community.  Everywhere 
inquiry  has  resulted  in  sentiments  of  deep  and  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are,  sentiments  which  have  found  utterance  in 
numbers  of  the  leading  reviews  and  other  important  publications  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  which  in  this  country  have  occasioned 
the  founding  or  re-organization  of  four  Universities — Brown,  Rochester, 
Virginia  and  Cleveland — upon  principles  differing  in  many  fundamen- 
tal particulars  from  those  which  obtain  in  other  kindred  Institutions. 
The  elucidation  and  comparative  merits  of  these  principles,  denomina- 
ted by  Dr.  Wayland,  the  "  New  System  of  Liberal  Education,"  will 
be  the  object  of  the  present  address. 

One  thought  before  entering  upon  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the  spirit 
with  which  this  subject  should  be  investigated  and  discussed.  That 
the  subject  demands  full  and  careful  investigation  and  discussion,  no 
on'e  can  doubt.  The  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, renders  this  quite  evident,  a  sentiment  rendering  it  undeniably 
certain  that  a  great  educational  want,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  public 
mind,  is  not  met  by  the  old  system.  "  Does  the  wild  ass  bray  when 
he  hath  grass,  or  loweth  the  ox  over  its  fodder?"  The  general  mind 
does  not  rise  up  in  deep  dissatisfaction  with  that  by  which  its  conscious 
necessities  are  met. — Discussion,  then,  is  demanded.  But  with  what 
spirit  should  it  he  conducted.  Surely  the  advocates  of  these  respective 
systems,  should  not  regard  themselves,  nor  should  they  be  regarded  by 
others,  as  enemies,  but  as  mutual  inquirers  after  what  is  true  and  best 
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on  this,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Truth, 
not  victory,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  concerned.  As  honest,  indepen- 
dent inquirers  afler  truth,  then,  let  the  advocates  of  these  systems 
"  take  advice  and  speak  their  minds." 

We  will  now  advance  to  a  direct  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  address,  to  wit :  the  character  and  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  of  liberal  education^  the  New  and  the  Old,  We  will  first, 
consider  the  character  and  essential  elements  of  these  two  systems  as 
distinguished  the  one  from  the  other,  and  will  then  contemplate  their 
comparative  merits. 

In  respect  to  the  Old  system,  the  first  characteristic  which  strikes 
the  contemplative  observer,  is  the  compulsory  element  by  which  it  is 
encumbered,  in  all  its  departments.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  all  students 
alike,  whatever  their  natural  capacities,  tastes,  adaptations  and  pros- 
pective pursuits  in  life,  are,  on  entering  an  Institution  under  the  control 
of  this  system,  required  and  necessitated  to  pursue  one  prescribed  and 
fixed  course  of  study.  The  course  is  fixed  and  compulsory,  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  kind  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  but  also  and  equally  in 
respect  to  the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  each  and  every  particular 
science,  and  to  each  department  of  that  science. 

The  principle  of  exclusiveness  is  the  next  characteristic  of  this  sys- 
tem which  claims  our  attention.  I  refer  to  its  almost  exclusive  adapta- 
tion to  educate  mind  for  the  learned  professions  only.  If  you  wish  to 
educate  your  son  for  any  other  sphere  of  activity,  such,  for  example, 
as  a  civil  engineer,  scientific  farmer,  or  accountant,  there  is  no  place 
for  him  in  our  ordinary  colleges.  Hence,  such  colleges,  located  in  any 
particular  community,  have  little  or  no  tendencies  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences,  even  of  those  in  which  all  have  a  common  interest 
in  such  community. 

This  system  also  was  projected  with  an  almost  exclusive  reference 
to  the  education  of  the  intellect,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  that  of 
the  sensibility  and  heart.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  none  can 
doubt  who  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  fundamental  characteris- 
tics of  the  system. 

In  this  system,  also,  there  is  to  my  mind,  a  strange  and  melancholy 
absence  of  all  adequate  provision  for  a  profound  and  extensive  study 
of  the  two  great  volumes  that  God  has  written — the  Book  of  Nature 
and  of  Revelation.  We  should  suppose,  did  not  stubborn  facts  contra- 
dict the  supposition,  that  the  high  road  of  the  educated  student  would 
lie  directly  through  the  centre  of  these  divine  volumes.  But  here  is  a 
system,  professing  to  have  originated  in  that  profound  wisdom  which 
is  exclusively  qualified  to  guide  in  the  education  of  mind,  a  system, 
however,  in  which  the  great  Book  of  Nature  is  studied  but  little,  and 
that  of  inspiration  less,  a  system  in  traversing  which  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  but  seldom  fixed  by  those  visions  divine  which  open  upon 
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the  mind  on  the  top  of  Zion's  hill,  or  his  thirst  for  knowledge  refreshed 
from  "Siloa's  brook  that  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

The  essential  elements  of  this  system  next  claim  our  attention.  A  Aer 
the  student  has  completed  his  education  in  the  common  school,  having 
become  sufficiently  proficient  in  such  studies  as  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic,  he  spends  from  two  to  three  years  in  his  preparatory, 
and  four  in  the  college  course.  Of  this  entire  period,  upwards  of  one 
half  is  occupied  in  studying  the  two  dead  languages,  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  Quite  one  half  of  the  remainder  is  spent  on  the  diflferent 
departments  of  the  mathematics,  and  the  fraction  left  is  divided  between 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  diflferent  sciences,  a  smattering  of  all  of  which, 
the  pupil,  it  is  thought,  must  acquire,  or  he  is  not  properly  speaking,  a 
liberally  educated  man.  All  these  studies  are  selected,  and  pursued 
with  no  specific  reference  to  the  mental  adaptations  of  the  student  or  to 
his  calling  when  he  enters  upon  the  sphere  of  active  life.  The  simple 
and  almost  exclusive  end  and  aim  is  to  secure  a  degree  of  mental  dis* 
cipline,  by  which  the  graduate  will,  as  far  as  his  course  of  study  is 
concerned,  be  equally  adapted  to  any  and  every  calling  alike,  and  to 
no  one  in  particular. 

I  refer  to  but  one  additional  characteristic  of  this  system,  a  charac- 
teristic which  deserves  very  special  attention.  The  main  direction 
of  the  student's  mind,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  system,  is  not 
towards  facts  or  realities  material  or  mental.  His  mind  is  not  drawn 
into  deep  intercommunion  with  the  great  facts  and  problems  of  the 
universe,  nor  with  the  laws  and  principles  by  which  those  facts  and 
problems  may  be  explained  and  solved.  This  system  seems  to  have 
been  projected  with  no  particular  reference  to  any  such  high  end  as 
this.  Nor  is  there  in  it  any  adaptation  to  secure  that  form  of  mental 
strength  which  can  be  secured  only  by  habituating  the  mind  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  weight  of  great  thoughts,  to  long  and  deep  converse 
with  those  eternal  laws  and  principles  which  underlie  the  vast  masses 
of  facts  and  events  which  rise  up  around  us,  in  the  universe  of  matter 
and  mind.  The  student  is  indeed  disciplined,  or  attempted  to  be,  to 
hard  mental  labor.  But  the  most  of  that  labor  is  expended  in  deci- 
phering the  meaning  of  sentences  in  the  dead  languages,  sentences 
containing  ideas  in  which  most  students  feel  no  intrinsic  interest,  which 
contain  no  great  principles  which  they  will  have  occasion  to  apply  in 
subsequent  life,  and  which,  of  course,  they  have  no  motives  to  treasure 
up  or  recur  to  for  future  reflection.  It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  to 
say  the  least,  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  a  liberal  education,  should 
be  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  nature  and  application  of  those 
universal  and  eternal  laws  and  principles  by  a  knowledge  of  which, 
and  by  that  alone,  the  great  problems  of  the  universe,  material  and 
mental,  may  be  solved.  It  would  seem  that  as  mind  expands  upon 
those  principles,  and  tasks  its  powers  in  the  solution  of  those  problems, 
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that  then  and  only  then,  the  highest  forms  of  mental  development 
would  be  secured.  This,  it  would  seem,  must  be  the  soil  in  which 
great  thinkers  will  be  produced.  If  we  would  have  mind  move  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  power,  it  should  be  habituated,  during  the  progress  of 
its  education,  to  those  forms  of  thinking  by  which  it  shall  be  long  held 
in  deep  and  solemn  converse  with  the  great  realities,  finite  and  infinite, 
within  and  around  it,  and  with  the  laws  and  principles  by  \^Wich  such 
realities  are  controlled  and  governed.  It  is  by  ferappling  with  the  great 
problems  thus  presented,  and  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  great  truths 
thus  laid  upon  it,  that  mind  towers  up  to  an  overshadowing  greatness, 
and  stands  before  us,  "  with  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear  the  weight 
of  mightiest  monarchies."  With  no  such  reference  as  this,  however, 
was  the  old  system  of  liberal  education  projected.  The  idea  of  pro- 
ducing such  high  forms  of  mental  development,  seems  hardly  to  have 
a  place  in  any  department  of  it. 

But  what  of  the  New  system  ?  What  are  its  principles,  aims,  and 
fundamental  characteristics?  And  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  Old  ? 
I  will  present  the  former  as  announced  by  the  Board  of  Trust  of  the 
Cleveland  University. 

"The  general  design  and  aim  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Uni- 
versity, in  conducting  its  affairs,  is  and  shall  be,  to  furnish  facilities  for 
such  forms  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  training,  as  will  best  qualify 
youth  for  the  various  professions  and  spheres  of  useful  activity,  and 
practical  duties  of  life.  This  end  they  will  aim  to  attain  by  the  follow- 
ing instrumentalities,  and  by  the  observance  of  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  They  will  endeavor  to  furnish  in  the  University,  the  best  practi- 
cable facilities  for  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  instruction  in  the 
various  important  sciences,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Languages,  the  Mathematics,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Biblical  Science  and  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres, 
Law  and  Political  Economy,  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  and  the  Na- 
tural Sciences. 

2.  At  the  head  of  each  department  of  science,  one  or  more  able 
Piofessors  shall  be  placed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  perfect,  in  their 
respective  departments,  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  means  can  be  secured,  they  will  procure  for  the 
University,  an  ample  and  choice  library,  cabinet  of  minerals,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  &c. 

4.  Individuals  of  good  morals,  and  of  capacities  and  attainments 
qualifying  them  for  a  profitable  study  of  any  of  the  sciences  taught  in 
the  University,  and  wishing  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  same, 
shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Institution,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  desired,  without  being  compelled  to  pursue  other  and 
different  studies. 
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5.  Students  commencing  particular  studies  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
drop  the  same,  and  enter  upon  others,  till  they  hnwe  become  thoroughly 
disciplined  in  those  already  commenced,  or  until  radical  disqualifica- 
tions have  been  disclosed  for  making  such  attainments. 

6.  As  Speaking,  Composition,  and  moral  and  religious  action  per- 
tain to  individuals  in  every  sphere  in  life,  instruction  in  these  shall 
constitute  an  essential  element  alike  of  all  departments  of  instrtiction 
given  in  the  University. 

7.  When  a  student  has  become,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty, 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  he  shall 
receive  from  them  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  such  department  or 
departments  of  the  University. 

8.  For  the  encouragement  of  high  attainments  among  pupils,  in 
science  and  literature,  the  following  degrees  may  and  shall,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  be  conferred  in  the  University,  to  wit:  B.  P.,  B.  A.,  and 
M .  A.  The  first  shall  be  conferred  upon  such  as  have  been  thoroughly 
disciplined  in  Philosophy,  the  Mathematics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences ; 
the  second,  upon  such  as  have  made  attainments  in  the  Sciences  and 
Belles  Lettres,  equivalent  to  the  usual  College  course ;  and  the  last, 
upon  such  as  have  made  still  higher  attainments. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  usual  recitation  exercises,  members  of  the  Fa- 
culty shall  be  expected  to  deliver  from  time  to  time,  courses  of  popular 
lectures,  on  the  principles  and  practical  applications  of  the  sciences,  and 
on  other  important  subjects.  These  lectures  shall  be  open,  not  only  to 
regular  members  of  the  University,  but  to  the  community  generally, 
who  may  purchase  tickets  of  admission."    . 

Such  is  the  new  system  of  liberal  education  as  developed  in  the  Cleve- 
land University.  In  this  system,  as  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  the 
compulsory  principle,  both  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  their  pursuit,  is  wholly  excluded, 
the  object  of  the  system  being  not  to  compel  the  student  to  study  many 
things,  but  to  render  him  truly  proficient  in  what  he  does  study. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  of  the  system,  also,  that  its  privileges  are 
available,  not  only  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  liberal 
education,  but  to  the  vast  multitudes  who  desire  to  perfect  their  ac- 
quaintance with  particular  departments  of  science,  without  taking  the 
full  course  referred  to. 

Education,  according  to  the  fundamental  aim  of  this  system,  too,  is 
to  be  adapted  to  the  natural  capacities  and  adaptations  of  the  student, 
and  to  his  sphere  of  action  in  subsequent  life. 

A  fundamental  object  of  the  system  throughout  is  the  education,  not 
merely  of  the  intellectual,  but  also  of  the  moral  departments  of  our 
being.  It  aims  at  a  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man.  And 
finally,  education  is  to  be  pursued  on  a  scale  far  more  extensive  under 
the  New  system  than  under  the  Old.    The  same  sciences  will  be  taught 
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in  each,  with  the  excej  tion  of  the  Modern  Languages,  which  have  been 
incorporated  info  Jhe  former.  Under  the  New  system,  however,  as  the 
time  for  study  is  not  limited,  and  riper  proficiency  of  scholarship  being 
always  and  in  all  departments  of  study  the  fundamental  aim,  each  par- 
ticular science  will  be  pursued  for  a  far  longer  period,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  than  under  the  Old  system.  But.  of  this  I  shall  speak 
particularly  in  another  place. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  department  of  our 
subject — the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  systems.  In  treating  this 
department  of  the  subject,  two,  and  only  two  great  inquiries  will  be  the 
main  topic  of  remark — the  comparative  adaptation  of  the  two  systems 
to  secure  in  the  pupil  ripe  scholarship  or  thorough  menial  discipline^ 
and  their  comparative  adaptation  as  systems  of  liberal  education,  to  meet 
the  known  wants  of  the,  public. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Old  system,  that  that  system 
has  an  almost  if  not  quite  exclusive  adaptation  to  secure  the  high  attain- 
ment of  ripe  scholarship  or  thorough  mental  discipline  in  the  pupil,  and 
that  every  departure  from  that  system,  in  whatever  direction  it  may 
seem  to  advance,  is  in  fact  a  departure  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
tends  to  but  one  result,  to  lower  the  standard  of  liberal  education. 
Without  the  fear  of  properly  incurring  the  charge  of  arrogance  or  pre- 
sumption, we  may  modestly  ask   for  the  reason  and  grounds  of  this 
high  and  exclusive  claim.     For  what  reason  must  we  assume  that  ripe 
scholarship  is  to  be  expected  from  but  one  system  of  liberal  education 
only,  that  in  which  all  minds,  whatever  their  natural  capacities,  adap- 
tations, desires  and  prospective  spheres  of  action,  are  all  attempted  to 
be  run  into  one  and  the  same  mould ;  in  other  words,  in  which  all  are 
compelled  to  study  precisely  the  same  things,  and  for  just  the  same 
amount  of  time?     Is  it  a  self-evident  truth  that  thorough  mental  dis- 
cipline can  be  attained   under  no  other  system,  and  that  every  such 
system  is  justly  implicated  with  the  charge  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
liberal  education?     It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  properly  reflected 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  standard  of  liberal  education  is  by  no  means 
too  high,  that  it  ought  to  be  elevated  rather  than  depressed.     But  why 
should  we  suppose  that  any  and  every  departure  from  the  Old  system 
is  a  movement  in  the  wrong  direction? 

Is  it,  I  ask  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  designed  under  the  New 
system  to  shorten  the  time  of  study  required  to  attain  the  form  of 
education  of  which  we  are  speaking?  No  such  thing  is  intended  by 
the  founders  and  advocates  of^  this  system.  They  have  no  intention  to 
shorten  the  time,  lessen  the  amount,  nor  lighten  the  burden  of  study , 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  system  which  even  looks  towards  such  ti 
result. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  system  aflTords  facilities  for  profitable  study 
for  a  period  of  time  far  more  lengthened  than  the  Old.     When  the 
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Student  has  completed  his  four  years  in  any  college  based  upon  the 
Old  system,  he  has  gone  over  the  entire  circle  of  studies  pursued  there, 
and  can  spend  no  longer  time  with  any  considerable  protit  in  attending 
upon  the  instruction  given  in  the  institution.  If  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  instruction  given,  he  can  do  it  only  by  entering  classes  who,  for 
the  first  time,  are  passing  over  the  very  ground  which  he  has  already 
traversed :  this,  few  graduates  will  do  or  can  do  with  advantage. 

But  how  is  it  in  a  University  based  upon  the  New  system?  In  such 
an  institution  the  fundamental  aim  is  a  full  and  thorough  acquaintance 
and  mastership  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  every  study  he  does  go  over. 
Each  science,  therefore,  will  be  taught  upon  a  scale  far  more  extensive 
and  thorough  than  in  an  ordinary  College,  and  a  far  longer  period  will 
be  occupied  in  its  study.  A  student  commences  the  study  of  as  many 
sciences  as  he  can  for  the  time  pursue  with  profit,  and  tarries  in 
them,  till  his  beard  is  grown,  till  he  is  a  proper  graduate  in  them. 
He  then,  with  the  strength  required,  and  with  the  habit  the  most 
important  of  all  others,  fixed  and  settled  in  his  mind  o^  mastering  what 
he  undertakes,  enters  upon  others  and  pursues  them  upon  the  same 
principles.  Thus,  if  he  chooses,  he  completes  the  entire  circle  of  the 
sciences.  The  result  is,  that  whereas  he  can  with  no  considerable 
profit  spend  more  than  four  years  in  a  college  organized  under  the  Old, 
he  can  spend  six  or  ten  years  with  advantages  perpetually  accumulating 
m  a  University  based  upon  the  New  system. 

But  shall  we  find  the  superior  claims  of  the  Old  system  in  its  higher 
intrinsic  adaptation  to  secure  ripe  scholarship  in  the  student?  What, 
permit  me  to  ask  in  reply,  is  the  result  of  education  under  the  Old 
system?  Does  it  secure  as  a  matter  of  fact  ripe  scholarship  in  students 
in  any  one  particular  science,  or  in  all  of  them  together?  Does  the 
degree  which  they  receive  at  the  close  of  their  college  course,  indicate 
any  such  thing?  Dr.  Wayland  afBrms  that  that  degree  indicates  little 
if  any  thing  more  than  this,  "that  the  student  has  remained  four  years 
within  the  college  walls,  and  has  paid  his  bills."  Thousands  of  times 
has  the  assertion  been  made,  without  contradiction,  that  one-half  of  our 
graduates,  on  leaving  college,  cannot,  without  a  lexicon,  even  read  their 
own  diplomas.  Dr.  Channing  pronounced  the  Old  system  of  liberal 
education  in  this  country,  as  far  as  the  dead  languages  are  concerned, 
a  failure;  and  when  has  the  declaration  met  with  a  denial?  And,  if 
our  liberally  educated  students  do  not,  and  the  world  cannot  but  know 
that  they  do  not,  attain  to  ripe  scholarship  in  the  languages,  they  of 
course  do  not  and  cannot  in  the  other  sciences.  A  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  many  sciences  is  the  highest  form  of  scholarship  to  which 
even  the  best  of  our  students  do  in  fact  attain.  And  how  long  shall 
such  a  form  of  education  be  miscalled  ripe  scholarship?  When  will 
the  old  and  homely,  but  eternally  true  proverb,  "  a  jack  at  all  trades 
and  good  at  none,"  be  understood  to  be  as  applicable  to  systems  of  libe- 
ral education  as  to  any  and  all  other  forms  of  human  activity? 
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The  leading  ideas  under  the  influence  of  which  a  course  of  liberal 
education  is  pursued  under  the  two  systems,  will  also  help  us  to  decide 
correctly  upon  their  comparative  adaptation  to  induce  ripe  scholarship, 
or  thorough  mental  discipline  in  the  student.  The  influence  of  every 
system  of  education,  in  developing  the  mental  powers,  must  depend, 
more  than  upon  any  thing  else,  upon  the  leading  idea  of  the  student 
while  under  it.  Now  what  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  student  on  enter* 
ing  a  college  course  under  the  Old  system?  It  is  this.  He  has  to 
spend  four  years  in  the  Institution,  and  to  pass  with  a  degree  of  tho- 
roughness and  industry,  perfectly  undefined,  over  all  the  studies  pre- 
scribed. If  he  can  only  contrive  to  do  enough  to  keep  in  his  class,  and 
to  squeeze  through  his  examinations,  (and  what  student  can^t  do  this  ?) 
he  leaves  college  at  the  end  of  his  course,  with  the  same  diploma  in  his 
hand,  and  standing  on  the  same  footing,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  his 
Alma  Mater  is  concerned,  as  the  best  scholar  in  the  Institution.  The 
diploma  which  he  carries  is  no  sure  pledge  to  the  world  that  he  is  a 
ripe  scholar  id  any  single  science  which  he  has  studied. 

Very  difierent  and  opposite  is  the  leading  idea  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  student  passes  through  his  entire  course  under  the  New 
system.  The  overshadowing  idea  throughout  his  entire  course  is,  ripe 
thorough  scholarship  in  every  particular  science  which  he  does  study. 
When  he  enters  upon  the  study  of  any  particular  science,  he  is  not  to 
leave  it  and  advance  to  others  till  the  Faculty  of  the  University  are 
ready  to  vouch  for  his  standing  as  a  ripe  scholar  in  those  already  com- 
menced. When  he  lays  in  his  claim  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees, 
that  claim  is  not  to  rest  upon  the  time  which  has  been  occupied  in 
study,  nor  upon  the  mere  number  of  studies  which  may  have  been 
dipped  into;  but  exclusively  upon  certificates  of  graduation  as  a  ripe 
scholar  in  a  sufficient  number  of  the  sciences  to  demand  such  degree. 
Under  which  of  these  leading  ideas,  that  presented  in  the  New  or  the 
Old  system,  is  ripe  scholarship  most  likely  to  result? 

I  now  assume  a  still  more  decisive  position  in  respect  to  the  compa- 
rative claims  of  these  two  systems.  While  no  system  can  be  con- 
ceived of  more  perfectly  adapted  to  secure  thorough  mental  discipline 
in  the  pupil  than  the  New  system,  the  leading  tendency  of  the  Old  is 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  only  has  attained  to  thorough  mentpl 
discipline  who  has,  during  the  progress  of  his  education,  and  as  the 
result  of  it,  acquired  the  power  of  deep  and  fundamental  thought  upon 
all  subjects  upon  which  they  may^  have  occasion  to  treat.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  circumstances  of  the  student  during  the  entire 
course  of  his  education  under  the  Old  system.  He  commences  with 
three  daily  recitations  in  as  many  important  sciences. — These  he  pur- 
sues for  a  fixed  period — a  period  too  short,  however,  for  a  thorough 
acquaintanace  with  any  of  them.  At  the  close  of  such  period,  he  is 
hurried  into  other  studies,  which  occupy  his  entire  time,  and  leave  him 
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none  to  enlarge  and  perfect  his  acquisitions  in  the  6e1ds  previously  mo 
over.  Thus  he  passes  through  his  whole  course  of  liberal  education, 
at  the  close  of  which,  without  a  revision  of  the  past,  and  in  a  state  of 
almost  total  forgetfulness  of  the  most  of  it,  he  pushes  directly  into  his 
professional  studies.  What  kind  of  mental  habits  has  he  been  gene- 
rating alt  this  time,  «nd  must  have  generated,  as  far  as  the  legitimate 
influence  of  his  course  of  study  is  concerned?  Those  of  hasty  super- 
ficial thinking  on  all  subjects.  The  fixed  habit  of  thoroughly  finishing 
whatever  is  undertaken  must  be  the  first  and  last  element  in  every 
wisely  constructed  system  of  liberal  education.  Precisely  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  fixed  tendency  of  every  leading  element  of  the  Old 
system. 

The  principle  of  requiring  all  students  alike,  diverse  as  their  capa- 
cities and  adaptations  always  are,  to  study  precisely  the  same  things 
and  for  (he  same  amount  of  time,  tends  wholly  in  the  same  direction. 
The  result  is  and  must  be,  that  while  a  large  portion  of  them  are  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time  compelled  to  pursue  studies  for  which 
th''y  have  and  can  have  no  relish  or  adaptation,  that  such  an  amount 
of  study  will  l;e  required  that  the  powers  of  one-half  will  be  either  over- 
taxed, or  not  drawn  upon  sufficiently,  the  fixed  tendency  in  either  case 
being  towards  the  formation  of  habits  of  listless  or  superficial  study. 

Under  the  New  system,  on  the  other  hand,  while  each  science  is  to 
he  studied  till  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  disciplined  in  it,  and  none  are 
com^ielled  to  study  any  thing  to  which  they  are  unadapted,' and  which 
ronm^quently  they  cannot  but  dislike,  all  will  be  required,  from  day  to 
dny,  to  carry  on  as  many  studies  as  they  can  thoroughly  master,  and 
none  will  1)0  permitted  to  study  more.  If  A  can  master  but  one  study, 
ho  will  take  but  one.  If  B  can  master  two,  three,  or  even  four 
branches  nf  study  in  the  same  time,  such  will  be  the  task  assigned 
him.  If  B  can  really  and  truly,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  mas- 
ter nil  the  studies  required  for  the  higher  degrees,  he  will  receive  his 
diploma  accordingly.  If  A  must  study  five  years  to  make  the  same 
attainments,  he  ought  not  to  graduate  at  an  earlier  period.  Such  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  tfie  system.  Can  we  conceive  of  a  system  bet- 
ter  adnfitrd  for  the  attainment  of  ripe  scholarship  in  the  pupil  ?  Who 
can  justly  maintain  that  the  Old  is  equally  adapted  to  secure  this  high 
end? 

Wo  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  comparative  adaptations  of 
these  two  systems  to  meet  the  known  educational  necessif.ie8  of  the 
public.  That  the  public  imperiously  needs  a  large  class  of  liberally 
educated  men,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Equally  manifest  is  the  fact, 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  require  that  among  educated  men  there 
shall  be  n  great  diversity  of  forms  of  scientific  excellence.  We  need, 
for  example,  our  Linguists,  Mathematicians,  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phers, Chemists  and  Physiologiets,  and  those  who  excel  in  all  the 
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diverse  departments  of  the  natural  sciences.  To  attain  to  excellence 
in  these  diverse  departments,  different  individuals  have  natural  adapta- 
tions.— If  our  systems  of  liberal  education  would  meet  the  public 
necessities  and  meet  them  most  perfectly,  they  must  tend  fundamentally 
to  lead  out  these  adaptations,  and  give  them  the  most  full  and  perfect 
development  wherever  they  exist.  As,  Americans  we  are  also  pecu- 
liarly a  practical  people.  To  attain  to  the  superior  excellence  to  which 
as  a  people  we  are  bound  to  attain,  all  forms  and  departments  of 
activity  with  us  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  adjusted  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples. No  nation  on  earth  is  so  favorably  located  for  such  high 
attainments,  as  this.  To  realize  such  an  end  is  one  of  our  grand 
missions  among  the  great  family  of  nations.  Institutions  and  systems 
of  liberal  education  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  nation  must 
be  specifically  adapted  to  secure  these  grand  results.  Of  this  no  one 
can  doubt.  What  are  the  comparative  adaptations  of  the  two  systems 
under  consideration  to  realize  such  results? 

If  we  recur,  for  a  momenf,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Old 
system  originated,  we  may  obtain  some  light  upon  such  an  inquiry,  as 
far  as  this  system  is  concerned.  At  that  time  almost,  if  not  quite  all, 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  then  existed,  all  treatises 
on  all  departments  of  science,  lay  embalmed  in  the  two  dead  languages, 
— the  Latin  and  Greek.  Learned  men  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
literature  and  science,  read,  conversed  and  wrote  in  these  languages. 
The  study  of  such  languages  was  indispensable  to  a  study  of  any  and 
all  the  other  sciences.  Their  study,  as  a  consequence,  became  a  lead- 
ing element  in  all  systems  of  liberal  education,  and  became  so  primarily, 
not  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  but  as  the  medium  of  introduction 
^o  all  forms  of  knowledge  then  existing.  As  this  system  also  was,  for 
the  most  part,  projected  under  papal  influences,  two  things  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  excluded  from  it,  a  profound  study  of  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  revelation.  Such  were  the  circumstances  and  influences  which 
originally  gave  birth  to  this  system,  a  system  in  most  respects  wisely 
adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  student  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  science.  Since  then,  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world,  there  has 
been  a  total  revolution.  *<  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and  behold 
all  things  have  become  new."  "A  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth" 
have  been  created,  the  old  having  passed  away,  and  almost  ceased  to 
be  held  in  remembrance.  In  other  words,  the  treasures  of  science, 
instead  of  lyin^  embalmed  in  the  languages  referred  to,  as  in  former 
years,  are  all,  the  scriptures  in  their  original  language,  and  the  classics 
themselves  excepted,  translated  into  our  native  language.  These 
excepted,  no  one  has  occasion  to  resort  to  the  dead  languages  as  a 
means  of  introduction  to  any  of  the  great  sciences  commended  to  the 
study  of  the  student.  In  traversing  the  vast  continents  of  thought 
which  modern  science  has  laid  open  to  his  investigation,  he  reads 
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everything  in  his  own  native  language.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  total 
revolution  in  the  world  of  science,  should  we  not  expect  that  a  corres- 
ponding revolution  would  be  demanded  in  our  systems  of  liberal  educa- 
tion ?  Can  we  suppose  that  a  system  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
student  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  would  be  adapted  to  his  wants  in 
circumstances  entirely  new?  As  the  heathen  classics  have  ceased 
altogether  to  be  the  medium  of  scientific  communication  among  the 
literati  of  the  world,  as  they  now  appear  only  as  one  among  the  many 
branches  of  science  that  need  to  be  studied  by  different  classes  of 
scienti^c  men,  and  as  all  departments  of  science  cannot  be  properly 
studied  by  every  student,  as  a  selection  must  be  made,  some  studied 
and  others  neglected,  why  should  every  student  in  a  course  of  liberal 
education  be  compelled  to  study  these  languages,  and  that  to  the 
necessary  neglect  of  others  to  which  he  may  possess  a  natural  adapta- 
tion? Why  should  not  these  languages  take  their  place  in  our  systems 
of  liberal  education  with  other  great  departments  of  science,  to  be 
studied,  like  others,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  as  his  natural  adapta- 
tions and  future  activities  may  demand?  Why  should  that  be  com- 
pulsory with  the  student  now,  when  the  reasons  which  originally 
rendered  it  such,  have  ceased  to  exist  altogether? 

We  will  now  contemplate  the  comparative  adaptation  of  these  sys- 
tems to  secure  in  individual  minds  of  diversified  adaptations,  such  as 
universally  exist  among  those  who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal 
education,  the  most  full  and  perfect  forms  of  mental  development.  It 
is  a  maxim  which,  for  ages,  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  that  *'  if  we 
would  govern  nature,  we  must  obey  her  laws."  Every  tree,  plant  and 
vegetable,  has  its  fixed  law  of  growth  and  development.  The  syca- 
more will  not  grow  upon  the  top  of  Liebanon,  nor  the  majestic  cedar  in 
the  vale  below.  The  orange  cannot  endure  the  winter's  cold,  nor  can 
the  tall  oak  be  produced  in  a  hot-bed.  The  products  of  the  vital 
powers  of  nature  are  brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  when,  and  only 
when  each  plant  or  tree  is  educated  in  harmony  with  its  own  fixed  laws 
of  growth  and  development.  The  same  must  be  equally  true  of  mind. 
All  men  are  not  constituted  for  the  same  forms  of  activity.^ — Nor  are 
all  minds  adapted  to  the  same  forms  of  thinking.  The  attempt  to  sub- 
ject minds  of  diverse  capacities  and  adaptations  to  the  same  iron  sys- 
tem of  mental  training,  is  as  fatal  a  war  upon  nature  as  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  rear  all  the  peculiar  productions  of  all  climes  in  the  same 
degrees  of  latitude  and  under  the  same  forms  of  culture.  Had  a  New- 
ton and  a  Milton  been  forced  under  the  same  forms  of  mental  discipline, 
the  one  would  never  have  produced  the  **  Principia,"  nor  the  other 
**  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  only  when  mind  is  educated  under  the  influence 
of  some  great  leading  idea  to  which  God  and  nature  had  adapted  it, 
that  it  can  attain  to  that  full  and  perfect  development  which  its  Crea- 
tor intended.     Educators  of  mind,  like  those  of  trees,  plants  and  flowers. 
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should  be  careful  to  discover  leading  individual  adaptations,  and  should 
educate  the  mental  powers  accordingly.  When  each  mind  has  found 
its  proper  sphere  of  mental  activity,  and  is  energizing  upon  its  own 
proper  forms  of  thinking,  then  it  is  that  all  its  powers  tower  up  to 
their  full  and  perfect  manhood  of  development.  Force  mind  to  tax 
and  expend  its  powers  upon  forms  of  thinking  for  which  it  has  no 
adaptation,  and  for  which  it  has  and  can  have  no  deep  relish,  but  a 
resistless  repugnance,  and  you  as  certainly  dwarf,  instead  of  develope 
its  powers,  as  you  would  those  of  the  tree  or  plant  if  you  should  attempt 
to  force  its  growth  out  of  its  proper  soil  and  clime. 

Here  stand  distinctly  revealed  the  fundamental  objections  against  the 
old  system  of  liberal  education.  It  is  throughout  a  war  upon  nature, 
instead  of  a  S3r8tem  of  growth  and  development,  in  harmony  with  her 
laws— a*  Procrustes'  bed,  in  which  minds  of  diverse  capacities  and 
adaptations,  are,  as  occasion  requires,  stretched  and  hewn  asunder, 
without  mercy,  and  in  my  judgment  with  as  little  wisdom. 

Here  stands  revealed  the  wise  adaptations  of  the  New  System.  It 
aims  to  educate  him  by  obeying  its  laws.  It  aims  to  educate  indivi- 
dual minds  by  wisely  adapting  its  principles  to  individual  tendencies 
and  adaptations,  and  thus  to  secure  the  most  diversified,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  full  and  perfect  forms  of  mental  development. 
And  where  is  the  want  of  adaptation  in  the  system  to  secure  such  a 
result? 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Old  system,  a  feature  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  which  demonstrates  its  total  unadaptedness  to  give  to 
mind  the  most  full  and  perfect  development.  I  refer  to  the  principle 
of  crowding  the  study  of  so  many  dififerent  sciences  into  the  very 
limited  space  of  time  allotted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education. 
Suppose  a  father  should  attempt  to  introduce  a  son  to  two  distinct  me- 
chanical trades  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  years ;  thinking  that  by 
such  a  course  of  training  that  son  would  attain  to  the  high  degree  of 
Master  of  Mechanics.  To  what  form  of  mechanical  excellence  would 
he  attain  under  such  a  kind  of  education  ?  Would  mechanics  thus 
trained,  beat  all  likely  to  attain  to  such  forms  of  excellence  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  demands  in  that  class  of  men  ?  But  what  is  this  compared 
with  a  system  of  mental  training  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  edu* 
cate  mind  to  proficiency  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  distinct  and  import- 
ant sciences  during  the  very  period  under  consideration  ?  To  what 
forms  of  mental  excellence,  such  as  the  public  interests  demand  in  edu- 
cated men,  are  minds  thus  trained  likely  to  attain  ?  In  the  study  of 
any  particular,  science  there  are  two  distinct  periods,  that  of  mere  men- 
tal  labor  in  whbh  the  powers  of  mind  are  severely  taxed,  with  little 
real  growth  or  expansion,  and  that  of  rapidly  accumulating  strength 
and  development.  The  mind  is  in  the  former  state  in  the  early 
stages  of  investigation,  in  which  the  mental  powers  are  strongly  taxed 
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in  gaining  a  mere  insight  into  the  first  principles  of  the  science.  To 
ftie  latter  state  it  attains  when  it  has  mastered  those  principles,  and  the 
mental  powers  expand  upon  their  endlessly  diversified  applications  in 
tlie  solutions  of  the  great  problems  of  the  universe.  In  the  superficial 
study  of  any  science,  the  mind  never  emerges  from  the  state  of  mere 
hurden-bearing  to  that  of  mental  growth  and  expansion.  Shallow 
drafls  can  do  no  more  than  intoxicate  the  brain,  without  consolidating  the 
mental  powers  and  preparing  them  for  the  endurance  of  the  weight  of 
great  thoughts.  Now  let  a  pupil  attempt  to  attain  proficiency  in 
twenty  sciences  in  four  years,  and  in  which  of  the  states  under  consi- 
deration will  he  continually  find  himself  t  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  Europe  has  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  world  is  to  have 
no  more  giants  in  science  and  literature,  such  as  Newton,  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Milton.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  our  systems  of  liberal 
education  embrace,  and  as  he  thinks  must  embrace  the  study  of  so 
many  sciences,  that  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  them,  and  that 
alone  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  consequently  that  pre-eminence  in  any 
is  not  to  be  anticipated. — Such  is  the  character  of  the  Old  system,  its 
own  advocates  being  judges.  The  avoidance  of  such  consequences  is 
the  fundamental  aim  of  the  New  system.  Whether  the  period  of  study 
is  long  or  short,  it  designs  to  task  the  mind  in  each  science  to  which 
it  is  introduced,  till  it  attains  to  familiarity  with  its  great  principles  and 
problems,  and  its  powers  are  prepared  to  expand  upon  them.  Hence 
the  system  allows  the  student  to  attempt  to  do  no  more  that  he  cah 
reasonably  hope  to  do  well. 

There  is  still  another  sense  in  which  the  comparative  adaptations  of 
these  systems  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  public  may  be  con- 
templated. I  refer  to  the  furnishing  of  the  public  facilities  for  scientific 
instruction  in  all  the  various  departments  of tuseful  activity.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  are,  as  before  remarked,  emphatically  a  practical  and  at  the 
same  time  an  intelligent  people.  The  union  of  knowledge  with  action, 
in  other  words,  the  harmonizing  of  all  forms  of  useful  activity  with 
scientific  principles,  is  the  great  educational  want  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  rising  farmers  should  be  proficients  in  the  sciences  of  Botany, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Chemistry,  Our  mechanics  and  merchants  should  be  well  read  in 
the  sciences  of  their  respective  departments  of  activity.  And  all  our 
youth  should  be  trained  to  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
their  own  mental  and  physical  constitution^  and  of  those  of  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions.  Our  Colleges  and  Universities  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  growing  necessities  of  our  nation  when  and  only  when  they 
not  only  aim  to  prepare  men  for  these  professions,  but  when  they  shed 
the  light  of  science  down  upon  all  the  great  forms  of  useful  activity 
alike.  These  Institutions  should  have  as  strong  attractions  for  all 
classes  who  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  science  in  their  respective 
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departments  of  useful  activity,  as  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  what 
is  called  the  learned  professions.  They  should  be  fountains  of  univer- 
sal science.  When  our  Institutions  for  liberal  education  become  thus 
adjusted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  thousands  will  be  inmates  of 
them  in  the  eager  and  successful  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  where 
hundreds  now  are,  and  science,  sanctified  by  religious  principles,  will 
everywhere  shed  its  hallowed  influence  down  upon  the  people,  **  as  the 
dew  of  Heaven,  and  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion." 

That  our  Colleges  do  not,  and  constituted  as  they  now  are,  cannot 
meet  the  known  and  constantly  increasing  educational  wants  of  the 
public,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  One  of  the  greatest  educa* 
tional  wants  of  this  nation,  and  especially  of  the  great  West,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  opportunity  for  that  enlarged  acquaintance  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  Mathematics,  by  which  individuals  shall  be  rendered 
thoroughly  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  well  qualified  prac- 
tical surveyors  and  civil  engineers.  But  where  have  we  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  such  a  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point?  a  school  which  has  sent  out  more  civil  engi- 
neers than  all  the  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  "whose  gra- 
duates," in  the  language  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  professors, 
"  have  been  sought  for  wherever  science  of  the  highest  grade  has  been 
needed."  "  Russia,"  he  adds, "  has  sought  them  to  construct  her  rail- 
roads ;  the  coast  survey  needed  their  aid;  the  works  of  internal  im- 
provement of  the  first  class  in  our  country,  have  mostly  been  conductexl 
under  their  direction."  Our  Colleges  educate,  and  as  now  constructed, 
can  educate  no  such  men.  The  union  of  science  of  the  highest  order, 
in  all  the  great  departments  of  industry,  is,  I  repeat,  the  great  educa- 
tional want  of  this  nation,  a  want  which  our  institutions  of  liberal  edu- 
cation should  be  adapted  to  meet  in  their  widest  extent,  but  which  they 
are  wholly  unadapted  to  meet. 

Now  it  is  to  the  meeting  of  this  great  demand^  and  to  the  meeting  of 
it  in  the  most  full  and  perfect  manner,  that  the  New  system  directly 
and  specifically  addresses  itself.  Its  fundamental  aim  is  to  teach  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  the  science  of  human  thought,  of  human 
life,  and  of  human  action ;  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  a  most  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  practical  application  of  those  eternal 
laws  and  principles  which  underlie  and  explain  the  great  facts  of  the 
universe  of  matter  and  mind,  facts  which  are  the  grand  objects  of  human 
research  and  of  human  activity.  I  have  already  said  quite  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  accomplish  this  greatest  of 
all  ends  to  be  attained  in  a  system  of  liberal  education.  I  close  with 
an  allusion  to  two  or  three  thoughts  of  a  general  nature. 

1.  The  true  idea  of  education,  and  the  principles  by  which  that  idea 
may  be  realized,  first  claim  our  attention.  The  object  of  education  it 
is  oflen,  and  perhaps  rightly  said,  is  not  solely  or  mainly  to  store  the 
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memory  with  facts,  or  the  mind  with  knowledge,  but  to  discipline  the 
mental  powers.  From  its  etymology,  the  term  education  means  the 
leading  out  or  development  and  consolidation  of  the  vital  powers.  The 
intellect  is  educated  when  it  becomes  instinct  with  great  thoughts,  and 
naturally  clothes  those  thoughts  in  the  most  perfect  forms  of  speech. 
It  is  educated  in  particular  sciences,  when  it  is  disciplined  to  a  ripe  fa- 
miliarity with  the  nature  and  practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
such  sciences,  and  can  handle  as  playthings  the  great  problems  which 
they  involve.  The  whole  mind  is  educated,  when  all  the  mental  pow- 
ers are  so  harmoniously  developed,  that  they  act  with  the  greatest  force 
and  perfection  in  whatever  direction  they  are  called  to  move.  The 
entire  man  is  educated,  when  th& entire  powers,  mental  and  physical,  are 
thus  developed,  beautified  and  consolidated.  But  how  or  on  what  prin- 
ciples can  this  great  end  be  realized?  How,  for  example,  can  the 
mental  powers  be  most  perfectly  educated?  Not,  I  answer,  by  severely 
tasking  mind  for  years,  under  an  oppressive  system  of  burden -bearing, 
in  the  study  of  that  in  which  it  feels  no  great  interest.  Suppose  that 
the  powers  of  the  student  are  severely  tasked  in  the  acquirement  of  his 
lessons,  but  tasked  upon  such  studies  that  as  soon  as  his  lesson  is  fin- 
ished, he  throws  his  book  aside  as  containing  subjects  of  little  or  no 
interest  to  him.  Suppose  that  the  main  motive  that  draws  him  onward 
is  the  credit  of  standing  well  in  the  recitation-room,  rather  than  the 
luxury  enjoyed  in  mastering  the  great  thoughts  presented.  Can  the 
mental  powers  be  led  out,  developed,  consolidated,  and  beautified  under 
such  a  system?  They  may  be  under  such  a  system  educated  to  the 
principle  of  patient  endurance ;  but  it  will  be  rather  that  of  the  mule, 
with  a  tendency  towards  his  stupidity,  than  the  inspiration  and  fire,  and 
majectic  bearings  of  the  war-horse,  with  his  neck  clothed  with  thunder. 
Mind  can  be  educated  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect  forms  of  mental 
development  when,  and  only  when  its  energies  are  expended  upon 
subjects  in  the  understanding  and  mastering  of  which  it  feels  a  deep 
and  intense  interest,  and  towards  which  it  is  consequently  drawn  by  a 
strong  attractive  force,  awakening  curiosity,  and  drawing  out  the  mental 
powers  in  eager  desire  and  tireless  efforts  to  solve  the  great  problems 
presented  in  the  field  of  research  around.  The  burdens  which  develope 
and  consolidate  mind  are  the  weight  of  great  thoughts  which  it  draws 
down  upon  itself  in  efforts  put  forth  from  a  strong  desire  to  comprehend 
'Mhe  breadth  and  depth  and  length  and  height"  of  some  great  subject 
of  deep  and  intense  interest.  Newton  was  notoriously  the  dullest  of  all 
the  scholars  in  his  school,  until  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  understand 
the  reason  and  cause  of  some  important  facts  presented  in  the  world 
around  him.  Under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  thus  awakened, 
his  powers  were  led  out  in  eager  research  af\er  an  insight  into  the  mys- 
teries of  creation  and  of  Providence.  As  his  efforts  after  that  insight 
drew  down  upon  his  mind  the  weight  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Uni- 
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verse,  then  it  was  that  his  mental  powers  were  consolidated,  and  tower- 
ed up  to  that  overshadowing  greatness  which  rendered  him  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  Mind,  I  repeat,  can  be  truly  educated  only  when  its 
powers  are  thus  led  out  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  mysteries  of  some 
grand  subject  of  thought  and  inquiry,  mysteries  to  the  depths  of  which 
it  desires  to  descend.  '*  My  son,  if  thou  cryest  afler  knowledge,  and 
liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding,  if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver  and 
searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures,  then  shalt  thou  understand  righte- 
ousness and  judgment  and  equity;  yea  every  good  path."  If  we  would 
truly  and  properly  educate  mind,  we  must  task  its  powers  upon  subjects 
so  correlated  to  individual  capacities  and  adaptations,  as  to  awaken  in 
each  this  inward  cry.  As  its  powers  are  thus  led  forth  in  eager  re- 
search aAer  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  solution  of 
each  new  problem  presented  is  met  with  the  exclamation,  *<  Eureka,  I 
have  found  it,"  and  as  thus  led  on,  the  student  continues  to  climb  up 
the  hill  of  science,  till  he  finds  himself  standing  amid  the  bright  revela- 
tions which  cover  the  summit  of  some  high  mount  of  observation,  he 
cries  out,  "It  is  good  to  be  here."  Let  us  therefore  erect  our  taber- 
nacles, and  as  we  sit  under  their  shadows,  drink  in  the  divine  glories 
of  the  wide  prospect  around  us.  Educators  of  mind  should  understand 
this  great  principle.  They  should  know,  that  when  they  are  binding 
heavy  burdens,  and  laying  them  upon  mind,  when  they  are  hardly 
tasking  it  in  the  compulsory  study  of  that  in  which  it  feels  and  can  feel 
no  gi*eat  interest,  they  are  inducing  a  kind  of  permanent  mental  stag- 
nation, rather  than  energizing  and  developing  the  mental  powers. 

2.  We  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  another  important  question, 
to  wit,  what  sciences  and  what  departments  of  science  should,  if  any, 
constitute  the  main,  essential  or  fundamental  elements  of  every  system 
of  liberal  education.  There  are,  most  assuredly,  departments  of  study 
which  should  be  common  ground  to  all  who  are  pursuing  such  a  course. 
What  are  they,  is  the  great  question?  -  To  decide  upon  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  departments  of  study  to  which  such  a  high  promi- 
nence should  be  given,  is  easy.  They  should  pertain,  fundamentally, 
to  the  common  necessities  of  the  entire  class  who  are  being  thus  edu- 
cated, and  should  possess  adaptations  to  secure  alike  the  interest  of  all 
in  their  study.  But  what  sciences  possess  these  characteristics?  On 
this  subject,  I  will  venture  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  It  is  profound 
study  of  the  principles  of  the  two  great  volumes  that  God  has  written, 
the  Book  of  Nature,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  Book  of  Inspiration. 
These  should  be  the  essentials  in  such  a  course,  because,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  principles  which  underlie  and  explain  the  great 
facts  which  they  reveal,  is  an  essential  necessity  of  all  alike,  and  in 
their  profoundest  study  all  may  be  made  to  feel  a  common  intensity  of 
interest.     No  other  departments  of  science  can  properly  lay  claim  to 
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this  high  prominence,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  characteristics  referred  to. 

While  all  thus  meet  in  the  study  of  these  volumes,  and  start  from 
them,  as  their  point  of  departure,  the  high  road  which  different  classes 
of  minds  will  subsequently  pursue,  will  traverse  those  fields  of  science 
to  which  they  are  individually  adapted.  There  will  then  be  in  the 
minds  of  all  alike,  the  strongest  attractions  toward  the  objects  of  study, 
and  the  powers  of  all  will  receive  the  most  full  and  perfect  development. 
Education  will  then  deserve  the  name.  It  will  indeed  lead  out  the 
mental  powers,  and  render  mind  instinct  with  <*  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  burn." 

3.  I  have  a  passing  remark  to  make  in  respect  to  the  strange  preju- 
dice that  exists  in  many  minds  against  the  idea  that  education  should, 
to  some  considerable  extent,  have  a  reference  to  the  pupil's  prospective 
sphere  of  action.  To  study  the  science  of  certain  abstractions  to  which 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  refer  in  future  life,  this  imparts  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  but  to  attain  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  realities  which  we 
shall,  ever  after,  have  constant  occasion  to  handle,  and  of  principles, 
which  we  shall  have  as  constant  occasion  to  apply,  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  this  is  time  wasted.  This  has  no  tendency  to  discipline  mind,  but 
tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  education.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
idea,  young  ladies  in  many  of  our  highest  seminaries  study  profoundly 
the  science,  abstract  to  them,  of  navigation  and  surveying,  and  never 
look  into  that  of  domestic  economy.  Thus  it  happens  in  the  case  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  highly  educated  ladies,  that  it  may  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and  illustrious  women  in  this  coun- 
try, be  truly  said  that  *<  as  to  the  knowledge  that  would  qualify  them  to 
take  care  of  a  young  infant,  the  cat  or  the  sheep  would  be  altogether 
their  superiors  in  the  care  of  the  young  of  their  own  species."  Things 
equally  incongruous,  might  be  said  of  many  of  our  liberally  educated 
men.  When  will  the  educators  of  youth  understand  that  the  same 
mental  discipline  can  be  acquired  in  the  study  of  the  science  of  reali- 
ties as  in  that  of  abstractions,  that  the  profound  study  of  all  sciences, 
alike  tends  to  develope  and  beautify  the  mind,  and  that  if  any  must  be 
omitted,  those  should  be  the  last  to  be  overlooked  which  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greater  activities  of  life  and  existence,  and  teach  us  what 
we  ought  to  be  and  to  do  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  this  idea  will  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  world,  that  sci- 
ence and  religion  are  to  be  the  common  lights  of  universal  humanity 
in  every  sphere  of  human  thought  and  action,  and  all  systems  of  edu- 
cation will  be  adapted  to  perpetuate  this  grand  consummation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  objection  oflen  urged  against 
the  New  system,  that  it  will  make  one-sided  men,  men  well  educated  in 
some  one  direction  and  not  at  all  in  others.     In  reply,  it  may  be  sug- 
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gested  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  men  with  one  side  well  developed 
and  polished,  as  to  have  them  with  do  sides  at  all ;  to  have  mea  well 
educated  in  some  specific  directions,  as  to  have  them*  poorly  educated 
ill  many,  and  well  in  none.  But  why  should  we  ex|)ect  such  a  result 
from  this  system  ?  Whenever  mankind  are  left  to  select  their  spheres 
of  activity  according  to  natural  tastes  and  adaptations,  the  result  always 
is  a  pleasing  and  desirable  variety  in  the  midst  of  diversity  equally 
pleasing  and  desirable.  The  same  will  be  true  when  the  same  prin- 
ciple obtains  in  education.  A  large  portion  of  the  sciences  will  be 
common  ground  to  all  liberally  educated  men,  and  when  from  this 
common  ground  they  take  their  departure  according  to  natural  tastes 
and  adaptations,  there  will  be  just  that  beautiful  variety  and  diversity 
among  them,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  highest  interests  of  science, 
and  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  public. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  New  system,  at  the  best,  is  only  an  experi- 
ment, the  merits  of  which  are  yet  to  be  tested.  In  what  respects  is 
it  an  experiment  ?  The  adaptation  of  the  sciences  to  be  studied  to 
develope  the  mental  powers,  is  no  experiment.  If  the  principle  of  hav- 
ing no  more  studies  during  a  course  of  liberal  education  than  can  be 
studied  well,  be  an  experiment,  it  is  high  time  that  the  principle  were 
thoroughly  tested ;  and  who  fears  the  result  ?  Nor  is  the  principle  of 
educating  mind  according  to  leading  adaptations,  an  experiment. — 
Under  what  systems  were  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  educated, 
writers  whose  productions  alone  are  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Old  system  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  classical,  and  whose  study  in 
their  judgment  is  indispensable  to  a  liberal  education  ?  Every  one  of 
those  giants  in  thought  and  literature  were  educated  upon  the  very 
principle  for  which  I  am  contending.  The  compulsory  element  had 
no  place  whatever  in  the  system  of  mental  training  under  which  they 
were  educated.  The  Old  system  is  in  its  origin  of  quite  modern  date. 
There  is  not  an  elennent  in  the  New  system,  the  adaptation  of  which 
to  secure  the  highest  ends  of  education,  has  not  been  perfectly  demon- 
strated in  the  experience  of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  system  of  liberal  education  to  be  pursued  in  the  Cleve- 
land University.  The  system  is  before  you.  There  it  stands.  It  will 
speak  for  itself,  and  coming  generations  will  rejoice  in  its  results. 

Mr.  Cowperthwait  requested  Prof.  S.  S.  Green  to  give  some  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  Brown  University,  premising  that  Mr.  Kings- 
bury, during  the  last  year's  session,  gave  a  brief  description  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  its  educational  arrangements. 

Prof.  Green  regretted  that  Mr.  Kingsbury,  or  some  other  friend  of 
the  University,  was  not  present,  as  he  had  but  recently  become  connec- 
ted with  it.  He  would  say,  however,  that  the  need  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  prevailing  course  of  study  had  been  felt  for  several  years. 
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At  length  a  committee, — of  which  Pres.  Wayland  was  chairman, — was 
appointed,  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
College.  This  report,  he  presun)ed,  most  present  had  read.  It  sets 
forth  the  defects  which  exist  in  the  present  collegiate  systems,  and 
proposes  the  change  which  was  one  year  since  adopted.  He  preferred 
not  to  call  the  change  a  New  system:  he  chose  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
modification  of  the  prevailing  one. — Brown  University  is  Brown  Uni- 
versity still,  but  with  its  basis  enlarged.  New  studies,  brought  into 
existence  by  the  progress  of  science,  had,  from  time  to  time,  claimed  a 
place  in  our  collegiate  courses,  till  at  length  the  pressure  upon  the 
students  had  become  so  great  as  to  result  either  in  a  superficial  educa- 
tion or  a  broken  constitution. 

Such  is  the  change,  that  although  all  the  studies  pursued  in  any  of 
our  Colleges  are  embraced  in  the  various  courses,  no  one  student  is 
compelled  to  go  through  all  of  them,  to  obtain  a  degree.  If  a  young 
man  from  his  own  choice  or  that  of  his  guardians,  is  looking  forward 
to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  takes  a  classical  course,  mingled 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  science  to  give  him  a  generous  culture  in 
every  direction.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  young  man  is  destined  to  some 
department  of  business  in  which  the  study  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  will  best  fit  him  for  his  pursuits,  more  of  his  time  is  devoted 
to  science,  and  less  to  the  classics.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  classical  course 
is  freed  from  the  incumbrances  which,  in  the  ordinary  college  systems, 
must  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  it.  Hence,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  foundation  for  the  fear  that  classical  learning  will  sufller  by  this 
change.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  may  be  made  thereby  far  more  profitable.  The  experience  of 
one  year,  so  far  as  that  goes,  fully  sustains  the  assertion,  that  classical 
study  is  sustaining  no  loss  under  the  change. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  college  courses,  a  course  in  Agriculture 
is  to  be  established,  and  one  in  Didactics  is  already  established.  This 
is  opened  for  all  such  students  as  intend  to  become  professional  teach- 
ers. The  elements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  the  best  methods  of  organi- 
zing and  managing  a  school,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
school- houses,  are  among  the  general  topics  embraced  in  this  course. 
The  professer  in  this  departnnent,  being,  at  the  same  time,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  has  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing, and  of  exhibiting  to  his  classes  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  which  he  teaches. 

Hon.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  it  best  to  stand  by 
the  old  land- marks,  and  keep  the  beaten  track  of  our  fathers.  The 
wisdom  and  experience  of  men  in  other  days  had  denounced  such  a 
theory  as  that  recommended  by  the  lecturer,  by  the  adoption  of  its 
opposite.    He  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  a  new  degree.    It  would 
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be  very  unwise  to  strike  down  the  present  standard  of  collegiate 
requirements,  to  help  lazy  boys  to  get  a  college  title.  He  hoped,  instead 
of  seeking  to  become  Bachelors  of  Philosophy,  they  would  seek  to 
become  Masters  of  Philosophy.  He  would  rather  elevate  the  standard. 
He  desired  all  education  to  be  free ;  not  only  common  schools,  but 
colleges,  and  such  a  system  of  instruction  maintained  in  them,  as  will 
make  the  boy  a  man,  and  make  him  fully  aware  of  the  duties  of  life. 

Mr.  Samuel  Galloway,  of  Ohio,  rose  to  correct  what  he  believed  to 
be  an  error  in  fact.  Pres.  Mahan  had  called  the  system  which  he 
recommended.  New.  He  believed  that  there  had  long  been  several 
schools  in  the  west,  pursuing  something  of  the  plan  proposed.  As  far 
as  his  observation  had  gone,  if  young  men  were  allowed  to  determine 
what  studies  they  would  pursue,  they  would  select  very  few  of  them, 
and  even  in  these  they  would  make  but  little  proficiency.  The  result 
would  be  that  you  Avould  soon  have  a  heterogeneous  class  of  young 
men,  who  would  be  discreditable  to  the  Institution. 

As  the  result  of  long  experience,  educators  have  arrived  at  a  well 
digested  system  of  education.  Are  these  men,  who  have  made  educa- 
tion the  business  of  their  lives,  to  be  the  judges  as  to  what  is  best  for 
their  pupils,  or  are  the  boys  to  judge  for  themselves?  Young  men  at 
this  stage  of  their  education,  are  not  really  judges  of  what  their  tastes 
and  inclinations  are,  or  will  be.  I  have  known  young  men  who  had  ii 
distaste  for  some  branches  at  first,  who  aOerwards  became  passionately 
fond  of  them.  Taste  and  appetite  in  science  are  only  acquired  by 
meeting  and  conquering  the  difficulties  of  science. 

What  has  been  termed  the  compulsory  feature  of  our  Institutions,  is 
a  necessary  one ;— every  one  must  come  to  that  conclusion,  unless  he 
is  ready  to  admit  that  a  young  man  of  fifteen  has  a  wiser  head  than  a 
man  of  fifty.  If  a  young  man  presents  himself  to  study  mental  and 
moral  Philosophy,  Pres.  Mahan,  and  every  other  man  of  sound  discre- 
tion, would  say  to  him,  "  you  must  have  some  mental  discipline,  before 
you  can  fathom  the  depths  of  these  sciences."  Very  properly  he 
would  not  he  permitted  to  pursue  studies  for  which  his  mind  is  not 
prepared. 

In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  he  liked  some  features  of  the  New 
system,  but  on  the  whole,  he  was  too  mtich  of  an  old  Hunker,  to  adopt 
it,  as  it  was  proposed. 

Professor  S.  S.  Green  rose  to  make  further  explanations  in  reference 
to  Brown  University,  He  did  not  think  that  the  arguments  presented 
in  favor  of  the  New  system  had  been  touched  by  the  gentlemen.  There 
was  a  mistake  as  to  the  spirit  of  this  reform,  so  far  at  least  as  Brown 
University  was  concerned.  They  did  not  seek  to  have  pupils  study 
less  Latin,  less  Greek,  or  less  Mathematics.    They  rather  sought  to 
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elevate  the  standard,  and  make  them  more  thorough  in  all,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  accommodate  education  to  the  present  wants  of  the  age. 
Instead  of  diminishing  the  course  of  ancient  languages,  it  was  designed 
to  free  it  from  its  incumbrances. 


Professor  J.  H,  Agnew,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  remarked : — 
When  the  system  of  education  is  assailed,  in  which  some  of  us  have 
spent  many  of  our  happiest  hours,  and  from  which  we  think  the  world 
has  derived  many  of  its  highest  benefits,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
should  sit  as  unconcerned  hearers.  I  shall  therefore  be  pardoned,  if 
I  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  able  lecture  to  which  we  have 
listened. 

Inhere  is  often  much  in  the  happy  selection  of  a  word.  The  dema- 
gogue  understands  this,  and  the  lecturer  has  availed  himself  of  it.  The 
very  appellation  of  the  two  systems — "  the  New*^  and  "  the  O^,"  in- 
vests one,  in  the  public  mind,  with  all  the  attraction  of  novelty,  and 
casts  upon  the  other  the  stigma  of  antiquity  ; — of  being  behind  the 

age.  _  . 

Then,  the  first  characteristic  of  the  Old  system  is  its  "compulsory 

element ;"  and,  although  Pres.  Mahan  so  defines  his  term,  that  it  shall 
express  the  fact,  that  all  are  required  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  yet  the  idea  of  compulsion, — an  unpleasant 
and  ungrateful  one,  is  thus  made  prominent.  Now,  sir,  there  is  no 
compulsion  in  the  Old  system  that  should  be  regarded  as  at  all  offen- 
sive. No  man  is  compelled  to  go  to  college,  but  after  entering  he  is 
simply  required  to  pursue  that  course  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has 
proved  to  be  most  effective  in  attaining  the  desired  ends  of  a  liberal 
education.  Is  a  manufactory  a  compulsory  thing,  because  they  who 
conduct  it  prescribe  a  specific  course  for  the  apprentice  or  journeyman, 
and  admit  none  who  will  not  pursue  the  course?  There  is  prescrip- 
tion it  is  true,  in  the  Old  system, — prescription  that  can  be  shown  to 
be  wise  and  utilitarian,  but  no  compulsion  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  next  characteristic  of  the  system  we  love,  is  exclusiveness, — 
another  term  well  suited  for  popular  eflect.  By  this  the  lecturer  means, 
however,  that  it  is  only  adapted  to  educate  men  for  the  professions,  and 
not  for  the  mechanical  and  other  departments  of  active  life.  Now,  sir, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  lecturer  is  here  greatly  mistaken.  Is  it  so,  that 
a  graduate  of  the  old  school  is  unfit  for  any  other  calling  than  that  of  a 
lawyer,  doctor  or  divine?  Does  he  ii^er  make  a  good  farmer,  me- 
chanic, merchant?  When  he  turns  his  attention  to  either  of  these 
courses  of  life,  does  not  his  education  qualify  him  to  pursue  them  with 
more  efficiency  than  he  could  otherwise?  The  disciplinary  process 
through  which  he  has  passed,  in  the  rigidity  and  prescription  of  the  Old 
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system,  has  made  him  more  of  a  man,  and  qualified  him  for 
occupying  any  position  in  life  better  than  he  could  have  done  with- 
out it. 

But  'tis  further  said  that  it  educates  only  the  intellect^  not  the  heart, 
and  that  it  scarcely  studies  either  the  book  of  nature  or  of  revelation. 
Strange  assertion!  Has  the  lecturer  forgotten  the  daily  prayers,  the 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  the  instruction  from  the  Bible, — which  exist 
in  most  of  our  colleges?  In  what  way  does  he  propose  more  effec- 
tually to  teach  the  heart?  And  is  it  so  that  in  our  Colleges  the  book 
of  nature  is  not  studied  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  almost  all  the  sci- 
ences that  record  and  classify  the  facts  of  nature,  are  a  regular  part 
of  a  college  course?  When  I  remember  that  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Astronomy,  etc.,  unfold  to  the  student  in  college  the  wondrous 
works  of  God,  as  manifested  in  nature,  I  wonder  what  the  gentleman 
means.  In  the  prevailing  collegiate  system,  the  leaves  of  the  book  of 
nature  are  successively  thrown  open,  and  the  student  is  made  familiar 
with  his  lessons,  and  taught  to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God. 

But  next  we  come  to  the  crying  sin  of  the  Old  system, — the  waste 
of  time  on  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  and  the  awful  fact  that  under 
this  system  the  mind  does  not  come  in  contact  with  ^^ facts,"  nor  is  it 
bent  down  upon  great  thoughts.  I  should  like  to  know,  sir,  with  what 
but  facts  is  it  generally  conversant  in  the  study  of  ancient  languages? 
And  that  man,  I  must  say,  has  read  little  either  of  Latin  or  Greek, 
who  has  not  stumbled  on  many  large,  great,  mighty  thoughts.  Where 
shall  we  find  greater,  nobler  thoughts,  than  those  which  breathe  and 
burn  in  speeches  of  Demosthenes  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  many  a  poor  fellow 
has  found  it  a  mightier  task  for  his  intellect,  to  master  the  mind  of 
Demosthenes,  in  his  Greek  pages,  than  to  traverse  the  jjons  qsinorum. 
Then  go  to  the  pure  ethical  Plato,  and  tell  me  whether  there  are  not  in 
him  great  thoughts  and  good  thoughts,  over  which  it  were  well  for  us 
to  ponder  more.  Oh !  sir,  there  are  richer  mines  and  purer  gold  in 
those  old  dusty  pages  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  than  men  ever 
found  in  Golconda  or  California,  and  it  were  better  far  for  us  and  the 
world,  to  be  delving  in  them,  than  in  the  auriferous  rocks  or  sands  of 
our  virgin  state. 

Then,  sir,  besides  the  rich  ores  stored  away  beneath  the  soil  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  very  struggle  necessary  to  reach  them,  the  toil 
and  systematic  labor  required  for  the  acquisition  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  the  very  best  discipline  of  the  mind, — the  surest  road  to  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  spiritual  being. 

I  know  well,  some  think  that  it  can  be  done  in  other  ways,  but  I 
truly  believe,  and  I  think  you  do  too,  sir,  that  when  Latin  and  Greek 
are  either  thrown  aside,  or  placed  in  the  back  ground  in  our  systems 
of  study,  instead  of  giants  we  shall  have  dwarfs,  and  American  scholars, 
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even  now  sufficiently  below  par  with  Europeans,  will  then  be  ashamed 
to  look  them  in  the  face. 

I  pause,  and  leave  to  others  to  scan  other  parts  of  the  lecture,  and 
to  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  older  system,  which  has  wrought 
such  wonders  for  the  world.  We  trust  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  vanish 
away. 


Prof.  William  Brand,  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  was  sorry  that 
the  terms  Old  and  New  System^  had  been  introduced  into  this  discus- 
sion. It  was  calculated  to  excite  prejudice.  If  the  term  modification 
had  been  used,  there  would  not,  probably,  been  as  much  discussion.  He 
believed  that  there  were  many  studies  pursued  in  colleges  that  were 
productive  of  little  benefit  to  the  students,  yet  he  confessed  that  he 
possessed  much  of  a  spirit  of  conservatism  in  relation  to  this  question. 
He  had  long  been  a  teacher  in  a  western  college,  and  therefore  knew 
something  about  collegiate  education,  by  contact  of  actual  experience. 
He  believed  that  some  modification  of  the  present  college  system, 
demanded  by  the  requirements  of  Educational  interests.  He  recogni- 
zed the  principle  ofprogress^  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  hold  on  to 
the  principle  of  conservatism.  What,  then,  was  the  remedy  for  the 
acknowledged  defects  of  the  Old  system  ?  Increased  attention  to  the 
common  school  system ; — the  course  of  instruction  there  is  too  limited ; 
and  must  be  enlarged. 


Pres.  Mohan. — Many  of  the  remarks  made  by  gentlemen  are  en- 
tirely irrelevant  to  the  question  under  discussion.  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  advocate  what  has  been  imputed  to  the  New  system.  It  seeks  to 
elevate — elevate  education  in  all  its  departments. 

The  term  *'  New  system"  is  used  in  no  invidious  sense.  We  wish 
t)y  it  merely  to  place  it  in  contradistinction  to  the  Old.  It  was  so  used 
by  Pres.  Wayland,  and  I  use  it  for  want  of  a  better.  We  do  not,  I 
ni^ain  repeat,  seek  to  abridge  the  study  of  the  languages  or  the  classics. 
The  greatest  desire  is  for  higher  attainments,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  New  system  is,  that  the  study  of  all  branches 
of  education  would  be  made  more  ihorougK 

The  great  defect  of  the  times  is,  that  our  scholars  are  too  superficial, 
and  the  great  question  is,  how  shall  this  defect  be  remedied?  The 
point  presented  has  not  been  met.  It  is  simply  this, — can  the  student 
master  twenty  different  sciences  in  six  years?— or  rather,  can  he  master 
them  in  four?  This  is  the  problem  to  be  solved ; — this  the  principle 
that  we  wish  to  present  to  this  Convention.  All  are  in  favor  of 
thorough  education ; — let  us  then  come  up  to  the  practical  question ; — 
can  this  be  attained  in  a  four  years  collegiate  course  of  study  ? 
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Mr.  Galloway,  aAer  introducing  a  humorous  anecdote  in  illustration 
of  his  remarks,  said  he  thought  the  Old  system  of  education  the  best 
calculated  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  active  concerns  of  life.  What 
was  the  Old  system?     It  was  the  path  our  fathers  had  trod. 

Pres,  Mohan, — That  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr,  Galloway. — ^The  difficulty  1  yes.  But  I  prefer  to  tread  old 
waysi  rather  than  wander  in  devious  paths,  illuminated  only,  perhaps, 
by  ignes  fatui.  Colleges  did  not  entirely  educate  men-*-it  ought  not 
to  be  expected  of  them.  Those  who  are  educated  under  the  New  sys- 
tem are  no  better.  A  mere  mathematician,  however  thorough,  is  not 
an  educated  man  ;^-a  mere  classical  scholar  is  not  an  educated  man. 
I  do  not  want  one-sided  men  ;-«men  who  look  with  a  squint  eye  one 
way,  and  with  an  open  eye  the  other;  I  want  men  whose  eyes  are 
open  to  aU  nature.  Who  are  the  men  that  exercise  the  greatest  control 
over  the  most  important  events  that  are  transpiring  in  the  world? 
Collegiates — men  who  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Book  of 
Nature  and  of  Revelation.  ■ 

He  could  see  nothing  in  the  New  system  that  showed  man  a  better 
way  to  get  to  heaven,  or  a  better  way  to  stay  on  earth. 

Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Miami  College,  remarked  that  he  could  not  see 
how  the  present  mode  of  teaching,  in  our  colleges,  could  advantageous- 
ly be  much  changed. 

In  many  of  the  western  colleges  English  Departments  are  establish- 
ed, in  which  young  men  can  advance  as  far  as  they  choose,  and 
receive  diplomas  accordingly,  but  we  cannot  make  any  change  in  the 
regular  collegiate  course — in  collegiate  discipline.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  can  devise  that  will  take  the  place  of  such  systematic  discipline 
as  is  afforded  by  our  Institutions  as  now  organized. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  attempt  to  alter  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  our  country ;  we  have  a  regular 
graduated  system,  rising  from  the  common  school  to  the  University. 

Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  said  that  he  was  not  addicted  to  mak- 
ing speeches,  and  rose,  rather  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  some 
he  respected,  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  regretXed  very  much  the 
antagonism  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  have  been  the  tendency,  if  not 
the  aim  of  the  lecture  to  induce,  between  the  friends  of  the  Old  system 
of  Collegiate  education,  and  what  the  lecturer  had  called  the  New. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  such  hostility.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of 
mind  to  be  educated,  and  it  needed  all  the  various  methods  that  had 
been  adopted.  He  preferred  to  have  every  gradation,  from  the  primary 
schools,  through  the  union  district  schools,  the  High  Schools,  Acade- 
mies, Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  endless  varieties  of  private  in- 
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stitutions  formed  by  individual  or  associated  enterprize,  for  the  education 
of  youths  of  either  or  both  sexes.  There  was  work  enough  for  them 
all  to  do. 

It  was  manifest,  however,  that  the  plan  advocated  by  the  lecturer 
was  accounted  an  advance ;  nay,  a  reformation,  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. But  he  questioned  the  claim  to  the  name  of  Reformers,  advanced 
by  those  who  opposed  or  disparaged  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Classics.  Prejudice  and  envy  had  oflen  sought  to  decry  those  noble 
models  of  taste  and  splendid  diction,  which  had  descended  to  us  from 
the  old  civilized  world.  But  their  claim  to  the  respect  of  scholars  had 
always  been  successfully  vindicated.  He  was  not  going  to  enter  into 
(he  merits  of  the  discussions  had  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Classics.  He  considered  that  matter  settled,  and  was 
happy  to  hear  that  Brown  University  meant  not  to  degrade,  but  to  advance 
their  importance,  by  the  plan  adopted  there.  He  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  plan  is  an  improvement;  and  whether  its  effects  will  not 
be  injurious.  He  thought  the  design  of  Collegiate  education  should  be 
distincty  adverted  to,  and  kept  in  view  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  College  was  not  designed  for  men,  who,  having  quit  the 
pursuits  of  business  and  different  industrial  vocations,  sought  an  educa- 
tion after  they  had  already  taken  their  place  as  citizens  of  full  age  in 
the  walks  of  life.  It  was  designed  and  adapted  for  minors.  The  ob- 
ject of  their  education  especially,  should  ever  be  to  draw  forth  the 
mental  powers,  and  discipline  them  for  future  use.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  some  method  which  would  call  the  different  faculties  of  the 
mind  into  frequent  and  active  exercise.  The  atudy  of  Natural  Science, 
and  even  of  the  Mathematics,  possessed  not  half  the  advantages  for  the 
development  of  true  taste  and  imagination,  and  ihe  formation  of  true 
judgment,  as  did  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  The  acquisition 
of  languages  "was  most  appropriate  to  early  youth,  where  the  memory 
was  most  easily  cultivated  and  its  retentive  power  greatest.  But,  on 
the.  adaptation  of  classical  studies  for  forming  the  mind  and  disciplining 
its  powers,  he  would  not  dwell.  They  were  precisely  the  studies  best 
fitted  to  the  years  of  youth  in  College,  and  calculated  to  prepare  them 
for  any  profession  or  vocation  in  future  life.  Should  irregulars  be  ad- 
mitted to  College,  or  studies  be  selected  suited  to  the  taste  of  minors, 
the  consequence  he^ feared  would  be  fatally  injurious  to  the  purposes  of 
a  sound  and  useful  education.  It  would  interfere  with  the  discipline, 
and  would  not  fail  to  embarrass  the  course  of  instruction  appropriate 
to  youth,  towards  whom  professors  were  expected  to  sustain  the  rela- 
tion, and  possess  for  the  time  being,  the  authority  of  parents. 

If  young  men,  having  reached  and  passed  their  legal  majority,  saw 
fit  to  relinquish  industrial  avocations,  and  seek  an  education  that  might 
better  qualify  them  for  the  learned  professions,  they  ought  to  submit  to 
the  necessary  discipline,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  greatest  good. 
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He  deprecated  the  idea  of  coDforming  the  discipline  and  schedule  of 
studies,  heretofore  found  best  adapted  for  minors,  to  the  exigencies  and 
demands  of  men,  whose  reason,  judgment  and  other  faculties,  were 
invigorated  by  age,  and  required  altogether  a  difierent  style  of  educa- 
tion. Professional  lectures,  and  the  absence  of  every  system  of  per« 
sonal  surveillance  and  strict  discipline,  as  in  medical  and  law  schools, 
might  be  denrianded  by  such,  as  better  suited  to  their  years  and  indi- 
vidual responsibilities  as  citizens;  but  such  a  system  would  prove 
ruinous  to  the  mind  and  morals,  if  adopted  for  boys.  Youth  were  too 
prone,  and  especially  in  this  country,  to  account  themselves  men ;  and 
many  parents  were  too  ready,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  when 
their  sons  could  be  made  to  earn  something  or  support  themselves, — to 
think  or  even  expect,  if  not  demand,  that  they  should  have  finished 
their  education.  Serious  evils  must  inevitably  result  to  the  interests  of 
education,  if  the  two  systems  are  to  be  blended  in  the  same  institution, 
and  still  more  so,  if  the  New  is  to  supersede  the  Old,  well  and  long 
tried  method  of  education  for  youth.  The  wants  of  our  country,  and 
the  demands  of  many,  may  indeed  have  rendered  it  necessary,  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  aiding  those  advanced  in  years,  in  getting 
what  is  called  a  liberal  education.  He  believed  that  attention  should 
be  paid  promptly  to  them ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  ruthless  attempt  would 
not  be  made  to  revolutionize,  or  reform^  as  it  is  boastfully  said,  the 
system  of  Collegiate  instruction,  so  extensively  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  hold  a  conspicuous 
place.  He  would  rather  make  a  separate  and  distinct  provision  for 
that  class  of  students  who  are  averse,  because  of  their  age,  to  be  im- 
mersed in  College  walls,  or  subjected  to  College  discipline.  Institutes 
appropriate  to  such  persons,  might  well  be  organized  ;  but  they  should 
not  propose  themselves  as  models  for  our  Colleges,  nor  their  friends 
commence  a  war  against  old  and  established  methods.  The  novelties 
of  the  day  are  not  always  improvements,  and  the  history  of  Aca- 
demical institutions,  Schools  or  Colleges,  whatever  they  might  be 
called,  which  have  attempted  to  disparage  Classical  Literature,  has 
not,  to  say  the  least,  been  savoury.  He  regarded  such  hostility 
almost  barbarian.  It  is  true  that  much  of  late  had  been  said  in  praise 
of  our  Saxon  tongue,  and  the  study  of  it  urged,  as  though  it  were  all 
sufficient  for  full  interchange  of  thought,  and  as  though  it  were  peda- 
gogical if  not  almost  treasonable,  to  use  any  other  than  Saxon  words 
in  public  discourses.  To  the  Saxon  rudiment  of  our  English  language 
he  awarded  all  that  was  its  due,  and  admitted,  that  in  addressing  the 
young,  the  rude,  and  the  ignorant,  the  scholar  would  k^  tlie  necessity 
of  using  it  as  far  as  possible.  But  therd  were  ideas  and  shades  of 
thought  on  many  subjects,  and  of  great  inrtportaoce,  which  no  man 
could  fully  and  accurately  express,  if  he  must  be  restrictk^d  to  the  woere 
Saxon  portion  of  our  language.    It  formed  indeed  the  foundation,  but 
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a  very  small  part  of  the  noble  superstructure,  which  had  been  reared 
upon  it.  He  dared  to  aver,  and  it  was  a  view  he  wished  gentlemen 
particularly  to  take  of  the  subject,  that  no  man  could  be  said  to  know, 
and  thoroughly  understand  his  own  English  tongue,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  especially  the  former.  It  had 
been  urged,  that  the  works  in  these  languages  having  been  translated, 
and  made  fully  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  there  was  no  further 
need  for  such  a  waste  of  time  and  study,  as  were  generally  bestowed 
by  youth  to  acquire  them,  and  that  too,  it  was  said,  oAen  so  imper- 
fectly, that  many  cared  never  to  revert  to  their  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  aAer  they  had  graduated.  Whatever  objections  applied  to  the 
incorrect  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  youth  were  drilled,  and  to 
the  embarrassments  thence  thrown  in  the  way  of  Classical  study,  he 
thought  deserved  no  attention,  except  only  to  counteract  the  mischief 
which  those  who  understood  not  the  nature  and  value  of  Classical  edu- 
cation were  producing,  by  demands  and  attempts,  either  to  crowd  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and^  Greek  languages  out  of  Colleges,  or  into  as 
limited  a  space  as  possible. 

The  Latin  language  was  the  copious  fountain  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  current  English, — no  man  could  speak  five  sentences  on  any  sub- 
ject, of  an  intellectual  and  even  moral  nature,  without  using  words,  the 
Latinity  of  which  the  scholar  at  oncd  could  detect.  The  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  natur^tl  sciences  in  contradistinction  from  Classical 
education,  could  not  even  read  to  full  advantage  the  noble  works  of  the 
renowned  Lord  Bacon,  to  whom  modern  philosophy  and  science  owe 
so  much.  The  very  men  who  raised  the  loudest  cry  about  the  Saxon 
element,  often  furnished  palpable  examples  of  Latinity,  in  their  expres- 
sions, and  sometimes  awkward  Latinity  too,  as  in  the  case  of  such 
words  as  conditionaie,  &c.,  which  were  neither  Latin,  Saxon,  nor 
English,  and  which  at  once  betrayed  to  the  scholar  the  want  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  language  in  those  that  used  them.  It  wa%  impossible  for 
a  man  to  speak  and  write  with  perspicuity  and  precision,  in  his  own 
English,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  source  whence  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  tongue  has  been  derived.  He  commended  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  especially  the  former,  as  the  best  method  of  making  a 
youth  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  at  home  in  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Dictionaries  would  not  and  could  not  afford  him  the  help, 
of  which,  if  conversant  in  the  Latin,  he  would  not  even  feel  the  need. 
But  the  task  of  exemplifying  in  detail,  the  truth  and  force  of  these 
remarks,  he  left  to  others,  and  would  not  trespass  further  on  the 
attention  of  the  Association,  than  again  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
hoped  all  antagonism  in  any  of  the  branches  or  methods  of  education 
proposed  would  cease.  He  was  for  multiplying  in  every  direction  the 
facilities  for  education,  and  for  meeting  the  wants  and  demands  of  our 
entire  population,  in  every  appropriate  practicable  way.     Every  addi- 
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tion,  in  whatever  degree,  to  the  educated  mind  of  our  country,  was  so 
much  redeemed  from  the  empire  of  darkness.  He  hoped  to  see,  beside 
the  numerous  private  and  associated  enterprises  for  the  education  of 
youth,  our  national  system  of  free  schools  universally  extended,  and 
parochial  schools  also  established,  where  practicable,  by  the  churches, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  their  youth.  He  rejoiced  in  the  district 
school,  and  union  schools,  and  hoped  to  see,  in  every  city,  town,  and 
densely  populous  region,  the  high  school  also,  which  would  bring  the 
benefits  and  facilities,  even  of  our  Collegiate  institutions,  close  to  the 
door  of  every  man,  so  that  those  parents  and  indigent  youth,  who 
could  not  aflTord  the  expense  of  residence  abroad,  might,  near  their  own 
homes,  be  able  to  procure,  and  without  the  need  of  charity  from  indi- 
viduals, the  benefits  of  a  sound  and  liberal  education.  He  wished 
utterly  to  destroy  every  thing  like  a  monopoly,  or  aristocracy  in  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  C.  Gillingham,  of  Philadelphia,  said,  I  have  listened  to  the  dificus- 
sion  since  its  commencement  with  much  interest,  but  no  friend  of  the 
New  system  has  presented  it  in  exactly  the  light  in  which  I  view  it, 
nor  have  the  remarks  made  in  opposition  to  it,  suggested  a  solution 
of  the  difiUculties  besetting  the  present  system.  If  my  views  are  errone- 
ous, I  know  of  no  surer  way  of  having  them  corrected  than  by  pub- 
lishing them  here. 

In  their  remarks,  gentlemen  seemed  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
interest  of  the  students,  overlooking  the  fact  that  if  college  education  is 
necessary  in  our  country,  the  prosperity  of  our  colleges  themselves  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  true  interest  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
that  any  diminution  of  the  circle  of  college  influence,  is  adverse  to  the 
good  of  the  community.     It  was  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the 
increase  of  students  had  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  our  rapid  increase 
in  population.  *  This  might  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  tendency  of 
our  people  was  against  high  attainments  in  science  and  literature,  or 
that  the  course  of  study  did  not  meet  the  popular  mind.     The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  the  cause  appears  to  bo  closely  connected 
with  the  origin  of  our  universities,  or  of  those  afier  which  they  have 
been  modelled.     In  past  times,  the  course  of  instruction  comprehended 
little  more  than  a  thorough  study  of  the  Ancient  classics,  mathematics, 
English  Literature  and  Mental  Science.     Since  that  time  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge  have  been  wonderfully  enlarged,  and  in  addition  to 
these  the  student  must  be  acquainted    with  Chemistry,  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Greology  and  the  three  great  branches  of  Natural  Science. 
Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  labor,  the  tinie  granted  to  the  student 
has  not  been  lengthened.     As  an  unavoidable  consequence,  the  old  or 
the  new  studies,  or  both,  have  been  neglected,  and  less  thoroughness  of 
mental  training  and  greater  superficiality  in  attainment  have  marked 
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the  college  graduates.  Individuals  who  had  maintained  an  honorable 
standing  in  institutions  second  to  none  in  the  Union,  had  been  obliged 
to  spend  their  vacations  under  private  instruction,  to  obtain  that  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  science,  that  they  hoped  to  attain  under  the  tuition 
of  the  very  distinguished  gentlennen  who  held  the  station  of  professors* 
It  is  not  asserted  nor  presumed  that  this  want  of  success  arises  from 
incapacity  in  the  faculty,  for  such  a  supposition  is  impossible  in  the 
case  to  which  I  refer.  It  is  a  legitimate  result  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
time  and  of  the  proper  facilities  for  the  study  of  those  sciences,  that 
make  the  student  the  practical  worker  in  the  world.  It  could  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  so  far  as  any  thorough  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
students  with  modern  science,  is  concerned,  our  colleges  were  barren 
in  their  results.  The  corporation  of  Brown  University  had  attempted 
to  overcome  this  difficulty,  by  allowing  a  choice  of  studies,  by  afibrd* 
ing  opportunities  for  thorough,  practical  study  of  the  most  important 
sciences  of  observation,  and  by  permitting  the  student  to  spend  suffici- 
ent time  in  the  institution  to  complete  the  mastery  of  his  course.  It 
was  earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  the  experiment  now  going  on  at  Provi- 
dence might  show  the  possibility  of  a  beneficial  change. 

Some  gentlemen  feared  that  we  should  have  more  superficial  scholars 
than  now.  They  seemed  to  forget  that  the  condition  of  graduation 
was  a  complete  acquaintance  with  whatever  was  undertaken,  and  that 
time  enough  was  allowed  to  accomplish  this  object,  while  in  the  Old 
system,  if  it  was  not  done  in  four  years  it  was  left  undone.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  see,  how  superBcialism  is  to  arise  from  five,  six  or  seven 
years  study,  while  profoundness  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  four. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  Association,  had  his  fears  aroused  by  an  entirely  different  cause. 
He  thought  that  by  attempting  too  much  thoroughness,  in  a  limited  range 
of  studies,  we  should  overlook  every  thing  else.  He  .did  not  wish  to 
see  men  looking  straight  forward  on  one  side,  and  a  squint  on  the 
other,  but  such  as  were  open-eyed  in  every  direction.  I  have  no  such 
fear  and  no  such  wish.  I  hold  in  no  very  high  estimation  men  open- 
eyed  upon  every  side.  They  are  usually  very  near  sighted  which- 
ever way  they  look.  It  was  not  in  words  alone  that  the  divine 
injunction  was  applicable:  **Keep  thine  eye  single  to  the  light,  and  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light." 

The  change  proposed  had  been  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
a  voluntary  system,  and  it  was  asked,  what  has  produced  all  our  great 
mathematicians  and  classical  scholars?  I  answer,  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, despite  old  college  rules  and  requirements.  It  will  be  found  that 
most  of  those  who  have  become  eminent  in  any  department  of  learning, 
owe  their  success  to  a  devotion  to  that  pursuit  which  filled  their  heart's 
desire,  while  they  neglected  other  branches,  though  professors  may 
have  insisted  ufion  greater  attention.     You  will  hardly  find  a  world 
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renowned  mathematician  who  maintained  a  respectable  rank  in  his 
class  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  the  converse  of  the  prof>osition  is 
equally  true* 

The  term  voluntary,  seemed  to  excite  the  fears  of  many,  and  we 
should  infer  from  their  remarks  that  the  (jompulsory  process,  if  1  may 
use  the  expression,  was  universal. 

The  voluntary  system  was  no  new  thing.  It  had  been  adopted  in 
the  best  Grerman  Universities,  to  which  many  of  our  young  men  resort, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  fear  a 
comparison  with  those  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  and  others  who  spoke  upon  that 
side  of  the  question,  thought  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  change 
was  to  banish  or  degrade  the  classics.  Without  feeling  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  their  value,  I  think  I  may  say  that  those  who 
attach  so  much  importance  to  them,  need  be  under  no  apprehension  on 
their  account.  They  will  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they  are  of  such 
transcendent  value  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  if  precision  and  ele- 
gance in  the  use  of  our  own  tongue  are  impossible  without  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them ;  if  by  their  aid  we  can  alone  be  lifled  from  the 
ranks  of  the  vulgar  and  uneducated  to  the  circle  of  the  elegant  and  re- 
fined, no  change  in  our  College  requisitions  could  afiect  them.  They 
would  assert  their  claims  with  a  force  as  sure  and  powerful  as  that  by 
which  the  sun  holds  his  place  in  the  heavens;  and  we  might  as  well 
legislate  that  the  mother  shall  love  her  child,  as  to  insist  upon  studies 
that  base  their  authority  upon  a  ^*  higher  law'*  than  College  enactments. 

Admitting  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  I  am 
pained  to  hear  gentlemen  cast  reproach  upon  our  good  old  Saxon  tongue, 
as  being  fit  only  for  the  vulgar  and  uneducated,  and  incapable  of  that 
precision  and  elegance  which  are  necessary  to  a  vehicle  of  thought. 
Did  we  forget  that  this  much  abused  Saxon  is  the  language  of  the  fire- 
side and  the  family  circle,  that  it  contains  those  <*  household  words" 
which  lie  nearest  the  heart?  Did  we  forget  that  it  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  choicest  specimen  of  literature  thnt  the  world  had  ever  seen,  the 
English  Bible,  the  combination  of  all  that  is  sublime,  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive in  poetry  or  prose. 

Mr,  Amos  Perry,  of  Providence,  said: — After  stating  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  New  system  of  College  instruction  would,  in  their  opinion, 
prove  detrimental  to  classical  learning,  the  advocates  of  the  Old  system 
have  brought  before  us  in  luminous  array  the  arguments  for  retaining 
the  ancient  languages  in  our  course  of  instruction.  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  these  a'rguments;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  their  purpose? 
Do  the  friends  of  the  New  system,  putting  a  light  estimate  upon  the 
languages  as  means  of  intellectual  discipline,  propose  to  exclude  them 
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from  or  degrade  them  in  their  course  of  study!  Not  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  1  know  that  many  who  favor  the  New  system  of  College  in- 
struction are  unflinching  friends  of  the  classics,  and  would  promote  their 
study  in  every  reasonable  way.  Now,  while  I  am  unprepared  to  re- 
commend the  New  system  for  general  adoption,  I  am  also  unprepared 
to  see  it  condemned  by  any  indirect  process,  or  to  see  destructive  radi- 
calism imputed  to  those  who,  favoring  it,  claim  to  be  favoring  the  most 
conservative  measures.  I  expressly  deny  that  hostility  to  the  classics 
forms  any  part  of  the  New  system,  properly  considered;  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  which  convinces  me  that  the  classics  would  receive  less 
attention  under  the  New  system,  than  under  the  Old. 

The  classics,  all  must  acknowledge,  have  been  too  little  studied  even 
under  the  Old  system  in  our  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  practical 
importance  how  they  may  be  made  more  subservient  to  the  high  pur« 
poses  of  education.  To  promote  their  study  and  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  one  College  has  recently  modified  its  general  plan  of  instruc- 
tion. It  will  be  understood  that  I  refer  to  Brown  University,  whose 
position,  though  explained  by  one  of  its  professors,  seems  still  to  be  so 
misunderstood  and  confounded  with  other  institutions,  as  to  justify  fur- 
ther remarks  from  one  who  has  no  official  connection  or  other  relations 
with  it,  than  those  which  arise  from  residing  in  the  same  city  where  it 
is  established.  The  officers'bf  this  institution,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  classics,  desired  to  extend  its  course  of  study  and  to  enlarge 
its  means  of  instruction ;  and  to  carry  out  their  views,  the  friends  of 
the  College,  and  of  popular  education  generally,  raised  by  subscription 
an  additional  fund  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars; 
the  income  of  which  is  employed  in  accordance  with  the  design  above 
expressed.  The  whole  movement  is  one  in  which  the  people  at  large  have 
manifested  a  lively  interest.  The  new  professorships,  the  increased 
number  of  students,  and,  above  all,  the  increased  activity  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  professors  and  students  in  the  classics  and  in  the  sciences, 
are  facts  which  none  can  gainsay  or  resist.  The  New  system,  as  it 
exists  in  Brown  University,  is  but  the  Old  system,  so  enlarged  and 
modified  as  to  meet  existing  urgent  wants  in  the  community.  Students 
in  the  languages  and  in  the  sciences  can  press  their  investigation  further, 
and  with  greater  advantages  than  ever  before,  and  very  many  have 
already  shown  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges;  and 
the  University  in  its  various  departments  shows  signs,  not  of  deterio- 
rated scholarship  and  decay,  but  of  healthy  growth,  of  improved  habits 
of  study  and  thought,  and  of  a  higher  order  of  scholarship  and  charac- 
ter.  Practical  difficulties  may  arise  in  the  working  of  this  system,  but 
it  will  he  in  season  to  provide  for  them  when  they  appear.  This  Col- 
lege can,  at  worst,  fall  back  upon  its  old  system,  renewed  in  its  ener- 
gies and  enlarged  in  its  means  of  usefulness. 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  substance,  said.  That  in  his 
view,  the  subject  was  one  of  vast  practical  importance.  It  involved  the 
question  of  the  proper  training  of  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  our 
country— of  those  in  whose  hands  her  destinies  were  placed,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  be  her  future  legislators  and  governors. 

The  great  mass  of  our  youth  had  but  few  years  to  give  to  a  collegi- 
ate course — at  most,  three  or  four.  The  necessity  of  an  education  of 
some  kind,  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning,  was  admitted — the 
difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed,  was  concerning  the  particular 
branches  of  study  to  which  the  attention  of  young  men  should  be  devo- 
ted. The  demands  upon  them  for  active  exertion  towards  their  own 
support,  were  so  urgent,  that  no  time  could  be  well  spared  in  mere 
experiment,  or  thrown  away  in  misdirected  labor.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance, that  the  few  years  allowed  to  them  for  study  should  be  wisely 
employed. 

Under  the  Old  system,  which  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  on  its  side 
of  experience,  and  of  very  general  acceptance  in  all  civilized  countries, 
the  best  mental  discipline  was  supposed  to  be  I'eached  by  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages,  accompanied  or  followed  up  by  a  course  of 
mathematical  science,  and  the  whole  concluded  by  instruction  in  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  The  gradation  was  a  natural  one.  It  is 
known,  that  youth  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  acquisition  of  langua- 
ges— and  the  benefits,  in  various  ways,  which  resulted  from  the  laborious 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  were  well  known,  and  had  been 
forcibly  stafed  by  previous  speakers.  A  like  remark  was  applicable  to 
the  mathematical  studies — -and  prepared  in  this  way,  the  mind  was  fitted 
to  grasp  and  master  the  abstruse  difRculties  presented  by  mental  sci- 
ence. If  a  correct  system  of  education  was  one  (as  he  supposed  it  to 
be)  which  best  disciplined  the  mind  and  fitted  its  possessor  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  practical  duties  of  life— especially  such  duties  as  rested 
upon  American  young  men, — and  not  merely  that  which  imparted  a 
certain  amount  of  information — then,  if  the  Old  system  were  such  a 
system,  it  ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  us.  We  should  resist  an  exchange 
for  any  other  plan  of  education,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  apparent 
immediate  advantages,  failed  of  the  great  results  spoken  of. 

It  had  been  objected  to  the  system  of  the  two  English  Universities, 
that  while  the  one  paid  too  exclusive  attention  to  classical  learning,  the 
other  devoted  an  undue  share  of  time  to  the  mathematics — in  either 
case,  to  the  neglect  of  highly  important  studies.  Perhaps  the  criticism 
was  partially  correct — although  the  error  was  alleged  to  consist  in  the 
too  protracted  cultivation  of  those  departments  of  learning,  whence  so 
much  benefit  was  derived.  But  was  not  the  New  system  chargeable 
with  the  same  fault  which  had  been  objected  by  its  advocates  to  the 
OM,  as  developed  in  these  famous  Universities?  Was  it  not  recom- 
mended by  its  friends,  to   follow  in  all    cases  the  supposed  bent  of 
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mind  in  the  young  man — and  to  cultivate  educationally  his  faculties  in 
that  particular  direction,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  courses  ?  and  was 
not  the  preference  very  clearly  indicated  for  those  departments  which 
were  connected  with  physical  science — and  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
modern  longuagc^s,  to  the  neglect  of  the  ancient?  were  these  favorite 
pursuits  as  conducive  to  the  great  purpose  of  education,  viz : — the 
training  and  strengthening  of  the  mind— as  the  studies  recommended 
hy  the  Old  system?  This  was  a  point  of  the  first  importance,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  the  advocates  c^  the  New  system  were  bound,  but  had 
failed  to  demonstrate. 

Professor  Read,  of  Indiana  State  University.  This  system,  claimed 
as  New,  and  spoken  of  as  but  recently  proposed,  is  in  fact  by  no  means 
of  the  last  year's  growth.  It  is  the  system  of  the  London  University, 
and  was  so  from  its  origin.  That  institution,  1  doubt  not,  is  a  useful 
one.  But  does  it  in  reputation  stand  above  all  the  other  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  Great  Britain?  A  late  British  Review  says  of  it,  it  is 
yet  to  produce  its  first  eminent  name.  This  remark  may  be  a  strong 
one,  and  in  some  degree  the  ofispring  of  prejudice;  but  certain  it  is,  the 
London  University  has  not  attained  a  standing  above  all  other  British 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

It  is  the  system  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  so  from  the 
first.  That  is  an  institution  highly  respectable  and  useful,  and  with  a 
Faculty  not  surpassed  for  talents  and  learning  in  this  country.  But, 
graduation  in  that  University  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Few 
of  those  who  enter  ever  expect  to  graduate.  I  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  a  hundred  takes  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  which  is  the  University  degree,  and,  with  the  exception  of  mod- 
ern languages,  embraces  nothing  more  as  a  requirement  for  its  attain- 
ment than  is  embraced  in  the  course  for  graduation  in  other  Colleges. 
The  course  of  study  and  the  authors  read,  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  other  similar  institutions.  Whether  better  attended  to  is  a  matter  of 
mere  speculation,  in  regard  to  which  there  would  of  course  be  varying 
opinions. 

There  is  another  fact  which  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  open, 
voluntary  system  of  that  University,  does  not  in  general  produce  on 
the  part  of  students  a  residence  in  the  institution,  for  a  period  suffici- 
ently long  for  the  work  of  education — for  the  training  of  the  intellec- 
tual man — for  forming  the  character,  and  giving  it  a  permanent  and 
fixed  direction.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, was  the  last  year,  374.  In  the  New  England  Colleges,  one- 
fifth  of  their  total  number  of  students  are  residents  of  more  than  three 
years'  standing,  and  not  more  than  one- fourth  are  of  one  year's  stand- 
ing. But  in  the  Virginia  University,  out  of  the  374,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  are  actually  in  their  first  year,  eighty  two  are  students  in  their 
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second  year's  attendancey  and  but  thirty-one  of  three  or  more  years 
standing. 

Here  is  the  great  difficulty.  If  you  have  no  prescribed  time,  if  you 
have  no  regular  course  marked  out  for  the  student,  he  soon  attains  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  honor  of  having. been  at  the  University,  and 
leaves  without  any  valuable  mental  discipline. 

But  the  free  and  open  course  is  that  of  most  of  our  Academies  and 
High  Schools,  and  always  has  been  so,  and  for  them  may  be  best,  and 
indeed  necessary.  Colleges  are  designed  fi>r  higher  training,  and  for 
a  more  liberal  and  extended  course  of  instruction.  This  great  object 
can  never  be  effected  with  railroad  speed,  nor  in  a  democratic  way,  any 
more  than  by  a  royal  way. 

It  is  objected,  that  in  our  Colleges  there  is  the  same  fixed  course  for 
all,  for  the  slow  of  acquisition  and  for  the  genius,  for  the  youth  of  ex 
traordinary  powers,  and  for  the  dull  of  apprehension.  Let  us  look  at 
the  fact.  A  course  is  prescribed  such  as  may  be  compassed  by  the 
youth  of  ordinary  powers.  Is  there  nothing  then,  beyond  this  course, 
which  the  youth  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  may  do  ?  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  all  our  Colleges  such  young  men  do  go  much  beyond 
the  prescribed  course.  They  study  modern  languages;  they  study 
other  authors  than  those  read  by  their  class;  they  aim  at  extraordinary 
excellence ;  they  attend  to  subjects  out  of  the  course  for  which  pro- 
vision is  now  very  generally  made  in  our  Colleges.  There  is  work 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  for  any  youth,  be  his  industry  and  his 
talents  what  they  may. 

But  is  it  true,  that  the  dull  or  idle  student  is  graduated  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course  afler  a  four  years'  residence?  So  far  as  I  know,  and 
I  claim  some  knowledge  on  this  subject,  this  is  not  the  fact.  Such 
students,  it  is  true,  do  not  advance  to  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  and 
then  upon  final  examination  are  rejected.  The  class  is  sifted  before 
that  period.  Those  who  do  not  succeed  in  their  studies,  take  the  dys« 
pepsia,  or  some  other  convenient  disease,  and  quit  College.  Or,  it  may 
be,  they  receive  a  hint  from  the  Faculty  which  is  not  likely  to  be  un- 
heeded. The  reason  that  few  candidates  for  graduation  are  rejected, 
is  that  they  are  already  select  men,  and  have  passed  a  variety  of  pro- 
bations indicating  some  degree  of  fitness  for  their  standing.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  young  men  graduated  who  ought  not  to 
be,  but  I  wholly  dissent  from  the  opinion  endorsed  by  the  lecturer,  that 
in  our  American  Colleges  there  are  but  two  requirements  /or  gradua« 
tion,  the  payment  of  College  bills,  and  a  residence  of  four  years  within 
College  walls. 

So  far  as  respects  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as  forming  a  part  of 
liberal  training,  I  feel  no  concern,  be  the  system  what  it  may.  They 
have  survived  all  attacks  hitherto  made  upon  them,  and  within  the  last 
ten  or  fiAeen  years  there  have  been  published  more  school  editions  of 
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Latin  and  Greek  authors,  (I  do  not  say  more  editions  of  entire  works,) 
in  the  United  States,  than  in  any  country  of  the  world.  There  has 
been  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  such  books,  which  shows  how 
extensively  they  are  used  in  our  American  institutions  of  education. 

I  regret  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  lecture  in  regard  to  our  Colleges. 
These  institutions  have  done  some  service.  Changes  and  reforms  have 
been  made  in  College  education,  and  still  further  reforms  may  be 
needed.  But  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  residence  required  for  gradua- 
tion, and  the  leaving  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  option  of  the  student, 
are  not,  in  my  judgment,  among  the  needed  reforms.  Such  reform,  if 
generally  introduced  into  American  Colleges,  as  I  think,  will  diminish 
(he  number  of  those  who  take  a  liberal  course  of  instruction,  and  end  in 
the  deterioration  of  the  standard  of  education. 

Dr.  Manley,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  being  present, 
though  not  as  a  delegate,  having  been  invited  to  address  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  under  discussion,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Institulion 
over  which  he  presided,  portraying  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  labor  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  intellectual  culture. 

His  object  was  inquiry  for  information,  not  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  proper  function  of  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning.  Is  it  to  prepare  young  men  for  specific  pursuits,  or  is  it  for 
general  knowledge.  If  for  the  former,  the  student  is  not  prepared  to 
judge.  And  another  question  arises,  as  to  whether  colleges  ought  to 
prepare  young  men  for  specific  pursuits.  Is  this  their  legitimate  functions? 

VVe  have  presented  for  our  consideration  the  two  systems — the  close 
College  system,  and  the  open  University  system.  Will  not  the  open 
University  create  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  classes,  of  teachers, 
and  an  increase  of  expense  in  teachers?  This,  it  occurred  to  him, 
would  be  a  difficulty.  He  was  of  opinion  also  that  the  open  University 
system  would  lead  to  idleness  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Institutions  of  a 
more  practical  character  might,  in  some  places,  be  of  benefit.  But  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  strictly  professional  or  specific  education,  is  it 
not  better  to  have  Institutions  for  that  purpose? 

He  apprehended,  moreover,  that  the  open  University  system  was  not 
so  new  as  gentlemen  appeared  to  think.  The  Old  University  of  Vir- 
ginia was  established  by  Jefferson  on  this  system.  The  same  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  many  other  Institutions,  Are  gentlemen 
prepared  to  say  what  was  the  result?     Had  it  not  been  a  failure? 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  I  am  master  only  of  the  poor  meagre  Anglo 
Saxon  tongue,  with  which  to  express  my  thoughts — cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  express  those  delicate  shades  of  thought,  such  as  Latin 
scholars  only  can  express!  He  would  not,  however,  deprecate  the 
study  of  the  languages.  That  the  study  of  languages  was  of  benefit, 
he  would  not  for  a  moment  deny.    But  are  there  not  other  branches 
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of  study  equally  calculated  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  mind  ?  Will 
not  matheniatical  study  efiect  it  ?  and  is  not  history,  **  philosophy 
teaching  by  example?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  people  that  demanded  the  change  in  Brown 
University.  The  people  will  have  what  they  want ;  they  say  what 
they  need,  and  what  they  will  have. — Diplomas,  it  is  true,  are  in  many 
instances  passports  to  good  society.  But  give  me  the  man  who  knows 
— who  has  his  knowledge  in  his  head^  rather  than  a  certificate  from 
others  that  he  knows.  He  enumerated  many  distinguished  New 
England  men  who  knew  but  little  more  of  Latin  than  himself,  yet  they 
carved  out  their  way  to  the  highest  posts  of  distinction. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  remarked  that  many  minds  labored 
under  a  misapprehension  in  reference  to  the  true  aims  of  a  Collegiate 
education.  The  great  object  of  a  College  course  is  not  to  qualify  a 
man  for  any  particular  calling  or  profession, — but  simply  to  fit  him  to 
begin  life.  Only  af^er  his  Collegiate  course  is  closed,  is  he  prepared 
judiciously  and  understandingly  to  choose  that  path  in  life,  for  which, 
by  reason  of  his  constitutional  and  intellectual  peculiarities,  he  is  best 
adapted.  The  great  question  then  is,  what  course  of  training  is  best 
calculated  to  fit  him  to  make  this  most  important  decision  of  his  life? 
Is  it  that  course  which  tends  to  educate  one  faculty  of  the  mind  at  the 
expense  of  all,  or  almost  all  the  others?  Would  not  this  in  efiect 
be  like  tying  up  one  arm,  thereby  rendering  it  powerless,  while  we 
stimulate  the  other  to  an  undue  growth,  by  constant  exercise?  If  we 
wish  fully  to  develope  the  physical  man,  we  must  exercise  every 
muscle ; — we  must  educate  every  power  of  the  body.  Does  not  the 
full  development  of  the  intellectual  man,  demand  a  training  analogous 
to  this  ? 

It  doubtless  should  be  the  design  of  a  Collegiate  course,  to  build  a 
firm  and  broad  foundation,  upon  which  the  young  man  may  aflerward 
erect  such  a  symmetrical  superstructure,  as  an  educated  taste  and  a 
cultivated  judgment  might  indicate.  If  his  early  education  is  conducted 
on  a  one-sided  system,  he  is  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties 
of  life,  except  in  that  particular  department  for  which  he  has  been  spe- 
cifically trained.  Are  not  the  graduates  of  West,  Point  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark?  They  leave  that  institution,  thoroughly  pre- 
pared— as  no  other  institution  in  our  country  can  prepare  them, — for 
all  those  pursuits  which  involve  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  and  in  those  pursuits  they  have 
attained  pre-eminence ;  but  have  they  as  a  class,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  any  other  department,  or  are  they  as  well  fitted  thereby  for 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life? 

Allusions  have  been  made  to  distinguished  names,  whom  we  all 
delight  to  honor,  as  examples  of  success,  without  classical  education. 
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These  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  they  have  become  great,  not  from 
their  lack  of  classical  knowledge,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  their  numbers 
are  comparatively  small ;  but  we  can  point  you  to  thousands  in  our. 
land,  occupying  places  of  prominence  and  trust,  who  have  been  enabled 
to  attain  their  respective  positions,  and  maintain  them  with  honor, 
through  the  influence  of  that  training  which  is  based  upon  classical 
knowledge.  1  doubt  not  but  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
to-day  advocated  another  system  of  education,  with  so  much  zeal  and 
ability,  are  indebted  to  their  classical  education,  for  their  ability  ao 
to  do. 

Prof.  Green,  of  Brown  University,  wished  to  explain  in  relation  to 
the  Institution  with  which  he  was  connected.  The  change  was  made 
at  the  urgent  recommendation  of  some  of  the  noblest  minds  of  New 
England.  And  the  change  was  with  reference  to  the  most  thorough 
classical  course ;  and  lie  remarked  that  a  large  majority  of  students  in 
the  University  entered  for  the  full  course.  Its  practical  tendency  was 
not  to  underrate  classical  study.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  gentle- 
men that  we  would  lower  the  standard.  By  no  means.  We  would 
elevate  it.  We  would  enlarge  the  basis,  and  build  higher  on  the 
superstructure.  . 

Dr.  A.  F.  Waldo,  of  Ohio,  remarked  that  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  had  adopted  the  open  or  New  system,  had  been  stigmatized  as 
a  failure.  He  had  recently  conversed  with  President  McGufiy,  who 
informed  him  that  there  were  four  hundred  students  in  attendance.  If 
this  be  a  failure,  it  is  surely  a  splendid  failure. 

Rev  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  Ohio,  looked  upon  the  organization  of  this  Asso- 
ciation as  an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  our  country ;  looked  upon 
it  as  a  mighty  means  in  enabling  the  people  to  scale  the  heights  of 
knowledge ;  public  mind  was  calling  for  change  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country ;  if  the  new  system  was  of  God  it  must  succeed, 
perchance  those  who  fought  against  it  might  find  themselves  fighting 
against  God.  The  question  was  one  of  progress ;  objections  were 
raised  against  rail-roads;  the  people  had  demanded  rail- roads  and 
rail-road  cars,  and  they  had  them ;  they  laid  aside  sloops  and  demand- 
ed steamboats,  and  they  had  them;  they  were  now  demanding 
balloons  to  traverse  the  ethereal  heavens,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
long  it  would  be  before  they  would  have  them.  He  was  in  favor  of 
modifications,  required  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  country  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  times. 

He  thought  that  this  was  not  a  question  as  to  Brown  or  any  other 
University.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  principle.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  New  system  would  exclude  the  clauics. — Now  if  it  be 
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contended  that  they  would  not  thus  exclude  the  classics,  then  the 
objectors  are  getting  up  men  of  straw,  and  knocking  them  down.  He 
would  not  exclude  one  line  from  the  classics— he  would  rather  add  to. 
In  all  other  walks  of  life  young  men  do  select  their  course.  Why 
should  they  be  denied  this  privilege  in  selecting  courses  of  study  ? 

Mr.  N.  Nathans,  of  Philadelphia,  remarked  that  he  did  not  represent 
any  University,  but  he  represented  the  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
which  might  with  propriety  be  styled,  '*  the  People's  College."  The 
New  system,  as  it  has  now  been  presented,  cannot  properly  claim  that 
title,  for  it  is  not  really  New.  It  has  been  pursued  in  the  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  and  it  works  well.  He  could  not  say  how  it  would  work 
in  Colleges,  as  he  had  no  experience  in  them,  yet  he  had  heard  no  valid 
arguments  against  this  system.  He  would  not  advocate  any  **  royal 
road  to  education.''  He  was  desirous  of  giving  every  child  in  this 
country  a  full,  complete  and  thorough  education,  and  he  thought  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  every  young  gentleman  would  have 
the  means  afibrded  to  him  of  being  instructed  in  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  study. 

He  would  rather  see  our  schools  brought  up  to  our  collegefr— ^not 
bring  colleges  down  to  the  sch9oIs. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  West  Point.  He  thought  that  great 
injustice  had  been  done  to  that  Institution,  for  many  distinguished  men 
had  graduated  there.  He  felt  that  the  New  states  at  least  ought  not  to 
dispara^  that  Institution. 

Mr.  Cooke  disclaimed  any  intention  to  disparage  West  Point : — he 
considered  it  pre-eminent  in  its  peculiar  department. 

Prof.  Charles  Cleveland,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  that  the  discussion 
had  taken  too  wide  a  range.  The  discussion  concerning  the  classics  was 
much,  if  not  all  of  it,  irrelevant.  It  was  doing  the  advocates  of  the 
New  system  great  injustice,  to  suppose  that  they  were  opposed  to  the 
classics.  No  such  opinion  had  been,  expressed  by  them.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  there  were  six  men  in  the  Association)  who  were  opposed 
to  classical  study. 

No  one  could  be  a  finished  scholar,  without  a  knowledge  of  classical 
literature ;  he  might  be  useful  to  mankind  without  Latin,  but  his  igno- 
rance of  Latin  would  not  be  the  element  of  his  usefulness. 

He  disliked  the  word  compromise  in  its  every  phase,  but  he  thought 
that  there  might  be  some  nrKxiification  of  the  Old  system,  that  would 
be  beneficial,  yet  he  would  oppose  any  modification  that  would  lessen 
the  amount  of  classical  study. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Sutherland,  of  Philadelphiai  approved  the  lowering  of  the 
grade  of  college  educatioo.    He  disapproved  of  »  new  degree,  which 
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no  one  understood.  We  must  stand  by  the  old  landmarks,  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  He  wanted  scholars,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  not  half  finished  ones.  Too  many  studies  were  undertaken 
to  be  taught  at  Brown  University.  A  man  could  not  be  fitted  for  a 
profession  in  a  college.  He  should  go  to  other  institutions  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  profession. 

Mr.  Peirce  knew  it  had  been  said — *<  fools  rush  in  where  Angels 
blush  to  look."  He  felt  himself  in  this  position;  but  he  rose  only  to 
act  as  a  physician,  to  attend  to  the  wounds  of  combatants  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  dismiss  them  to  other  work.  He  gave  an  anecdote  to  illus- 
trate his  position ;  that  it  was  time  for  gentlemen  on  both  sides  to  shake 
hands  and  make  friends. 

He  had  been  pleased,  greatly  pleased,  with  the  discussion.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  advocates  of  the  Old  system  would  chain  the  car  of 
education  to  the  Past  ;  nor  did  he  understand  that  President  Wayland 
or  President  Mahan,  in  their  zeal  for  improvement,  would  exclude  any 
good  thing  found  in  the  records  of  the  past.  He  supposed  that  the 
world  was  progressive.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  the  Old 
system  would  not  strenuously  refuse  to  conform,  if  necessary,  to  the 
spirit  or  demands  of  the  age.  I  speak  not  against  the  classics ;  I 
venerate  them  and  venerate  those  who  drank  deep  at  those  fountains. 


At  the  close  of  the  debate  on  college  system,  the  President,  Bishop 
Potter,  was  requested  by  the  Convention  to  express  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

In  consenting,  he  said  that  he  could  not  think  of  detaining  the  Con- 
vention with  more  than  a  few  hints.  The  subject  would  doubtless 
come  up  hereafler,  and  it  had  received  on  this  occasion  a  very  full  and 
able  discussion.  He  might  remark  that  to  him  it  was  by  no  means 
novel. 

More  than  twenty  years  since  he  had  been  invited  to  become  the 
President  of  Geneva  College  in  the  state  of  New  York,  when  it  was 
first  established,  and  he  had  then  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees, 
a  plan  of  study,  which  embraced  the  most  essential  feature  of  what  is 
now  termed  the  New  system.  In  Union  College,  where  he  had  been 
an  officer  for  many  years,  similar  attempts  had  been  made.  The  re- 
suit  in  neither  of  these  cases  had  been  so  marked  or  satisfactory  as  to 
inspire  very  high  hopes  for  an  extension  of  the  plan.  He  might  be 
permitted,  however,  to  add  for  himself,  that  his  sympathies  had  always 
been  with  progress  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects.  He  was  far 
from  supposing  that  our  collegiate  system  was  perfect,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  it  was  our  duty,  while  we  cling  to  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
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existing  methods  of  Instruction,  to  give  a  feir  trial  to  every  proposed 
improvement. 

To  the  friends  then,  of  the  Old  system,  (so  called)  he  would  say, 
Live  and  let  live.  Allow  this  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  be  thankful 
for  whatever  good  it  may  accomplish.  We  need  not  apprehend 
serious  disaster  to  any  valuable  element  in  the  systems  now  prevalent. 
What  are  the  colleges  of  this  country  but  emanations  of  public  opinion? 
They  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  people,  and  are  essentially  popu- 
lar in  their  spirit  and  influence.  They  have  been  greatly  modified 
during  the  last  half  century,  both  in  their  discipline  and  in  their  courses 
of  study.  They  are  incorporated  with  the  habits  and  affections  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  influential  minds  throughout  the  country,  and 
nothing  is  likely  to  shake  their  salutary  hold  on  public  confidence. 

But  they  are  not  incapable  of  improvement,  and  whoever  attempts 
such  improvement  in  a  generous  and  enlightened  spirit,  deserves 
respect,  and  for  any  good  which  he  may  achieve,  he  will  receive,  as  he 
will  merit,  sincere  and  enduring  gratitude. 

To  the  friends  of  the  New  system,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  say, 
*'  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  the  harness,  boast  as  him  that  layeth  it 
ofl*."  It  is  happy  for  reformers  that  they  cannot  foresee  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  likely  to  start  up  as  they  advance.  Whoever  has  made 
any  persevering  efforts  in  this  direction,  must  feel  that  aspiration  is 
easier  than  success,  and  that  to  criticise  existing  defects  and  evils, 
requires  vastly  less  of  sagacity  and  energy,  than  to  discover  and  apply 
effectually  the  proper  remedy.  These  reformers  are  themselves  the 
children  of  the  Old  system.  It  was  under  its  influence  that  they  culti- 
vated the  inquiring  and  manly  habit  of  mind,  which  emboldens  them 
now  to  call  it  in  question,  and  they  can  well  afTbrd,  therefore,  to  bear 
themselves  towards  it  with  courtesy  and  respect.  The  want  of  such 
courtesy  is  much  to  be  deplored,  because  it  must  inevitably  excite  feel- 
ings that  are  unfriendly  to  truth.  Hence  the  speaker  regretted  to  hear 
the  Old  system  stigmatized  as  one  that  taught  words  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  things.  The  insinuatiop  is  unjustr— rfor  whoever  studies  the 
master-pieces  of  ancient  eloquence,  Poetry,  Philosophy  and  History,  is 
surely  engaged  with  things  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  still  more  on  account  of  the  angry  feelings  which 
such  epithets  are  likely  to  awaken.  For  the  same  reason,  he  regretted 
the  elaborate  contrasts  which  had  been  instituted  between  the  alledged 
deformities  of  the  Old  system,  and  the  fancied  beauties  of  the  New. 

One  or  two  qbjections  to  the  proposed  system  in  this  place,  he  would 
venture  to  suggest. 

1.  It  seemed  to  overlook  or  undervalue  the  true  object  of  a  liberal 
elementary  education.  This  is  not  to  teach  any  particular  art  or 
science,  but  to  develope  mental  power  and  activity,  and  to  inspire  a 
generous  taste  for  truth  and  beauty*    The  main  question  is^  what 
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studies,  and  what  methods  of  teaching  are  best  calculated  to  obtain  that 
end. 

2.  It  seemed  to  over-rate  the  value  or/acts  as  compared  with  jvrtn* 
ciplesj  ideas  and  sentiments.  They  are  the  latter  which  nourish  and 
expand  the  soul. 

3.  It  assumed  that  young  men  are  competent  to  decide  what  branch- 
es of  study  they  ought  to  pursue.  In  Grerman  Universities,  where 
students  are  full  grown  men,  who  have  previously  taken  a  rigid 
classical  and  mathematical  course,  and  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the 
active  duties  of  life,  the  elective  principle  is  quite  proper.  Would  it  be 
equally  proper  in  our  colleges?  and  is  it  not  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
posed system  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  college  proper  as  aa 
instrument  of  education  ?  There  is  a  period  in  the  training  of  every 
mind  where  its  efforts  should  be  determined — not  by  its  own  tastes  and 
preferences — for  they  will  lead  it  to  foster  powers  already  too  much 
developed — but  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  can  discern  what  that 
mind  most  needs. 

4.  This  system  seems  disposed  to  consult  too  obsequiously  the  public 
taste,  and  thence  the  danger  that  it  will  yield  to  the  demand  for  more  of 
Physical  science  and  less  of  classical  and  elegant  learning.  The 
speaker  will  not  attempt  to  explain  his  views  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
different  studies  in  a  course  of  liberal  education  ;  but  he  may  say  that 
one  of  the  duties  of  a  higher  Seminary  of  learning  is  to  guide^  and  if 
necessary,  even  to  withstand  the  current  opinions  and  tastes  of  the 
day.  Their  duty  is  to  lead  rather  than  follow.  He  remarked  further, 
that  all  experience  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  adequate  substitute 
for  the  ancient  languages,  and  that  if  he  were  restricted  to  a  single 
branch  as  the  only  means  of  liberal  culture  and  development  for  young 
men,  he  would  take  the  language  and  literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 

5.  This  system,  by  introducing  many  new  studies  and  professing  to 
retain  the  Old,  is  in  danger  of  fostering  one  of  the  sorest  evils  educa- 
tors have  to  contend  with — and  that  is  the  undue  multiplication  of 
studies.     Until  this  evil  is  corrected,  our  scholarship  will  be  sadly 
superficial. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  deficiency 
complained  of  in  our  colleges,  has  been  the  result,  almost  unavoidable, 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  our  country  is  placed.  Each  state 
claims  the  right  of  having  its  own  Institution— of\en  each  Religious 
denomination  within  each  state.  Hence  we  have  more  Colleges  than 
can  be  endowed  in  a  country  where  capital  is  scarce.  Add  to  this 
the  pressure  of  material  interests  and  cares;  the  desire  of  young  men 
to  gain  a  diploma  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time— the  foolish 
ambition  to  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  many  branches;  and  the  great 
extension  which  has  been  given  within  the  last  fi(\y  years  to  natural 
science,  and  you  have  causes  which,  working  together,  have  been  suffi- 
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cieDt  to  overpower  opposition,  and  to  induce  a  state  of  things  much  to 
be  lamented,  and  which  roust,  at  no  distant  day,  be  corrected.  Whether 
that  correction  will  come  from  the  quarter  to  which  we  are  now  called 
to  look,  time  will  demonstrate. 

Were  the  speaker  called  to  reconstruct  the  course  qf  studies  in  col- 
leges, his  motto  would  be  multum  turn  muUa*  He  would  greatly 
diminish  the  number  of  studies  which  aU  must  pursue.  These  he 
would  have  taught  for  a  much  longer  time — much  more  thoroughly 
and  in  a  more  scholar-like  way.  Certain  other  branches,  such  as 
Natural  History  dsc,  dsc,  he  would  make  accessible  to  all  through  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  Professors,  delivering  short  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  rudiments.  Other  branches  again  he  would  reserve  for  those 
who  had  special  qualifications,  who  would  pursue  them  eagerly  and 
spontaneously. 

He  must  trespass  no  further  on  the  patience  of  the  Association. — 
The  discussion  which  is  now  closed,  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
parties  engaged  in  it,  and  upon  our  infant  Institution.  It  is  through 
such  discussions  that  we  best  contribute  to  the  object  which  has 
brought  us  together,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  have  many 
more  distinguished  by  like  ability  and  courtesy.  ' 
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APPENDIX   C, 


PROF.  AGXEW'S  LECTURE  OX  FEMALE  EDMTIOX, 


AND  THE  DISCUSSION  THEREON. 


Ours  is  an  age  of  stirring  life,  an  age  ot  notions  and  novelties,  of 
invention  and  enterprise,  of  steam-motives  and  telegraph-wires.  The 
ocean,  for  passage,  has  become  a  river.  The  air  a  medium  for  the 
flight,  not  only  of  birds,  but  of  thoughts.  Distance  scarce  any  more 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  for  'lis  annihilated.  The  ends  of  the 
earth  meet,  and  the  watchmen  on  her  walls  see  eye  to  eye.  Even 
worlds  long  buried  in  the  deep  unknown  are  now  revealed  to  human 
vision,  and  we  almost  penetrate  the  arcana  of  our  own  fair  satellite,  as 
she  nightly  looks  down  upon  us  in  her  beauty.  And  man  would  fain 
believe,  too,  in  his  wisdom,  or  his  folly,  that  e'en  the  rappings  of  spirits 
are  heard  in  this  nether  planet  of  ours. 

But  what  of  all  this?  Why,  we  live  in  this  whirl  of  galvanic 
motion:  we  breathe  this  excited  atmosphere:  we  revolve  on  this  stir- 
ring sphere.     And,  think  you,  without  feeling  aught  of  its  forces? 

VVe  have  our  being,  too,  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  a  new  world,  a 
free  world,  a  forming  world.  Our  geologic  species  is  a  conglomerate. 
Whether  it  shall  be  of  rude,  unshapen  masses,  or  of  polished  gems,  fit 
not  only  for  the  pillars  of  this  republican  edifice,  but  for  its  adornment 
also,  will  depend  much  on  the  present  generation,  more  on  the  women 
of  that  generation. 

Believing  that  woman  not  only  takes  impressions  from  the  age,  but 
emphatically  makes  them  on  it  too,  I  select  for  my  theme  Woman's 
Offices  and  Influence. 
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To  make  home  happy  is  one  of  the  offices  of  woman.  Home,  bless- 
ed word.  Thanks  to  our  Saxon  fathers  for  it.  Not  the  name  merely, 
but  the  realities  it  expresses.  An  English,  an  American  home  is  a 
Bethlehem-star  in  the  horizon  of  earth's  sorrows,  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land. 

"  There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word : 

It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 

Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 

The  hallowed  limit" 
"  The  tabernacle  of  our  earthly  joys 

And  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears — this  Home  of  ours 

Is  it  not  pleasant?" 

Yes,  home  is  the  centre  of  all  that  is  sweet  in  the  sympathies,  dear 
in  the  affections  of  the  soul.  There  the  kiss  of  love  is  impressed  in  its 
purity,  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  knows  no  betrayal,  the  smile  of 
joy  plays  no  deceiver's  part.  All  is  candid,  cordial,  sincere.  The 
faults  and.  failings  which  belong  to  humanity  fallen,  are  there  covered 
by  the  mantle  of  charity,  and  the  feeling  of  every  member  of  the  family 
is,  »*  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still." 

How  the  traveller  climbing  Alpine  summits,  looking  forth  on  the  sub- 
lime creations  of  Jehovah,  thinks  of  home,  and  wishes  the  loved  ones 
there  could  share  his  rapture.  How  the  wrecked  mariner  on  some 
desert  isle  longs  for  a  mother's  fond  endearment,  a  sister's  kindly  care. 
Home  is  in  all  his  thoughts. 

It  is  worth  the  while,  then,  to  strive  to  make  home  happy;  to  do 
each  his  part  toward  rendering  it  the  spot  of  all  pleasant  associations. 
In  the  several  relations  of  child,  sister,  wife,  mother,  let  kindness  and 
cheerfulness  reign. 

Kindness  comes  over  the  spirit  like  the  music  of  David's  harp  over 
the  passion  of  Saul.  It  soAens  and  subdues.  It  manifests  itself  in  a 
thousand  nameless  forms,  but  all  beautiful.  It  is  a  crown  of  glory  on 
the  head  of  old  age,  a  jewel  on  the  breast  of  childhood.  The  light  it 
diffuses  is  soft,  the  rays  it  emits  are  melting. 

"  And  oh,  if  those  who  cluster  round, 
The  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles, 
How  beautiful  is  earth." 

Cheerfulness  is  another  attribute  of  character  tending  to  the  happi- 
ness of  home :  and  let  me  commend  it  to  woman's  cultivation.  Some 
there  are,  ever  disposed  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  life,*  and  thus  they 
not  only  becloud  their  own  spirits,  but  cast  a  shadow  over  the  smiling 
precincts  of  home.  Every  single  sour  grape  portends  a  cluster;  every 
flash  of  lightning  a  riving  thunderbolt.    Earth's  actual  cares  are  not 
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enough;  troubles  must  be  borrowed.     The- present  does  not  fill  their 
heart  with  sadness ;  the  future  must  be  laid  under  contribution. 

All  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  cheerfulness.  That  scatters  wide  over 
the  soil  of  the  household  the  seeds  of  many  little  joys,  that  the  weeds 
of  small  vexations  may  be  kept  under,  and  ever  and  anon  the  sickle  be 
thrust  in  and  a  harvest  of  good  fruits  be  garnered  for  daily  use.  It 
gazes  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  throws  its  delighted  glances 
upon  every  eye.  And  thus  it  not  only  augments  present  bliss,  but  in 
hoary  years  the  memory  of  other  days  around  the  family  hearth  will 
be  sweeter,  and  the  influence  on  ourselves  better. 

"  Cheerfully  to  bear  thy  cross  in  patient  strength  is  duty."  "  Not 
few  nor  light  are  the  burdens  of  life:  then  load  it  not  with  heaviness  of 
spirit ;  sickness,  and  penury,  and  travail — these  be  ills  enow :  the  tide 
is  strong  against  us :  struggle,  thou  art  better  for  the  strife,  and  the 
very  energy  shall  hearten  thee." 

"In  thy  day  of  grief  let  nature  weep ;  leave  her  alone ;  the  freshet 
of  her  sorrow  must  run  off;  and  sooner  will  the  lake  be  clear,  relieved 
of  turbid  floodings.    Yet  see,  that  her  license  hath  a  limit." 

"  For  empty  fears,  the  harrassings  of  possible  calamity,  pray  and  thou 
shalt  prosper :  trust  God  and  tread  them  down."  **  The  stoutest  armor 
of  defence  is  that  which  is  worn  within  the  bosom,  and  the  weapon 
wliich  no  enemy  can  parry  is  a  bold  and  cheerful  spirit." 

Beautiful  in  the  family  is  this  spirit  of  cheerfulness;  and  surely  it  is 
an  office  of  woman  to  cherish  it.  It  can  be  wooed  and  won.  Wher- 
ever woman  goes,  and  especially  at  home,  let  it  be  as  an  halo  of  light 
around  her  head,  and  then  shall  she  be  a  blessing  to  the  ciicle  in  which 
she  moves.  Despondency  is  death,  cheerfulness  life.  But  remember 
that  levity  and  boisterous  mirth  are  no  essential  ingredients  of  this 
wholesome  cordial.  Its  chief  element  is  rather  that  which  Paul  spake 
of  when  he  said,  **  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content." 

Another  office  of  woman  is,  to  check  the  tUUitarianism^  the  money • 
loving  spirit  (f  the  day.  There  is  something  beside  bread  and  water 
to  be  cared  for  in  this  probationary  world  of  ours,  inhabited  by  living 
spirits.  And  yet  one  is  almost  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  race,  at  the  present  day,  has  given  itself  up  to  the  worship  of 
Mammon. 

That  which  is  a  physical  fact,  which  is  capable  of  being  used^  is  the 
summum  bonum.  Out  bono^  in  a  terrene  sense,  is  the  great  question. 
"  Will  it  pay,"  the  grand  idea  of  the  age.  And  men  are  hurrying 
along,  life  in  hand,  breathless  and  bootless,  over  the  highways  and  by- 
ways to  the  Great  Mogul's  temple,  where  there  is  no  spiritual  Divinity 
to  revere. 

We  almost  wish  the  return  of  the  old  Grecian's  faith,  who  enveloped 
himself  with  a  spiritual  world,  and  this,  at  least,  elevated  his  intellect. 
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if  it  did  not  renovate  his  heart.  To  him  the  majestic  mountain  was 
'peopled  with  august  entities.  To  us  it  is  of  no  account,  if  it  do  not 
contain  in  its  bowels  buried  stores  of  wealth,  though  it  may  awaken  the 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  and  lifl  the  soul  up  to  God.  To  him  the  shady 
tree  was  the  habitation  of  dryads,  the  ripling  brook  of  naiads :  to  us, 
neither  has  beauty,  unless  the  one  can  turn  a  mill,  and  the  other  fur- 
nish us  fire-wood  or  lumber. 

We  have  made  the  soul  slave  to  the  body ;  have  stripped  the  Uni- 
verse of  its  glory,  as  a  reflecting  mirror,  pouring  down  upon  us  such 
rays  of  Heaven's  brilliancy  as  our  vision  can  endure.  God's  sun  is 
only  to  lighten  us  on  our  pathway  of  business ;  His  mighty  ocean  only 
to  bear  the  burden  of  our  commerce ;  His  magnificent  lakes  to  carry 
our  trade ;  His  beautiful  hills  and  smiling  vales  but  to  grow  our  corn, 
feed  our  cattle,  and  be  the  substratum  for  our  railways. 

This  utilitarianism  of  the  day,  too,  has  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
fine  arts.  It  laughs  at  music  and  painting,  poetry  and  sculpture^  as 
things  of  naught,  although  they  may  tend  mightily  to  the  culture  of  the 
spirit  and  the  refinement  of  humanity.  Classical  learning  it  discards, 
because  with  its  dusty  eyes  it  can  not  just  see  how  that  can  qualify  man 
or  woman  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  life,  or  how  it  will  help  us  plow 
or  measure  our  fields,  grind  our  grain,  or  churn  our  butter. 

The  mere  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  symmetrical  development  of 
man's  higher  powers,  the  aesthetic  evolution  of  himself;  all  this,  though 
it  expand  his  intellect  and  enlarge  his  heart,  though  it  impress  on  him 
more  of  the  lineaments  of  the  skies,  and  bring  him  nearer  to  his  great 
Original,  is  but  waste  of  time  and  thought,  because  it  falls  not  within 
the  described  circle  of  the  utilitarian.  Shades  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  come  and  alight  at  least 
on  the  daughters  of  our  land ! 

Here  is  a  wide  field  of  influence  for  woman.  You  are  the  vestal 
virgins  to  watch  the  fires  on  the  altar  of  the  fine  arts.  Yours  it  is  to 
check  the  sensuousness  cf  man,  to  recall  him  from  his  ceaseless  toil 
afler  the  mammon  of  this  life,  his  restless  ambition  to  turn  every  thing 
to  account  in  available  funds,  in  bank-stocks,  copper-stocks,  railroad- 
stocks.  Tell  yopr  sons  and  your  sires  that  there  are  higher  sources  of 
joy.  Point  them  away  from  earth's  sordid  gold  to  the  brighter  gems 
of  literature.  Direct  their  energies  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  their  age.  Help  them  to  slake  their  quenchless  thirst  at 
the  pure  fountains  of  knowledge  and  religion. 

There  is  a  poetry  of  life  worth  cultivating.  There  are  spiritual  en- 
tities around  us  to  which  we  are  linked  by  etherial  chains.  Let  us  not 
struggle  to  throw  of  those  chains,  but  rather  to  bind  them  faster  about 
us.  And  when  you  see  a  link  broken,  and  others  likely  to  drop, 
mend  it.  ^ 

Woman's  office  is  it  also  to  s(^n  political  asperities  in  the  other  sex^ 
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and  themselves  to  shun  political  publicity.  Not  that  woman  need  be 
ignorant  of  the  great  questions  of  the  age ;  better  be  familiar  with  them. 
Hut  let  her  not  become  absorbed  in  them :  rather  keep  so  aloof  from 
exciting  occasions  as  to  be  better  qualified  to  form  and  express  a  de- 
liberate and  unbiased  judgment  on  men  and  measures.  Let  her  opin- 
ions be  well  matured,  and  always  uttered  with  calmness  and  caution. 
When  her  dearest  friends  of  the  other  sex  seem  embittered  towards 
others,  and  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  sweet  charities  of  life  amid  the 
chafings  of  party  rivalry,  let  her  pour  out  the  milk  of  human  kiudnees 
into  the  cup  of  courtesy,  and  ask  them  to  drink  of  it.  When  the  waters 
are  troubled  and  the  billows  roar,  let  her  diffuse  over  them  the  oil  of 
love  to  still  the  waters  into  a  great  calm.  Surely  this  is  an  office  higher, 
better  far,  than  to  be  pressing  on,  as  some  would  have  her,  into  the  busy 
bustle  of  out-door  politics.  Here  is  ivjluence^  and  it  is  better  than 
2^ou'er. 

Who  that  loves  woman,  that  really  admires  her  wortl)  as  womariy 
that  thinks  of  her  as  the  delicate,  refined,  tasteful,  sensitive  development 
of  humanity,  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  lovely,  gentle,  modest,  peace- 
ful, and  pure,  the  highest  earthly  manifestation  of  God  as  love;  who 
that  remembers  her  as  the  "  help-meet,"  can  bear  the  thought  of  hurry- 
ing her  out  upon  the  theatre  of  politics,  the  platform  of  legislation  ? 

"  Woman's  rights,"  they  cry,  and  so  loud  the  cry,  that  even  woman's 
ambition  has  conquered  her  judgment  and  her  delicacy,  and  she  has 
gone  forth,  out  of  her  appointed  and  fitting  sphere,  to  be  gazed  on  by  a 
curious  crowd,  and  perhaps  to  hear  the  plaudits  of  a  noisy  populace. 
0  teinpora  I  O  mores  !     Save  us  from  such  a  race  of  women  ! 

Now  woman  has  rights,  many  rights,  and  let  them  be  well  guarded ; 
but  she  has  no  right  to  be  a  man.  Yet,  no  wonder  'tis,  if  amid  the 
stirring  enterprises  and  new  discoveries  of  the  age,  some  half-amazon 
should  defy  the  customs  of  social  life,  and  assume  the  right  of  leveling 
all  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  walking  forth  h  la  Turk^  and  be- 
coming  the  gazing-stock  of  the  street.  Oh,  let  beauteous,  winning  wo- 
man wear  the  gracefully-flowing  robes  of  modesty ;  let  her  not  be  met 
by  us  "  up  to  the  eyes"  in  politics,  nor  at  the  ballot-box,  nor  the  caucus, 
nor  in  the  legislative  hall,  nor  on  the  judicial  bench,  surrounded,  per- 
chance, by  tobacco-chewing  barristers,  nor  as  the  public  haranguer, 
addressing  promiscuous  multitudes. 

Let  us  rather  see  her  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  home,  not  doomed  to 
the  busy  drudgery  of  hard  housekeeping  merely,  but  there  the  refined 
woman,  whose  pure  sensibilities  are  shocked  at  the  thought  of  a  public 
notoriety ;  who  shuns  the  wistful  gaze  of  the  crowd,  and  finds  in  her 
own  family  circle  her  kingdom  and  her  rights,  and  seeks  to  adorn  that 
with  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  Thus  will  she  win  our  ad- 
miration and  secure  our  love.  Were  her  intellect  and  her  eloquence 
displayed  at  the  bar  or  on  the  platform,  we  might  indeed  wonder  with 
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deep  amazement,  but  we  should  not  love ;  and  wanting  this,  both  she 
and  we  were  unhappy. 

While  sensible,  then,  of  her  equality  with  man  in  the  possession  of  a 
soul  like  his  own,  capable  of  the  highest  enterprises  in  science  and 
literature,  may  she  yet  recognize,  as  the  appointment  of  her  all-wise 
Creator,  subordination  to  man  in  power,  superordination  in  influence. 
Be  content  to  be  woman*  It  is  a  province  high  enough.  If  not  che- 
rubic, it  is  seraphic.  It  is  that  phase  of  humanity  we  think  most  god- 
like ,*  for  if  Jehovah's  highest  expression  of  himself  is  JJyoe^  then  that 
form  of  humanity  expressing  most  of  it,  is  most  like  Him.  That  form, 
in  our  opinion,  is  woman. 

Let  her  not,  then,  strip  herself  of  her  chief  glory,  and  depart  further 
from  her  God  and  Saviour,  by  shooting  out  from  her  own  feminine 
orbit,  and  aiming  to  revolve  in  that  of  the  other  sex,  under  the  false 
impression  that  it  is  a  higher  one.  Even  if  it  were,  it  is  not  hers,  and  by 
thus  battling  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  swinging  loose  from  the 
proper  relations  of  her  being,  she  might  become  a  wandering  star  in 
the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 

Another  evident  office  of  woman  is,  to  regrdate  the  forms  and  con- 
trol the  habits  of  social  life.  In  this  land,  especially,  do  the  "  lords  of 
.creation"  bow  with  due  deference  to  their  ladies.  We  give  them  our 
arms,  'tis  true,  and  we  ask  them  to  lean  upon  us,  yet  do  we  take  step 
with  them,  and  in  turn  lean  on  them,  amid  the  trying  times  of  life,  and 
look  to  them  for  many  of  our  joys,  for  most  of  our  happiness.  He  is 
vulgar,  even  barbarous,  we  think,  who  does  not  appreciate  her  worth 
and  respect  her  character.  Hence,  every  where,  hers  is  the  first  place, 
the  best  place;  and  an  American  gentleman  would  rather  su^r  an 
agony  than  subject  woman  to  a  discomfort. 

Such  being  her  relative  position,  hers  it  must  be  to  prescribe  the 
customs  of  social  life,  and  say  to  man,  <'  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further."  The  tone  of  morals  will  be  such  as  she  makes  it.  Man  will 
be  conformed  to  the  model  she  exhibits.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  rises 
above  the  level  of  his  female  associates.  Surround  him  with  the  vulgar, 
the  thoughtless,  the  impure,  and  you  shall  not  see  him  pure,  thoughtful, 
refined.  Place  him  ever  in  the  society  of  intelligent,  dignified.  Christian 
women,  and  their  virtues  will  be  reflected  on  him. 

And  is  it  so,  that  woman  is  responsible,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
fashions  and  habits  of  the  community  in  which  she  lives?  It  is  even 
so.  If  she  discard  that  foolish  frippery  and  passion  for  display,  which 
occasionally  characterize  her  own  sex,  it  will  not  long  live.  It  must 
be  buried  in  its  own  foibles,  and  have  no  resurrection.  If  she  frown 
upon  him  who  robs  woman  of  her  jewel,  he  is  a  fugitive  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  she  discountenance  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
the  young  man  will  learn  that  abstinence  on  his  part  is  the  price  of 
respect  and  love  on  hers.     Her  office  here  is  magnified  :  her  influence 
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has  become  a  power.  The  other  offices  were  guiding  and  directory ; 
this  is  reformatory.  Society  looks  to  her  for  its  type.  Its  virtues  and 
its  vices  are  of  her  moulding.    It  is  tokeU  she  bids  it  he. 

What  a  potency !  Let  her  wield  it  for  her  country's  welfare.  Then 
shall  it  be  a  beacon  light  to  other  lands  now  in  darkness  and  degrada- 
tion, because  there  woman  is  still  the  slave  of  man's  passions,  and  has 
never  risen  under  Christianity,  to  know  her  dignity,  and  make  her 
brutal  master  feel  her  moral  equality  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Only  one  other  office  of  woman  shall  we  notice  at  present — the 
exemplification  and  diffusion  of  Christianity''^^  Christianity,  not  so 
much  in  its  forms  and  dogmas,  as  in  its  spirit ;  not  solely  as  a  redeem- 
ing ischeme,  but  also  as  a  reforming  power. 

To  Christianity  woman  is  emphatically  a  debtor.  It  has  breathed 
into  her  its  breath  of  life,  and  she  has  become  a  living  soul.  Else  had 
she  been  but  a  dead  manikin.  To  it  she  owes  her  present  advanced 
position,  her  commanding  influence.  Even  all  the  literature  and  refine- 
ment of  Greece  and  Rome  could  not  confer  on  woman  the  boon  which 
the  religion  of  Jesus  has  brought  her.  He  was  woman's  son,  and  his 
religion  tells  it.  Gk>  where  that  religion  is  not,  and  there  woman  is 
naught. 

Christianity  has  not  only  broken  down  the  wall  of  partition  between 
male  and  female,  but  has  opened  the  sealed  fountains  of  her  soul,  and 
caused  them  to  send  forth  rills  of  gentleness  and  love,  which  have 
refreshed  humanity  and  poured  out  gladness  on  a  dark  and  dreary 
world.  Let  the  cross,  then,  be  woman's  standard,  Jesus  woman's 
trust,  Christianity  woman's  charter.  That  thrown  overboard,  we  are 
wrecked.  Its  principles  abandoned,  the  world  sinks  again  into  barbar- 
ism, and  woman  to  brute  degradation.  '*  The  last  at  the  cross  and 
earliest  at  the  sepulchre,"  must  remember  to  cling  to  Christianity  as 
her  hope,  her  life.  Let  her  never  be  ashamed  to  confess  it  her  ruling 
principle,  her  source  of  joy,  nor  be  hesitant  in  disseminating  its  seeds, 
that  she  may  every  where  behold  its  lily-flowers. 

Can  it  ever  be  well  said  of  woman,  **  she  careth  not  if  there  be  a 
God,  or  a  soul,  or  a  time  of  retribution ;  pleasure  is  the  idol  of  her 
heart :  she  tbirsteth  for  no  purer  heaven."  Let  such  an  one  be  decked 
in  all  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  wealth,  let  her  brow  be  crowned  with 
the  coronet  of  rank,  let  her  girdle  hold  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
treasures  of  California,  and  yet  she  wants  that  which  ennobles  her  sex, 
and  would  render  her  an  object  of  love  and  a  source  of  joy  to  others. 

*'  Oh,  what  is  woman,  what  her  smile. 

Her  lip  of  Ioto,  her  eyee  of  light, 
What  is  she,  if  her  lips  revile 

The  lowly  Jesus?    Lore  may  write 
His  name  upon  her  marble  brow. 

And  linger  in  her  curls  of  jet: 
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The  light  spring-flower  may  scarcely  bow 

Beneath  her  step — and  yet — and  yet 
Without  that  meeker  grace  she'll  be 
A  lighter  thing  than  Tanity." 

• 
Never,  then,  let  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  nor  the  scorn  of  the  skeptic 
drive  vtroman  from  compounding  the  spices  to  embalm  her  crucified 
Master,  nor  make  her  ashamed  to  be  seen  early  at  his  sepulchre. 
Rather  let  her  glory  in  the  cross,  and  make  the  most  of  her  high 
mission  here  to  send  its  healing  influences  to  every  sick  and  sorrowing 
creature  pn  this  green  earth.  Why  should  any  poor,  perishing  mortal 
be  left  in  all  the  degradation  of  idolatry,  when  there  is  in  our  possession 
a  power  that  would  lifl  him  to  heights  of  bliss,  temporal  and  eternal  ? 
Why  should  the  world  be  left  to  its  wailings  and  its  woes,  when  Chris- 
tianity diftused,  in  its  benign  spirit,  would  convert  those  woes  into  joys, 
those  wailings  into  hallelujahs  7  How  can  woman,  owing  her  all  to 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  refrain  from  exerting  her  energies  to  place  this 
word  of  life  in  the  hands  of  every  pilgrim  over  the  deserts  of  time  ? 
And  may  she  so  breathe  its  spirit  and  feel  its  power,  that  it  shall  never 
again  be  thus  written  of  her : . 

<*  There  came 
A  stranger  bright  and  beantifiil 

With  steps  of  grace,  and  eye  of  flame, 
And  tone  and  look  most  sweetly  blent 
To  make  her  presence  eloquent ; 
Oh,  then  I  looked  for  tears.    She  stood 

Before  the  prisoner  of  Calyary. 
I  saw  the  piercing  spear — ^the  blood — 

The  gall — ^the  writhe  of  agony. 
I  saw  his  quiyering  lips  in  prayer, 

'  Father  forgive  them' — all  was  there ! 
I  tamed  in  bitterness  of  soul. 

And  spake  of  Jesus.    I  had  thought 
Her  feelmgs  would  refuse  control : 

For  woman's  heart  I  knew  was  fraught 
With  gushing  sympathies.     She  gazed 

A  moment  on  it  carelessly, 
Then  coldly  curl'd  her  lip,  and  praised 

The  high  priest's  garment !    Could  it  be 
That  look  was  meant,  dear  Lord,  for  thee ! 

A  few  words  on  Influence.  This  is  woman's  power.  That  distinc- 
tively belongs  to  man,  and  is  exercised  by  authority.  Law  and  penalty 
grow  out  of  it.  It  regulates  actions,  it  punishes  crime.  Influence,  on 
the  other  hand,  awakens  feeling,  generates  opinions,  implants  senti- 
ments in  the  soul,  silently  yet  emphatically  ;  and  thus  it  crushes  vice, 
promotes  virtue  and  avoids  the  necessity  of  penal  infliction. 
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Now  this  is  pre-eminently  the  potent  lever  in  the  hands  of  woman 
for  regenerating  and  reforming  the  political  and  moral  world.  We 
may  stand  in  awe,  indeed,  before  the  exhibition  of  power^  whether 
physical  or  moral,  but  we  are  not  won  by  them  to  the  love  of  truth 
and  goodness,  while  influence  steals  in  upon  our  hearts,  gets  hold  of 
the  springs  of  action,  and  leads  us  into  its  own  ways.  It  is  the  inflow^ 
ing  upon  others  from  the  nameless  traits  of  character  which  constitute 
woman's  idiosyncracy.  Her  heart  is  a  great  reservoir  of  love,  the 
water- works  of  moral  influence,  from  which  go  out  ten  thousand  tubes, 
conveying  o^  the  ethereal  essences  of  her  nature,  and  difiusing  them 
quietly  over  the  secret  chambers  of  man's  inner  being. 

Even  the  weakness  of  woman  soflens  and  subdues,  and  thus  unseals 
the  soul  for  the  infusion  of  her  own  sentiments.  Her  winning  smiles, 
her  tender  sympathies,  her  sensible  expressions,  her  gentle  ways,  all 
influence  us,  flow  in  upon  our  spirits.  Who  can  be  long  boisterous  in 
the  presence  of  woman  ?  No  more  can  the  yeasty  waves  dash  and 
foam  when  superinfused  by  the  mollifying  touch  of  oil,  than  can  the 
passions  of  man  rage  with  impetuosity  in  contact  with  the  oleaginous 
serenity  of  gentle  woman. 

Let  man,  then,  exercise  power ;  woman  exert  influence.  By  this 
will  she  best  perform  her  offices,  discharge  her  duties.  Thus  will  she 
most  effectually  make  home  happy,  restrain  utilitarianism,  allay  party 
asperities,  regulate  the  habits  of  social  life,  and  both  exemplify  and 
diffuse  Christianity.  Thus  will  she  become  vanqueur  des  vanqueurs 
lie  la  terre — "  conqueror  of  the  conquerors  of  earth,"  and  do  more  to 
bless  the  world,  and  make  it  truly  happy,  than  all  political  institutions, 
fiscal  agencies,  and  merely  intellectual  educations. 

Surely  this  is  a  mission  exalted.  Let  no  woman  despise  it,  though 
it  exclude  her  from  the  senator's  seat  and  the  chair  of  state.  Let  her 
rather  remember  that  she  honors  herself  more,  glorifies  her  God  better, 
and  elevates  her  race  higher,  by  adorning  the  sphere  which  her  very 
physical  organization  prescribes.  Never  will  she  be  improved  in  her 
nature,  elevated  in  her  influence,  happier  in  her  own  spirit,  or  more 
))olent  in  effecting  the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  aiming  at  the  proper 
dignities  of  ma7iy  throwing  herself  out  upon  the  arena  of  public  life, 
meddling  and  mingling  in  its  chafings  and  chances.  Ah  no !  let  us  still 
hope  that  woman  will  have  good  sense  enough  to  discern  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  her  proper  relation,  and  that  man  shall  still  and  ever  have 
the  privilege  and  the  joy  of  admiring  and  loving  her  as  gentle,  retiring, 
delicate,  yet  influential  woman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Agnew's  address,  the  President  remarked, — 
that  there  was  no  question  better  entitled  to  the  attention  of  educators, 
than  that  which  had  reference  to  the  production  of  proper  results  in 
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female  education.  He  would  indicate  the  existing  defects  in  the  domes- 
tic and  scholastic  education  of  females,  as  proper  subjects  for  discussion 
this  evening,  and  hoped  gentlemen  would  make  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Properly  speaking,  woman  was  the  educator  of  the  human  race, 
and  their  education  consequently  was  of  unspeakable  importance.  It 
was  from  the  mother  that  a  thousand  little  associations  and  impulses 
were  derived,  which  greatly  influences  the  course  of  subsequent  action, 
and  marked  the  whole  future  life. 


Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  said,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  lec- 
ture, to  which  all  bad  with  so  much  pleasure  listened,  that  according 
to  the  customs  of  society,  ladies  were  denied  the  privilege  of  voting. 
This  was  not  a  correct  inference.  Ladies  can  vote,  and  in  fact  do 
vote.  It  is  not  the  hammer  that  drives  the  nail,  but  the  mind  which 
controls  the  action  of  the  arm  that  wields  the  hammer.  When  a 
woman  neatly  spreads  her  table  with  well  prepared  food ;  when  she 
adorns  it  with  a  fresh  bouquet  of  flowers,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance; 
when  she  sees  that  the  chairs  are  well  cushioned  and  comfortable,  and 
the  temperature  of  her  apartments  healthful  and  congenial ;  when  the 
pleasant  tones  of  her  voice,  are  produced  by  her  actively  amiable  dis- 
position ,*  when  she  hushes  the  discord  of  irritated  feeling,  by  drawing 
out  the  soothing  harmony  of  music ;  when  she  thus  makes  her  home 
happy,  and  draws  to  it  her  husband,  her  brother,  her  son,  and  saves 
them  from  the  influences  of  dissipated  society, — then  it  is  that  woman 
in  every  respect  exerts  a  controlling  influence,  which  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion powerful,  and  useful ; — then  she  does  her  full  share  in  voting,  and 
becomes  to  the  full  the  '*  better  half,"  which  legitimate  woman  is. 

Of  all  education,  therefore,  that  which  exalts  woman  most,  is  that 
which  teaches  how  to  make  home  happy.  In  doing  this,  woman  raises 
lierself  to  the  highest  place,  and  though  we  have  the  name  of  the 
<'  Lords  of  creation,"  and  hold  the  shadow  of  the  sceptre,  she  has  the 
reality. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Albany,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  domestic 
education.  He  believed  that  one  great  cause  of  the  teacher's  failure, 
was  the  want  of  home  co-operation. 

A  child  in  its  mother's  arms,  with  its  earliest  looks,  is  learning  les- 
sons that  are  to  shape  its  future  character.  From  day  to  day,  that 
child  will  drink  in  the  spirit  of  its  mother,  that  will  follow  it,  and  exert 
an  influence'  upon  it  through  a  wayward  life.  Such  an  influence  re- 
claimed the  profligate  John  Newton. 

He  would  have  the  mother  educated,  so  that  she  might  be  prepared 
for  these  high  responsibilities,  and  her  influence,  carried  to  the  school 
room,  would  bring  forth  a  generation  to  bless  the  world. 
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Did  mothers  teach  their  children  the  first  lesson, — that  of  obedience^ 
the  work  of  the  educator  would  be  half  accomplished, — but  the  child 
not  trained  to  obedience  at  home^  would  be  wayward  and  disobedient 
to  all  authority  elsewhere.  The  child  should  go  to  school  to  be  taught, 
not  to  be  corrected.  Should  the  mothers  of  our  land  heartily  co-operate 
with  the  teacher,  our  sons  and  our  daughters  would  grow  up  an  intelli- 
gent and  a  virtuous  generation. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Cooke  remarked  that  he  could  not  reflect  or  speak  on  the 
subject  of  female  education,  without  feelings  of  despondency  and  gloom, 
for  the  experience  of  twenty*five  years  had  taught  him  its  defects,  and 
the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  advancement.  He  was  sad 
when  he  saw  so  many  of  those  powers  that  are  calculated  to  adorn  the 
human  mind,  lying  dormant  in  woman,  through  the  inefficiency  of  the 
systems  of  female  education  that  prevail. 

As  an  educator  of  females,  his  attention  had  been  specially  directed 
to  this  subject,  and  he  had  labored  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female 
education,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
all  Much  laUirs  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  fruitless. 

^\\^f%  fh#;n,  does  the  difficulty  lie?  Is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
t^^^^f^^^^^^  ffffi^nn\7Aiion  of  our  schools, — to  a  lack  of  comprehensiveness 
i»  '/ff  'f^tttm  o(  instruction,— or  a  want  of  fitness  in  those  whose  duty 
U  j«  *j,  '.Sftfy  fhtf'm  out? 

h'M:u  If  w*y  riii\inr  I'm  bock  of  the  schools,  in  a  defective  public  senti- 
meut  u|>'/fi  i\»finuUfrA,^n  a  mistokon  view  of  woman's  duties,— of  her 
rigliib  u(i<i  ':ii\fn\tiUtUin  nn  an  intellectual  being,  and  of  what  is  demanded 
by  the  |>c;ij|iurili#M  of  her  social  {xwition,  to  fit  her  for  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

Besides  tlie  Ion;;  fieriod  of  preparatory  instruction,  a  young  man 
must  spend  from  four  to  six  years  in  the  university  and  the  profes- 
sional school,  before  his  education  is  deemed  sufficiently  complete  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  active  life.  Not  so  with  the  young  lady. 
Two  or  three  years  at  most,  are  allowed  to  her  for  the  completion  of 
her  education,  and  in  that  period  it  is  expected  that  she  should  learn  every 
thing  in  the  whole  range  of  science,  natural  and  moral,  including  those 
accomplishments  more  exclusively  feminine,  each  of  which  demand 
a  longer  period  of  time  for  its  attainment,  than  is  usually  allotted  to 
them  all. 

Female  education  could  never  make  any  marked  advancement,  until 
public  sentiment  settled  down  upon  the  conviction  that  it  required  as 
long  a  time  for  a  woman  to  acquire  a  thorough  education  as  for  a  man. 
The  unwillingness  that  at  present  prevails  to  appropriate  anything  like 
a  fitting  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  renders  it  impossible  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education. 
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He  anxiously  desired  to  know  how  the  public  mind  could  be  ope- 
rated upon,  so  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sentiment  may  generally  pre- 
vail, that  young  ladies  require  systematic  discipline  as  imperatively  as 
young  men. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  that  he  held  views  upon  the 
subject  of  Female  Education  different  from  those  entertained  by  sonie 
of  his  friends ;  but  as  this  was  a  place  in  which  errors  could  be  correct- 
ed, he  would  freely  express  them.  It  is  a  generally  admitted  truths— 
a  truth  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  just 
now  terminated,  upon  collegiate  education,  before  this  body,  that  the 
proper  business  of  education  is  to  expand,  and  draw  out  mind,  and  not  to 
prepare  the  student  for  any  specific  profession  or  pursuit.  If  this  is 
true,  would  not  the  instrumentalities  best  adapted  to  (kvelope  the  minds 
of  boys,  be  also  best  JlUed  to  devdope  those  of  girls  ?  The  male  and 
female  mind  is  alike  in  constitution — both  have  the  same  faculties — the 
same  noble  attributes,  and  both  should  have  perfect  freedom  of  expan- 
sion. It  would  be  seen  that  whether  their  spheres  in  life  are  different, 
or  should  be  the  same,  whether  their  mental  faculties  are  equal  or 
unequal,  as  far  as  development  is  concerned,  the  case  would  not  be 
altered ;  and  the  training  and  studies  of  the  two  sexes  should  be  simi- 
lar, until  the  customs.of  society,  or  the  tastes  of  the  individuals  led 
them  into  different  pursuits.  Besides,  the  female  mind  has  aspirations 
high  and  holy,  and  who  will  take  upon  himself  to  say,  **  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther?"  She  has  duties  to  perform  equalling  in 
importance  those  of  the  statesman  and  philosopher,  and  who  will 
deny  her  the  requisite  cultivation  to  discharge  them  aright?  She  has 
an  immortal  mind — an  eternal  destiny,  and  who  would  wish  to  deprive 
the  tender  plant  of  light  and  heat,  when  the  penalty  might  be  an  imper- 
fect tree,  and  blasted  fruit?  Women  have  shown  that  they  can  master 
the  mathematics,  and  successfully  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  class- 
ics, and  the  power  seems  to  argue  the  design.  God  gave  us  our  faculties, 
female  as  well  as  male,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  their  growth  by 
all  means  in  our  power,  and  any  law,  custom,  or  prejudice  that  count- 
eracts this  intention,  is  wrong,  and  should  be  abolished.  He  went 
further,  and  while  he  maintain^  that  the  same  studies,  to  the  same 
extent,  as  far  as  they  were  pursued  for  mental  discipline,  should  be 
studied  by  girls  and  boys  alike,  he  at  the  same  time  was  of  the  opinion 
that  both  could  best  be  taught  in  the  same  Institution.  He  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  not  only  from  his  own  experience,  hvtt  from  that  of 
gentlemen  who  had  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment.  The  beneficial  influence  of  thus  mingling  the  sexes,  under 
proper  regulations,  is  mutual;  while  it  smooths  the  roughness,  and 
tames  the  wildness  of  boys,  it  corrects  the  false  delicacy  and  sentimen- 
talism  of  girls,  and  all  the  bad  consequences  predicted  as  likely  to  arise 
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from  it,  have  proven  to  be  more  imaginary  than  real.  He  threw  out 
these  thoughts  more  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  others,  than  advance  his 
own,  and  hoped  great  good  might  grow  out  of  the  discussion. 

Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  of  Cincinnati,  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Association  particularly  to  one  point,  indicated  by  the  president  in 
his  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion, — the  moral  educa- 
tion of  females.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  intellectual  education  of 
woman,  but  without  Uiis  all  else  were  fruitless.  What  was  Mont 
Blanc,  glistening  in  the  sunlight  16,000  feet  high,  if  some  green  spot  did 
not  exist  at  its  base  7  The  mother  had  been  referred  to,  as  the  guard- 
ian angel  of  her  children,  but  he  thought  that  the  father  also  had 
influence  and  responsibility.  Both  should  watch  assiduously  the  dawn- 
ings  of  intellect,  and  bring  such  influences  to  bear  upon  their  children 
as  will  give  a  healthful  tone  to  their  moral  character. 

There  are,  however,  difliculties  in  the  way.  It  may  be  that  the 
teacher  is  unfitted  for  his  high  responsibilities.  He  may  be  a  scholar^ 
but  his  philosophy  may  not  be  one  whit  above  the  philosophy  of  the 
heathen  schools.  He  too  o(\en  teaches,  not  the  adoration  of  the  author 
of  mind,  but  a  vicious  emulation.  Every  teacher  has  moral  duties 
that  he  owes  to  his  pupils,  which  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

Another  difliculty  arises  from  the  school  books  that  are  used.  It 
seems  as  if  every  school  master  before  he  leh  the  tripod  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  send  a  book  of  some  kind  into  the  world.  Thus 
they  had  multiplied,  until  their  number,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  constant  change,  had  become  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  But 
this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  yields  to  another  of  far  greater  importance,  on 
account  of  the  moral  influence  that  it  exerts  upon  education.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  matter  contained  in  these  books  is  oAen  very  exceptionable. 
Within  their  lids  may  be  found  all  the  battles  that  have  been  fought 
between  Marathon  and  New  Orleans,  and  every  youth,  in  making  a 
declamation,  selects  the  speech  of  some  military  leader,  or  closes  it 
with  some  martial  piece  of  poetry,  to  be  found  therein.  A  common 
school  reading  book  exerts  a  mighty  influence.  Oflen  from  reading 
these  books  the  young  mind  is  led  to  wander  oflf  into  the  wild  regions  of 
fiction,  and  receives  impulses  that  are  pernicious. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  school  room  alone,  that  the  youthful  mind  should 
be  brought  in  contact  with  good  books.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  that  books  of  the  right  character  should  be  furnished  at  home. 
Here  is  the  appropriate  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  a  mother's  influence. 
The  adornment  of  the  centre  table  was  not  a  matter  of  indiflerence. 
The  books  scattered  upon  it,  oflen  contained  the  gems  of  incalculable 
evil.  From  them  emanated  impressions  that  cannot  be  eflaced  in  time^ 
and  exert  an  influence  throughout  eternity.  These  impressions  are  not 
the  less  powerful,  because  originally  slight;  a  slight  jar  in  the  atmos- 
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phere  produces  undulations  that  extend  and  widen  through  the  almost 
boundless  regions  of  the  air. 

In  many  families  may  be  found  large  libraries  of  books  with  gilt 
bindings  and  attractive  exterior,  but  when  opened,  they  difiused  the 
deadly  poison  efiused  by  the  corrupt  minds  of  Bulwer,  Byron,  and 
Moore.  These  beautiful  bindings  were  like  sweet  and  lovely  roses, 
scattered  upon  a  sepulchre.  Books !  every  man  was  an  author — author- 
ship has  become  a  trade — a  hurtful  one. 

He  had  of\en  thought  that  it  was  well  for  the  world  that  the  Caliph 
Omar  had  burned  the  Alexandrian  library — it  no  doubt  contained  much 
trash.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  many  good  books — perhaps  some 
of  Livy's — would  have  been  saved,  had  not  the  Caliph  been  so  great  a 
"  barn  burner,"  but  the  evil  books  would  have  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  good. 

There  was  a  higher  science  than  that  of  the  school — the  science  of 
morals  and  religion — which  must  be  cultivated.  He  conceived  that  no 
school  could  be  properly  conducted  without  the  bible  as  a  class  book. 


Prof.  Read  said,  there  is  another  view  in  which  the  importance  of 
female  education  has  not  been  adverted  to.  It  is  in  relation  to  the 
mission  of  women  as  teachers.  Woman  is  the  natural  instructor  of 
our  race.  She  is  made  such  by  God  himself.  Upon  her  education, 
then,  depends  the  education  of  the  whole  human  family. 

Females  make  the  best  teachers.  We  need  a  greater  proportion  of 
female  teachers  for  our  common  schools.  We  cannot  carry  on  the 
work  of  universal  education  in  this  country,  but  by  the  aid  of  females. 
Men  cannot  be  had,  and  could  they  be  had,  it  were  not  best. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  statements  of  gentlemen,  showing  what 
I  learn  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  improved  condition  of  common  schools, 
in  those  states  having  the  best  educational  systems,  dates  with  the 
introduction  of  a  larger  proportion  of  female  teachers. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Baker,  of  Connecticut,  said  he  had  visited  over  a  thousand 
public  schools,  and  had  found  the  female  teacher  better  able  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  capacities  and  feelings  of  the  child,  than  the  male.  There 
had  been  a  prejudice  in  the  New  England  states  against  female  teach- 
ers, but  that  was  rapidly  wearing  away.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  there  are 
over  one  hundred  teachers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  females,  and  their 
administration  is  most  satisfactory.  In  all  his  observations,  he  had 
seldom  found  a  male  teacher  that  could  teach  a  child. 

He  sent  his  own  child  away  fideen  miles,  to  a  female  teacher,  rather 
than  have  it  under  his  own  training  at  home,  in  the  school  of  which 
he  had  the  charge. 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Wharton  remarked,  that  he  did  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  education  appropriate  to  females— nor,  of  the 
proper  end  to  be  attained  by  their  mental  training,  as  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  their  rights  and  duties  in  society.  But  he  wisheid  to  draw 
attention  to  the  comparative  neglect  shown  to  the  claims  of  the  weaker 
sex  upon  the  community  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  He  was 
satisfied  of  one  thing,  which  was — ^that  whatever  might  be  the  best 
system  of  instruction  for  females,  and  however  much  might  be  doubted 
the  obligation  of  the  public  to  sustain  that  best  system  at  the  common 
expense — the  girls  were  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  Bjntem 
comparatively  as  good  as  that  which  the  boys  enjoyed.  That  the 
former  ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  the  latter  in  the  distribution  of  the 
public  funds — but  that  both  sexes  should  be  placed  upon  a  perfect 
equality,  in  the  point  of  their  claims  to  education  at  the  public  expense. 
The  community  owed  the  debt  of  education  as  much  to  the  one  class  as 
the  other,  and  should  discharge  both  debts  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  this  was  not  done — that  as  a  general  rule,  the  boys 
were  first  cared  for — and  better  cared  for-^in  the  -matter  of  education. 
He  had,  some  years  since,  warmly  advocated  the  establishment  in 
Philadelphia,  of  a  High  School  for  girls  as  due  to  the  sex— but  unsuc* 
cessfully.  The  boys'  High  School  had  been  established,  and  was 
eminently  prosperous.  One  for  the  girls  was  still  wanting.  He  could 
not  see,  that  the  community  was  less  interested  in  the  proper  mental 
cultivation  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  and  he  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  this  interest  would  be  felt  and  practically  exemplified  in 
the  establishment  of  that  class  of  Seminaries  for  Girls.  Something 
had  undoubtedly  been  done  in  the  formation  of  Normal  Schools  for 
female  teachers — but  of  course,  the  benefits  flowing  from  such  Institu- 
tions were  necessarily  limited — while  the  claim  extended  far  beyond 
those  who  intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  imparting 
instruction. 


Mr.  O.  B.  Pierce,  said,  mothers  are  very  much  to  blame  for  the 
course  they  allow^  and  oflen  encourage  their  daughters  to  take.  The 
President  would  remember  that  in  the  good  old  time,  when  he  was 
younger  than  he  was  now,  there  were  bays  and  girls ; — that  day  had 
passed.  Now  we  have  young  gentlemen  and  ladies ; — they  leap  at 
once  from  the  baby-jumper  into  society. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  to  a  wide  extent,  the  mother's  influence  was 
in  one  direction,  and  the  teacher's  in  another.  She  does  not  instruct 
her  daughter  in  those  things  which  would  assist  in  the  development  of 
her  immortal  soul.  Woman  should  be  fitted  to  meet  the  realities  of 
life,  not  for  fleeting  and  irrational  amusement. 
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Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  remarked  that  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  High  Schools  in  New  England,  the  education  of  females 
was  equally  provided  for.  The  importance  of  female  teachers  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated ;  their  services  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

He  had  visited  thousands  of  schools,  which  the  christian  minister 
could  not  find  time  to  visit,  though  thereby  he  might  help  to  educate 
those  who  would  carry  forward  the  great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
day  ,*  which  the  patriot  could  not  find  time  to  visit,  though  it  might 
have  an  influence  in  repressing  those  passions,  which  would  afterwards 
disorganize  the  state, — which  the  rich  man  could  not  find  time  to 
visit,  though  it  would  tend  to  extinguish  the  torch,  that  might  after- 
wards light  up  the  midnight  flames.  In  these  schools,  he  had  ever 
found  the  female  teacher  most  faithful,  energetic,  untiring  and  success- 
ful. 


APPENDIX   D. 


PROF.  READ'S  REVARKS  OX  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


Prof.  Read,  of  iDdiana  State  University,  made  the  following  remarks: 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  this  Association  on  a 
most  important  subject  as  connected  with  education,  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  if  it  should  seem  to  meet  with  general  approbation,  I 
will  offer  a  resolution  to  the  effect:  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  body. 
School  Libraries  are  essential  to  every  complete  scheme  of  popular 
education,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools. 

Could  a  library  of  books,  suited  especially  to  the  young,  even  though 
the  number  should  be  small,  be  planted  in  every  school  district  in  our 
broad  land,  there  is  no  estimating  the  efiect  upon  the  moral  and  Intel* 
lectual  habits  of  the  people.  The  young  would  grow  up  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  and  with  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

Horace  Mann,  whose  praise  need  not  be  spoken  in  any  assembly  like 
this,  says  that  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  cherished  plans,  was  that 
of  having  a  good  common  school  library  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts ;  so  that  there  should  be  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
State,  where  a  child  could  be  born  and  brought  up  at  a  greater  distance 
than  half  an  hour's  walk  from  a  library  of  good  books.  He  declares, 
that  he  regards  the  project  of  common  school  libraries,  as  one  of  the 
grandest  enterprises  of  the  age ;  and  again,  that  this  project  carried 
into  execution  will  have  an  effect  in  the  world  of  mind,  as  great  as 
steam  has  produced  in  the  world  of  matter.  This  is  strong  language, 
but  not  stronger  than  the  subject  warrants.  If  our  American  people 
are  to  grow  up  a  reading  people,  we  must  have  the  school  library  in 
every  school  house.     It  must   be  there  to  aid  the  living  teacher,  to 
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afford  instruction  to  the  children ;  and  not  to  them  only,  but  through 
thenn,  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong. 

The  love  of  books,  and  a  taste,  for  reading,  are  formed  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life ;  and  if  not  then  formed,  are  seldom  afterwards 
acquired.  But  how  can  this  taste  be  acquired,  where  there  are  no 
books,  or  none  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind  ?  Let  it  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  books  read  in  youth,  are  longer  remembered,  and  make  the 
most  abiding  impression  upon  character.  Hence,  above  all,  books 
should  be  provided  for  the  young,  and  scattered  broad-cast  over  the 
land. 

Should  we  set  about  an  accurate  enquiry  as  to  the  want  of  books  in 
our  country,  we  should  be  startled  at  the  results.  In  making  this 
enquiry,  we  are  not  to  go  to  our  villages  and  best  neighborhoods,  merely  ; 
we  are  to  go  to  our  remote  neighborhoods,  we  are  to  enter  our  log 
cabins,  we  are  to  go  wherever  human  beings — men  and  children,  re- 
side, in  spots  however  wild  and  secluded.  But  even  where  there  are 
books,  how  very  few  are  appropriate  to  the  reading  of  the  young, 
cither  in  the  subjects  treated  of,  the  manner  of  treating  them,  the  moral 
tone  of  the  books,  and  I  may  add,  in  the  very  form  and  size  of  the 
volumes. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  there  are  books  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Dif- 
fusion—diffusion is  the  very  spirit  of  our  age,  and  more  especially  of 
our  country— diffusion  of  wealth,  by  abolishing  all  laws  of  entail  and 
primogeniture,  diffusion  of  political  power,  by  giving  all  a  part  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  Diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  we  must  also  have.  It  is  not  enough  that  wc 
have  libraries  in  our  Colleges,  in  our  State  Houses,  or  even  in  our 
county  towns ;  we  must  have  them  in  every  school  district.  Every 
child  must  have  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  through  hooks 
brought  tp  his  very  hands  and  bosom,  and  in  the  form  best  adapted  to 
kindle  the  spark  of  intellect.  By  the  library  as  an  appendage,  the  use- 
fulness of  our  common  schools  would  be  so  enlarged  in  extent  and 
increased  in  efficiency,  as  to  become  almost  new  institutions. 

Let  us  contemplate  some  of  the  advantages  more  in  detail. 

The  teacher  will  be  improved  in  the  standard  of  his  qualifications. 
No  one  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  not  himself  a  learner.  Unless  he 
is  such,  he  cannot  have  the  spirit  of  his  profession.  In  the  library,  he 
will  have  constantly  before  him  a  stimulus  to  improvement,  and  instead 
cif  being  tempted  to  spend  his  leisure  moments  in  idleness  and  gossip, 
there  will  be  open  to  him  in  the  school  house  itself  a  never-failing  source 
of  enjoyment  and  recreation,  becoming  his  vocation.  Besides,  in  every 
school  library,  there  should  be  standard  works  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  Thus  the  best  and  most  improved  means  of  conduct- 
ing a  school  will  be  brought  directly  to  his  knowledge — the  means  of 
governing  his  school,  of  banishing  inertness  and  the  dull  routine  of 
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drawling  lessons;  above  all,  he  will  be  brought  to  think  for  himself, 
while  he  avails  himself  of  the  aids  of  professional  reading.  With  what 
eagerness  will  the  young  teacher,  with  little  or  no  experience,  resort  to 
books  to  aid  him  in  his  work?  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  general 
introduction  of  school  libraries  would  greatly  tend  to  quicken  and  ele- 
vate teachers. 

The  influence  of  the  library  upon  the  pupils  in  arousing,  stimulating, 
and  awakening  their  energies,  cannot  be  estimated.  All  the  studies  of 
the  school  will  receive  improvement  and  animation ;  as  reading,  defini- 
tion of  words,  geography,  history  of  the  world  and  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  biography  of  our  great  men.  The  children  will  have  the  means 
of  interesting  themselves  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  They  will  acquire 
habits  of  mental  activity  and  industry.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the 
eagerness  of  a  child  to  read  a  book,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  he 
returns  to  it  after  being  called  away  ?  By  no  other  means  can  stupid 
trickery,  low  vices,  loafing,  running  about  upon  the  Sabbath,  be  so 
effectually  counteracted  among  our  youth,  or  their  character  be  so  cer- 
tainly elevated,  as  by  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  reading. 

But  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  school  may,  through  the 
library,  be  continued  during  its  intermission,  and  when  there  is  present 
no  living  teacher.  The  library,  under  proper  regulations,  may  be  ac- 
cessible when  the  school  is  intermitted,  and  thus  in  effect  there  will  be 
the  school  the  year  round. 

Still  another  effect;  there  is  slumbering  genius  here  and  there  all 
over  the  country.  We  cannot  tell  where  are  the  mute,  inglorious 
Miltons.  A  Franklin,  a  Fulton,  an  Arkwright,  a  Clay,  or  a  Webster 
may  be  in  our  wildest  and  obscurest  neighborhoods.  Look  at  the 
history  of  all  the  self-educated,  at  that  of  all  who  have  risen  in  the 
midst  of  great  obstacles  to  high  intellectual  excellence.  What  is  their 
history?  VVhy,  at  some  fortunate  moment  a  book  has  fallen^into  their 
hands  which  has  elicited  the  divine  spark. 

The  history  of  a  single  neighborhood  in  this  State  remarkably  illus- 
trates the  power  of  a  library  in  giving  tone,  direction  and  impulse  to  the 
youthful  mind.  It  is  a  small  neighborhood,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  County  Seat,  in  the  midst  of  hills,  with  but  little  wealth,  with  no 
important  thoroughfare  passing  through  it,  and  having  little  communi- 
cation with  the  great  world.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  there 
was  established  in  it  a  library,  a  small  one,  it  is  true,  but  well  selected, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  young  readers.  The  original  selection  was 
made  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  of  Boston.  There  were  in  this  col- 
lection of  books,  Goldsmith's  Works,  including  his  histories,  and  his 
"  Animated  Nature,"  the  Spectator,  Plutarch's  Lives,  the  Life  of 
Franklin,  &c. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  result.  Tn  the  course  of  half  a  century,  that 
simple  neighborhood,  not  containing  a  population  exceeding  five  hun- 
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drcd,  and  apart  from  its  library,  presenting  as  few  incentives  tc  intel- 
lectual improvement  as  almost  any  other  neighborhood  which  can  any 
where  be  found,  has  produced  more  men  and  women  of  eminence  and 
high  standing  than  the  whole  county  besides.  Clergymen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  teachers  of  high  standing,  have  come  forth  in  remark- 
able numbers  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Thomas  Ewing,  late 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  who  was  originally  from  that  neighbor- 
hood, on  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  cause  of 
his  own  early  impulse  to  intellectual  improvement,  replied,  the  library, 
the  Amesville  library  has  done  the  whole;  and  proceeded  to  relate  an 
anecdote  of  himself,  which  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  repeat,  as 
showing  that  even  the  poorest  will  resort  to  the  library.  I  had  gathered 
up,  said  he,  a  quantity  of  hickory  bark,  as  usual  for  my  evening  light, 
and  was  sitting  on  the  hearth  intent  upon  my  book.  A  gentleman, 
whom  he  named,  happened  to  be  staying  at  my  father's  that  night,  and 
asked  to  see  my  book.  In  handing  it  to  him,  by  accident  it  fell  on  the 
hearth,  and  was  soiled  by  ashes  and  grease.  There  was  a  fine  of  a 
jip  [six  and  a  fourth  cents]  for  every  soiled  leaf.  In  my  whole  life 
since,  I  have  never  been  so  much  distressed  to  know  how  I  was  to 
meet  a  demand,  which,  however,  the  library  directors  at  their  next 
meeting,  generously  remitted. 

If  school  libraries  could  be  scattered  all  over  our  land,  they  would 
be  used  by  the  children  of  many  a  family  by  the  light  of  hickory  bark 
and  pine  knots ;  and  they  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  forth  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  many  who  otherwise  would  never  know  their 
own  powers. 

I  have  in  my  mind  many  others  of  high  standing  and  influence,  who 
spent  their  youth  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  I  refer.  Among  these, 
I  may  name  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Dirtrict,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  recent  Ohio  constitutional  convention ;  two  gentlemen*  of 
Indiana,  one  of  whom  recently  declined  the  presidency  of  a  college  to 
which  he  was  elected  ;  and  also  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in 
Virginia,  besides  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  county. 
When  in  connexion  with  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  observing  the 
number  of  students  who  resorted  to  that  institution  from  this  particular 
neighborhood,  I  was  led  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause. 

It  is  indeed  in  secluded  neighborhoods,  where  tliere  are  few  causes 
of  excitement,  that  I  should  expect  the  highest  and  best  results  from 
suitable  libraries.  Were  provision  made  in  every  Slate  for  a  library 
in  each  school  district,  or  even  in  each  township,  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  system,  who  can  calculate  the  result  upon  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  men  ? 


APPENDIX   E. 


MR.  mmm  behabks  ox  fuee  lectlbes. 


Mr.  McCormick,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  a  Resolution,  that  a  committee 
be  raised  to  report  upon  a  system  of  Free  Lecture  Education  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

After  some  prefatory  observations  on  Common  Schools,  the  speaker 
said : 

What  he  wished  to  see  developed  were  the  results  of  the  system, 
more  than  the  system  itself;  he  desired  to  taste  the  fruits  of  that  tree 
of  knowledge,  whose  roots  ramified  through  the  country,  and  to  whose 
culture  they  devoted  so  much  attention.  l{  on  that  noble  tree  there 
were  rotten  branches,  let  them  be  cut  off  before  the  total  signs  of  decay 
presented  themselves. 

Now,  to  test  the  system,  he  (Mr,  McC,,)  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  these  queries.  1st,  Upon  what  they  operated ; 
Sinlly,  how  their  operations  were  carried  on,  3rdly,  what  were  the 
results — good  or  bad. 

In  the  elucidation  of  these  queries,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  data,  and  he  (Mr.  McC)  held  in  his  hand  the  21st  annual  re))ort 
of  the  trustees  and  visitors  of  Common  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  to  which 
he  would  now  beg  the  special  attention  of  the  Convention.  He  must 
be  pardoned  if  he  spoke  truths  in  plain  language,  which  he  would  freely 
i^ive  utterance  to,  for  he  considered  it  was  better  to  improve  the  system 
by  exposing  its  inadequacies,  than  destroy  it  by  the  concealment  of 
facts. 

Now,  according  to  the  report,  they  would  find  that  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  there  were  35,004  persons  from  the  age  of  4  to  20.     All 
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these,  we  might  naturally  suppose,  were  open  for  instruction.  Now, 
supposing  out  of  that  number  we  allowed  2,000  as  educating  in  private 
schools  and  10,000  as  educated  or  otherwise;  there  remained  then 
23,000  prepared  to  enter  otrr  Common  Schools.  Now  of  this  number 
how  many  were  receiving  the  benefit  of  our  common  school  education  ? 
The  report  alluded  to,  mentions  the  number  of  five  thousand,  or  there- 
abouts, as  in  constant  daily  attendance.  What  then  is  done  with  the 
16,000?  Where  do  they  receive  their  education  ?  Then  it  comes  to 
this,  the  system  is  not  as  universal  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  such  as  com- 
mands universal  appreciation.  Here,  then,  we  have  23,000  to  operate 
upon,  and  we  educate  out  of  that  number  5,000,  or  thereabouts.  The 
speaker  continued — Now  for  our  mode  of  operation.  By  looking  again 
at  the  report,  we  find  a  vast  majority  merely  learning  how  to  read  and 
write;  and  from  the  small  number  who  seek  any  further  instruction, 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  reading  and  writing  are  all  that  is  required. 
Even  for  the  learning  of  these  elementary  branches,  on  the  average, 
not  more  than  two  years  is  devoted  to  their  attainment.  Some  curious 
facts  are  unfolded  in  the  report,  to  which  he  (Mr.  McC.,)  would  now 
direct  their  attention.  Out  of  2,591  pupils  in  these  schools — from  10 
to  16 — a  period  at  which  one  would  suppose  a  desire  for  instruction  in 
various  kinds  of  knowledge  would  manifest  itself — what  were  the 
facts?  Why  the  number  studying  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
with  which  every  citizen  ought  to  be  familiar,  was  778  ;  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, 78;  Universal  History,  exactly  10;  whilst  learning  Vocal 
Music  there  were  3,379.  Comment  on  these  facts  would  be  superflu- 
ous. 

To  narrow  my  views,  said  the  speaker,  let  us  come  to  the  results  of 
this  system.  Shall  we  look  for  the  fruits  of  this  tree  of  knowledge  in 
the  workshops,  in  the  factory — in  the  domestic  circle?  Where  can 
you  point  to  those,  who,  in  after  years,  reflect  honor  on  the  common 
schools  wherein  they  received  their  education.  Are  they  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  whom  you  yearly  turn  out? — or  who  leave  by  their 
own  accord  ?  Are  the  results  of  your  system  a  great  moral  and  social 
elevation  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes?  Can  you  trace  your 
system  of  education  through  the  body  politic — guiding,  and  directing, 
and  purifying  public  opinion?  Let  those  who  know  to  the  contrary 
say  if  there  is  more  moral  rectitude  of  character  than  lawlessness  of 
conduct  in  the  present  generation.  Certainly,  before  you  get  the  pupil 
I  grant  there  is  an  education,  which  may  give  a  good  or  bad  direction 
to  the  young  mind,  but  as  much  has  been  said  of  domestic  education, 
I  will  not  allude  to  it  any  further.  But  of  the  education  you  do  give, 
where  are  the  fruits?  I  maintain,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  help-mate 
wanted,  whose  controlling  influence  over  the  youth,  who  are  forced  at 
a  very  tender  age,  by  the  avaricious  spirit  that  is  amongst  us,  to 
become  human  machines  capable  of  earning  $2  a  week,  to  pay  for 
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thfjir  Uiard  and  washing-  This  help-mate  is  a  system  of  Free  Lecture 
Hrlijcation,  which  will  sustain  your  present  efforts — ^give  a  zest  to  those 
w}io  go  from  under  your  charge  to  pursue  those  peaceful  and  pleasing 
Htudirs  ^hich  add  respect  to  the  individual,  and  reflect  honor  on  our 
country,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  instruction  can  be  easily  imparted  to 
all  classes,  rich  poor,  literate  and  illiterate. 

This  brings  us  to  another  part  of  the  subject.    There  are  arriving  in 
this  country,  every  year,  from  300,000  to  600,000  emigrants.     These 
pooplo  come  amongst  us  schooled  under  European  governments,  retain- 
ing the  prejudices  of  their  diflerent  countries,  and,  of  course,  must  have 
moro  or  less  an  influence  on  our  times  and  government.    In  five  years 
a  large  portion  of  these  people  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
fjhip,  and  without  possessing  a  proper  knowledge  of  our  government, 
our  laws,  and  our  history,  they  become  law-makers.     If  they  are 
ignorant,  who  is  in  fault?    Not  those  poor  suflx3ring  sons  and  daughters 
of  toil ;  but  we  are,  who  have  the  power  to  instruct  them,  and  do  it 
not.    If  they  become  the  pliant  tools  of  demagogues,  who  are  to  blame  ? 
Their  intentions  no  doubt  are  good,  no  matter  what  may  happen. 
Now,  these  people  are  anxious  for  information — they  want  to  know  all 
f I  bout  our  laws,  history,  &c.    They  come  here  to  be  of  us,  and  with 
us.     Why,  then,  do  we  not  give  them  a  helping  hand;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Free  Lecture  Education,  which,  while  it 
nourishes  and  protects  these  tender  plants,  that  have  been  raised  in  our 
common  schools,  will,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  and  elevate  all  who 
thirst  after  information.     I  would  have,  Mr.  President,  every  school 
liouse  a  lecture  room;  I  would  have  lectures  in  every  market  place;  I 
would  have  a  lecture  crusade  at  once  begun  for  a  little  while ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  too  late  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  selfishness,  sordid- 
iH\ss,  and  venality,  which  are  now  sweeping  over  this  lovely  land  ;  but 
which,  if  stopped  in  time,  by  opposing  the  heavenly  influence  of  educa- 
tion as  a  barrier  to  their  further  progress,  will  make  our  country  the 
pride  and  admiration  of  all  nations.     My  time,  I  find  is  exhausted.     I 
I  hank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  courtesy,  and  have  great  pleasure  in 
submitting  for  your  consideration  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved:  That  a  committee  l>e  appointed  to  report,  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Convention,  upon  a  system  of  Free  Lecture 
Education  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

Passed  unanimouslv. 


APPENDIX   F. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 


OHIO. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus,  remarked  that  the  educational  history 
of  Ohio,  may  be  said  to  commence  with  its  earliest  settlement,  but  time 
would  not  permit  even  a  sketch  of  the  early  portion  of  it.  A  plan  was 
adopted  for  organizing  a  college  as  early  as  1802,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  colleges  and  academies  had  been  chartered  and  organized  as 
the  necessities  of  the  country  required.  Ohio  has  now  twenty  or 
twenty-five  colleges  in  operation,  most  of  which  are  respectably  en- 
dowed, provided  with  suitable  buildings,  and  managed  by  able  instruc- 
tors. There  are  also  nearly  seventy  academies,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
female  seminaries,  which  are  generally  well  sustained.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  had  been 
received  or  pledged  for  the  endowment  of  colleges,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  which  had  been  subscribed  in  the  State. 

The  common  school  system  dates  back  as  far  as  the  year  1825,  and 
has  been  gradually  improving  from  year  to  year.  In  18t38  the  whole 
system  was  revised  and  modeled  somewhat  a(\er  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Superintendent,  County  and  Township  Superintendents,  and 
City  Superintendents,  in  those  places  which  are  sufficiently  populous  to 
require  their  services. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  great  efforts  had  been  made  to 
introduce  union  schools,  and  to  classify  the  schools  of  the  larger  Cities. 
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Cincinnnti,  Dayton,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  as  well  as  some  other 
places  throughout  the  State,  had  thus  classified  or  re-organized  their 
schools. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  had  been  but  little  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  education,  its  consideration  having  been  deferred  in 
anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  Something  had 
been  done  during  the  last  winter;  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  had 
been  appropriated  for  educational  purposes ;  and  towns  were  authorized 
to  levy  an  additional  tax. 

A  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  1847,  since  which 
time  its  meetings  had  been  attended  with  increasing  interest.  Its  last 
session  was  held  in  this  city,  and  some  four  hundred  teachers  and  othera 
interested,  were  present. 

A  large  number  of  teachers'  institutes  have  been  organized ;  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  them  during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  been  attended 
by  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  teachers.  A  still  larger  number  will  be 
organized  during  the  coming  fall. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Wharton  said,  that  he  would  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia;  as  with  the  schools  in  them  alone 
was  ho  personally  acquainted — and  would  leave  it  to  others  to  respond 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  generally.  He  believed,  however,  that 
a  favorable  report  could  be  made,  as  respected  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. 

A  summary  of  aflliirs  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  expected. 

During  this  interval,  proper  lots  had  been  secured,  and  several  new 
school  houses  had  been  erected.  He  would  mention  that  some  changes 
had  been  introduced  in  their  construction.  Instead  of  the  one  large 
room,  with  adjoining  small  class-rooms,  a  preference  was  now  had  for 
three  or  four  rooms  of  equal  size,  separated  by  moveable  partitions,  by 
means  of  which,  when  desired,  the  entire  space  could  be  thrown  into 
one  apartment.  The  inconvenience  of  small  class-rooms  with  their 
crowded  classes,  and  of  the  loss  of  space  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  scholars  from  the  large  room  during  the  reci- 
tations of  the  several  divisions  had  been  very  sensibly  feU — and  the 
new  plan  of  building  appeared  to  cure  both  these  defects.  The  difllcult 
subject  of  ventilation  and  warming  had  also  received  special  attention ; 
and  the  apparatus  which  had  been  successfully  used  for  these  objects 
in  Boston,  had  lately  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  school  houses  in 
Philadelphia. 
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An  increase,  which  was  much  required,  had  been  made  in  the  sala- 
ries of  the  assistant  teachers. 

The  night  schools  had  been  in  operation  a  portion  of  the  year,  with 
very  happy  results.  These  schools  had  originated  from  two  motives — 
one,  to  afford  the  nieans  of  instruction,  at  a  convenient  hour,  for  adults 
who  stood  greatly  in  need  of  it,  and  could  not  spare  the  time  for  study 
during  the  day  from  their  laborious  pursuits,— «nd  the  other  was,  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  order  in  a  very  populous  town,  by  with- 
drawing from  the  temptations  induced  by  idleness  and  destitution  of 
personal  comforts,  a  numerous  class,  who  were  driven  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  temptations  into  turbulence  and  riot.  The  system  of 
night  schools  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  could  not  fail  to  do  good. 

The  High  School  for  boys,  and  the  Normal  Sehool  for  the  education 
of  female  teachers,  continued  in  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  state.  The 
former  was  filled  to  its  entire  capacity  of  about  500  pupils.  The  gra- 
duates of  both  the  schools  were  much  in  request  for  the  situation  of 
teachers  throughout  the  State. 

The  expenditure  for  public  school  purposes  in  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia  was  about  $412,000.  Of  which,  $27,000  came  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  residue,  $385,000,  was 
raised  by  taxation  from  the  citizens  of  the  County.  This  very  large 
sum  of  money  contributed  to  the  education  of  47,000  pupils,  under  the 
care  of  970  teachers;  supplying  besides,  almost  the  entire  stationery 
and  books  for  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  rented  rooms, 
used  chiefly  for  the  primary  schools,  there  were  54  large  school  houses 
belonging  to  the  public,  and  all  well  filled  with  attendants. 

it  was  well  known  that  the  population  of  Philadelphia  had  very 
rapidly  increased.  Its  present  number  was  410,000.  In  1640,  it  did 
not  exceed  250,000.  It  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  whether  the 
growth  of  numbers  in  the  public  schools  corresponded  proportionably 
to  that  in  the  whole  community ;  and  the  friends  of  public  education 
examined  the  point  with  considerable  interest,  particularly  as  much  of 
the  increase  in  population  was  known  to  arise  from  unusual  immigra- 
tion. It  was  gratifying  to  discover,  aAer  an  examination  of  the  subject, 
that  while  in  1839-40,  the  common  school  pupils  amounted  to  18,800, 
or  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  population ;  in  1850,  the  proportion  stood 
as  more  than  one-ninth :  showing,  not  only  the  enlarged  demand  for 
public  school  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  also,  that  the 
accommodations  furnished  by  the  proper  authorities  had  been  sufficient 
to  meet  this  proportionate  increase  of  numbers. 

The  general  condition  of  all  the  schools,  both  as  respected  their  dis- 
cipline and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted,  was  satisfactory. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Potter,  Commissioner  of  public  schools  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  made  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  education  there* 
Of  Brown  University,  he  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  it  had  al- 
ready been  a  subject  of  remark.  The  school  law  had  recently  been 
revised,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  new  law  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old.  It  provides  for  State  and  Township 
Superintendents.  The  State  Superintendent  is  a  judicial  officer,  having 
authority  to  settle  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  between  township 
schools  or  trustees.  Each  district  receives  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  money,  as  a  district,  without  reference  to  its  size  or  means,  and 
then  receives  an  additional  portion,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  school.  Nearly  all  the  vlllagea 
and  wealthier  districts  in  the  State  are  already  provided  with  convenient 
school  houses,  of  approved  construction,  and  in  the  matter  of  school 
architecture  there  is  a  constant  advance. 

The  law  encourages  the  establishment  of  union  schools,  and  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  are  supported  by  the  State.  Appropriations  are  also 
made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

Rhode  Island  is  better  supplied  with  school  libraries  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  She  has  a  population  of  140,000  inhabitants,  and 
her  school  libraries  contain  between  90  and  100,000  volumes. 


INDIANA. 

Prof.  C.  Mills,  of  Wabash  College,  reported  unfavorably  of  the  past 
condition  of  public  instruction  in  Indiana.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they 
have  free  schools  in  that  State.  It  is  true  they  have  a  seminary  fund, 
arising  from  fines,  forfeitures,  and  other  sources,  but  it  had  disappointed 
the  friends  of  education. 

Some  four  years  since  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  subject.  As  a  result,  a  convention  was  called  at 
Indianapolis.  This  was  in  session  two  days,  and  it  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Indiana.  Subsequently  the 
question  was  submitted  to  the  people,  whether  free  schools  should  be 
established  or  not.  Of  140,000  votes,  78,000  were  in  favor,  and 
42,000  against  it.  Counting  by  counties,  there  were  61  in  favor,  and 
29  against.  From  this  expression  of  public  sentiment,  the  Legislature 
felt  authorized  to  enter  on  more  efficient  action,  and  at  its  next  session 
enacted  a  law  submitting  the  question  to  the  people  of  the  counties. 
The  next  year  the  vote  stood  63  in  favor,  and  27  against  the  establish- 
ment of  free  schools.     Last  year  the  opposition  vote  was  still  less,  and 
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this  year  it  has  been  very  greatly  reduced.  From  these  indications 
the  friends  of  education  are  much  encouraged  for  the  future. 

An  important  feature  has  been  incorporated  into  the  new  constitution 
of  the  Stale, — charging  the  property  pf  the  State  with  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  State. 

81 ,690,000  has  been  provided  for  educational  purposes,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  school  sections. 


Mr.  Bulkley  said  it  was  understood  that  Prof.  Read  was  a  member 
of  the  late  constitutional  convention  of  Indiana,  and  that  he,  with  others, 
would  be  gratified  to  learn  the  action  of  that  body  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  provisions  relating  to  it  introduced  into  the  new  consti- 
tution of  that  State. 

Prof.  Read  replied,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  there  is  no  State  in 
which  there  is  at  this  time  a  deeper  feeling  among  the  people  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  than  in  Indiana.  No  man  could  be  elected  to  an 
office,  where  the  suflTrages  of  the  whole  people  would  be  required, 
known  to  be  opposed  to  free  schools.  During  the  last  canvass  for 
Governor  of  the  State,  both  candidates  declared  themselves  the  advo- 
cates of  a  system  of  free  schools. 

The  late  constitutional  convention  adopted  the  principle,  that  the 
property  of  the  State  shall  be  charged  with  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  State.  This  great  principle  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
was  adopted  on  the  first  Monday  of  this  month,  by  the  unparalleled 
majority  of  near  ninety  thousand  votes.  It  will  be  the  sworn  duty  of 
the  legislature,  "to  provide  by  law,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally 
open  to  all."  There  is  in  the  provision  no  reservation  or  qualification. 
The  committee  having  this  subject  in  charge,  reported  the  section  with 
this  qualification,  "  so  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit."  But  the 
convention  was  prepared  to  adopt  the  free  school  system  at  once,  and 
by  a  vote  almost  unanimous,  ordered  these  qualifying  words  to  be 
stricken  out. 

In  the  convention,  vast  sums  were  voted,  apparently  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  and  without  a  doubt  being  interposed,  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  While  other  subjects  cost  weeks  of  stormy  debate,  every 
member  seemed  prepared  for  immediate  action  on  this  subject.  Con- 
gress had  just  made  to  the  State  a  donation  of  the  lands  known  as 
Swamp  lands,  a  donation  estimated  to  approach  a  million  of  dollars  in 
value.    Though  the  State  is  greatly  in  debt,  with  an  impending  in- 
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crease  of  taxation  to  meet  the  interest,  this  magnificent  giA  was,  by 
the  convention,  voted  to  common  schools  without  an  opposing  argumeDt, 
and  with  as  little  hesitancy  as  a  vote  would  be  made  to  pay  a  door 
keeper  his  wages. 

The  convention  took  another  step.  The  ofHce  of  State  Superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  is  created  by  the  constitution,  and  is  fixed  upon 
a  constitutional  basis  the  same  as  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  and 
Auditor  of  public  accounts.  It  was  held  to  be  useless  to  have  a  system 
of  general  education  without  a  superintending  agent  to  give  it  direction 
and  efficiency,  /fhis  was  a  great  step,  without  which,  all  else  that  was 
done  would  have  been,  in  my  judgment,  almost  in  vain. 

Here  the  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Rainey,  whether  the  new  con« 
stitution  of  Indiana  did  not  provide  for  houses  of  refuge  for  juvenile 
offenders. 

It  does ;  and  here  again  the  convention  took  the  responsibility  and 
voted,  not  that  the  Legislature  may^  but  the  Legislature  sJuiU  establish 
houses  of  refuge  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  oflenders ; 
and  this  is  now  a  part  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  Indiana,  in  its  constitutional  provisions  for  public 
education,  has  gone  as  far  as  any  other  State. 

I  have  not  time  to  present  the  reasons  why  the  recent  United  States 
census  exhibits  the  State  so  unfavorably  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
adults  who  cannot  read  and  write ;  but  this  I  can  say  with  confidence, 
that  the  educational  system  will  soon  be  such  as  to  embrace  every  child 
and  youth  growing  up  in  the  State. 


NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Bulkley  reported  that  the  interests  of  education  in  the 
State  were  on  the  advance.  The  principle  of  free  schools  had  been 
submitted  to  the  people  of  New  York,  and  a  law  establishing  such 
schools  hnd  been  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Dissatisfaction  having  been  felt  with  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  during 
the  Inst  winter  the  Legislature  modified  it,  but  still  recognized  the  great 
principle  of  free  schools. 

New  York  possesses  many  valuable  colleges  and  higher  seminaries 
of  learning,  all  of  which  receive  more  or  less  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State.  Liberal  provision  is  also  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
blind. 

The  school  library  system  had  not  accomplished  all  that  its  friends 
anticipated.     This  had  resulted  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  element 
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of  failure,  as  from  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  not  necessary 
here  to  enumerate. 

This  State  had  heen  the  second  to  establish  Normal  schools,  and 
their  institution  was  now  in  successful  operation.  To  meet  the  growing 
want  of  thoroughly  trained  teachers,  a  teachers'  department  had  been 
added  to  several  academies. 

Night  schools  had  been  introduced  into  the  educational  plan  of  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  especially  New  York,  with  marked  and  gratifying 
success.  Through  their  aid,  many  whose  daily  occupation  forbid  them 
to  attend  school,  were  enabled  to  attain  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an 
education. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  established  in  1845,  and  had 
been  steadily  progressing  in  interest.  A  better  spirit  was  beginning  to 
prevail  throughout  the  State,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  they 
were  beginning  to  pay  their  teachers  better. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer  reported  for  this  state. 

Massachusetts  has  a  board  of  education  of  which  the  Governor  is 
ex  officio  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  this  board  is  the  active  edu- 
cational officer  of  the  State,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $1,50D.  He  has 
an  Assistant,  with  a  salary  of  81,000  or  Si, 200.  The  Legislature,  at 
its  last  session,  authorized  the  appointment  of  two  Agents,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $2,500,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  the  various  Counties 
of  the  State,  and  by  lectures  and  other  means  to  excite  an  interest  in 
and  promote  the  cause  of  common  schools. 

The  school  fund,  hitherto  limited  to  one  million  of  dollars,  by  an 
Act  of  the  last  Legislature  is  permitted  to  accumulate  to  $1,500,000. 
The  income  from  this  fund,  amounting  last  year  to  S45,000,  is  divided 
per  capita^  among  the  children  attending  the  public  schools,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  The  dividend  last  year  amounted  to 
about  twenty  cents  per  scholar,  a  sum  not  very  considerable,  but  still 
an  encouragement  to  the  people,  whose  property  is  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars 
annually. 

There  are  three  Normal  schools — two  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
one  for  youn^  women  exclusively ;  which  are  supported  at  an  annual 
aggregate  expense  of  $8,000,  and  are  highly  successful.  So  satis- 
factory is  the  preparation  for  teaching  made  in  these  schools,  that  it  is 
difficult  fully  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers  that  is  made  upon 
them. 

For  the  last  eleven  years  the  Legislature  has  granted  S300  a  year. 
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in  aid  of  the  AmericaD  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the  grant  has  been 
extended  to  the  next  four  years. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  receives  $150  a  year;  each  County 
Association  $50 ;  and  each  Teacher's  Institute  a  sura  adequate  for  de* 
fraying  the  expenses  of  their  meetings.  The  school  for  idiots  receives 
{05,000. 

Cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  establish  the  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  The  Superintendent  of  the  City  of  Boston  receives  a 
salary  of  £2,500.  This  City  expends  annually  upwards  of  9900,000 
for  her  public  schools. 

The  public  schools  are  entirely  free  throughout  the  State.  School 
committees  are  authorized  to  take  land  for  the  site  of  school  houses— 
either  with  or  without  the  proprietor's  consent, — to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  law  was  passed  empowering 
towns  to  imprison  inveterate  truants  as  common  vagrants.  Boston 
adopted  the  law,  and  several  of  these  delinquents  are  at  this  time  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  in  the  houses  of  correction. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  Ira  Mayhcw  stated  that  Michigan  had  incorporated  into  her  con- 
stitution the  principle,  that  the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the 
children  of  the  Slate. 

The  Slate  University  stands  at  the  head  of  their  educational  systenn, 
and  is  in  fact  a  free  school.  By  the  provision  of  the  new  constitution, 
in  five  years  aficr  its  adoption,  a  system  of  free  schools  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, when  any  child  in  the  State  may  enter  the  common  school,  rise 
through  their  various  grades,  prepare  for  the  University,  and  graduate 
at  any  of  the  three  departments,  at  a  cost  simply  of  SlO  matriculation 
fee. 

■  Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  State  Normal 
schools,  and  Inslitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind. 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  for  raising  money  by  'po'pxdar  vote^ 
and  it  was  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the  people  have  been  inclined  to  vole 
the  largest  sums  for  educational  purposes. 

No  legislative  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  support  of  Teachers* 
Institutes,  but  during  the  past  year  thirteen  Institutes  have  been  held, 
and  nearly  1,500  teachers  had  attended.  So  anxious  were  the  people 
of  the  diflerciit  sections  of  the  State  to  have  and  to  encourage  these 
Institutes,  that  they  had  been  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  attending  these 
meetings. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cooke  remarked,  that  for  the  last  three  years  New  Jersey 
has  been  blessed  with  a  Governor  whose  whole  soul  is  engaged  in  the 
subject  of  education.  By  his  annual  messages  to  the  Legislature,  by 
personal  attendance  upon  educational  meetings,  both  ofState  and  County 
association,  and  by  the  exercise  of  personal  influence,  he  has  done  much 
to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  and  secured  such  action  by  the 
Legislature  as  popular  sentiment  demanded.  In  order  to  understand 
the  difficulties  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  thorough 
system  of  common  school  instruction,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  much 
opposition  had  in  years  past  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  any 
general  system,  by  the  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who  in  certain 
parts  of  the  State  form  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  citizens.  This 
opposition  did  not  arise  from  any  luck  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  their  religious  economy  to 
support  their  own  schools,  and  from  an  unwillingness  to  bring  them 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  More  recently,  however,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  liberal  state  of  feeling  among  them  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  and  there  has  consequently  been  a  marked  advance  in 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Prior  to  the  past  winter,  only  $30,000  was  appropriated  from  the 
State  Treasury  for  public  schools,  and  the  common  school  law  per- 
mitted each  township  to  raise  by  tax  only  twice  as  much  as  they 
received  from  the  Slate,  Consequently,  if  every  township  had  raised 
the  full  amount  allowed  by  the  law,  only  $90,000  could  be  raised,  or 
only  about  75  cents  for  each  child, — a  sum  manifestly  inadequate  for 
its  educational  wants. 

In  addition  to  this  no  provision  was  made  for  the  construction  of 
school  houses.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  school  houses  of  New 
Jersey  were  either  private  property,  or  had  been  built  by  individual 
liberality. 

A  very  important  modification  of  the  school  law  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  during  the  last  session.  The  annual  appropriation  was 
raised  to  280,000.  Each  township  was  empowered  to  raise  by  tax  a 
sum  of  money,  in  addition  to  the  State  appropriation,  equal  to  $3  for 
every  child  in  the  township  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen.  They 
were  also  empowered  to  tax  themselves  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of 
school  houses ;  and  above  all,  any  township  that  desired  to  establish 
free  schools,  might  become  a  corporate  body,  and  raise  a  sufl^cient 
amount  of  money  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Probably  during  no  previous  year  has  there  been  such  great  and 
such  fundamental  advances  in  education  in  New  Jersey  as  during  the 
past  year,  and  much  of  this  advancement  may  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  just  such  associations  as  this. 
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APPENDIX   G. 


©©sydpnwiDrffin^sy 


OF   THB 


AMERKIAM  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


<••■» 


CONSTITUTION. 


This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  American 
Association  for  tJie  Advancement  of  Education. 


OBJECTS, 


Tlic  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote  intercourse  among 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  Education,  throughout 
the  United  States— -to  secure  the  co-operation  of  individuals,  Associa- 
tions and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  improve  education, 
and  to  give  to  such  measures  a  more  systematic  direction,  and  a  more 
powerful  impulse. 


MEMBERS. 


1.  (a)  All  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  National 
Conventions,  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1849  and 
1850,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  members  of  this  Association  on 
subscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  paying  an  admission  fee  of  92. 

(b)  Also,  in  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  all  delegates 
from  Colleges  or  Universities,  Incorporated  Academies,  Normal  and 
High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Associations,  established 
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to  promote  education,  provided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
be  received  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  may 
become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

Note. — Those  belonging  to  the  above  named  classes  shall  be  eligible  to  all 
offices  of  the  Society. 

3.  Distinguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  other 
countries,  may  be  elected  Corresponding  Members  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

4.  Associates  far  the  Year, — Any  person  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  shall,  on  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  be  admit- 
ted as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  any  office. 

5.  Life  Members. — Persons  entitled  of  right  to  be  members,  or 
elected  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  may  constitute  themselves 
Idfe  Members,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  Rules.  They  shall  be 
eligible  to  all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published 
transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of  charge. 

PATMETVTS. 

1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions,  free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for 
two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership.  Membership  may  be 
resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment — but  not  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August, 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  days.  The  place  shall 
be  designated  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements 
shall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OFFICERS. 

They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  close 


*  Second  Tuesday,  by  amendment,  adopted  at  Session  of  1851, 
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of  each  annual  meeting,''^  and  to  hold,  with  the  exception  hereaflar 
noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

STANDING   COmilTTBE. 

This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and  of 
those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by 
ballot,  who  must  also  have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current 
or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the 
general  business  of  the  Association  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual 
meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual  meetings.  It  shall 
nominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  balloted  for  as  members,  and  shall 
recommend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

LOCAL   COMMITTEE. 

This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  co-operate  with 
the  officers  in  making  arrangements  for  such  meeting. 

SECTIONS. 

The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee, 
resolve  itself  into  Sections^  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections 
to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  remain  in  office  for  one  year. 

It  may  also  have  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  own :  it  shall  discuss 
such  subjects  only  as  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Section — may 
receive  communications — recommend  subjects  to  be  investigated  and 
reported  on,  &c. 

ARCHIVES. 

There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  place  for  the 
reception  of  Documents,  Reports,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the 
Association,  which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Curator. 


*  Annually,  by  amendment  of  1851,  instead  of  "at  the  close  of  each  annual 
meeting." 
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GENERAL   MEETINGS. 

These  shall  be  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and 
communications  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  several  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

ORGANIZING   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

It  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  business  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  Addres&, 
The  new  President  having  taken  his  seat,  the  Association  shall  then 
proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sections,  if  any,  into 
which  the  Standing  Committee  shall  distribute  the  members,  and  to 
designate  the  places  for  their  meeting.  The  Sections  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  organize. 

An  Auditing  Oommittee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each 
annual  meeting,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

Alterations, — No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  and  without  one 
day's  previous  notice. 
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I  if  ffirli  Miiiiufil  tnrN!tiiif{,*  and  to  hold,  with  the  exception  hereafler 
tiiiliiTil,  their  pliif',<;N  fur  oiio  yoar. 

HTANUINU   COUMITTBE. 

TliiH  (■oininittiM)  Nhiill  cotiHiHt  of  tho  OHicors  for  the  current  and  of 
thnin  llir  thfi  prtrtMliiiff  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by 
Imlldt,  who  iiiUNt  iiIno  have  boon  present  at  tho  meetings  of  the  current 
nr  piiMMMlin^  yt'iu". 

It  nIuiII  1mi  the  duty  of  tho  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the 
^iMiiM'nl  hii«iini*NN  of  tho  Assooiation  in  tho  intervals  between  the  annual 
luriMin^M,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual  meetings.  It  shall 
nniiiuwili*  alt  )H'ri«(inN  who  nw  to  bo  balloted  for  as  members,  and  shall 
nHMiMitnrnd  Huitahlo  oandidntrs  to  fill  tho  oflices  of  President,  Secretary, 
( \>iTos|iiindink;  Sivn'tury,  and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the 
rnsum^  Yoar. 

UK) AT.   COMMrrTEK. 

This  s\u\\\  i*onsi»t  of  )H'r>vnH  n^siding  in  the  place  where  the  nest 
.iiuuial  iiuvtui^  shall  ho  hold.  It  shall  bo  their  duty  to  co<«perate  with 
(ho  otlu'ors  in  making  arrangt'mcnts  for  such  meeting. 

SKCTIOXS. 

Tho  t\M)vot\ti\>n  nviVft  at  pleasure,  ihrvMigh  its  Standing  Committee, 
(x'Nv«!xo  '.!^x'l('  utto  Nr>yii)»(jc,  iho  number  and  designation  of  said  sectioiis 
u^  \:u\,  'Km)!  tune  to  tiiin*,  a*  may  be  fvHind  expedient. 

r\i.Mi  S^vii^Mi  shftll  mivc  by  i:^lt\  and  shall  elect  i:s  own  Chainnan 
uu\  Swivtarv,  who  sh*!!  be  ox-otRoio  numbers  oi  the  Standing 
;u  '.^v»  ai\i  s!uH  rem«i;u  in  etVioe  lor  one  vear. 


I:  p\A\  .iNo  ?'.,i\e  a  Stand: n a:  Comm;::ee  of  i:s  own:  i:  sba!!  dli 
*«  ;.'^  s.'.Vvv:^  vv^'\  «*  are  *i:u*.\\n:evl  bv  :S?  :;:!e  of  :he  Se^rtio! 
wv  \\*  x\^m:^m:'\'a:\>i\s — reoo:unx*nd  sabjeca  :o  b^  invcsii^Ded  aod 
.v*.vr.\\i  *v,  vVo, 

AKCHIVV». 

,'  .V  .V   ,•:  .V  v.;m  o;"d*'0  \\M7#.  i:*c  >?  fcUL-?i  Jcrrwr»:c;_i^  Seer 


:iis\*v   'ti 


i  ;■    >*  Aai>rtr>i:j4M;  .'i  'S**.    vL*c«.;  jk    ■  *:  "jtf  il:ti*«  Ik  f 
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GENERAL   MEETINGS. 

These  shall  be  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and 
communications  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  several  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

ORGANIZING    ANNUAL   MEETING. 

It  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  business  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  Addres&, 
The  new  President  having  taken  his  seat,  the  Association  shall  then 
proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sections,  if  any,  into 
which  the  Standing  Committee  shall  distribute  the  members,  and  to 
designate  the  places  for  their  meeting.  The  Sections  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  organize. 

An  Auditing  GommiUee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each 
annual  meeting,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

Alterations. — No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  and  without  one 
day's  previous  notice. 
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©fFHeiES  f 81  TEi  YIAa. 


PRESIDENT. 

Right  Rev.  ALONZO  POTTER,  Philadelphia. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Robert  L.  Cooke,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
P.  P.  Morris,  Philadelphia.  • 

Treasurer. 
Daniel  S.  Beideman,  Philadelphia. 


Standing  Committee. 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 
Daniel  Read, 
LoiiTN  Andrews,    . 
KijKHA  R.  Potter, 

tJ.  W.  BULKLEY,       . 

JosKpii  Cowperthwait, 

Local  Committee. 

Dr.  Hamuel  II.  Pennington  "^ 

Sidkra  Chafe, 

Nathan  Hedges, 

tloMN  Whitehead, 

Martin  R.  Dennis, 

Isaiah  Peckham, 


Boston. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
MassilloD,  Ohio. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 


Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


LIST   OF   DELEGATES 


FBOM 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


SESSION  OF  18S1. 


ird, ) 


E.  A.  Adams, 

VV.  S.  Baker,      J-  Slate  Teachers'  Association,  Connecticut. 
Henry  Barnard, 
Rev.  Thomas  Adams, 
O.  P.  Brown,  J-  Geauga  County  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 

F.  J.  Thomas, 

P.  V,  Veeder,  Teachers'  Association,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Josiah  Hurty,  Green  County  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 

Lorin  Andrews,  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 

John  Mayhew,      ^ 

J.  A.  B.  Stone,      >  Michigan  State  Association. 

Samud  Burston,  y 

D.  E.  Gardner,  Washington  County  School  Association. 

J.  H.  Agnew,  Michigan  University. 

A.  D.  Lord,  Board  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  D.  Huntley,  i 

John  Patterson,  >  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

N.  J.  Hopkins,  J 

G.  McMillan,  Superintendent  of  Blind  Asylum,  Columbus. 

Rev.  Thomas  Corlett,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  Teachers*  Association. 
Samuel  W,  Bates,  i 

Samuel  Swan,        >  Institute  of  Instruction,  New  York, 
Charles  Hutchins, ) 
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Daniel  Reed,  Indiana  University. 

Harlow  B.  Hill,  ^ 

E.  F.  Merwin,     >  Trumbull  County  Teachers'  Association. 

H.  W.  Johnson,  ) 

A.  Mahan,  Cleveland  University,  Ohio. 
Rufus  King,         ^ 

B.  Storer,  >  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 

C.  B.  Aspinwall, ) 

George  Willy,  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Erasm^us  Boyd^  ^^'  \  ^^^^^  ^^""^7  Association,  Michigan. 
Samuel  Slade,  Teachers'  Association,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
N.  M.  Elliott,  Belmont  County  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 

J '     '  J  h?  "^^^t  (  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York,  Teachers'  Association. 

V  N  Le  *te  *  i  Seneca  County  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 

Amos  Perry,      ^ 

H.  S.  Frieze,      >  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction. 

A.  M.  Gamund,  ) 

.  *  Y^   J  '^^^    '  >  Maumee  Valley  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 

G.  R.  Hand,  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio.  . 
Ira  Patchin,  Grammar  School  University,  New  York. 

a'    J  i  Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Dr,  J.  T.  Brooke,  >  «-  >^  „        r\u' 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith,      \  '^^"y*"'  ^"^^e.  Ohio. 

J.  N.  Walker,  Allegheny  Association  of  Teachers,  Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  Carter,  Principal  of  Moscow  Seminary,  Ohio. 

G.  S.  Farnham,  Syracuse  Teachers'  Association,  New  York. 

Geo.  Graham,  President  Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Ciq. 

cinnati,  Ohio. 
S.  N.  Sanford,  Licking  County  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 
T.  H.  Lynch,  President  of  Indiana  Female  College,  Indiana. 
Professor  W.  Brand,  Franklin  College,  Indiana. 
A.  F.  Waldo,  Bellgrove  Female  Seminary,  Ohio. 
C.  Mills,  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 
W.  Britain,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
J.  Booth,  Crawford  County  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 
David  Anderson,  Columbiana  County,  Teachers'  Association,  Ohio. 
J.  R.  Giddings,  i 

Geo.  Roberts,    \  Teachers'  Association,  Ashtabula  County. 
P.  R.  Spencer,  ) 
Rev.  W.  H.  Beecher,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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D.  S,  Beideman,     1 

Geo.  M.  Wharton,  >  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia. 

N.  Nathans,  j 

Joseph  Cowperthwait,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 

Robert  L.  Cooke,  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  Newark,  N,  J. 

Professor  E.  N.  Hartshorn,  Stark  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Ohio. 

Wetherell  Peterson,  Public  Schools,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  Chillicothe  Female  College. 

Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  Michigan  Central  College. 

D.  W.  Hearn,  Public  Schools,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Professor  S.  L.  Coulter,  Teachers'  Association,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania. 

P.  L.  Grim,  Teachers'  Association,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania. 

Jas.  D.  Dunlap, 

Ira  B.  Gara,       ^  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  Educational  Association. 

A.  H.  Caughey, 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  ] 
Joseph  Cowperthwait, 
John  Biddle, 

D.,       Philadelphia,                            18 
Do                                     " 
Do 

George  M.  Wharton, 
James  Crissy, 
H.  Cowperthwait, 
Robert  Lindsay,    . 
Joshua  B.  Lippenc6tt, 
Charles  Desilver,  . 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

L.  Johnson,      •         .         • 

Do 

John  L.  Goddard, 

Do                                    - 

T.  K.  Collins,  . 

Do 

S.  Morris  Wain,    . 

Do 

T.  G.  Hollingsworth, 

Do 

Greer  B.  Duncan, 

New  Orleans,  La.,                     " 

COREESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson, 
Prof.  Henry  Hertzel, 


Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
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MEMBERS'  NAMES. 


Maine. 

David  S.  Holman,     . 

•    Milo, 

Massachusetts. 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 
Calvin  Cutter,  . 

Boston, 
.     Warren, 

Samuel  S.  Greene, 

Boston, 

William  D.  Swan,     • 

Do 

D.  Forbes,     , 

Do 

Samuei  W.  Bates,     • 

Do 

Samuel  Swan, 

Do 

Eben  S.  Steams, 

;     West  Newton, 

Josiah  A.  Stearns, 

Boston, 

Lewis  M.  Cutcheon,  M, 

,  D.,         .     Warren, 

Henry  R.  Warriner, 

•         .         Greenfield, 

Rhode  Island. 

John  Kingsbury, 
E.  R,  Potter, 
W.  C.  Cbapin, 
S.  S,  Ashley, 
Amos  Perry,     . 

•  Providence, 
Kingston, 

.    Tiverton, 
Do 

•  Providence, 

A.  M.  Gammell,   . 

Warren, 

Henry  S,  Frieze, 

.    Providence, 

CONNKCTICUT. 

Henry  Barnard,    .        .        .  Hartford, 

F^  A,  Andre>i*«,        .        .        •  New  Britain, 

\\\  S,  I^\kor,  Prin*  North  Schooli  I  lartford, 

Abiiah  Cntlin,       «        •        «  [larwinton, 

L%  L«  Cnrnp,    •        •        .        •  W<»8i  Mcridan, 

Clmrlt?«  C<irlle\igt»,         •        •  Fairfmld, 


Nkw  Jkusky* 


Hoh%  \h\\M  li«in«?i*, 
Kdvvwhl  Hwi^h, 


•    nuirliiifttnii, 
Tivnlnh, 


1850 


1850 
« 

« 
1851 

<c 
cc 
<c 
«< 

1850 


1850 

cc 
ct 
c« 

1851 

c« 
cc 


1850 
1861 


CC 

cc 
cc 
cc 


1S50 


cc 

Ci 

cc 
«c 
cc 
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New  York. 


Solomon  Jenner,   . 
Lyman  Cobb,  . 
James  N.  McElligott, 
Joseph  McKeen, 
J.  W.  Bulkley,      . 

F.  L.  Hanford, 
Ira  Patchin, 
V.  M.  Rice, 

W.  D.  Huntly,      .     . 
E.  C.  Pomroy, 

G,  L.  Farnham,    . 
James  Johonnet, 
N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr., 
Nelson  J.  Hopkins,   . 
Charles  R.  Coburn, 
James  S.  Wadsworth, 
T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D., 
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Clinton  Gillingham,  Prin.Friends' 

Central  School, 
W.  H.  Hunter,  Principal  Morris 

Grammar  School,  . 
Conly  Plotts,  Principal  Harrison 
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Thomas  Fisher,    • 
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Lyman  Coleman,  M.  D., 
J.  P.  Wickersham,     . 
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W.  H,  Dillingham,    , 
William  Whitall,  . 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D., 
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John  Jackson,  . 
Wm.  Mayburry,    . 
J.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Assistant  Prof« 

Central  High  School, 
George  Emlen,  Jr., 
William  Biddle, 
James  Rowland,    . 
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Daniel  R.  Brower, 
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School,     .         •         • 
Henry  M.  Fine,    . 
E.  C.  Markley, 
J.  M.  Thomas, 
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Hon.  John  Galbraith,    • 

Erie, 
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Walter  Chester, 
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George  Willey,         .         .         . 
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VV.  L.  Harris,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University,        .         .         ,  Delaware,  1851 

P.  R.  Spencer,      .         ,         .  Greneva,  ** 

Jehu  Brainard,          .         .        .  Cleveland,  «* 

D.  W.  Hearn,  .  .  .  Chillicothe,  «« 
Joseph  M.  Hayes,   Prin.  N.  F. 

Seminary,         .        .        .  Norwalk,  « 

Kent  Jarvis,          .         .        •  Massillon,  «< 

W.  W.  Rickey,  M.  D.,  .  .  Cleveland,  « 
Wm.  N.  Edwards,  Prin.  Classi- 

cal  Academy,        .        .  Dayton,  «« 

E.  Hosmer,  Prin.  Young  Ladies' 

Institute,  ....  Cleveland,  ** 

James  A.  Briggs,  ...                Do  ** 
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Prof.  Daniel  Read,         .         .  Bloomington,  «* 
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D.  C.  Lock  wood,       .        .        .  1850 
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Samuel  Newbury,          .         .  Jackson,  1850 
J.  Holmes  Agnew,  Prof.  Lang. 

Michigan  University,           .  1851 

Rev.  George  Duffield,    .         .  Detroit,  ** 

Ira  Mayhew,     ....  Monroe  *• 
Francis  W.  Shearman,  State  Sup. 

of  Schools,     .         .        .  Marshall  " 

M.  S.  Hawley,  Prin.  Union  Sem,  Ypsilanti,  «* 

Samuel  Barstow,       .         .        .  Detroit,  " 

Nathan  Brittan,     .         .         .  Adrian,  " 

Delaware. 

J.  P.  Walter,    .         .         .         .  Dover,  1850 

Samuel  Alsop,       .         .         .  Wilmington,  " 

R.  B.  McDonnell,      ...             Do  « 

Maryland. 

W.  R.  Creery,      .         .         .  Baltimore,  1850 

J.  Bartlet  Burleigh,    ...             Do  «< 

Dr.  John  F.  Monmonier,        .                 Do  1851 

Rev.  J.  N.  McJilton,          .         .            Do  « 
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Louisiana. 
T.  Allen  Clarke,   .         .         .        New  Orleans,  1S50 

Virginia. 

T.  Hume,         ....     Portsmouth,  1850 

R,  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor 

University  of  Virginia,    •  '' 

District  of  Columbia. 

Zalmon  Richards.     .         .         .     Washington,  .1850 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Smithsonian 
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New  York. 

Oliver  Arey,     ....  Buffalo. 

Samuel  Slade,       ...  Do 

Jesse  Ketchum,          ...  Do 

John  Patterson,     •         .         .  New  York  City. 

Andrew  Hicks,          •         .         .  Scott,  Cortlandt  Co. 

Silas  Betts,   ....  Syracuse. 

M.  A.  Dwight,  ....  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  John  Peck,  Allegheny  Institute,  Pittsburg. 

John  Gregory,       ...  Do 

S.  L,  Coulter,  ....  Beaver. 

P.  L.  Grim,  ....  Do 

John  M.  Pugh,  M.  D.,         .         .  Philadelphia. 

George  W.  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  Do 

New  Jersey. 

Wetherill  Peterson,        .         .  Salem. 

Ohio. 

Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,           .  Jefferson. 

Ira  Kelly,     ....  Cleveland. 

Prof.  S.  G.  Armor,    .         .         .    ,  Do 

Enoch  Woolman, .         .         •  Damascoville. 

Mortimer  E.  Holt,     .        .         .  South  Charleston. 

Henry  0.  Sheldon,        .        .  Berea. 
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C.  B.  Aspinwall, 
George  Crawford, 
George  Roberts, 
Rev.  John  C.  Hart, 
Hon.  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
William  P.  Clark, 
Ira  Tracy, 
S.  N.  Sanford, 

D.  F.  Ue  Wolf, 
Joseph  S.  Edwards, 
Rev.  Lucius  Smith,  • 
James  McCormick, 

E.  W.  R.  Lord, 
James  McKinney, 
Rev.  Gideon  B.  Perry, 
Rev.  John  J.  Brooks, 
Rev.  Thomas  M.  Smith, 


Thomas  Whelpley, 

John  S.  Dixon, 

A.  S.  Welch, 

Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  Michigan 

Central  College, 
Harry  Miller, 
O.  Hosford, 
Rev.  S.  A.  Baker, 


Michigan. 


Cincinnati. 

Do 
West  Williamsfield. 
Hudson. 
G^allapolis. 
Medina. 
Streetsboro. 
Granville. 
Norwalk. 
Mount  Health. 
Middlebury,  Summit  Cp, 
Cincinnati. 
Columbus. 
Richland. 
Cleveland. 
Gambier. 
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Brest,  Monroe  Co. 
Howell,  Livingston  Co. 
Jonesville. 

Spring  Arbor. 

Richland. 

Olivet, 

Leoni,  Jackson  Co. 


Thomas  H.  Lynch, 


G.  L.  Little, 


Indiana. 


Illinois. 


Wisconsin. 


Indianapolis. 


Peoria. 


P.  G.  McConville,     . 
Rev.  W.  L.  Parsons,  Normal  In- 
stitute and  High  School, 


William  Tuft,  Jr., 


Joshua  S.  Leggett,     • 
Rev.  Alexander  F.  Dobb, 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Cedarburg,  Sheboygan  Co, 
Milwaukie. 


Lexington. 


New  Orleans. 
Do 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


•♦♦■ 


The  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Education, 
assembled  in  Library  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  Aujsjust,  1852,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the 
President,  Rt,  Rev.  Alonzo  Pottbr,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
chair. 

By  invitation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brinsmade,  of  Newark,  opened 
the  session  with  prayer. 

The  roll  of  the  permanent  members  was  called,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Association  read. 

On  motion, 
Messrs.  W.  Travis,  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  J.  P.  Walter,  of  Delaware,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  the  Local  Committee,  it  was 
ReBolvedj  That  the  hours  for  meeting  on  each  day  shall  be 
as  follows:  From  9  to  12 J  in  the  forenoon;  from  3  to  6  in  the 
afternoon ;  from  7 J  to  9 J  in  the  evening. 

On  motion. 
The  President  appointed  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  of 
Pennsylvania;   Hon.  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York;  and  T. 
Allen  Clarke,  of  Louisiana,  a  Committee  to  examine  the  creden- 
tials of  delegates,  and  report  upon  the  same. 


A  communication  was  read  from  the  President  of  the  **  New- 
ark Library  Association,"  offering  the  use  of  their  rooms  and 
library  to  the  members  of  the  Association  during  their  staj  in 

the  city. 

A  communication  was  also  read  from  the  "New  Jersey 
torical  Society,"  offering  free  access  to  their  library. 

These  invitations  were  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
elation  returned. 

A  list  of  subjects  upon  which  papers  might  be  expected, 
read,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

August  10, 1852. 

The  Association  met  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  according  to  adjoam- 
mcnt. 

The  preliminary  exercises  connected  with  the  organization  of 
the  Association,  having  been  completed,  the  President  then  ad- 
dressed the  assembly :  * 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — 

The  position  in  which  I  find  myself  is  somewhat  anomal* 
ous.  When  last  year  I  entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office,  being 
without  a  predecessor,  I  was  required  by  the  Standing  Com* 
mittee  to  pronounce  the  address  which  properly  devolves  only  on 
a  retiring  President.  This  year,  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
the  same  committee,  I  retain  a  post,  which,  both  my  own  incli* 
nations  and  (if  I  do  not  much  mistake,)  the  clear  language  of 
the  Constitution  require  me  to  relinquish.  As  I  was  then  with- 
out a  predecessor,  I  am  now  without  successor.  Yet,  so  auto- 
cratic are  the  tastes  of  these  gentlemen,  and  so  given  are  they 


*  The  ad'lress  not  having  been  written,  this  report  of  it  is  necessarily  imperfect. 


withal  to  the  exercise  of  "constructive"  powers,  that  they  de- 
mand of  me  another  address.  I  yield  with  such  grace  as  I  can 
command ;  but  I  cannot  contemplate  without  some  solicitude  the 
consequences  to  those  whom  I  see  before  me.  Their  patience 
will  be  taxed  by  listening  to  remarks  for  which  I  am  poorly  pre- 
pared, and  which  I  shall  present  with  corresponding  reluctance. 

What  shall  be  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  ?  To  what  object 
shall  they  tend?  You  will  expect  from  me  no  ambitious  display 
of  rhetoric.  You  have  not  come  here  to  be  dazzled  with  brilliant 
declamation,  or  to  be  amused  with  curious  speculations.  We 
have  all  left  our  homes  and  pursuits,  at  the  cost  of  valuable  time, 
and  at  the  sacrifice,  to  some  of  us,  of  more  important  interests, 
that  we  may  compass  some  practical  and  substantial  good  for 
ourselves  and  others.  We  have  come  to  have  our  hearts  stirred 
within  us  in  behalf  of  what  Milton  calls  "a  right  virtuous  and 
noble  education."  We  are  here  that  we  may  have  our  strength 
renewed  for  the  duties  to  which  we  have  been  called  by  Provi- 
dence or  choice ;  that  we  may  get  hints  in  respect  to  the  precise 
objects  for  which  we  should  labor,  and  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing those  objects ;  that  we  may  raise  questions  which  shall  oc- 
cupy our  earnest  attention  while  we  are  together,  and  which  we 
may  carry  away  with  us  for  more  mature  consideration  here- 
after. 

In  what  way,  then,  can  your  presiding  officer  better  discharge 
the  duty  allotted  to  him  in  opening  your  deliberations,  than 
by  offering  some  thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  education,  both 
in  our  own  land  and  elsewhere.  When  Francis  Bacon,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy,  he  experienced  a  profound  sense  of  dissatisfaction. 
Even  at  that  early  age,  he  could  discern  that  for  dialectical  pur- 
poses— as  an  instrument  for  evolving  from  established  or  assumed 
truths,  the  other  truths  which  might  be  dependent  upon  them — 
it  was  an  instrument  of  wonderful  power.  But  he  saw,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  contained  no  element  of  progress.  It  fur- 
nished no  means  by  which  the  human  mind  could  step  beyond 


tlic  charmed  circle  of  existing  knowledge,  and  make  inroads  upon 

the  undii^covered  continents  of  truth.     In  his  first  work — ^the 
Advancement  of  Learning — while  he  recognises  the  value  of 
their  labors  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  discourses  wisely  of 
science  as  it  then  was,  he  also  "notes  as  defective"  many  things 
which  he  considered  erroneous  or  insufficient.     Would   that    a 
second  Bacon  might  arise,  who  should  do  for  Education    now 
what  the  first  Bacon  did  for  Inductive  Philosophy.     This  subject 
stands  most  intimately  connected,  not  merely  with  learning,  but 
with  all  civilization  and  all  religion.     Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
fame  of  this  Association,  should  some  one  of  its  members,  or 
some  one  who  may  be  inspired  by  its  discussions  and  labors,  be 
urged  to  undertake  and  successfully  to  achieve  a  work  on  the 
Advancement  of  Education^  which  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  may  come  after  us.     Few  works  are  more  needed — 
few  would  confer  a  greater  service  on  mankind.     To  portray 
the  different  methods  and  institutions  of  education — ^to  point  out 
what  in  each  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  "note  in  each  what  is 
deficient" — to  sketch  at  the  same  time  with  clear  and  bold  hand 
what  might  be  done  and  what  should  be  aspired  to— here  is  a 
task  which  might  well  move  the  ambition  of  the  wisest  and  most 
generous  lover  of  his  kind. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  hint  at  what  should  constitute  the  hum- 
blest rudiments  of  such  a  work.  But,  as  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
each  of  us,  when  he  appears  here  to  offer  his  humble  contribu- 
tion to  the  object  of  our  Association,  and  as  that  object  is  the 
advancement  of  education,  I  may  be  forgiven,  if — speaking  (as 
Burke  says,)  with  the  "freedom  of  history,"  but  yet  in  all  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  I  undertake  to  put  my  finger  upon  some  of  the 
unsound  places  in  our  systems  of  instruction  and  training.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  "note  some  defects,"  and  at  the  same  time  to 
suggest  some  specific  undertakings,  towards  which  our  infant 
society  might  profitably  direct  its  labours. 

Every  enlightened  friend  of  education  and  of  humanity  must 
have  a  two-fold  wish :     Firsts  That  the  number  of  those  who 


enjoy  the  blessings  of  scholastic  culture,  may  be  increased — 
Second,  that  that  culture  may  be  improved  both  intellectually 
and  morally. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  area  of  education  be  enlarged ; 
that  It  embrace  within  the  sphere  of  its  beneficent  influence 
many  who  are  now  given  over  to  neglect  and  ignorance.  Much 
has  been  already  achieved  in  this  way.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  well  regulated  school,  were 
regarded  as  a  prerogative  for  the  favored  few.  From  three  to 
five-fifths  of  the  rising  population  of  ancient  Greece  and  Borne 
were  without  them.  Even  among  that  people,  favored  of  the 
Most  High,  there  were,  'till  after  the  era  of  the  great  captivity, 
no  schools  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  So  it  was  during  the 
middle  ages — ^and  so,  alas !  it  has  been  in  lands  that  have  boasted 
of  the  inheritance  of  intellectual  and  religious  freedom,  in  more 
recent  times.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 
on  the  millions  in  Christian  lands,  whose  lot  is  toil.  There  is 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  slow  but  sure  advance  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic principle,  than  the  fact — that  the  School,  the  common  and 
public  school,  which  dispenses  to  every  hamlet  and  household 
the  elements  of  instruction  and  moral  culture,  is  now  regarded 
as  the  incontestable  right  of  the  whole  people — that  the  mere 
circumstance  that  a  child  is  bom  in  any  land  which  calls  itself 
Christian,  involves  the  privilege  of  being  placed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  primary  school,  in  contact  with  the  foundations 
of  all  law,  philosophy,  literature  and  religion.  Every  where, 
even  under  the  most  absolute  despotism,  that  School  stands  a 
living  and  most  significant  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the 
human  soul — a  protest  loud  and  impressive  against  the  insidious 
encroachments  of  tyranny.  Absolute  princes  may  think,  that 
by  controlling  the  studies  of  these  schools,  they  will  be  able  to 
mould  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  people  to  their  own  purposes, 
and  for  a  time  they  may  seem  to  succeed.  Be  assured,  however, 
that  in  this  age,  a  people  who  read,  and  who,  with  the  power  of 
reading,  are  urged  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  thinking,  hold  in 
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their  hands  a  lever  by  >vhich  they  can  raise  the  mightiest  and 
most  luas:^ive  despotism  from  its  place,  and  topple  it  into  ruiDS. 
Ill  the  prevalence  of  common  schools  and  common  school  edu- 
cation, we  have  a  sure  pledge  that  the  progress  of  a  large  and 
generous  Christian  liberty — though  arrested  at  times  and  at  times, 
ai)parently  reversed — is  still  a  fact — a  law  of  Providence. 

Eut  while  we  rejoice  that  this  light  shines  down  into  valleys 
that  long  lay  in  darkness,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  the  young  whom  it  still  fails  to' reach.  In  every  coun- 
try — but  in  our  own  and  in  our  fatherland,  more  even  than 
where  there  is  less  of  civil  liberty — there  are  vast  numbers  who 
pass  from  their  cradles  into  the  busy  world,  and  thence  down  to 
their  graves,  with  none  of  the  training  that  comes  from  a  well 
ordered  I  school ; — there  are  still  greater  numbers  who  enjoy  this 
training  for  an  inadequate  period.  It  seems  to  be  a  sad  but  in- 
evitable result  of  the  existing  arrangements  of  society  in  large 
towns,  that  tliere  shouhl  be  a  stratum  too  low  to  be  reached  by  our 
coiimion  school  system,  as  it  is  now  worked.  If  reached  at  all, 
it  must  be  through  the  voluntary  and  well  directed  efforts  of  an 
enlightened,  self-denying  charity.  How  many  are  there,  in  our 
cities,  wlio  care  not  for  their  own  or  their  cliildren's  future — who 
are  niindful  only  of  what  can  minister  to  the  lowest  wants  or  the 
most  unhnllowcd  pnjpensiiies — who  are  either  unable  to  give 
opportunities  for  education  to  their  offspring,  or  who  dread  the 
stern  rebuke  wliicli  will  come  forth  from  a  child's  enlightened 
conscience,  when  ho  returns  from  the  inlluencc  of  purer  associa- 
tions. Tiike  those  who,  in  Europe,  arc  called  the  'ulangerous '* 
or  *' vagrant"  classes.  In  London  alone,  according  to  May- 
hew*s  Work  on  Lontlon  ijniior  and  llie  London  Poor,  (a  work  of 
simpli?  trutii,  hut  with  more  than  the  interest  of  fiction.)  there 
are  no  less  tliiin  thirty  thousaiid  of  this  character;  and  think  you 
that  >vhat  is  truth  in  Jjondon  i:i  not,  to  some  extent,  aye,  and 
to  a  friirhtfnl  extent,  truth  in  New  Ytirk — truth  in  riiiladolphia — 
truth  in  lioston.  Suppose  you  ihnl  ciiu.ses  which  are  operating 
in  the  great  citi«iri  of  Europe  aii^  powerless  here  ?     The  evil  13 


gigantic,  and  it  threatens  consequences  that  merit  the  considera- 
tion of  every  reflecting  mind.     It  can  be  met  in  part,  it  seems  to 
me,  through  Associations  like  this.     To  irhat  subject  can  they 
direct  their  thoughts  more  worthy  of  regard,  than  the  rescue  of 
^  these  little  ones  from  the  destiny  that  otherwise  awaits  them  ? 
Let  me,  then,  commend  the  matter  to  your  deliberate  considerar 
tion.     How  shall  they,  who  in  the  language  of  the  Germans,  are 
"  due  to  school,"  be  brought  to  school  ?     The  absolute  monarchs 
of  Europe  are  at  no  loss  for  means.     They  march,  if  necessary, 
a  platoon  of  soldiers ;  they  lay  violent  constraint  on  both  parent 
and  child.     But  these  are  measures  hardly  compatible  with  our 
institutions,  or  the  spirit  of  our  people.     For  the  present,  at 
least,  the  work  must  be  devolved  on  private  beneficence  ;  and  is 
there  any  quarter,  from  which  the  call  to  it  can  go  forth  more 
properly  than  from  a  body  like  this,  representing  as  it  does,  to 
some  extent,  the  educational  heart  of  our  continent,  and  seeking 
to  know  where  its  members  can  go,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
humanity,  to  do  good  works  ? 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  area  of  Education 
needs  to  be  extended.     There  are  those  who  have  been  in  our 
public   schools,   but   who  have    been   prematurely  withdrawn. 
There  are  others,  past  childhood,  who  have  just  reached  our 
shores,  who  are  hardly  able  to  read,  and  who  are  without  means 
of  securing  more  instruction.     How  many  are  there  in  our  manu- 
factories and  workshops  who  ought  to  be  under  scholastic  tui- 
tion ?  How  many  who  make  night  hideous  with  their  turbulence, 
that  ought  to  be  opening  their  minds  and  improving  their  hearts 
at  good  evening  schools  ?     When  the  Roman  youth  took  to  him- 
self the  manly  gown,  he  did  not  go  forth  at  once  to  a  world  of 
license  ;  he  went  from  the  scene  of  domestic  and  school  training 
to  the  forum  or  the  camp,  where  he  was  passed  through  a  severe 
course  of  discipline,  specially  adapted  to  his  future  profession. 
But  with  us,  the  young  pass  directly  from  school  to  encounter 
life's  fiercest  temptations.     Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  our  benevo- 
lent action.     Let  us  inquire,  whether  means  cannot  be  devised 
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for  detaining  the  young  longer  at  pchool.  Let  us  encourage 
efforts  which  are  now  making  t(»  supply  those  who  leave,  with  sup* 
j>leini.'iitary  care  and  instruction.  You  have  he»Trd  oi  Evening 
S'hovh.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  them  ;  to  witness  the 
order  and  diligenee  of  the  pupils,  and  to  admire  the  untiring, 
pclf-sacrififing  zeal  of  the  teachers.  No  one  can  have  seen  iv'hat 
I  have  seen,  without  feeling  that  tlie  general  introduction  of  this 
class  of  srhooU  into  our  cities  and  large  towns,  is  one  of  the 
irreatfst  strides,  made  in  our  dav,  in  behalf  of  education. 

voluntary  evening  classes  have  also  been  established,  where 
t!.  -re  among  la>K»ring  youth,  who  love  knowledge,  assemble  at 
:'.e:r  own  expense,  and  receive  lessons  in  drawing,  chemistry  and 
f.:  vr  ^  niiiches.  Then,  again,  oourses  of  leetures  are  provided. 
W : -y.  i  :}:at  tbtse  lectures  were  always  adapted  to  their  purpose — 
:L2:  iLvv  imparted  substantial  information  and  promoted  a  taste 
f :  r  J  r o^iaMe  reading  or  thinking.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
wLc:.  we  consider  the  amount  of  misdirected  talent  which  is  at 
w.rk  :l  iLis  department,  it  is  a  subject  for  deep  regret,  that  this 
is  -  ::  always,  nor  even  usually  the  ease.  They  have  given  us  an 
ciir.r'.e  in  England,  in  this  department,  which  merits  our  un- 
rial'.f.ii  praise.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Institution, 
:iv  l.iv:l:i:;cal  Socioiv,  as  well  as  thrvMi:rh  other  means — the 
£rs:  r.'.,.:i  of  that  land — her  Faraday s,  her  De  la  Beches,  her 
ScdiTOw-.oks  and  1. veils  dovolo  thomsolves  to  the  instruction  of 
her  buinMosi  ariifans.  Their  Uvturos  are  rich  in  infcruiarion — 
thov  are  admivaMv  adapted  to  iho  eapaoi'v  and  real  wants  of 
the  working  population  nnd  the  eonse^^uenoe  is  seen  in  a 
crowded  ancud*nco.  niul  in  a  most  inielliixon:  ar.vi  livtiv  inte- 
rt»st.  llliherto,  popular  huMaro^  in  this  country  have  a::racied 
but  a  small  propoicion  \»l'  ihoso  bv  whom  they  ar\^  ir.os:  Lrcled. 
lias  not  iho  liino  ^'^*^\^o  nlinu  wo  .should  slrive  to  pay  :bv  iebc, 
which,  in  thin  toipo%'(.  nn  oxio  ihomV  Is  it  not  t'u!!  :::::£■  t^iS 
our  artitioori,  ii\u  appirJuUi^.i^.  out  htbouti)!;  men,  \uih  ::u:r  fa-n:- 

lios,    .should    hfl\o     pUi'ca    i*|<intrit     lo   ll»»^UI,   W  hciO  t!'.OY   CAH    T.Z.1 

food   lor  i\\o\\    \\\^\\oa\   {\\%H\U'i%ii     w\\o\i>  {\\^\  can  i;a;u  :r.e  ini- 
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pulse  which  comes  only  from  the  best  minds.  They  are  tired  of 
charlatanism.  They  know,  in  their  souls,  that  life  is  too  serious 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  away.  In  their  inmost  hearts,  they  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  real  knowledge — and  be  it  ours  as 
individuals,  and  as  a  Society,  to  contribute  our  part  towards 
satisfying  their  demands. 

I  have  thus  said  something  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
area  over  which  education  ought  to  spread  itself;  let  me  now 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  things  which  I  deem  mistaken  in  the 
existing  state  of  education. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  one  of  our  greatest  wants  is  that  of  a 
truly  docile  spirit,  of  a  spirit  which  inclines  us  to  learn  from  any 
and  every  quarter,  which  does  not  esteem  itself  too  wise  to  be 
instructed  by  any  nation,  of  any  age.  A  spirit  of  large  and 
liberal  eclecticism  is  needed  in  education,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  in  con- 
nection with  other  matters.  I  well  know  the  inventive  turn  of 
Americans,  the  amazing  amount  of  original  genius  that  there  is 
in  this  country.  If  you  put  a  machine  or  a  process  of  manufac- 
turing before  a  genuine  American,  what  is  the  very  firs4  question 
he  asks  himself?  It  is  not  "how  can  I  use  this;"  but,  "how 
can  I  improve  it  ?*'  *  This  confidence  in  our  own  resources,  has 
wrought  wonders  in  the  line  of  arts  and  industry  ;  wonders  in 
every  line  of  liberal  research ;  yet  after  all,  the  first  requisite 
for  improvement,  is  that  we  know  something,  and  a  great  deal, 
too,  of  that  which  has  been  done  by  others.  From  a  lack  of 
this  knowledge,  the  same  process  or  machine  has  been  invented 
over  and  over  again,  by  minds  which,  in  about  the  same  state  of 
progress,  were  struggling  to  "meet  a  want  which  they  felt  to 
exist.  Had  these  men  been  content  to  send  to  Washington  to 
discover  what  had  been  already  patented  in  the  same  line  of  art, 
they  might  have  escaped  the  toil,  the  disappointment,  the  heart- 
burnings, and  the  final  bankruptcy  which  too  frequently  follow 
the  career  of  the  original  inventor.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  education.  While  we  have  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
our  inventive  and  improving  powers,  our  efficiency  would  be 
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greaily  Increased  if  wc  -svcre  more  familiar  with  the  methods 
which  havu  been  practiced  in  former  ages,  and  with  those  which 
are  practiced  now  in  other  countries.  A  report,  or  memoir, 
upon  the  existing  state  of  education,  not  merely  here  or  in  our 
fatherland,  but  on  the  c<»nlinent  of  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world,  would  be  extremely  serviceable.  There  is  something  to 
be  learned  from  every  nation,  even  from  those  despised  bar- 
barians, the  Chinese.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  principles 
which  lie  down  at  the  very  l»asis  of  their  political  and  social  system, 
wiiich  might,  wiihoui  any  serious  injury,  be  incorporated  into 
our  own  ;  I  mean  the  im[»ortance  attached  to  the  parental  and 
filiiil  relations,  and  the  prominence  given  to  moral,  as  compared 
with  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  Something  may  be 
learned,  in  short,  from  each  and  every  system.  Gould  wo 
bring  these  dilferent  systems  together,  analize  each  to  its  con- 
stiuient  j)arts — dissect  it  as  an  anatomist  dissects  his  Bubject, 
until  we  come  to  the  central  organ,  which  governs  its  move- 
ments, we  should  find  none  either  among  those  now  existing,  or 
among  tRose  celebrated  in  history,  that  has  not  something  in  it 
worthy  of  our  profoundest  study  ;  none  but  has  principles, — 
exaggerated,  abused,  it  may  be — yet  prineijiles  which,  when  com- 
bhied  with  those  that  characterise  other  systems,  would  sujjply 
that,  which  in  harmony  of  parts  and  living  jiower  and  cfliciency, 
would  be  another  and  a  better  system  than  any  yet  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosojjhy. 

Then  there  are  svstems  consi^rned  bv  the  ruthless  hand  of 
time  to  oblivion,  but  which  possessed  a  firmness  an<l  vitality  that 
enabled  them  to  mould  the  hearts  of  great  nations,  and  fire  them 
with  a  })atrioti8ni  which  carried  them  triumphantly  to  the  sway 
of  the  vvi>rld.  Who  is  i)repared  to  stand  up  and  reveal  to  us 
the  heart  of  the  great  Athenian  system  of  education  ?  How 
was  that  sv.stem  fm'med  which  made  its  iMissessors  the  masters  of 
their  age,  and  which  still  continues  to  wield  through  their  works 
of  art  and  literature,  a  royal  sceptre  over  our  intellects   an:l 
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our  hearts.  Think  you  not  that  America  can  learn  sometliing 
from  such  men  as  Aristotle  and  Socrates — as  Plato  and  Zeno- 
phon  ?  In  addition,  then,  to  a  report  on  education  as  it  now 
exists,  we  desire  greatly  to  see  an  elaborate  treatise  on  education 
as  it  has  been ;  education  as  it  was  in  republican  Rome  ;  educa- 
tion as  it  was  in  noble  and  heroic  Sparta ;  education  as  it  was 
in  imperial  Rome,  and  in  still  later  lands  and  days.  I  submit  to 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whether  here  is  not  a  proper  sphere 
for  our  enterprise ;  whether  "  education  as  it  i«,"  and  "  educa- 
tion as  it  has  heen^'  be  not  two  subjects  worthy  of  the  toihand 
the  patronage  of  this  Association. 

We  are  told  that  Thucydides  was  once  present  at  the  Olympian 
games,  when  ho  heard  a  man,  his  senior  in  years,  but  his  inferior 
in  ability,  read  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  crowds 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  the  pages  of  a  yet  unpub- 
lished history.  There  was  magnetism  in  that  young  heart,  or 
rather,  in  that  reader,  and  to  the  emotions  which  then  thrilled 
through  his  frame,  are  we  indebted  for  the  best  ,model  of 
ancient  classic  history.  Is  there  no  young  Thucydides  here? 
Will  there  be  none  at  future  meetings  of  our  Association,  who 
can  be  reached  by  the  influence  of  our  example ;  who  will  feel 
the  historic  fire  kindling  in  his  soul,  and  who  will  seek  by  toil- 
some study  and  careful  and  clear  analysis,  to  qualify  himself  to 
bring  and  lay  upon  your  altar,  this  historical  contribution — so 
much  needed — to  our  great  work  ? 

I  will  venture  to  note  another  thing  as  wanting  in  the  present 
state  of  education,  and  that  is,  a  work  on  its  true  philosophy. 
We  are  to  hear  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  am  told,  and  it  rejoices 
my  heart  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  from  one  of  the  first  minds 
of  our  land.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  seem  to  be 
great  presumption  on  my  part,  if  I  venture  to  indicate  the 
stand-points  from  which  the  theme  should  be  surveyed.  But 
there  are  two  from  which  I  greatly  desirt  to  see  it  discussed ; — 
they  may  be  called  the  divine  and  the  human,  or  the  providential 
and  the  anthropological. 
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What  is  man's  life  ?     Is  it  not  a  school  ?     Is  not  that  the 
noblest  and  truest  view  which  you  can  take  of  it  ?     A  school  in 
which  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  of  school-masters  is  dealing 
with  us  as  with  dear  children,  where  He  is  gradually  training 
us  by  the  influence  of  art,  of  letters,  of  religion,  of  civil  Insti- 
tutions, of  companionships  and  sanctuaries,  to  the  full  station  of 
men  and  women  in  Christ  Jesus.     Now,  on  what  principles  is 
that  school  conducted  ?     What  are  the  steps  and  gradations 
through  which,  under  His  guidance,  a  child  is  led  forward  to 
knowledge  and  virtue.     If  we  could  examine  the  great  school 
problems  merely  in  this  one  light,  wo  should  learn  much  in  re- 
gard to  many  vexed  questions  about  instruction  and  discipline. 
For  example,  we  have  heard  it  said  that  we  are  to  use  no  corpo- 
ral punishment ;  are  never  to  degrade  and  debase  a  child  by  the 
application  of  that  brutal  instrument — the  rod.     But  when  we 
look  to  the  great  school  of  Prondence,  do  we  not  find  that  there 
the  teacher  applies  his  discipline  not  exclusively  to  the  mind, 
that  sometimes  He  descends  to  the  degrading  task  of  applying 
it  to  our  bodies,  lacerating  them  with  pain  and  sickness,  and  thns 
imparting  salutary  lessons  to  our  minds  and  hearts.     Now  what 
is  wise  for  God,  cannot  necessarily  be  foolish  for  man.     I  am  no 
advocate  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  rod ;  I  loathe  it ; — but 
when  I  hear  men,  in  the  face  of  this  great  revelation  of  heaven, 
undertake  to  forbid  its  use,  charging  mothers  upon  their  respon- 
sibility never  to  resort  to  it  even  when  all  other  appeals  havo 
failed,  that  even  then,  they  must  not  though  the  salvation  of 
their  child  depends  upon  it,  apply  the  rod — I  tremble  for  the 
little  ones  whose  mothers  can  listen  to  such  folly. 

Another  question  which  has  vexed  teachers  and  parents  in 
our  day,  is  whether  emulation  ought  to  have  any,  the  least 
place  in  school  discipline.  It  is  one  of  those  easy  and  vulgar 
instrumentalities  which  inferior  minds  naturally  have  recourse  to  ; 
let  it  be  watched,  th^n,  and  guarded  against  abuse,  but  let 
no  man  tell  me  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  education  to  over- 
turn or  to  improve  the  economy  of  God  in  the  constitution  of 
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the  human  soul.  There  I  find  that  principle ;  I  find  that  the 
Creator  uses  it,  and  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes.  I  find 
that  the  All  Wise,  less  fastidious  than  his  creatures,  is  willing 
to  employ  manifold  instrumentalities,  the  humble  as  well  as  the 
noblest,  in  order  to  form  a  character  in  which  the  elements  shall 
be  so  gently  mixed,  that  nature  can  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  "this  is  a  man." 

There  is  a  theory  of  education  again,  (started  I  think  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,)  the  principle  of  which  is  that  you  must  require 
nothing  of  a  child  which  you  cannot  vindicate  to  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  that  you  are  never  to  exact  from  his  will,  obedience  to 
any  rules  which  you  cannot  explain  to  his  understanding.  This 
is  rationalism  "with  a  vengeance."  It  not  only  recognizes  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  but  the  right  of  child  judgment ;  aye, 
and  the  right  of  bahy  judgment,  too.  It  is  erecting  the  judg- 
ment of  every  child  wh5  comes  into  this  world,  into  a  remorse- 
less idol,  to  which  must  be  sacrificed  your  own  judgment,  your 
own  convenience,  the  order  of  your  family  and  the  darling  pros- 
pects even  of  your  child  ;  all  because  you  cannot  convince  him 
that  it  is  best  to  deny  himself.  Is  self-denial  grateful  to  any 
human  heart  until  we  have  been  trained  to  noble  deeds  and 
noble  thoughts  ?  But  above  all,  let  us  not  be  wiser  than  God. 
In  his  school  I  see  continual  demands  made  upon  our  faith, 
appeals  from  our  reason  to  our  trust  in  Him.  We  know  thac 
he  is  true  and  wise  and  good,  and  we  therefore  yield  to  his  man- 
dates, and  bow  submissively  to  bereavements  which  break  our 
heaiij,  but  which  we  still  feel  will  stand  vindicated  to  our  en- 
larged and  enlightened  judgment  in  a  future  and  a  better  world. 
0  !  then,  for  some  book  on  the  philosophy  of  education,  written 
in  the  light  of  God's  providence,  interpreting  every  one  of  its 
principles  by  the  course  of  that  wisest  and  best  of  all  instructors 
and  disciplinarians. 

But  there  is  another  stand-point  from. which  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  philosophy  of  education  might  bo  viewed  to  advantage ; 
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that  is,  its  connection  with  the  philcsophjf  of  human  nature.     I 
Avoukl  take  the  subject  that  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  being 
that  is  to  be  developed  and  fonned  by  the  process  of  education, 
and  in  his  own  nature,  1  would  seek  for  knowledge  to  enable  me 
to  ])erform  the  task  aright.     I  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
he  id  in  liis  totality,  in  all  the  principles  of  his  complex  being. 
There  I  find  that  he  is  not  only  spirit,  but  body  likcAvise  ;  and 
whatever  system  overlooks  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
elements  in  his  constitution,  is  necessarily  imperfect.     We  should 
consider  the  relation  between  body  and  mind  ;  we  should  ascer- 
tain how  that  relation  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  when  we  come  to  man's  intellectual  nature,  to  his  imagina- 
tion, for  exam])le,  we  are  to  remember  that  hero  is  a  most  import- 
ant constituent  of  that  nature,  that  it  has  been  given  to  us  bj 
the  Creator,  not  to  be  neglected,  not  to  be  repudiated  and  brand- 
ed, not  again  to  be  unduly  fostered  ;  but  to  be  disciplined  and 
trained,  to  be  educated  and  unfolded,  to  be  placed  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  other  powers  of  the  soul.     Not  only  should  it  be 
addressed  in  education  and  in  literature,  as  it  is  by  (jod  CA'cry- 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  interest  and  pleasure ;  but  it 
should  be  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  now  is,  as 
a  means  of  reaching  the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  above  all, 
the  affections.   We  find  it  thus  used  in  the  Bible.    Take  the  pre- 
cept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  tliv  neighbor  as  thyself."  and  let  the 
(|uestion  once  asked,  "Who  is  my  neighbor,'*  be  answered  in 
general   terms,    "every  one   whom   you   can   benefit."      How 
cold  and  lifeless  such  a  precept  so  explained,  when  ])laccd  Reside 
that  matchless  parable,  "the  good  Samaritan  I'*     That  jncture 
speaks  not  only  to  our  heads,  our  understandings,  but  it  speaks 
powerfully  to  our  hearts,  giving  us  conceptions  of  the  glory  and 
beauty  that  there  is  in  doing  good  even  to  an  enemy,  and  pre- 
paring us  to  feel  in  all  its  force,  the  injunction,  "  go  thou  and 
do  likewise.'' 

We  shall  find,  in  this  wav,  that  the  imagination  has  not  only 
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its  part  to  perform  in  after  life,  but  is  also  to  be  used  in  tlie 
nursery  and  in  the  school-room.  It  has  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated a  school  function. 

0 

Another  advantage  in  surveying  the  subject  of  Education  from 
the  anthropological  point  of  view,  would  be  to  bring  into  strong 
relief,  some  other  faults  which  prevail  in  our  modes  of  teaching 
and  discipline.  I  shall  enunciate  what  I  suppose  will  be  recog- 
nized as  tmth  by  every  practical  educator,  and  every  intelligent 
parent,  when  I  say  that  we  teach  too  much  and  train  too  little. 

When  you  desire  a  boy  to  become  a  shoemaker,  you  do  not 
send,  him  to  listen  to  lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  shoe- 
making,  but  you  set  him  down  upon  his  bench,  with  leather  and 
last,  and  you  make  him  sew,  and  sew,  and  sew, — botchingly  at 
first,  but  better  and  better  as  he  repeats  his  experiments,  until 
he  is  able  to  produce  a  finished,  well  made  shoe.  So  far  as  relates 
to  true  excellence,  and  especially  to  moral  excellence,  we  may 
preach  'till  doomsday  without  securing  it,  unless  the  knowledge 
be  applied  again  and  again  in  practice,  until  its  exercise  becomes 
habitual. 

The  Chinese  have  sixteen  moral  lessons  which,  twice  in  every 
moon,  they  cause  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
empire.  Here  is  teaching,  in  one  sense,  most  wisely.  It  shows 
a  due  regard  for  the  value  of  repetition.  0 !  that  we  had  a  book 
too,  written  upon  that  subject.  We  have  got  past  repetition,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  almost  past  remembering.  But 
what  is  more  to  my  purpose  is  the  fact,  that  the  Chinese  go  on 
and  see  that  in  the  family  and  state,  these  lessons  are  acted  upon. 
The  consequence  is  seen,  we  '^are  told  by  Davis,  in  the  most 
orderly,  industrious  and  best  satbfied  people  that  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  These,  certainly,  are  not  the  highest  gracea  we 
could  desire  to  see  in  a  civilized  community,  but  then  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  done  were  we,  in  this  land,  trained  to  be 
a  cheerful,  an  industrious,  and  above  all,  a  contented  people. 

There  are  various  other  topics  to  which  I  intended  to  advert, 
but  I  must  not  forget,  that  what  I  now  do  without  law,  I  shall 
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next  y;'ar  ha  required  to  do  by   law,   and  I  may  as   well  be 

I'conoinical,  therefore,  of  my  materials. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  there  is 
work  enoui^h  for  us  to  do,  and  work  which  is  worthy  the  best 
t'ftorts  of  this  Assoeiation. 

AVc  coiiie  here,  I  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  being  aided  in  the 
performance  of  our  several  duties  ;  of  being  animated  to  do  the 
jirecisc  work  assigned  to  us  by  our  great  Master.  "  If  the  Pro- 
phet had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have 
ilone  it?  How  much  rather  then,  when  lie  saith  to  thee,  ''wash 
:in(l  bo  clean."  We  should  all  be  glad,  doubtless,  to  achieve 
<omo  s])lcndid  work  for  Education ;  but  this  is  not  given  to  most 
nf  US  to  accomplish.  But  we  can  wash  and  be  clean.  Each  one 
of  us  /v/n  clear  up  his  views  of  what  education  is,  and  what  it 
nia}'  be ;  and  each  one  ca7i  labor  to  reduce  his  best  conceptions 
to  practice.  Wo  can  come  heje  with  the  lofty  purpose,  which 
may  animate  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest;  which  may 
warm  and  enlarge  the  heart  of  the  kitchen-maid  as  well  as  of 
the  prince  upon  the  throne ;  the  purpose  so  to  walk  daily  in  the 
spliore  in  whicli  we  are  placed — so  to  perform  the  work  assigned 
us  by  Providence,  that  when  we  shall  hjivo  passed  from  earth, 
tliere  may  be  written  upon  our  tombstone,  these  few  words — 
•'  lie  hath  done  lohat  he  could,'' 


On  motion  of  Judge  DuER,  of  New  Jersey,  it  was 

Tirsolvcd,  That  the  Standing  Committee  bo  instructed  to  take 
-^uch  measures,  as  they  may  deem  most  efTectual  and  proper,  to 
olitain  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  appropriar 
tion  of  the  future  instalments  of  the  surplus  revenue,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  a  report  in  part. 
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The  Standing  Committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  permanent  members  of  the  Association,  who  were 
unanimously  elected. 

John  C.  Cresson,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  M.  Gillespie,  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

E.  B.  Huntington,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Wm.  Smyth,  Owego,  N.  Y., 

Isaiah  Peckham,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

John  Grant,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

George  Spencer,  Utica,  New  York. 

Samuel  II.  Pennington,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

C.  H.  Anthony,  Albany,  New  York. 

John  Whitehead,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Duer,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Wm.  Y.  Brown,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania. 

Benedict  Starr,  NewaVk,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  N.  Page,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Anson  J.  Upson,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Boston. 

Mr.  Wm.  Travis,  from  the  Auditing  Committee,  reported 
that  they  had  examined  the  Treasurer's  Report,  comparing  his 
Accounts  with  the  accompanying  vouchers,  and  found  them 
correct.  There  remains  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  the  sum  of 
§293  90.  ^ 

R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  from  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  read  a  report  on  "  The 
Defects,  the  Difficulties  and  Necessities  of  Female  Education.'** 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  remarks  were  made  by 
Bishop  Potter  and  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Massachusetts.   When, 

^  See  Appendix  A. 
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the  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  diBCUSsion  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Central 
Methodist  Church,  at  7J  o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  10th. 

The  Association  met  in  the'  Central  Methodist  Church,  at  7 J 
o'clock,  and  was  addressed  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sears,  Secre- 
tary of  Public  Instruction,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  cultivation 
of  Taste  and  Imagination. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  remarks  were  made  by  the  Pre- 
sident, after  vrhich  the  Association  adjourned. 


gieOSilB-  Bill. 

« 

Morning  Sesiion. — Augtut  11th. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Kenny,  of  Newark. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Standing  Committee  reported  an  Order  of  Exercises  for 
the  day.  The  following  gentlemen  having  been  previously  nomi- 
nated by  the  Standing  Committee,  were  unanimously  elected 
permanent  members  of  the  Association : — 

George  B.  Emerson,  Boston.     Wm.  J.  WTiitaker,  Boston. 
Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  Boston.         Rev.  Wesley  Kenncy,  Newark. 

The  subject  of  Female  Education  was  resumed,  and  the  dis- 
cussion continued  by  Messrs.  John  Kingsbury,  of  Rhode  Island ; 
Wm.  Smyth,  of  New  York ;  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey ; 
George  B.  Emerson  and  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Scars,  of  Massachusetts. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Thayer,  it  was 

Reaolvedy  That  the  remarks  of  members,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

The  discussion  was  then  continued  by  J.  Johonnot,  of  New 
York ;  James  Henry,  of  New  York ;  Dr,  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio ; 
C.  Plotts,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Q.  F.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report 
to  the  Association  next  year,  on  the  capabilities  and  practical 

extent  of  existing  modes  of  Female  Education. 

• 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  this 
Committee. 

E.  B.  Huntington,    -    -    -    Meriden,  Conn. 
♦  Geo.  B.  Emerson,      -    -    -    Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,      -    -    -     Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Q.  F.  Thayer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  on  the 
present  state  of  Education,  both  elementary  and  collegiate^ 
throughout  the  world ;  embracing  in  said  report,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Systems  of  Public  Lastruction,  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing and  Discipline,  adopted  in  different  countries. 

COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  B.  Sears,    -    -    -    -.    Massachusetts. 

« 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  -    -  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Burrows,  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Wm.  M.  Gillespie,     -  New  York. 

Greer  B.  Duncan,     -    -    -  Louisiana. 
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Hesloved;  That  another  Committee  be  appointed  to  make  a 
corresponding  report  on  the  systems  of  Education  which  were 
prevalent  during  the  iliddle  Ages,  and  the  periods  which  pre- 
ceded and  immediately  followed. 

COMMITTEE. 

Prof.  D.  Read, Indiana. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  -    -     -  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  John  Kingsbury,  -     -     -  Khode  Island, 

Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew,       -     -     -  Michigan. 

George  Spencer, New  York. 

P.  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  report*  on 
"  Schools  of  Design  for  Women,"  accompanied  by  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

liesolvedy  That  this  Association  has  heard  with  pleasure  of 
the  establishment  in  this  country  of  Female  Schools  of  Design, 
or  Schools  of  Ornamental  Art,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
beholding  in  them  one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  general  rudi- 
mentary education,  and  looking  upon  them  as  important  instru- 
ments in  opening  up  proper  fields  for  the  exercise  of  female 
industry  and  talents,  and  as  laying  the  foundation  of  intelligent 
independence,  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Whitaker,  of  Massachusetts,  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  report. 
Association  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  AUGUST  IItti. 

Association  met  at  3  o'clock. 

A  communication  from  Professor  J.  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  was  read,  expressing  regret  that  circumstances 
prevented  his  attendance  at  this  session  of  the  Association. 


*  See  Appendix  B. 
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S.  Chase,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Newark  Wesleyan  Institute, 
invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution 
during  the  recesses.     The  invitation  was  accepted. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Whitaker,  Principal  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Design  for  Women,  read  a  paper  on  drawing,  as  a  means  of 
education.* 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of  the  address,  by  Messrs. 
T.  Fisher  jind  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  J.  N.  McElh'gott, 
of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Ilaldeman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Standing  Committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  were  elected  permanent  members  : 

S.  S.  Ilaldeman,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Alfred  Crease,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia  county. 

John  Lynch,  Circleville,  Ohio.  % 

James  Henry,  New  York. 

James  H.  McBride,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia  county. 

D.  Y.  Van  Norman,  New  York. 

J.  D.  Mendcnliall,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  I.  Clark,  Newark. 

Joshua  Bates,  Jr.,  Boston. 

A.  S.  Welch,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  lira. 

The  Association  convened  according  to  adjournment,  at  7i 
o'clock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President. 

George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  delivered  an  address  on 


*  Sec  Appendix  C. 
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"  the  true  function  of  Text  Books,"  after  which  the  subject  was 
farther  discussed  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio. 
Adjourned. 


'nam  bay. 

Morning  Session. — August  12th 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  in  the 
chair,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder,  of 
Newark. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  N.  Hedges,  of  Newark,  it  was  resolved  that  in 
the  discussion  of  all  questions  before  the  Association,  the  re- 
marks shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  the  hour  of  11  o'clock 
was  fixed  for  the  election  of  oflScers. 

The  Standing  Committee  presented  an  order  of  exercises  for 
the  day. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : 

Sidera  Chase,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Capt.  F.  W.  Moores,  U.  S.  N.,  Newark. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  New  York. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  D.  Washburn, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  "  the  progress  of  civilization  as  illustrated 
by  history.* 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  suggested  by  the  lecture,  was  for 
the  present  postponed. 


*  See  Appendix  D. 
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The  following  gentlemen  having  been  recommended  by  the 
St&nding  Committee,  were  unanimously  elected  permanent  mem- 
bers: 

T.  D.  P.  Stem,       -        -    New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

D.  N.  Camp,  -        -  do  do 
P.  W.  Robertson,    -        -    Troy,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Roberts,  -        -     Philadelphia. 

The  hour  having  arrived,  the  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up, 
and  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Committee,  were  unanimously  chosen  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year : 

PRESIDENT. 

Prop.  JOSEPH  HENRY,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Robert  L.  Cooke,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer. 
John  Whitehead,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Standing  Committee  [elected  hy  ballot). 

Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,    -        -  #-  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Wm.  M.  Gillespie,  -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Riddle,    -        -        -  -  Philadelphia. 
Wm.  D.  Swan,  -        .        -  -  Boston. 

Wm.  Travis,    -        -        -        -    Newcastle,  Pa. 
Prof.  Caleb  Mills,         -        -    Crawfordville,  Ind. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  city  of 
'^ittBburg,  7a.,  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  under 
this  resolution. 

E.  R.  Potter, Rhode  Island. 

Lorin  Andrews,      -    -    -    -    Ohio. 

J.  D.  Philbrick,    -    -    -    -    Massachusetts. 

The  Association  then  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  recess,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
John  II.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  Physiology. 

On  motion  of  J.  W.  Bulklby,  of  New  York,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted. 

JVhereas  it  is  important  to  secure  the  composition  of  able  and 
thorough  works,  on  the  History,  the  Philosophy,  and  the  best 
Methods  of  Education :  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  specific  treatises, 
Ls  to  ofier  premiums,  to  be  assigned  by  competent  judges  to  the 
most  meritorious  competitors. 

Hesolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  best  means  of  raising  a  fund,  to  be  entitled  the 
"  Premium  Fund,"  and  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  to  the  object  above  named. 

The  Chair  appointed  upon  this  Committee. 

J.  W.  Bulklcy,      -    -    -    .    of  New  York. 

E.  C.  BiJdlc, of  Pennsylvania. 

A.  Greenleaf, of  New  York. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated,  and  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  : — 

Lester  Wilcox,     -    -    -    -  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

John  Joyce, Philadelphia. 

Rev.  John  W.  Irwin,     -    -  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Martin  R.  Dennis,   -    -    -  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

Robert  Foster,    -    -    -     -  Bloomfield,  Now  Jersey. 

Charles  M.  Davis,    -    -    -  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Churchy  at  half-past  7  o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  12th. 

The  Association  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
Dr.  Sears  in  the  Chair. 

■ 

Prof.  A.  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College,  then  addressed  the 
Association,  on  the  "  English  Language  in  America." 

The  address  was  followed  by  remarks  suggested  thereby,  from 
Prof.  Haldeman,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  W.  J.  Whitaker,  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  Capt.  F.  W.  Moores,  of  New  Jersey. 

Adjourned. 


f 0SETH  BAY. 

Morning  Session. — August  13th. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock.  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Exercises  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stearns,  of  Newark. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  permanent  members. 

S.  L.  Sawtelle,  Frederick  City,  Maryland. 
Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  Wm.  Bradley,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
D.  W.  Warren,  Philadelphia. 
Stephen  J.  Sedgwick,  New  York. 
Leonard  Hazeltine,  New  York. 
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The  order  of  Exercises  for  the  day  was  reported  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee. 

J.  W.  IJuLKLEY,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  was  called  to  tlio  Chair. 

The  Association  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Asa  D.  LoBD,  of  Ohio, 
on  the  value  of  Education  to  the  Industrial  Interests  of  the 

country. 

On  motion  of  P.  P.  MoRRiS,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved,  that  when 
the  Association  adjourn  this  morning,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  1853,  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris, 

licsolvady  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Newark,  for  their  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  the  members  of  this  Association  ;  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Central  Methodist  and  First  Presbyterian  churches,  for 
the  use  of  their  respective  buiklings ;  and  also  to  the  various 
literary  associations,  railroad  companies,  &c.,  which  have  afforded 
facilities  to  the  members. 

liesolvcdj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  specially 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  "Newark  Library  Associa- 
tion," for  the  generous  appropriation  of  their  building,  free  of 
cliarge,  to  the  use  of  this  Association  during  its  sittings. 

Mr.  W.  D.  SwAX,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a  report  on 
School  Attendance,  offering  at  its  close,  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted.* 

Ef'solvcd,  Tliat  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 


*  Sco  Appendix  G. 
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at  the  next  annual  meeting,  how  far  compulsory  education  by 
the  State  is  desirable. 

The  chair  appointed  upon  tliis  committee, 

W.  D.  Swan,  -        -      of  Boston, 

J.  W.  Bulkley,         -        -     of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y., 

P.  P.  Morris,  -        -      of  Philadelphia. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  school  discipline  being  the 
order  of  the  day,  was  resumed,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Rev. 
G.  Emlen  Hare,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Alfred  Greenleaf,  of 
New  York;  lion.  Ira  Mahew,  of  Michigan;  Rev.  S.  Newbury, 
of  Ohio,  and  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Massachusetts. 

At  11  o'clock  Prof.  S.  S.  Ilaldeman,  of  Pennsylvania, 
addressed  the  Association  on  the  true  method  of  teaching 
Etymology.* 

Joseph  McKeex,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  presented  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

IVIiereaSy  A  suitable  commcmmoration  of  the  worthy  who 
pass  out  by  death  from  our  midst,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  ;  and 
whereas,  the  late  John  Griscom,  LL.D.,  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Association, — a 
gentleman  venerable  from  his  age,  wise  from  his  experience,  and 
universally  respected  for  the  agency  which  he  has  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  philanthropy, — has  died  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  sympathize  and  condole  with 
the  family  and  numerous  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  desire  to 
record  our  high  respect  for  his  memory. 


*  Sec  Appendix  H. 
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Mesolvedj  That  tho  Secretary  of  the  Association  be  requested 
to  communicate  this  preamble  and  those  resolutions  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  A.  Greenleaf,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  a  premium  fund,  reported  as  follows  : 

*•'  The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  preamble  and 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  raising  money  for  the  creation  of  a 
"  PREMIUM  fund"  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  *  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  best  methods  of  education,'  would  respectfully  report, 
that  they  consider  the  plan  one  of  great  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  education.  They  believe  that  if  the  subject  be 
properly  laid  before  the  community,  subscriptions  may  be 
obtained,  which  will  enable  the  Standing  Committee  to  make 
liberal  ofiFers  for  the  best  treatise  or  treatises  on  the  subjects 
specified. 

They  believe,  also,  that  the  Standing  Committee  is  the  proper 
body  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  preamble  and  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  Browx,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  A  complete  education  embraces  the  development 
of  the  whole  man, — his  physical,  mental  and  moral  nature ;  and 
whereas,  the  development  of  the  latter  is  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  than  either  of  the  others ;  therefore  Resolved^  That 
the  bible  should  be  read  daily  in  all  the  schools  of  our  land,  and 
the  pupils  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  Christianity. 

After  some  discussion  by  Messrs.  P.  P.  Morris,  J.  N.  McElligott, 
S.  Newbury,  John  Whitehead,  James  Henry,  Joseph  McKeen, 
and  W.  D.  Swan,  the  resohition  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Standin^j  Committee  recommended  the  recommitment  of 
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those  subjects  upon  which  reports  were  expected,  but  were  not 
presented,  to  the  respective  committees,  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  following  subjects 
were  recommitted : 


1.  School  Libraries, 

Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,   - 
Prof.  D.  Read, 
Ira  Patchin, 

2.  Normal  Schools, 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,     - 
"     S.  Galloway,    - 
T.  Rainey, 

3.  Free  Lecture  Education, 

B.  Sears,  D.  D., 
James  Johonnot, 
J.  McCormick, 

4.  Grades  of  Schools, 

Rev.  D.  Washburn,  - 
J.  P.  Wicker  sham,  - 
Sidera  Chase, 


Kingston,  R.  I. 
Bloom ington,  Ind, 
Livonier,  N.  Y. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,     " 


Boston,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


Philadelphia. 
Marietta,  Pa. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


5.  Uniformity  in  the  items  and  forms  of  Reports  by  State 
and  Local  Superintendents. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  -        -     Washington  City. 

6.  The  modes  in  which  the  Association  can  best  promote  the 
interests  of  Education  in  Common  or  Public  Schools. 

E.  C.  Benedict,  Esq.,        -        -    New  York  City. 

3 
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7.  The  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  the  importance  of 
Moral  as  well  as  Natural  Science, 

Prof.  J.  Henry,        -        .        -     Smithsonian  Institute. 

8.  The  relative  value  of  Mathematics  and  Languages,  as 
gymnastics  of  the  mind. 

President  Wm.  II.  Allen,  -     Girard  College,  Phila. 

0.  The  relations  of  Ignorance  to  Grime,  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  Crime  and  Education, 

0.  B.  Pierce,  -        -     Rome,  N.  Y. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  it  was  Resolved^  That 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  in([uire  into  the  proper  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  chair  appointed 

Prof.  A.  J.  Upson,       -        -     Hamilton  College. 
Geo.  B.  Emerson,        -         -     Boston. 
Dr.  J.  N.  McElIigott,  -    New  York. 

Dr.  II.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  addressed  the  Association  on 
the  subject  of  Deaf  Mute  Instruction. 

The  hour  for  final  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  minutes  of 
the  morning  session  were  read  and  aj)proved. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  from  the  chair,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  in  tlie  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  August,  18o3,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 


APPENDIX   A. 


REPORT  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION, 


READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 


BY  R.  L.  COOKE,  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


In  discussing  the  subject  referred  to  this  Committee,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  adopt  the  order  suggested  by  the  resolution  under  which 
wo  act.  "  Resolved  that  Female  EducatioiK — its  defects  and  difficul- 
ties, and  its  necessities,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  report 
to  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association." 

The  difficulties,  defects,  and  necessities,  of  female  education,  are 
then,  the  three  points  presented  for  consideration  j  but  as  the  relation 
between  the  defects  and  difficulties  of  any  Educational  System  is  very 
intimate,  usually  mutually  aggravating  each  other,  we  may  with  pro- 
priety consider  them  as  forming  one  topic. 

On  no  subject,  so  extensively  and  so  vitally  important,  are  there  more 
seriously  conflicting  views,  more  pertinaciously  maintained,  than  on 
that  of  education.  Every  one  professes  to  understand  it  in  all  its 
phases, — almost  every  one  considers  his  own  views  of  the  means  of  its 
attainment,  and  its  end,  as  correct,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his 
opportunities  for  arriving  at  just  conclusions;  whether  his  days  have 
been  spent  in  the  shop,  the  counting  house,  or  the  study. 

This  fundamental  diffiirence  of  sentiment  upon  what  are  frequently 
the  essentials  of  an  education,  in  its  true  sense,  may  be  stated  as  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  perfection  of  any 
educational  system,  or  at  least  the  attainment  of  any  great  degree  of 
uniformity  therein — whether  designed  for  males  or  females — ^and  this 
is  specially  true  of  female  education. 
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T\i{l»:ilily  ur.\w  aro  iiitnv  ready  to  learn — more  ready  to  attach  proper 
viilii'.*  ti»  (itlicr'fi;  pxjj'M'i«'nco — mure  ready  to  iimke  use  of  knowledge  thus 
iK.'iiiire  1,  ti»:>n  j)nu-tical  teachers — those  wlm  have  made  the  science  of 
e<Ii;cuti»ii  the  si'.uly  of  their  lives,  and  Iwst  know  the  dilliculties  with 
wliirh  it  is  surrounded,  vet  there  exists  even  annular  them  ^carcelv  loss 
<li\<v.-.ity  nf  >-!itinient  and  praclicc,  tending  to  lix  an<l  perpetuate  tiiosc 
<ill:i«ulti'.'s. 

Altli.^u-rh  nr.snv  of  the  defects  of  our  nnules  of  education  arc  fnim 
th'.'ir  naiun'  eommun  to  males  and  females,  they  arc  not  less  deservnig 
i'i  (.«i;r  nltentjun  than  those  which  more  exclusively  pertain  to  female 
e-lu'.ation,  we.  then'ft)re  lirst  occuj^y  a  few  moments  in  giving  a  Lusty 
jrlance  at  a  trw  of  them. 

1 .  No  nt^tion  is  more  prevalent  or  more  err<»neous  than  that  education 
c  •n-i.'jts  chitfly  in  the  ac<iuisiti(»n  of  such  knowledge  a«  may  be  ohtained 
from  bonks,  or  the  devotion  to  scholastic  pursuits  uf  a  given  number  of 
yi*:irs,  varinhle  as  the  capriees  of  men,  the  result  of  which  is  to  l»c  the 
tn-a.-urin;.:  "]»  in  the  mind  of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  historical,  phy- 
sical an-l  int.'llectual,A:e.  Almost  all  our  educational  arrangements  aro 
m.ih'  to  cdiif.u-m  U)  tliis  id«a.  Children  are  sent  to  schocd,  six  hours 
e.iih  day,  for  a  jjeriod  lonirt.T  or  shorter  according  to  the  respective 
e.!p:iciti(S  of  tiuir  mental  faculties  for  absor|)tion.  While  there  their 
ti. no  mid  their  minds  are  fully  oecupie<l  in  committing  to  memory  the 
various  tt-xt  book.-;  of  science,  often  with  very  little  reference  to  their 
practical  aj>plication,  and  nmst  teachers  are  satisfied  if  their  pupils  suc- 
ee.'d  in  retaininir  the  facts  thus  gathered  up,  ur  in  the  language  of  the 
S'.liool  ror-m,  "if  their  li^sons  are  learned.*'  From  the  Scho«d  House 
the v  arc  traiisfcrn  dt'»  tliel>oardinir  School,  theColh'Ueortlie  Universitv, 
to  f)]l«»w  out  substantially  the  same  course,  until  they  graduate,  and 
th'ir  education  is  complete.  In  ourotiuKite  of  the  intellectual  charac- 
i  u-of  an  in.li\iibia],  we  seldom  take  into  account  tiie  training  that  may 
hive  bsH^n  rei'"ived  outside  (»f  the  schocd  room,  which,  in  truth,  may 
1)0  of  far  greatvr  intrinsic  value  than  that  wiiieh  has  been  leceived 
vri'iiin,  or  at  least  may  have  imparted  to  it  every  thing  that  was  re- 
ijU'<ite  to  render  it  i)ractlcally  useful. 

This  error  i-*  not  eoufined  to  the  uneducated.  It  influences  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  many,  I  may  say  without  disparageiuent,  m«)st  educators 
\\\  t:.:;  di>chari;-.*  of  their  <l.mv  duties.     Let  me  iilu.^trale.     One  teacher 


uiil  impart l.'ig  knowlcigs: — dili-htfiil  to  the  Pajn'/  becau.-e  it  throws 
thii  tJnnl'j'  rj/  nf  stu'iy  up.>n  ihe  teacher,  while  it  gives  him  (»nly  the 
r.-s'.ilts;  t<»  t'l''  7''T///-r,  bocaiis..'  it  relieves  him  in  a  great  measure  from 
th-;  ta<k — )ii  how  irksome! — of  hearing  ill  learneil  lessons,  or  of  urging 
I  rward  iuvl  .l-ul  scholars.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  plan  ispu- 
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pular  with  many,  and  readily  usurps  the  place  of  any  other  that  requires 
a  personal  and  patient  application  of  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  evil  effects  of  such  training  are  not  at  first  apparent ; 
indeed,  it  promises  fair  and  abundant  fruit.  A  pupil  of  ordinary  intel- 
lectual quickness,  by  such  means  will  soon  store  up  a  great  variety  of 
facts  on  various  subjects,  which  having  been  presented  to  the  mind  in 
a  popular  form,  can  be  brought  forward  for  immediate  use,  and  present 
an  appearance  of  erudition  more  specious  than  real ;  but  as  the  memory 
has  been  cultivated  almost  exclusively,  while  other  and  more  important 
mental  faculties  have  been  suffered  to  remain  dormant,  when  that  fails, 
as  it  most  assuredly  will,  the  mind  proportionably  relapses  into  its 
original  ignorance,  while  the  golden  opportunity  of  acquiring  proper 
habits  of  study  and  of  thought  has  forever  passed  away.  Of  course  we 
shall  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  lectures, 
either  formal  or  familiar,  in  any  educational  course,  they  are  highly 
important,  and  in  some  branches  essential  to  the  greatest  success,  but 
they  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  text  book,  and  should  never  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  those  severer  studies,  which,  while  they  add 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  are  calculated  also  to  induce  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  power  of  mental  concentration. 

Another  teacher,  with  a  laud^jible  desire  to  relieve  his  young  charge 
from  irksome  labor,  and  to  push  them  forward  rapidly  in  their  course, 
is  ever  ready  to  assist  them  by  working  out  the  solution  of  an  arithmetical 
problem  here,  or  translating  a  line  of  Caesar  or  Virgil  there,  relieving 
them  of  all  their  difficulties  with  indiscriminate  but  misjudged  kindness. 
Pupils  thus  aided  never  think  of  attempting  to  master  a  difficulty,  their 
ready  resource  is  the  obliging  teacher,  who  they  know,  from  frequent 
experience,  will  save  them  from  the  trouble,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
total  loss  of  self  reliance,  for  which  no  new  acquisition  of  knowledge 
can  sufficiently  compensate. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  mistaken  notion  of  the  means  and 
ends  of  education,  increasing  the  difficulties  of  which  we  are  speaking,  may 
be  noticed  the  amazing  multiplicity  of  school  books,  which  descend  upon  us 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  like  them  too,  becoming  insufferable  plagues,and 
eating  up  our  substance.  This  evil  is  two-fold,  resulting  in  the  first  place 
from  the  immense  variety  of  the  books  put  forth,  and  in  the  second  place 
from  the  defective  principles  upon  which  a  great  majority  of  them  are 
constructed.  Most  of  the  authors  of  these  school  books,  1  am  not  willing 
to  endorse  them  all,  have  prepared  them  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  the 
public  good  demanded  them,  that  the  interests  of  education  were  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  them.  Could  the  history  of  these  contributions  to 
science  be  recorded,  it  would  doubtless  read  somewhat  on  this  wise  : — 
A  man  well  prepared  for  its  duties,  engages  in  the  business  of  instruction. 
More  than  usually  prepared,  perhaps,  in  some  one  particular  branch, 
say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  arithmetic — he  commences  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  class  in  that  department  with  unusual  enthusiasm,  making  use 
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of  the  text  book  then  enjoying  popular  favor.  When  the  class  has 
lini.-^hiMl  thi'book  he  is  not  sati>fic*d  with  the  result;  something  is  lacking 
to  bring  his  jjujiil  up  to  tlie  standard  of  excellence  that  he  has  assumed. 
(.•i»nsci«»us  of  faithfulness  on  his  own  part,  he  concludes  that  the  deliciencj 
i-i  eharireable  solely  to  the  text  bncjk  that  has  been  used,  lie  immediately 
discards  it,  and  adopts  another,  with  a  similar  result.  lie  now  begins 
to  iiive  form  to  his  own  ideas  on  the  subieet,  ami  to  write  out  his  own 
plan,  supplying  ]»y  his  manuseript  the  dcfieiencies  noted  in  the  text 
b.>oks  that  he  has  used.  His  manuseripts  grow  upon  his  hands,  until 
eventually  they  attain  the  size  and  the  ciunpleteness  of  an  entire  treatise. 
With  tin;  use  of  these  he  is  enabled  to  train  his  pupils  according  to  his 
heart's  desire,  and  with  pardonable  complacency,  to  present  them  to  the 
world  as  arithmeti«'al  prodigies,  rendered  so  by  a  system  exclusively  his 
own.  IMtyiuiT  tin:  hapless  condition  of  other  teachers,  who  are  toiling 
on  under  the  disadvantages  that  he  has  so  happily  overcome,  he  is  seized 
with  a  benevnlent  desire  to  reli<;ve  their  distress  )>y  extending  to  them 
t!ie  benetits  of  his  labors,  and  the  result  is  the  appearance  of  a  "New 
an  1  *  '.unpb'te  Arithmotic,"  which,  in  his  estimation,  ought  to  banish  all 
other  arithmetics  from  the  schools. 

Tliis  blink,  so  perfeirt  in  all  its  parts — so  admiraldy  adapted  to 
the  school  boy's  wants,  is,  perhaps,  aibipted  by  another  teacher,  ccpmlly 
anxious  with  the  lirst  to  produee  thoroughly  trainetl  mathematicians, 
with  hiirh  hopos  of  deriving  "  aid  and  comfort"  therefnmi.  To  his 
surprise  an«l  mortilication,  he  finds  that  with  it,  he  is  unable  to  accoiii- 
pll>h  all  that  he  expeeted, — his  pupils  make  no  more  rapid  progress 
un«h;r  tln'  new  syst«.'m  than  they  diil  under  th<»se  tliat  had  already  been 
disenrded.  /A  in  turn  is  compelled  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  like  his  pnMleees-^fir,  finally  prodiiees  another  book.  In  this  way 
the  W'»rk  of  bjiok  making  has  steadily  proirresseil  from  small  beginning.**, 
until  it  has  attaiiUMl  an  imp^)rtanee  of  whieh  f-w  form  any  conception. 

The  great  mistake  <»f  these  authe.rs  often  lies  not  so  mueh  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  treat  th.nr  subjects  ;  for.  donbtle.»*s,  in  their  own 
ban  Is  respeetively,  no  other  syslem  eould  be  made  to  work  as  well ;  but 
in  supposing  that  what  fills  their  ideas  of  perfeetion  must  necessarily 
be  tin^  stanilard  for  ev  .*ry  (»ne  else,  forgetting  that  the  mental  idio.syn- 
crasies  of  men  are.  as  varied  as  their  features,  antl  conse(|uently  no 
sy-iiem  that  human  ingenuity  or  learning  can  devi.se,  will  meet  the 
wants,  or  fill  the  (M>neej)lions  of  all. 

15ut  the  niiilflpllriti/  of  school  b>>oks  is  not  the  most  scrims  evil 
with  whieh  we  have  to  contend.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  many 
of  them  are  eonsirucfeil  upon  fundamentally  defective  principles.  We 
d.Mibi  not  that  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam  s«»  extensively  to 
the  practical  purp  )i<K.':^  of  life — the  eouse^uent  wonih*rful  increase  in 
facilities  for  intcrctimmunicatiou  both  ))y  sea  and  land,  by  means  of 
stoambiK'its  an>l  railroads,  enabling  men  to  count  time  by  h-  tirs  and 
even  minutes,  in  the  transactions  of  business,  when  foruierly  they  were 
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compelled  to  reckon  by  days,  has  exerted  no  ineonsi«lcruble  influence 
upon  our  modes  of  instruction  ;  an  influence  that  has  been  fur  iVom 
happy.     Like  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  Kevohition,  though  in  a 
very  different  sense,  we  have  become  literally  "minute  men."     Our 
motions  are  regulated  by  the  clapper  of  an  engine  bell.     We  must  not 
only  trncd  fast,  but  we  must  thinh-  fast,  or  we  fall  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age.     Pro'jremon  is  the  great  watch-word  of  the  day  ;   nipulit//  of 
exprufion  the  great  end  to  be  attained,  in  all  things — education  bus 
fonncd  no  exception  to  the  general  rule;  knowledge  must  bo  attiiined 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  approximating,  in  some  measure,  at  least, 
to  that  which  characterized  everything  else,  otherwise  time  could  n(»t 
be  afforded  for  its  attainment  at  all.     Teachers  licgan   to  dre:  m  of  a 
royal  road  to  learning,  by  which  their  own  labors  might  be  lessened,  and 
their  pupils  borne  onward  to  the  goal  for  which  thoy  aimed,  with  magic 
speed  and  ease.     To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  pleasant  dream, 
these  book-makers  have  stepped  forward  and  proflered  tlieir  assistance ; 
every  branch  of  science  has  been  simplitied,  and  reduced  to  the  unaided 
comprehension  of  the  feeblest  intellect,  so  that  it  has  even  become  a 
question  with  some,  whether  they  cannot  do  better  "  without  a  master" 
than  with;  every  study  that  has  any  disciplinary  tendency  upon  the 
mind,  that  requires  the  application  of  thought,  or  demands  mental 
effort,  has  been  emasculated  until  the  learner  has  nothing  left  for  him 
to  do,  but  to  let  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  pour  into  his  mind  with 
scarce  an  effort,  'till  its  capacity  is  satisfied. 

As  well  might  the  man  whose  sunken  chost  and  nerveless  ju-ms,  de- 
mand vigorous  exercise  to  strengthen  them,  complain  of  his  iron 
duuil>-bells,  because  they  were  heavy  and  required  an  irksonu;  effort  to 
use  them,  and  exchanging  them  for  a  pair  of  cork,  expect  thai  they 
would  ecfually  profit  him,  as  tlie  scholar,  desirous  of  rendering  him- 
self worthy  of  the  name,  might  hope  to  become  so  by  tiie  use  of  ninst 
of  the  text  books  of  the  present  day.  Even  in  our  male  schoi>ls, 
where  more  thoroughness  of  training  is  usually  expected,  the  idea  of 
severe  mental  di.'^cipline  is  becoming  more  and  more  obsolete,  at  least 
practically.  The  true  import  of  education,  the  drtiin'mj  out  of  the 
mind,  the  bringing  up  from  its  depths  of  thoughts  that  have  there  been 
elaborated,  evincing  the  self-reliance  that  results  from  a  consciousness 
of  inward  power,  is,  in  a  great  degn.'e,  lost  sight  (»f,  and  in  its  phico  is 
substituted  a  shallow  superficial  training  that  lives  only  on  the  labors 
of  the  past,  and  shines  only  by  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  a  past 
and  brighter  day 

In  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  authors  of  school  books,  and 
tho  results  of  their  labors,  though  we  have  .^ipoken  in  general  terms,  wo 
would  not  inclutle  in  the  same  category,  all  who  have  prej^ented  theni- 
selvcs  as  candidates  for  popular  favor.  'I'he  contributii^ns  of  many 
have  l)cen  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  have  added  much  to  tho 
material  and  tho  method  of  instruction,  but  a  majority  of  them  have 
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\y\'n  "  f/of  up**  if  wc  may  use  jm  inclogjiiit,  though  expressive  phrasC| 
par  ly  as  pi'ciiniary  ^jK'culatiou,  with  littK*  regard  to  the  literary  wants 
ui*  the  coiiiinuiiity.  Sliouhl  the  whole  ()f  j?ueh  ho  huried  bcneuth  the 
v»aiers  of  Lethe,  tlie  interor^ts  of  cdueatiuu  wouhl  not  iu  any  great 
de^irrio,  he  j)reiudiee:l  therehy. 

Tlie  truth  is,  hook-uiaking  and  hook-publishing  has  increased  to 
sueh  aiv  extent,  that  it  now  overshadows  the  whole  land.  It  has  be- 
eonie  merely  a  matter  oi*  d«)llars  and  cents,  and  the  amount  (»f  capital 
in\ested  iu  it  is  aluKist  incredible.  Many  publishers  cmphiy  men  to 
wriie  sclnml  bonks,  just  as  others  are  emphiyed  to  write  novels,  and  for 
precisi'ly  the  same  euil — to  make  money.  A  subject  is  selected,  no 
matter  what,  provided  it  h  likely  to  be  popular  ;  ami  treated,  no  matter 
h:»\v.  prt»vi«l.'d  too  nuudi  time  is  n(»t  con>unied  in  its  execution.  The 
'//./ — the  [)roduetion  oi*  a  saleable  book;  the  means — a  skilful,  facile 
sulisi'rvience  to  po]>ular  ]irv'judiee. 

Tin*  praetiee  of  sending  children,  particularly  girls,  to  school  at 
too  till  U'r  an  age,  bef»r.>  <'ither  the  body  or  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
di'Vili>prd  to  lie  protiti'd  thereby,  is  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude. 
Vv'Ith  many  muthcrs  it  is  a  nuitter  of  pride  to  teach  their  children  to 
real  at  as  uirly  an  age  as  possilde.  A  reputation  for  peculiar  intolli- 
g'lue  (M*  smartness  thus  acpiired  for  her  chihl,  is  too  flattering  an 
uurtiou  t.>  a  motht'r's  teeliuirs  to  be  easilv  resisted.  The  little  victim 
i<  eutrnpjied  <»n  all  oecasii»ns,  into  learning  a  letter,  llcr  very  play- 
lliiuir^j  are  fashioned  according  to  the  various  sliapes  that  the  alphabet 
assumes.  Whenever  the  lather,  for  a  few  nuwuent*'  recreation,  snatches 
up  hi'rflarliiig,  instead  of  to<>ing  her  in  the  air  in  j.iyousnessand  glee, 
lhli»iiiii  her  to  give  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits,  iu  nature's 
own  w.»y.  the  ehanees  are  ten  t«»  one  that  he  will  point  to  S(mie  painted 
bluJc.  nil  vrhieh  is  i:i<erib,.d  >"<!ie  literal  hicr-jglyphic,  and  attempt  to 
s  •hu-.'  l)''r  to  lisp  its  name.  The  child's  daily  attainments  are  duly 
e;ii-'MiIeie«t  and  paraded  Ivf^re  admiring  friends,  until  her  little  mind  is 
iiii^ii-cs-j  1  \\\\.\\  the  idea  that  learning  to  read  is  the  great  bu.Muess  of 
her  ill"'.  Vi'hen  at  length  thi.f  end  has  been  attained,  she  is  of  course 
prepared  for  the  sehni»l.roj)m.  ami  thither  she  is  sent,  as  soon  as  her 
to.Mling  limbs  can  bear  her  there,  without  any  reference  to  her  age  or 
her  i»!jv>ical  caiiabilitv  <»f  endurinir  coiitinem«nt,  and  every  inducement 
th.it  p.in-ntal  solicitude  can  suggest,  is  held  <iut  to  quicken  her  in  her 
intellectual  proi:re<s.  Thet  tl'ect  uf  this  anxious  desire  tor  the  develop- 
ni'Mil  «»f  pivocity,  is  tlnubly  perniciiius  ;  tirst,  in  stimulating  the  intel- 
Icv'l  t»f  thi-  child  to  an  uuilue  degree  before  it  has  strength  to  bear  it ; 
and  secondiv.  in  ne;^leetin:r  its  iihvsieal  trainin;:  at  the  verv  period  of 
all  Pills. rs  of  it>  lite,  when  it  Uvrds  it  mo.<jt.  l>urinir  the  vears  of 
infancy  and  car!v  childhood,  the  //'*////  >)i!)uld  be  the  most  anxious 
f«.urce  of  S'»liiitude  t«»  the  mother;  the  devch'pment  of  iu  powers — 
the  cstaMi.-hment  «»f  i(.<  health — the  brin;;in;i  into  vi;:'«rous  exercise  all 
its  faculties,  Mi'.uld  be  her  ceaseless  aim. 
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The  mind  will  not  suffer  by  this  training ;  it  is  not  in  the  meantime 
lying  dormant ;  if  it  docs  not  learn  the  things  that  are  found  in  books, 
it  is  learning  other  things  not  less  important,  that  strengthen,  wliile 
they  do  not  stimulate.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  child  who 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  did  not  know  a  single  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  in  no  wise  suffer  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  comparison  with 
others  of  the  same  age,  provided  in  the  meantime  proper  attention  has 
been  paid  to  her  physical  training.  The  man — the  icoman,  has  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  precocity  in  childhood.  The  fires  of  intellect  blazing 
up  in  early  life,  before  it  has  sufficient  material  upon  which  to  spend 
itself,  speedily  burn  out ;  and  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  consume 
the  body,  they  leAve  it,  in  too  many  instances,  a  frail  and  failing  tene- 
ment, scarcely  able  to  contain  the  enfeebled,  though  restless  inhabitant 
within. 

As  a  natural  sequence  of  this  early  introduction  into  the  school 
room,  we  may  mention  another  practical  evil,  viz.  :  that  of  havbuj  it 
loo  soon.  Probably,  in  no  enlightened  country  on  the  globe,  are  chil- 
dren  more  anxious  to  be  esteemed,  or  earlier  permitted  to  become  men 
and  women,  than  in  our  own )  it  has  been  with  much  truth  remarked, 
"  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  such  period  as  youth ;^^  we  jump 
at  once  from  childhood  to  fancied  maturity.  Those  (of  the  other  sex) 
who  design  to  fit  themselves  for  professional  life,  are  compelled  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  prolong  their  time  of  study  to  a  period 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  intellectual  man  ;  but 
others  hasten  to  release  themselves  from  scholastic  trammels,  to  leap 
unfledged  into  the  arena  of  life,  and  engage  in  all  its  conflicts. 

In  female  education  is  this  evil  most  apparent  and  most  serious  in 
its  consequences.  As  soon  as  a  young  lady  has  attained  that  age  when 
she  begins  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  well  stored  mind,  and  the 
influence  that  it  will  secure  for  her  in  society ;  when  she  is  prepared 
and  inclined  to-  profit  most  by  instruction  j  when  the  soul  goes  out  in 
anxious  yearnings  for  something  that  will  fill  its  conceptions  and  satisfy 
its  desires ;  at  this  important  period,  the  usages  of  society,  perhaps  the 
mistaken  eagerness  of  parents  themselves,  call  her  away  from  her 
studies,  to  assume  her  position  in  society,  soon  it  may  be,  herself  to 
become  the  head  of  a  family,  destined  to  train  up  other  immortal 
minds,  while  as  yet  her  own  is  only  just  dawning  into  maturity.  The 
idea  that  young  ladies  who  have  reached  this  point  will  perfect  their 
education  by  the  aid  of  private  tutors,  or  by  personjil  application,  after 
they  have  given  up  the  duties  and  the  tasks  of  the  school-room,  is  a 
delusion  that  deceives  at  first,  but  is  soon  abandoned.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  general  standard  of  female  education  with  us,  is 
low  compared  with  that  of  England,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe;  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  sex  in  our  own 
country ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  one  country  arises  to  assert  her 
intellectual  independence,  and  maintain  it  by  pursuing  a  course  of  thorough 
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mcntnl  discipliuc.  It  is  often  objected  to  this,  that  woman's  sphere  and 
woman's  duties  arc  not  eoin})atil)lo  with  high  intellectual  culture;  that 
the  kitchen,  rather  than  the  lilmnry,  is  her  appropriate  domain,  but 
there  are  not  a  few  examples  to  which  wc  might  point,  that  give  the 
lie  to  Mich  a  lihel  upon  the  sex,  for  while  they  take  their  position 
among  the  choice  sjiirits  of  the  earth,  they  also  afford  illustnitions  of 
domestic  virtues  which  shine  not  the  less  conspicuously  because  con- 
nected with  high  literary  attainments.  While  it  is  true  that  woman 
sliould  he  familiar  with  every  domestic  duty,  it  is  not  less  emphatically 
[v\w  that  she  should  be  fitted  to  preside  with  dignity  in  the  parlor,  and 
intelligently  to  meet  the  high  and  holy  responsibilities  of  the  nursery. 

And  hero  another  evil  naturally  obtrudes  itself  upon  our  attention. 
"While  the  tfmr  usually  allotted  to  the  accjuisition  of  an  education  has 
net  Ixien  exlen<lcd,  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  its  increasing  applicaticm  even  to  the  domestic  concerns  of 
(nery  day  life,  (h nutmi  a  m'jrc  extended  programme  of  studies  than 
fcrmeriy.  It  is  no  hiuger  a  mere  matter  of  t^ste.  or  inclination 
whether  certain  studies  shall  be  pursued,  that  not  long  since  were 
phu'ed  ratlu»r  in  the  categi>ry  of  accomplishments  than  of  necessary 
Inauehes,  they  must  now  receive  some  attention.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  studies  of  pupils  are  multiplied  beyond  endurance,  and  for 
want  of  snlVuient  time  all  must  be  carried  on  together,  and  all  be 
alike  neglected.  However  important  these  studies  ma}' be,  it  is  useless, 
it  is  wiusc  than  useless  to  pursue  them  unless  sufficient  time  be  allowed 
tt>  aeijuire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them  murcesstrr/^. 

Again,  sonu)  parents  are  alwajs  dissatisfied  with  the  schools  which 
tlieir  children  attend,  whatever  their  character  may  be.  If  a  teacher 
believes  that  thoroughness  in  a  few  branches  is  preferable  to diffuseness 
in  a  great  many,  and  acts  accordingly,  they  think  that  nothing  is  ac- 
complished because  the  uumhr  of  studies  is  so  limited.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  crowds  them  with  a  great  variety  of  studies,  there  is  soon  good 
ground  for  dissatisfaction  because  no  improvement  is  made.  In  a  groat 
majority  of  cases,  however,  parents  themselves  are  responsible  for  this 
lack  of  improvement  by  insisting  that  almost  every  branch  shall  be 
pursui'd  in  every  dtpartment  of  t-cienee,  often  assigning  as  a  reason  that 
tlie  ^=ehoid  days  i»f  tlieir  children  will  soon  be  over,  the  very  reason  of 
all  others  why  their  attentit)n  shouhl  be  confined  to  a  few.  The  chil- 
dren are  therefore  renmved  lri>m  school,  each  successivcl}'  affording  no 
better  satist*acti«>n.  AVe  have  even  known  parents  to  start  in  thcedaca- 
tion  of  their  children  with  the  avowed  intention  of  having  them  spend 
a  year  in  oucmIiooI  to  study  French,  in  another  to  become  accomplished 
in  music,  iu  a  third  to  receive  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  manners  and 
morals,  in  ordi-r  that  they  may  glean  from  each  respectively  those 
advantages  whieli  eju  h  is  suppusid  peculiarly  to  afford.  The  idea  never 
seems  to  occur  to  mkIi  parents  that  }»os>ibly  tluir  children  may  be  more 
apt  to  learn  tlu >o  things  that  are  most  objectionable  in  all,  and  fail  to 
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acquire  those  which  are  most  desirable.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  mind  of  a  child  by  uniiecessarily  changing  the 
place  and  consequently  the  means  and  modes  of  its  education.  Every 
teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  has  a  method  of  his  own,  which  it 
is  his  aim  to  adapt  to  the  mental  peculiarities  of  each  individual  pupil, 
more  or  less  time  is  requisite  to  ascertain  what  these  peculiarities  are, 
but  when  they  are  once  elicited,  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  key  to  his 
pupil's  character,  to  her  intellect,  and  to  her  heart.  At  this  very 
moment,  perhaps,  when  the  teacher  begins  to  bring  all  his  energies  to 
bear  advantageously  upon  the  advancement  of  his  charge,  who  also  is  now 
prepared  to  profit  by  it,  she  is  removed  to  another  school,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  for  her  to  undergo  a  similar  process  of  breaking  in  and 
training.  Thus  a  good  portion  of  her  best  days  are  frittered  away  in 
making  preparations  to  begin  that  which  she  is  consequently  seldom 
able  SiUisfactorily  to  accomplish.  Better,  far  better,  would  it  eventually 
be  in  most  cases  for  her  to  remain  in  one  spot,  and,  if  possible,  finish 
where  she  began,  even  under  some  disadvantages,  for  like  a  transplanted 
tree  every  removal  checks  if  it  does  not  stunt  intellectual  growth. 

In  truth,  parents  often  demand  of  teachers  and  of  their  children  much 
more  than  they  ought  reasonably  to  expect.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  boarding  schools,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dissatisfaction  which  can 
not  be  removed  by  the  utmost  diligence  and  faithfulness  Many  a 
teacher  labors  under  the  imputation  of  incompetency  or  unfaithfulness 
when  every  energy  of  soul  and  body  has  been  brought  into  exercise, 
and  that  too  with  reasonable  success,  because  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions have  been  excited  in  the  parent's  mind,  which  have  not  been  and 
never  can  be  realised.  "  I  cannot  see,"  said  a  mother  to  the  Principal 
of  a  certain  female  Seminary,  of  whose  family  her  daughter  had  been  a 
member  some  five  or  six  months,  "  I  cannot  see  that  my  child  has  cor- 
rected all  her  bad  habits  since  she  has  been  with  you.  She  is  almost  • 
as  careless  as  she  was  before.  It  was  to  overcome  these  habits  that  I 
sent  her  from  home."  "  Do  you  expect,  madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  that 
we  are  able  to  undo  in  five  months,  what,  under  your  maternal  care,  it 
has  taken  sixteen  years  to  establish  ?  We  are  not  omnipotent ;  in  the 
short  space  of  time  that  you  have  allotted  to  us  we  cannot  break  up 
habits  or  overcome  propensities  which  you  have  not  been  able  in  a  life- 
time either  to  prevent  or  to  subdue."  It  was  a  frequent  remark  of 
Prof.  Henry,  when  connected  with  Princeton  Colh*ge,  "  that  it  was 
many  times  more  difiicult  for  him  to  eradicate  that  which  had  been  in- 
correctly learned,  than  it  was  to  impart  correct  knowledge."  It  is  not 
in  colleges  only  that  such  experience  is  recorded. 

Once  more,  and  then  we  will  arrest  the  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
and  defects  of  our  educational  arrangement,  as  an  unavoidfible  conse- 
quence attending  the  wrong  views  and  practices  to  which  we  have  called 
your  attention.  Female  education  has  not  been,  and  except  to  a  limited 
extent  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumst^inces,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
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;:  ^y.'i'  ni,  cinlnfifiii^r  .'i  r<';.'ii].ir  iiiid  thorou'rli  course  of  instruction,  as  in 
tlif  (it Ik  r  ycx.  Irn'^riihirity  nf  attciiditiKro,  frujuent  changes  of  schools, 
|n!«iit.il  (•:iiirif«'s,  stiiiiuljit-(l  into  activity  more  readily  by  the  cap- 
li'ii  rs'.s  of  (laML'htcrs  thiin  of  .snns,  an<l  a  low  estimate  of  woman's 
jmw*  rs  :nnl  iiji.->^inn,  cnnsjiiro  tn  prevent  thorfo  who  would  elevate  the 
r'.iiid.inl  of  i'<iM:ili;  edncatjnu  from  making  the  attempt.  Unlike  the 
Jil-liir  iiistitutiuns  d«'>i'imd  for  the  education  of  males,  the  higher 
fi:i»:ih'  n'liiiisarics  of  our  land,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  ore  un- 
( i.«I(.\vcd.  IJiing  the  pmperty  of  Asftuciations,  or  of  private  individuals 
v.l!i»M'  only  inciiuio  is  derived  from  tuition  fees,  they  are  dependent 
up  .n  pi. pillar  favor  for  their  very  existence,  and  are  from  necessity 
nuMlcUi'd  in  ennformity  with  pi^.jmlar  sentiment,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
I'\  \v  teachers  have  the  inclination,  and  fewer  still  the  means,  to  make 
any  radical  innovation  ujxm  our  present  modes  of  conducting  female 
education,  lest,  unsustaiucd,  tlu'ir  Institutions  should  fall  to  the  ground^ 
and  th«'V  he  huricd  luneath  their  ruins. 

llvi'trc  the  (dueaticin  of  woman  can  make  any  marked  advancement, 
( itlur  in  n»i»de  or  in  results,  it  is  neeessarv  that  there  should  be  in  the 
public  mind  a  nu>re  just  appreciation  of  the  end  for  which  woman  is  to 
i'.'  educated.  She  is  imh'ctl  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  domestic 
.•»;r::njtemi*nts  of  her  family,  and  the  manager  of  all  the  concerns  of 

I  lie  kitchen;  but  'tis  not  for  this  alone  that  she  is  t<»  be  educated  :  she 
1<  to  be  the  centre  of  the  soeial  circle,  to  preside  at  her  husband's 
bi'ani,  and  to  term  tb.e  brightest  (U*namcnt  of  his  parlor;  *tis  not  even 
!er  this,  as  the  hiirhest  end  that  ^he  is  to  be  trained.  She  is  to  be  the 
iiie!her  of  ihiMri-n  ;  to  h«r  eare  is  to  be  entrusted  the  development  of 
IriuiMtal  miuils  ;  upon  her  tact,  wisdom,  judirment  and  knowledirc, 
•  Ktv  (ho  t'r.iuve  iu>tiuv  ol'  tl\o>e  niiiuN  d^iKud,  in  a  far  srreatt-r  deirree 
:\\i\\\  the  e;:>;ial  ebst  r\ir  would  suppose,  fer  //</>•  >hould  she  be  educated; 
t  r  .'.'>•  >lieuM  e\  I  rv  faeultv  of  her  mir.vl.  and  everv  suseentibility  of 

I I  r  >oul  \i'  ir.iined  to  the  utui«>t.  for  iti  no  otlur  way  can  she  fully 
uivet  the  1.*.;!'.  resjv  f.-iMlities  ef  her  p>iti»n.  In  what  such  an  edu- 
i,.:iv  !i  vor.>iv{.;.  :,v.d  h  \v  it  i>  to  Iv  allaiuod.  are  i|Uestii  us  that  demand 
ri  r.'  tir.'.e  t*.  r  tl.i  .r  elueivlation.  thr.n  now  n  ni:;ir.s  iv>  us  :  wt  wo  cannot 
o'.  >o  >\\:l.»v.t  ae  '.iu::  :»  t\ w  ^^,•^is  in  rit\re:uo  :v>  ;;ie  •rrtut  end  of  edu- 

!:..•-:   e!  ::.e   !vv.  v^: >  \^\:\\  wawIx   ;;!'.   v.i..:: v.  :•.:;.:  n-r.y  1  ••  vn«b'Wt*d, 

>^  \   •  ev  v'\>\./..  r.'.  :/*.  er  ir.:o*.'a\  *i:..'. ;   >-^  l.i'.-.r.vivu   :•!.  i    trainin*' 
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^  soars  away  in  an  endless  flight,  and  revels  forever  in  the  full  revelation 
of  those  glorious  truths  of  which  we  catch  but  distant  glimpses  hero. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  infancy  and  childhood  shouM  be 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  phi/nical  training.  Then  is  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  future  vigor  or  decrepitude,  l^y  the  course  then  pursued, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  tlian  we  are  accustomed  to  consider,  is  the 
future  destiny  of  the  man — of  the  woman,  determined.  It  may  fairly 
be  questioned,  whether  the  eminence  of  self-made  men  may  not  be 
referable  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fact  tliat  the  poverty  of  early  life, 
precluding  those  indulgencies  that  would  tend  to  enervate,  compelled 
them  to  engage  in  such  employments  as  wouhl  necessarily  strengthen 
their  physical  powers,  so  that  when  in  after  life  their  intellectual  de- 
ficiencies began  to  press  upon  them,  and  to  rouse  them  to  exertion,  they 
were  enabled  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  with  a  sound  mind,  in  a  sound  body,  and 
success  was  consequently  inevitable.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
upon  examination,  that  most  self-made  men  are  physically  as  well  as 
intellectually  strong. 

The  connection  of  the  material  with  the  immaterial,  in  ihe  human 
constitution,  is  too  intimate,  and  they  mutually  suffer  too  much  from 
each  other's  frailties,  to  permit  the  neglect  of  the  one  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivati<m  of  the  other.  But  during  this  season  of  physical 
e<lucati(m,  the  mind  is  not  at  rest."  Every  passing  ^vent  adds  sc^mo- 
thing  to  the  little  learner's  intellectual  treasures,  as  well  as  to  his  expe- 
rience. When  with  infantile  glee  the  child  watches  the  blaze  of  a 
lighted  candle,  he  is  drinking  in  fticts  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
light ;  and  when  for  a  moment  his  nurse  intermits  her  watchfulness, 
should  he  put  his  finger  into  that  blaze,  as  a  compensation  for  his  • 
suffering,  he  will  not  only  learn  a  les.son  of  experience  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  but  he  will  alno  receive  correct  impressions  of  heat 
and  of  its  connection  with  light.  Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  his  mind 
is  gradually  filling  up  even  without  the  aid  of  books,  adding  now  and 
richer  treasures,  as  life  advances.  And  here  we  may  ud<l  that  though 
early  youth  is  the  appropriate  time  for  pliysical  training,  at  no  period 
of  our  educational  career,  can  it  be  with  impunity  neglected.  Could, 
however,  the  experience  in  this  matter  of  the  studies  and  school-rooms 
of  our  land  be  related,  it  would  reveal  a  sad,  heart-sickening  tale. 
Prostrate  strength,  deformed  bodies*,  stinted  minds,  disappointed  hope, 
and  early  graves,  would  be  its  mournful  burden,  as  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  this  fundamental  law  of  our  icing.  Ill  con- 
stnicted,  ill  seated,  ill  ventilated  school-rooms,  we  believe,  have  had  more 
to  do  with  rendering  the  ladies  of  this  country  a  feeble,  sickly  race, 
than  any  other  single  cause  that  can  be  named. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  "  martyr  students,"  whose  minds  have  worn 
out  their  bodies,  and  consigned  them  to  early  dust ;  but  we  have  no 
faith  in  such  martyrdom,  'tis  too  often  nothing  less  than  suicide.     The 
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jil»|roiu-i;ito  fealty  to  the  body;  the  pcualty  has  been  a  premature 
;:r:vo.     J>iit  wo  (li^rross. 


Thu  b«)ily  ill  chiklhood  having  received  its  due  proportion  of  atten- 
tion, then  comos  the  approf»riate  season  for  intellectual  culture,  when 
wlili  ivory  luTve  strung,  and  every  muscle  fully  developed,  this  youth, 
like  a  vig<>nms  wrestler,  is  prepared  to  contend  with  every  difficulty, 
and  obtain  the  mastery.  But  in  this  contest,  it  will  not  do  to  fight  by 
proxy  ;  while  the  teacher  should  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,  offering  a 
vr.ird  i»f  eiKHmra«iemcnt  here,  and  then  removing  a  stumbling-block  out 
i^f  I  he  way,  the  young  mind  that  desires  to  secure  its  own  highest 


(iL'.-inoiv*,  ui  orjii^iiig  cv(?ry  lacuiiy  oi  liie  scui  lo  utar  wiiu  uuiiucu- 
tnitod  ener^'\'  upon  uny  suhjeet  of  investigaticm,  and  searching  it  to  its 
l..v.'c.4  (hj.tl.rj.  This,  howLViT,  cannot  be  attained  simply  by  the  know- 
I  •!::?  that  is  o])tainod  fpMu  ]nu)ks.     Here  lie^  the  great  educational 
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tia  I'.Kils  with  which  tluv  must  work  ;  thev  have  only  clothed  them- 
srlvi's  in  the  arni<'r,  and  furnished  themselves  with  the  weapons  with 
which  thev  musi  i:;rht. 

]i'  the  idea  thiit  we  have  advanced*  of  the  true  import  and  ends  of 
!-iii-.-  \i\:.\\  \>  ct.'rn-ct.  it  I'ullows  that  we  aiv  nnt  tn  hmk  for  its  full  de- 
\..:  J  j.i"  nt  en  tlii--  <^ilc  the  L'rave.  The  highest  attainments  of  the 
!;i/ >f  rii'iiv::ted  intellects,  are  only  pi't p:ir::i«'ry  to  an  introduction  to 
.:■••  '.!i.Iy  irue  iiniu  r>ity,  enihracinir  nil  wisdom,  all  knowledge,  to  an 
i'.ii-^riii' II  int)  am  iher  state  of  existence,  unattainable  in  time,  that 
•'\\\\\  •  ■■'.iiiiMie  to  exj'-i!».l  as  h.n;^*  as  eternity  ^llI!Il  endure.  ]>ut  as  that 
«.::!:",•!.•.•  is  to  be  iiu:'.!ilii.d  by  moral  considerations,  apart  from  and 
ill.'.,  i  •  li.leiit  of  the  .^inii'le  euUivntion  of  the  mind,  it  is  manifest  that 
;.i.a\a  in>{ ruction  (umht  never  to  be  divorecil  from  intellectual,  much 
I.--  •ii.iiii  it  to  bv  niiide  ^ubordinate,  or  be  altogether  abandoned. 
':'ii  •>.•  t  rr  m'.>t4rrievon>iv  who  contend  that  the  school-room  is  not  the 
•;-.|-.i.|  liite  phui-  for  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is  peculiarly 
ii.':..i'*.  .1  t  I  I  iir  innnortai  natures;  and  by  this  I  do  mit  mean  simply 
tlic  en!  1  nmralitv  «if  the  moral  law,  but  tlmse  iriorious  truths  of  revcla- 
lion  \>A\\'j:  at  tlie  fi'ur.ilation  of  Christianity,  which  take  lioM  of  the 
he::rt  and  l-ecoiue,  when  heartily  embraced,  iixed  principles  of  life.  In 
order  to  do  tliis,  it  is  net  necessary  to  teach  the  dogmas  of  any  sect,  or 
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to  ioBist  upon  the  importance  of  any  forms ;  there  is  a  platform  suffi- 
ciently broad  for  all  to  stand  upon  harmoniously,  and  sufficiently  firm 
to  endure  when  all  created  things  are  shaken  to  their  foundations. 

The  mind  tlius  educated,  though  possibl}"^  less  richly  stored  with 
scholastic  lore,  can  look  forward  with  eager  yet  confident  expectation 
to  a  period  when  all  mysteries  shall  be  revealed — when  all  that  is  now 
dark  and  unsatisfactory  shall  become  as  clear  as  the  sun-light ;  when 
the  increasing  developments  of  an  infinite  existence  shall  perfectly  fill 
the  longing  desires  of  the  soul. 

3Ir.  Kmersox,  of  Boston,  said  he  had  been  pleased  with  the  paper 
just  read,  lie  differed  on  some  points ;  but  perhaps  the  difference  of 
residence  might  partially  account  for  it.  lie  would  give  the  school  lecture 
a  good  place;  it  was  highly  important  that  pupils  s)iould  learn  how  to  lis- 
ten well,  and  this  faculty  would  be  best  cultivated  by  listening  to  lectures. 
This  power  of  giving  un<livided  attention  to  a  speaker  is  of  great  conse- 
quence, and  is  of  much  value  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind.  Reading 
well,  not  prettily,  but  ircll,  is  another  matter  of  great  importance.  To 
learn  how  to  read  abookproperly,  understandingly,  with  close  att<»ntion, 
with  logical  acumen,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  school  acquisitions 
for  ladies.  Females  have  incomi)arably  more  advantages  for  educa- 
tion than  males.  Girls  generally  have  all  their  time  from  infancy 
to  womanhood  for  purposes  of  education ;  boys  are  drawn  into  tempta- 
tion or  sent  to  labor,  and  have  far  less  time  for  study  and  naturally  less 
disposition.  The  speaker  Siiid  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  further,  and 
especially  from  3Ir.  Loud,  of  Ohio,  upon  the  subject. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Kinosbury,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  to  address  the  Association. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  remarked  that  he  ftnind  him*»elf  in  an  awkward 
positicm — one  in  which  aspeecli  was  expected  and  yet  none  was  prepared. 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  say  that  the  report  of  Mr.  (^)oke  in  its  general 
features,  merited  his  high  approbation.  Jn  a  rej^ort,  that  was  full  of 
general  truth,  there  miglit  be  important  exceptions.  One  or  two  of 
these  were  pointed  out  y(^•^ter(lay  by  his  friend  ^Ir.  KiiuTson.  lie  would 
take  the  liberty  of  naming  one  or  two  others.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
defects  in  female  educatiim,  which  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  richly 
endowed  institutions,  wherewith  ample  means  that  ('duration  might  be 
conducted  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is  also  tru(»  there  are  private 
seminaries  in  our  country  which  can  challenge  a  rigid  comparison  with 
endowed  institutions  in  regard  to  all  ([uehtions  of  independence,  faith- 
fulness and  perpetuity. 

Again,  the  report  named  as  oneof  the  difficulties  of  female  education, 
the  entrance  upon  high  school  duties  at  too  early  an  age ;  and  a  conse- 
quently greater  fault,  leaving  school  too  soon.     The  n;port  might  have 
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al'L  d,  lliat  iK-twccn  those  points  of  time — ^tlie  cntrimcc  into  and  the 
l(?nving  of  scliuol — ])aronts  ofUm  allow  tlicir  cliildren  to  be  drawn  away 
after  other  things,  so  that  the  short  tim<*  of  attcndaiiec  is  almost  useless. 
Yet  a  great  iiiiprovement  has  been  made  in  some  portions  of  our  land 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  would  not  he  difficult  to  point  3'ou  to 
a  eonnnunity  where  an  advance  of  two  years  in  the  time  of  entrance, 
ami  thr(?e  or  four  years  in  the  time  of  leaving  school,  has  taken  place; 
where  more  young  ladies  n«»w  remain  at  school  till  nineteen  and  twenty 
years  cdd  than  there  were  twenty  j'cars  ago  who  remained  till  they  were 
lift t  en  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  But,  31  r.  President,  the  question 
which  you  brought  before  the  Association  yesterday,  whether  the  cdu- 
c'ltion  «)f  the  sexes  should  })e  the  same,  and  how  far  the  same,  is  one  of 
the  deepest  inipnrtance.  Errors  have  spnnig  up  from  this  very  point. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  women  needed  accomplishments  only  in 
ord(?r  to  be  educated.  Hence  many  a  girl  has  left  school  under  the 
impressiun  that  she  was  edr»ca(ed,  merely  because  she  could  paint  the 
]»p.riing  of  Ifector  and  Andromache,  or  embroider  a  weeping  willow  over 
tile  tomb  of  sonu.'  friend— or  even  Napoleon.  Are  wc  not,  however, 
li:ih]e  to  a  difl'orent  extreme  now,  and  to  suj)pose  that  in  every  respect 
v.'.>nian  is  to  be  educated  as  man  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  inquire  how  far 
the  feeling  in  regard  to  woman  claiming  the  elective  franchise  has 
arisen  frniii  this  cause  ?  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  sa3'that  the  edu- 
cation (.f  the  sexes  shouhl  be  the  same,  so  far  as  it  mav  be  necessarv  to 
give  wi-man  perfect  attention,  concentration  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
niind.  and  a  full  command  of  the  reasoning  powers;  provided  that  we 
o.  »  n<it  lose  sight  of  that  playful  fancy,  that  susceptibility  of  feel- 
ing, of  delicat*.'  emotion,  which  are  the  crowning  glory  of  woman, 
and  v.ithout  which  she  C(»uld  not  execute  her  mission  on  earth.  Allow 
iiie  briiflv  to  alludi;  to  tliree  jiartieulars  in  which  there  should  be,  in 
luv  ertimation,  a  <liiTercnee  in  the  education  of  the  sexes: 

/V/v'.  Tlie  e<lucati(»n  of  girl •?  j-lniuhl  not  be  Si»  public.  Is  there  no 
d:.nir«  r,  by  bringing  girls  lu  fore  t!ie  public  in  unnecessary  display  at  ex- 
hii  i'inns,  of  cxcitinir  that  \crv  feeding  which  leads  women  to  demand 
flw.  t*'runi  as  th-ir  sphofe  of  aetinui'  The  ed.ucation  of  girls  should  be 
a<  jHirental  a>  ]•  »'<sible.  while  at  tlie  Mime  time  they  should  have  the 
a!]v;!n;;igcs  of  tliat  di-cijdine  whi..li  ernes  fri«m  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  in  tlie '^ -hiMil  rmui.  I  do  net  mean  by  y/'/^o*^//,  education  at 
li  ni:*.  15.t:\n-.',  if  a  girl  is  edueatnl  at  h«»me,  she  hwe>  that  great  les- 
S':i  by  whi'h  sh.o  i-*  t>  be  li*{ed  ti»  live  with  th«.»>e  annnid  her,  and  to 
>^:i:»e  livv  ri'ii-iiut  wisi  1v  in  all  the 'bities  of  life. 

S"t.iiif.  Tlie  iinaginatiiiti  slmiild  receive  a  different  cultivation. 
That  «'f  •_'irb  i^  uv^w'  ^u^«e]'iible.  more  easilv  misdirected,  and  when  so 
end>  in  >ii  klv  -.ntlnientalitv.     Tliat  of  bovs  is  less  ea>iiv  excited,  and 

•  »  *  »  ' 

it.-  r.\:rav.'u:'.'.:t  t:  n'huei*^  are  rcii'lilv  corrected  bv  the  ev.-rv  dav  reali- 
ti'.  s  of  lifv'.  X'»\v,  in  what  way  can  we  iind  that  countirpoi-e  to  the 
iniJirinati'Ti  of  Li:'l>,  wlii.-li  b.»v>  llnl  in  the  roULrh-and-tumble  of  life? 
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I  answer,  in  the  cultivation — ^ycs,  cultivation — of  common  sense.  It 
may  be  said  that  common  sense  is  the  gift  of  God.  So  is  the  memory; 
and  common  sense,  whether  it  be  a  function  or  power  of  the  mind,  is 
not  less  susceptible  of  cultivation  than  memory.  If  due  regard,  there- 
fore, be  paid  to  common  sense,  you  may  educate  women  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science  and  literature,  and  she  will  never  disturb  you  with  her 
pedantry.  The  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  she  is  educated,  the 
more  fully  she  will  be  fitted  for  all  the  foreseen  and  unforeseen  duties  of 
life. 

Third.  There  should  be  a  difference  in  the  management  and  disci- 
pline. The  government  which  is  adapted  to  boys  may  be  unsuitable 
to  girls.  It  is  more  difficult  to  govern  girls  than  boys ;  that  is,  more 
persons  will  fail  in  the  government  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Some 
suppose  that  they  are  so  amiable  that  they  need  no  government.  They 
soon  find  out  their  mistake,  and  then  proceed  by  harsh  and  severe 
measures  to  correct  it.  Thus  proceeding  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
they  lose  their  influence,  their  patience,  and  make  shipwreck  of  their 
school.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  no  teacher  requires  more  firmness  and  de- 
cision than  he  who  directs  female  education.  Therefore,  he  who  would 
aspire  to  the  highest  results  in  female  education,  should  know  how  to 
blend  firmness  and  tenderness  together,  so  that  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  should  lead  him  astray. 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  New  York,  made  some  observations  on  the  relative 
merits  of  male  and  female  education.  He  held  that  females  labor  under 
many  disadvantages.  They  have  not  before  them  an  ulterior  aim,  a 
something  to  live  for ;  and  hence  the  stimulus  which  the  human  heart 
requires,  is  wanting.  They  fail  not  in  the  world  for  want  of  ability,  but 
because  society,  in  its  present  condition,  gives  them  nothing  to  aim  at. 
The  President  of  the  Association  had  referred  to  the  question  of  Edu- 
cation in  our  Public  Schools.  The  speaker  believed,  with  the  gentleman 
who  had  read  the  paper  to  which  the  Committee  had  already  listened, 
that  emulation  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  we  cannot  do  without 
it.  To  meet  the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  we  must  have  united  edu- 
cation. If  we  keep  the  sexes  separate,  we  shall  but  make  matters 
worse.  We  have,  then,  at  once  a  monastery  and  a  nunnery.  The  speaker 
urged  the  importance  and  necessity  of  instruction  of  the  sexes  in  union. 
There  should  be  education,  also,  both  for  males  and  females,  from  male 
and  female  teachers.  He  believed  that  there  are  departments  of  in- 
struction in  which  woman  is  a  better  instructor  than  man. 

Mr.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  remarked,  that  in  advocating  a  thorough 
female  education,  he  did  not  desire  to  draw  any  comparison  between 
males  and  females  as  regards  their  intellectual  capacities.  Each  have 
their  appointed  spheres,  each  their  appropriate  work,  for  which  each 
requires  appropriate  and  pecular  training. 
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In  determining  what  should  be  the  elements  in  a  thorough  female 
education,  our  firtst  duty  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  mission  of 
woman;  what  the  appropriate  sphere  in  which  she  is  to  move,  and  what, 
couHcqueutly,  will  be  the  character  of  the  demands  upon  her  talents  and 
energies.  When  these  questions  are  once  settled,  we  are  prepared  to 
mark  out  her  educational  course,  and  then  let  that  course  be  so  thorough 
and  so  cxtensiye  as  to  secure  to  her  the  same  fitness  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  her  duties  as  is  secured  to  the  other  sex  in  their  preparation 
for  the  m(»8t  exalted  walks  in  life. 

He  thought  that  the  pecular  mission  of  woman  was  to  he  a  teacher. 
I'he  Hchool-room  is  a  place  peculiarly  ai)propriate  for  her,  but  it  is  not 
there  alone  that  she  is  to  fulfil  her  mission.  When  the  school-room  is 
closed,  and  she  enters  upon  another  sphere,  and  assumes  other  respond- 
bilitics,  she  is  still  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense. 
To  her  is  committed  the  culture  of  the  rising  generation — in  her  fitness 
for  this  task  rest  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

The  great  aim,  then,  of  the  education  of  woman,  is  to  qualify  her  for 
that  splicre  with  which  she  must,  from  the  ycry  nature  of  things,  be 
ever  intimately  connected,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  as  broad,  comprehensive  and  thorough^  -in  its  kindy  as  that  of 
the  well-trained  man. 

Mr.  Gkorge  B.  Emluson,  of  Boston,  followed  in  a  speech  of  consider- 
able length,  particularly  in  regard  to  emulation.  He  deemed  emulation 
to  be  a  natural  and  universal  instinct,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  en- 
deavor to  re))ress  or  eradicate  ;  but  he  feared  that  there  was  great  danger 
of  urging  it  too  strongly ;  while  he  would  not  repress,  he  would  be  careful 
not  to  st  iniuhite  it  too  strongly ;  he  woulil  rather  carefully  guide  it  and  give 
it  pr()por  force  and  direction.  In  place  of  a  desire  to  excel  he  would 
establish  the  desire  for  excellence.  Our  usual  systems  of  education 
give  ttM)  little  exercise  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  its  faculties  are 
virtually  repressed.  He  referred  to  the  faculty  of  government  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher ;  he  thought  that  if  one  found  himself  not  properly 
qualified  in  that  pirticular,  he  ought  to  turn  aside  into  some  other  profes- 
si«m  orcalling.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority  there  should  be  at  the 
same  time  an  appeal  to  the  affections,  in  order  to  convince  the  student  that 
auth<»rity  was  not  exercised  for  tyrrannous  purposes,  but  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  individual.  The  speaker  thought  that  many  of  the  plans 
of  treatment  adopted  for  boys  were  altogether  unfitted  for  females.  He 
furtlier  di.MUssed  the  effect  of  a  proper  degree  of  kindness  in  school  dis- 
cipline, and  enforceil  the  idea  that  children  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  whatever  of  severity  might  be  administered,  vras  for  their  ultimate 
benetlt  and  ha])piness.  He  urged  that  teachers  should  make  the  child 
knt»w  that  they  loved  her,  that  they  sought  no  jjcrsonal  benefit,  but  the 
real  welfare  of  the  pupil,  lie  wimld  diminish  materially  the  periods  of 
time  allotted  to  certain  studie^s;  as  in  arithmetie,  where  many  of  the 
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processes  usually  studied  might  be  dispensed  with  to  advantage.  But 
if  a  girl  had  much  time  to  devote  to  study,  ho  would  give  her  a  clear 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  to  regulate  and 
discipline  the  mind.  Of  course  he  did  not  expect  every  woman  to 
measure  the  earth  and  compute  distances  of  stars;  these  higher  branches 
of  geometry  might  be  left  to  the  other  sex.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  Physiology.  If 
that  important  science  is  to  be  studied  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
any  one,  it  should  be  by  that  being  who  stands  at  the  portals  of  Crea- 
tion and  brings  into  existence  and  rears  to  maturity  the  human  race. 
He  would  have  every  female  thoroughly  versed  in  the  true  principles 
of  Physiological  science,  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  laws  of 
life,  of  physical  culture,  of  proper  training  of  the  body.  He  would 
further  require  that  female  education  should  be  perfect  in  the  matter  of 
understanding  and  teaching  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  based  upon  the 
Word  of  God.  If  any  one  can  sow  the  good  seed  of  morality  in  such 
a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  to  produce  righteous  fruit,  it  is  the 
mother;  she  teaches  with  a  power  that  no  one  else  can  possess,  no  one 
else  can  command.  He  closed  by  repeating  the  points  he  had  made, 
and  urging  their  importance. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  of  Boston,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  would  view 
the  matter  of  Female  P^ducation,  both  from  the  Divine  and  the  human 
point  of  view.  He  scarcely  know  any  subject  which  required  so  much 
knowledge  and  practical  talent.  The  good  book  says  of  woman  that 
she  is  to  be  a  keeper  at  home.  She  is  also  to  be  the  mother  and 
teacher  of  the  race.  These  points  have  been  discussed,  and  he  would 
pass  them  over.  But  she  is  to  be  the  companion  of  man — the  presi- 
ding genius  of  the  social  circle.  He  thought  we  need  not  discuss 
whether  the  rights  and  privileges  of  women  and  men  are  equal ;  these 
matters  were  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Convention.  So  long  as  the 
two  sexes  keep  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  man  will  always  give  to 
woman  more  than  she  could  even  ask  in  an  independent  condition. 
Let  her  lean  upon  the  love  and  the  gallantry  of  man,  and  she  will 
need  no  new  rights  and  privileges.  The  speaker  proceeded  to  depict 
the  absurdity  of  making  females  the  persons  to  hear  all  the  details  of 
crime  and  iniquity  in  our  Courts,  and  the  effect  of  such  mental  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  we  love  to  look  upon  as  angels.  How  delight- 
ful to  see  females  struggling  for  office  in  the  dirty  field  of  politics ;  to 
see,  in  the  language  of  Addison,  **a  pair  of  stays  ready  to  burst  with 
sedition.''  [Laughter.]  But  we  find  a  radical  difference  in  the  natural 
strength  of  male  and  female ;  man  alone  is  formed  for  greater  and 
enduring  strength.  There  is  also  a  wide  difference  in  the  natural 
minds  of  either  sex.  There  is  certainly  a  peculiar  feminine  tone  in 
the  mind  of  woman,  of  which  man  never  partakes.  Though  the  minds 
of  both  are  approached  by  the  same  means,  there  should  be  a  differ- 
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ence  of  treatment.  Men  are  prone  to  seek  the  higher  and  more  ab- 
struse punfuits  of  science.  Ho  thought  that  woman  should  study 
things  more  in  concrete  exhihition — man  might  pursue  the  more 
abstract  investigations.  Woman's  quicker  perceptions  fit  her  more  for 
observation  than  for  research.  But  there  are  many  difficult  problems 
to  be  solved,  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  in  solving 
these  wo  must  have  in  view  a  high  sense  of  the  truths  and  influences 
of  Christianity.  lie  referred  to  the  degradation  of  woman  in  early 
times,  her  idolization  in  the  middle  ages,  or  the  days  of  chivalry,  of 
her  remarkable  devotion  to  education  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  that 
latter  time,  there  were  more  leaiiied  (not  better  educated)  women  than 
now.  There  were  more  who  understood  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  &e. 
But  they  were  not  well  educated.  They  figure  well  in  history,  but  did 
they  make  good  wives?  He  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  show  the 
aflirmativc.  He  referred  to  the  scholastic  attainments  of  certain 
women  of  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In 
France,  under  the  old  regime,  woman  had  a  higher  position  than  any- 
where else.  lie  was  sorry  to  say  that  wc  now  have  some  women  who 
ought  to  be  men,  and  some  men  who  ought  to  be  women.  These 
French  female  politicians,  were  the  means  of  destroying  the  family 
circle,  the  home.  Look  at  the  result.  The  home  fell,  and  all  other 
in.stituti(ms  followed  in  its  train.  In  England,  at  the  same  time, 
woman  was  treated  as  an  inferior  being,  openly  and  undeniably  so. — 
There,  it  is  said,  she  made  her  home  a  paradise,  but  let  me  add,  a  para- 
di.se  without  a  soul,  an  Eden  of  the  body  only.  Ignorance  was  uni- 
versal ;  scarcely  an}'  of  the  noble  ladies  of  England  could  write  a  note 
without  desecration  of  grammar  and  logic ;  and  she  knew  just  enough 
to  listen  to  compliments  and  read  loose  play.s.  But  the  necessity  of 
education  had  been  felt,  and  now  no  one  disputes  the  right  of  females 
to  knowledge.  Here,  in  America,  woman  has  a  nobler  sphere,  a 
grander  opportunity  for  development;  here,  she  must  and  will  be 
educated  in  a  liberal  and  noble  manner.  It  may  be  that  we,  glorying 
in  our  freedom,  have  made  too  high  a  standard — that  we  are  tending 
toward  the  making  of  woman  a  merely  intellectual  being;  perhaps  we 
must  retire  slightly  from  this  high  standard ;  our  progress  must 
recognize  not  alone  intellectual,  but  moral  and  physical  education,  to 
make  her  the  thoroughly  educated  companion  of  man. 

Mr.  JoHONXOT,  of  Syracuse,  spoke  .^substantially  as  ft»llows : 

Mr.  Pn-^ idt nt : — 

IVlnre  proceeding  to  speak  of  distinctive  female  education,  it  is 
neeessary  tn  settle  the  question  in  regard  to  the  great  end  of  all  educa- 
tion. Without  examining  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
advanced,  1  will  define  the  objects  of  education  to  be  co-incident  with 
the  great  objects  of  life  itself,  viz. :  development. 
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Edacation  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  elementary  and  gene- 
ral, to  develope  all  the  powers,  and  the  professional  and  special,  to  fit 
us  for  the  various  duties  of  life.  First,  we  must  make  the  man,  and 
then  from  the  man  we  can  derive  the  professional  man,  the  artisan,  or 
mechanic.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  proposition  that  we  wish 
above  all  to  develope  all  the  powers  of  the  wliole  man,  and  that  the 
business  of  life  is  only  a  modification  of  the  man  so  developed. 
Acknowledging  these  first  principles,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  upon 
the  character  of  the  education  to  be  extended  to  females.  The  first 
duty  is  to  develope  all  her  power?,  and  make  her  a  woman,  an«l  then 
she  is  fitted  for  any  position  which  it  may  be  her  lot  to  fill.  If  she 
is  specially  educated  for  a  wife,  mother,  or  nurse,  without  first  develop- 
ing her  nature,  a  failure  may  be  surel}'  expected. 

The  distinguished  head  of  Genesee  College,  in  a  lecture  upon  this 
subject,  happily  remarks,  that  '*  When  it  is  said,  as  it  is  often  unwisely 
said,  that  the  end  of  female  education  is  to  fit  her  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  mother,  because  in  the  providence  of  GcmI  she  is  liable  to  be  a 
mother,  the  saying  is  not  a  philosophical  one.  For  the  same  reason, 
and  with  as  much  propriety,  we  should  educate  her  to  be  a  grand- 
mother." 

In  regard  to  the  different  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  different 
sexes,  the  same  writer  remarks : 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  common  system  of  education  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  proper  distinction  of  sexes,  making  tlie  woman  too  much 
of  a  man,  and  the  man  too  much  of  a  woman.  Those  who  advocate 
this  opinion,  forget  the  universal  law,  that  it  is  not  the  aliment  on 
which  an  organism  feeds,  by  which  its  specific  difference  from  all  other 
organisms  is  produced,  but  that  the  diflfcrence  is  in  the  organism  itself. 
Out  of  the  same  goodly  air  from  which  the  infant  extracts  its  soft  and 
delicious  breath,  the  bloated  blow-snake  manufactures  death.  If  you 
send  your  dairy  to  a  mulberry  orchard,  they  will  not  fail  to  bring  home 
milk ;  but  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  cocoonery  go  out  to  their  leaf-laid 
tables,  though  they  feed  exactly  upon  the  same  substance,  each  one  of 
these  nature's  manufacturers,  produces  nothing  but  his  little  ball  of 
silk.  If  a  lady  and  gentleman  sit  down  together  at  the  same  board, 
they  may  divide  a  biscuit  if  they  please,  into  equal  parts.  The  one 
part  that  is  eaten  by  the  woman,  goes  to  the  formation  of  woman's 
flesh.  The  other  part  which  is  eaten  by  the  man,  goes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  man.  The  product  is  therefore  quite  different, 
though  the  aliment  is  the  same.  In  like  mann(jr  you  may  supply  the 
materials  of  study  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  two  individuals  of  differ- 
ent sexes,  and  in  the  one  case  you  will  have  as  the  product  of  the  same 
nourishment,  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  grace  of  the  female,  and  in  the 
other  the  more  massive  and  stubborn  proportions  of  a  man.  Supply 
what  you  will,  the  mind  of  each  individual,  whether  male  or  female, 
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will  work  over  and  mentally  digest  and  assimilate  the  intellcctTial  food 
according  to  its  own  organization,  purposes  and  wants." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  me,  the  idea  of  withholding  from  females  the 
better-half  of  science  and  literature,  because  it  is  beyond  her  sphere,  is 
an  absurd  one,  and  believing  that  woman's  mental  powers  should  be 
developed  through  precisely  the  same  course  of  study  prepared  for 
males,  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  belittling  system  which  has 
here  been  advocated. 

Dr.  Lord,  of  Ohio,  said  that  the  friends  of  female  education  in  Ohio 
arranged  for  a  Convention  of  Teachers,  which  was  held  at  Sandusky, 
in  July.  Very  much  the  same  subjects  were  discussed  as  are  now  on 
the  tapis  here.  lie  hoped  to  hear  the  question  how  far  males  and 
females  should  pursue  the  same  course  of  study  more  definitely  settled. 
Their  Convention  had  arranged  committers  to  make  reports  upon 
several  prominent  points  in  regard  to  female  education.  He  gave  n 
short  account  of  the  number  and  condition  of  exclusively  female  schools 
in  Ohio.  He  invited  friends  of  education  to  attend  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Association. 

The  President,  in  closfng  the  discussion,  asked  one  or  two  cjues- 
tious  in  regard  to  the  true  vocation  of  wnman.  Some  say  her  vocation 
is  teaching;  but  perhaps  this  definition  smells  of  the  shop.  Dr.  Scars 
adds  that  she  is  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  be  the  companion  of  man. 
^Fatrimony  is  evidently  a  "ruling"  idea  with  all  the  gentlemen  here. 
The  speaker  would  as^k  whether  **  house  kecking'*  and  "  property-keep- 
ing''  might  not  be  in  the  true  sjdiere  of  woman.  He  asked  whether  to 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  common  doings  was  not  truly  important  to 
woman.  He  did  not  agi'cc  that  woman's  highest  purpose  of  education 
should  bo  to  prepare  for  marriage.  He  bc^lieved  woman  was  made  to 
be  an  angel  of  mere}-,  a  heart  consoliT,  to  bind  up  the  broken  spirit. 
He  spoke  of  his  own  observation  of  the  treatment  of  daughters — of 
their  lounging  in  the  parlors  while  the  m(»ther  is  slaving  in  the  kitchen. 
These  girls  are  taken  by  huslmnds  wht»  desire  some  beautiful  toy,  and 
are  all  unfitted  for  the  responsibility  which  fidlows.  jMen  are  so  much 
engrossed  in  business  that  woman  ou^ht  to  be  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  house;  in  case  of  tlu;  death  of  the  man,  to  assume  the  charge 
of  an  estate  and  manage  the  interests  of  her  posterity.  He  suggested 
that  such  education  should  be  secured  to  fi  males. 


APPENDIX   B. 


REPORT  ON  SCHOOLS  OP  DESIGN, 

READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATIOX 

BY  P.  P.  MORRIS,  OF  PHILADELPIILV. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  hold  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1850,  a  "  Plea  for  History,"  and  a  memorial  touching  "  A  School  of 
Design  for  Women/'  were  referred  to  a  Committee  to  reix)i*t  to  the 
Conyention  what,  if  any,  steps  should  be  taken  by  that  body  in  the 
premises.  The  Committee  reported  that  "  it  was  inexpedient  at  present 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,*'  and  were 
discharged.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee,  at  Newark,  on 
the  26th  of  May  last,  held  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  bu!*incss  for 
the  Association,  the  question  of  schools  of  design  was  again  introduced 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  when  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  paper  should  be  pre- 
pared setting  forth  the  claims  of  schools  of  design,  especially  schools 
of  design  for  women,  to  the  attention  of  educators  generally,  pointing 
out  some  of  the  advantages  that  may  bo  expected  to  flow  from  them. 

I  was  requested  to  prepare  the  paper,  and  with  some  reluctance  agreed 
to  do  so,  the  subject  being  entirely  aside  from  the  usual  current  of  my 
thoughts  and  occupations — ^but  the  perusal  of  certain  documents  and 
reports  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  (kindly  furnished  by  the 
lamented  Mrs.  Hill,  late  the  directress  of  the  Philadelphia  School,) 
together  with  a  personal  inspection  of  that  School,  and  conversations 
with  gentlemen  largely  engaged  in  manufactures,  who  testify  freely  to 
the  great  usefulness,  present  and  prospective,  of  that  institution,  have 
placed  me  in  possession  of  fiicts,  the  presentation  of  which  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  at  once  to  arrest  the  attention  and  secure  for  the  schools 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  friends   of  education,  of  those  more 
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]):ti'tic'ularly  interested  in  the  general  diffusion  of  taste  and  refinement 
as  social  and  moral  purifiers,  and  of  those  who  look  primarily  to  the 
niatcTial  independence  and  prosperity  of  tlie  country. 

My  duty  will  be  best  distharged  by  setting  forth  in  a  few  words  the 
object  of  schools  of  design,  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  them  where  ah-eady  established.  These 
three  points  I  shall  endeavor,  briefly,  to  set  forth  in  the  following 
stat^nnent — The  object  of  "  Schools  of  Design,'*  or  "  Schools  of  Orna- 
mental Art,"  as  they  are  now  called  in  England,  the  end  to  beattained^ 
is  the  improvement  of  decorative  art,  or  the  introduction  of  taste,  as 
well  as  of  dexterous  manipulation,  into  the  workshop  and  factory,  so 
that  what  is  made  shall  neither  be  servile  imitations  of  works  already 
produced,  or  whimsical  incongruities  unlike  any  thin^  either  in  heaven 
or  earth.  "  Decorative  art,"  says  a  writer  quoted  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  October  1840,  in  an  article  headed  "  Schools  of  Design,"  "like 
architecture,  has  a  double  end  to  answer;  it  has  to  serve  some  purpose 
of  man's  physical  life,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  convey  an  impression 
of  beauty.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  unless  it  does  the  former  it  cannot 
do  the  latter  permanently.  The  consciousness  of  the  unfitness  of  an 
object  for  its  purposes,  soon  vitiates  the  pleasure  derived  from  its  beauty. 
In  having  this  double  object,  decorative  art  resembles  nature,  who 
seems,  as  far  as  we  understand  her,  always  to  provide  for  the  existence 
and  comfort  of  her  creatures  by  means  which  arc  in  themselves  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and  seldom  lavishes  upon  us  effects  of  beauty  which  do 
jiot  also  answer  some  other  end.  It  would,  then,  occupy  a  veiy  high 
place  as  compared  with  otlicr  art,  were  it  not  for  the  infinite  inferiority 
of  the  human  artist,  wh<.»se  limited  means  frequently  compel  him  to 
purchase  utility  by  the  sacrifice  of  beauty,  and  who  is  obliged,  when  he 
wishes  to  attain  the  latter  in  inirity,  to  pursue  it  alone.  Nature,  how- 
over,  does  not  do  so,  and  the  decorative  artist,  if  he  >YOuld  succeed  at  all, 
must  watch  and  diligently  learn  the  means  which  she  uses  to  produce 
this  double  effect.'-'  Upon  which  the  reviewer  observes,  *' These  re- 
marks are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  what  a  great  amount  of  labor 
the  oilucation  of  an  ornanuuital  artist  involves ;  and  if  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  him  the  power,  first,  of  correctly  imitating  what  he  sees,  then 
of  disci?rning  1)eauty  in  the  works  of  nature,  then  of  analyzing  the 
causes  of  that  beauty,  and  then  of  a])plying  the  principles  on  which 
nature  works  to  the  materials  he  is  called  upon  to  decorate,  we  add  the 
necessity  which  also  exists  of  instructing  him  in  the  capabilities  of  those 
materials,  and  again  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the  history  of  de- 
corative art  from  the  earliest  times,  and  with  the  conventionalities 
adopted  at  different  periods,  the  magnitude  of  the  t^isk  is  such  as  might 
well  alarm  us.'' 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  if  it  alarms,  it  should  at  the  SJimc  time 
suilicc  to  convincje  us  that  no  great  proficiency,  as  leaders  in  the  indus- 
trial  arts,  is  to  be  attained  without  such  education — without  it  we 
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must  be  copyistS;  not  designers^  and  be  content  with  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  some  people  better  instructed  than  ourselves^  in  the 
theory  of  art.  It  is  their  early  attention  to  this  subject  (for  national 
schools  of  design  were,  under  the  direction  of  Colbert,  established  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,)  which  has  given  to  the  French 
people  the  character  they  have  in  the  department  of  taste,  and  which 
has]  induced  other  nations  to  recognize  them  as  the  leaders  of  fashion. 
There  are  at  this  time,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  children  of  the  working  classes,  in  constant  daily  attendance 
on  these  schools  in  Paris.  When  we  compare  this  with  our  own  con- 
dition, or  that  of  England,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Parisians  are  recog- 
nized as  the  arbiters  of  taste. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  the  importance  of  proper  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  design  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  nation,  made  so 
apparent,  that  the  government  established  a  School  of  Design  at  Sum- 
merset House,  in  1835,  which  has  been  followed  by  Provincial  schools 
in  most  of  the  important  towns  of  England  and  Ireland.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  report  from  the  Government  School  of  Design,  presented 
through  tjie  Board  of  Trade,  to  Parliament,  and  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  August,  1850.  The  principal 
report,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  provincial  schools,  abound  in  evi- 
dence of  their  growing  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  following  extmct  is  from  the  report  of  the  Manchester  School, 
for  the  year  1850  :  "  The  school  is  undoubtedly  gaining  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  manufacturers.  In  fact,  the  practical  effects  of  the  school 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  town,  are  making  themselves  manifest 
in  a  way  which  may  waken  the  interest  of  the  most  indifferent,  by 
showing  that  good  art  possesses  a  money  value.  In  the  case  of  those 
manufacturers  who  produce  goods  to  compete  with  the  French  manufac- 
tures in  the  American  markets,  attention  to  design  has  at  all  times 
been  indispensable ;  and  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  foreigners,  not  only  to 
sketch  their  designs,  but  also  to  draw  out  their  patterns,  at  great 
expense,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  much  uncertainty. 

"Those  manufacturers  who  have  had  the  intelligence  to  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  the  schools  would  become  available,  are 
now  able  to  produce  with  certainly  better  patterns,  at  far  less  cost,  by 
means  of  their  own  apprentices  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  school ; 
the  apprentices  at  the  same  time  obtaining  higher  wages  than  were  ever 
paid  to  artisans  of  the  same  class  before.  Many  of  these  young  men, 
as  they  acquire  experience  and  knowledge  of  their  business,  are  exhibit- 
ing much  talent  as  designers,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  So 
limited,  however,  is  the  supply  of  good  draughtsmen,  that  the  same 
manufacturers  are  still  obliged  to  be  content  with  inferior  patterns  for 
the  markets  where  they  are  saleable,  for  want  of  hands  to  execute  the 
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Lcttor  sort.  There  may,  novcrthelcas,  be  discerned  upon  very  common 
gon*ls,  li  .'iiporinrity  of  dniwing  uukiiown  in  such  articles  previously  to 
the  ('st.i]»lisiinir»nt  of  the  scliool." 

The  KiiLrlisii  schools  «are  common  to  male  and  female  pupils,  but  a 
difficiiUy  sj'i.in.'*  to  exist  there,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  females, 
which  is  hi»rhly  diseredit;i])Ki  to  thor^e  who  entertain  it,  and  nothing 
like  which,  I  hilieve,  is  to  be  anticipated  in  this  country.  The  report 
from  the  schools  of  »Stoke  and  llauley,  (the  rotteries)^uses  this  lan- 
guage : 

'•  Tlierc  is  the  usual  difficulty  to  be  reported  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  female  chisscs  ia  these  schools, — whatever  reasons  may  be  put  for- 
ward for  the  failure  of  these  cbisses,  the  real  and  sufficient  cause  is  in 
the  enmity  and  jealousy  of  the  male  artisiins  and  the  oppressive  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  employment  of  females  in  the  manufac- 
tories. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  i)rize3  now  offered  to  the  female 
stud(;nts,  may  have  the  effect  of  stimuhiting  their  exertions;  and  it  is 
satisfact(^ry  to  record  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  principal  manu&o- 
tiirers,  on  the  occasion  of  these  prizes  being  offered.  That  he  hoped 
to  see  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  efforts  of  the  female  sex,  removed! 
Much  as  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  declaration  might  be  a  p^'cludo  to 
cxtentling  among  the  females,  employments  so  congenial  to  them  as 
many  of  those  connected  with  the  decoration  of  porcelain,  and  for 
which  thv^  schools  could  not  fail  to  qualify  them  rapidly,  it  is  probable 
that  no  female  classes  can  be  established  permanently,  until  young 
men,  receiving  their  education  in  the  school,  shall  have  displaced  the 
existing  generations  of  artisans,  and  with  tliem  some  of  their  habits 
and  prejudices.  This,  like  other  results  of  the  School  of  Design,  can 
be  effected  by  time  alone,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  no  exertions  ousht 
to  bo  spared  to  keep  the  female  classes  alive,  until  circumstances  oe- 
come  more  favorable  to  their  increase  and  efficiency." 

This  jeah.usy  (»f  female  labor,  is  an  exceedingly  repulsive  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  English  operative,  and  one  which  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, tainted  our  more  chivalrous  peojile — ^yet,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  here  by  the  narrow  circle  in  which  the  woman  seeking  to 
supjiort  herself  is  obliged  to  move,  and  the  numbers  who  are  driven  by 
necessity  within  that  narrow  circle,  tlwrey  by  competition,  reducing 
compensation  to  a  point  startling  to  think  of. 

Tiie  first  movement  in  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  Schools 
of  Design,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Peter,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1S4S,  and  was  due  to  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  position  of 
such  of  her  countrywomen,  who  from  reverses  of  fortune  or  otherwise, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  sujiportiug  themselves.  The  limited 
range  of  occiqiations  open  to  women,  and  the  inadequacy  of  remu- 
neration ui  most  of  those  open  t«)  them,  struck  her  very  forcibly. 
The  assertion  of  woman's  rights  (to  use  a  common  form  of  expression,)  in 
conventions,  shi!  felt  was  not  the  true  method  of  relief.      But  she 
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thongbt  she  saw  in  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  those  faculties  and 
powers  in  which  her  sex  excel,  avenues  to  independence  and  proper 
remuneration  for  their  labor  consistent  with  their  native  delicacy  and 
modesty;  avenues^  too,  which  were  as  yet  unoccupied  by  the  other 

She  began  with  a  class  of  some  twenty  young  women,  who  were 
instructed  in  drawing,  and  in  the  application  of  that  art,  to  the  various 
branches  of  industrial  pursuits,  in  which  it  is  an  absolute  requisite. 
As  the  class  advanced,  it  was  found  that  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  it 
should  be,  was  too  heavy  an  undertaking  for  a  single  patroness.  Mrs. 
Peter  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Penn- 
sylvania, inviting  their  co-operation  and  patronage  of  the  school 
established  by  her.  The  Institute,  after  a  consideration  of  the  subject, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1850,  Resolved,  That  a  school  shall  be  and 
hereby  is  established  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts;  for  the  instruction 
of  women  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  in  the  various  practical  applications 
thereof.  This  resolution  was  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  raising  funds  and 
of  organization,  which  having  been  adopted,  the  school  was  formally 
open^  at  No.  70  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  and  the  school  established  by  5lrs.  Peter,  merged  in  it. 

From  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  School  to  the 
Franklin  Institute,  I  extract  the  following  statement  of  the  order  of 
studies — 

"  The  school  consists  of  three  departments. 

First,  Drawing,  from  ita  elementary  principles,  through  the  course  of 
copies  from  prepared  studies,  to  original  compositions,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  coloring  and  shading  by  crayons  and  pencils,  so  as  to  produce 
complete  pictures. 

This  department  is  specially  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Hill,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School,  and  now  contains  thirty-two  pupils. 

Second.  The  Industrial  Department,  in  which  the  applications  of 
drawing,  shading  and  coloring,  to  the  art  of  design,  are  taught.  In  this 
department  original  sketches  for  designs  in  calico  printing,  paper  hang- 
ings, oil  cloths,  carpets,  furniture,  &c.,  are  prepared  and  offered  for 
sale.  Applications  are  also  received  from  manufacturers  and  others,  for 
the  preparation  of  designs  from  sketches,  or  ideas  furnished  by  such 
applicants,  so  that  particular  branches  of  trade,  or  special  tastes,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  the  best  promise  of  advantage  or  success.  Designs  and  patterns 
prepared  in  the  school  are  secured  under  the  copyright  law  of  the  United 
States,  which,  to  the  extent  that  the  law  gives  any  security,  will  pro- 
tect those  who  purchase  designs  from  the  school  in  the  entire  property 
in  such  designs,  and  tend  to  avoid  piracy  of  the  patterns  by  others. 

The  pupils  in  this  department  evince  much  taste  and  skill,  and  all 
that  is  now  wanting  to  give  it  activity  and  entire  success,  il  a  full  sup- 
ply of  orders  from  our  extensive  manufactories,  which  will  stimulate 
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the  talents  of  our  pupils  to  the  production  of  original  designs,  or  com- 
binations of  existing  patterus,  equalling  any  that  may  come  from  foreign 
countries. 

This  lU'partinent,  as  before  stated,  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Braidwood,  and  contains  sixteen  pupils. 

Tiiird.  The  Dopartiuent  of  Wood  Engraving  and  Lithography  with 
six  i»upils.  In  these  branches  the  pupils  have  made  very  satisfactory 
progress,  and  in  the  orders  for  work  there  has  been  a  good  degree  of 
cnirouragemeut.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Industrial  Department  before 
notico<l,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  display  of  original  talent  and 
taste. 

Independently  of  the  constant  demand  for  wood  engraving,  for  the 
illustration  of  works  treating  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  on  natural 
history,  there  are  great  outlets  for  labor  in  this  branch  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  our  periodical  literature,  and  the  Committee  anticipate  that 
all  tlK*  pupils  who  may  perfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
arts,  will  command  constant  and  well  paid  employment." 

I  may  add  that  the  pupils  of  the  School  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  lectures  and  exhibitions  of  the  Institute,  and  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  cabinets  of  models,  minerals,  and  specimens  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  the  use  of  the  library,  free  of  charge. 

Every  facility  and  advantage  is  afforded  to  the  school  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  pupils  are  admitted,  without  charge,  to  the  collections  of 
tlu'se  ius(ituti«)ns,  as  well  to  copy  as  to  inspect,  and  the  owners  of  private 
gardens  are  very  liberal  in  supplying  specimens  for  the  use  of  the 
scbool . 

Since  the  ostublishmont  of  the  Philadelphia  School  others  have  been 
op'iUfvd  in  New  York  and  IJoston,  with  prospects  equally  flattering. 
IVrhaps  more  so,  as  I  understand  they  began  in  both  those  cities  by 
raising  an  ample  fund  for  permanent  endowment,  whereas  the  Philadcl- 
pliia  School  is  still  unfortunately  dependent  upon  annual  subscriptions 
for  its  sui)port. 

PiTsonal  inspection  of  the  I*hiladelphia  School  has  convinced  me  of 
the  great  advantage  even  to  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
of  a  i\\\y  months  well  directed  instruction  by  a  practical  and  accomplished 
industrial  artist.  And  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  experiment  thus 
far  have  been  such  as  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  attention  of  the 
pu}>ils  to  a  high  degree — by  the  plan  pursued,  whenever  a  piece  of  work 
is  purchased,  or  ordered,  the  successful  artist  receives  three-fourths  of 
the  sum  paid,  while  one-fourth  is  retained  by  the  school  as  a  proper  re- 
turn^')r  the  muterials  and  other  advantages  furnished  by  it.  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  produced  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  this  body 
sonit!  specimens  of  pattern  drawing  done  by  the  pupils.  They  had  been 
])romi.-:ed  t.o-me  by  Mrs.  Hill,  the  excellent,  accomplished  and  efBcicnt 
head  of  the  school.     But  the  terrible  tragedy  which  has  lately  taken 
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place  on  the  Hudson  has  depriyed  the  institution  of  her  invaluable 
services.  Had  her's  been  the  only  life  lost  on  that  melancholy  occasion^ 
the  occurrence  would  still  have  been  one  to  be  deplored  with  no  com- 
mon degree  of  sorrow. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  this  great  branch  of  their  subj  cc t .  To  train 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part,  is  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  K  there  be,  as  there  surely  is,  this  department  of  industry  un- 
developed in  our  country,  and  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capa- 
city of  women,  no  better  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, than  to  open  the  way,  and  point  out  to  them  how  it  is 
and  where  it  is  that  they  can  exercise  to  the  best  advantage,  those 
finer  faculties  which  God  has  given  to  them  in  more  general  perfection 
than  to  man.  The  branch  of  education  here  urged  to  favorable  con- 
sideration and  encouragement,  is  important  no  less  to  the  community 
than  to  the  individual,  no  less  in  a  national  than  in  a  social  point  of 
view.  As  an  instrument  of  social  improvement  it  stimulates  and  en- 
courages while  it  chastens  our  love  for  the  beautiful  and  graceful,  and 
brings  into  active  exercise  all  those  faculties  which  conduce  to  the 
perception  and  right  understanding  of  the  proprieties  and  amenities  of 
life — and  while  it  holds  out  remunerative,  and  at  the  same  time  fitting 
employment  for  the  fairer  part  of  the  human  family,  it  is  calculated  no 
less  to  endow  them,  and  through  them,  society  at  large,  with  the  addi- 
tional grace  of  cultivated  and  refined  tastes. 

In  the  broader  or  national  point  of  view,  the  education  sought  to  be 
imparted  by  these  schools  is  more  important  than  tariffs  or  any  other 
partial  scheme  which  can  be  devised  by  legislatures.  As  long  as  our 
manufacturers  proclaim  the  superiority  of  foreign  tastes  and  foreign 
looms,  by  producing  nothing  but  imitations  of  fashions  set  abroad,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  world  will  take  them  at  their  word,  and  even 
though  they  produce  a  better  article,  will  still  prefer  the  foreign.  Our 
climate,  the  productions  of  our  forests  and  our  plains,  will  suggest  to 
educated  industrial  artists,  improvements  adapted  to  our  position  and 
wants,  which,  when  once  suggested,  will  soon  supersede  the  hack- 
nied  and  oftentimes  inappropriate  decorations  borrowed  from  other 
lands.  The  sure  path  to  independence,  as  a  manufacturing  people,  is  to 
perfect  ourselves  in  all  those  arts,  which  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete master  of  the  business.  The  result  is  as  certain  as  the  growth  of 
the  grass  after  the  summer  shower. 

In  every  view  which  may  be  taken  of  them,  schools  of  design,  and 
especially  female  schools  of  design,  appear  to  be  highly  deserving  of 
the  attention  and  countenance  of  all  enlightened  friends  of  education, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  little  active  exertion  at  this  time  will  go  far 
to  secure  the  field  to  female  laborers. 
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DRAWING,  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 


READ  llEFOUB  THE  ASSOCIATIOy 


BY  PltOK.  "\V.  J.  WIlITAKEll,  OF  BOSTON,  M.VSS. 


In  ciiHi^MliTinff  the  sulijwt  cif  our  present  lectnrc,  it  is  not  neoessair 
to  pniiiise  (li;it  every  person  who  wisln'g  to  lesim  to  draw,  requires  aU 
llm  tiili'ut  iiiiil  yrtrioJ  |>owi'rs  rLfjuisite  fur  uu  iirlist. 

'riiis  narrow  viow  of  ilie  Walter  lias  led  to  tho  inistnkc  of  making 
ilrinviiii;  ii  snziu'wliat  oxelii>ive  stmly,  or  wliiit  i.^  gcni-rallj  termed  tn 
ar.'iiiiijilisliiin'ii!,  anil  as  it  ii  tm|UontIj-  taiiglit,  it  sciim.-iy  depcrres  even 
tii.it  iiaiiii':  I'nr  it  gives  no  power  tu  tlic  mind,  but  simplj  trains  the 
liumi  ii>  luecliaiiii'iil  ]>riMlu<:tions  nnd  nii-cbanical  skill. 

It  If  Ino  ot'lt'ii  made  n  mrre  dead  letter,  instead  of  it  linng,  actiTS 
[iriiK'ii'U'.  find  in  [iliice  (>f  enlar^nn^  tlic  mind  nnd  prompting  tue  heart 
ti)  iiivi'stipito  iiaiiiro  and  Iii-r  Ix'anties,  it  ii"  considered  siiffieient  to  coot 
llu'  thoughts  of  ollitTs,  witliiuit  utLiiiiing  the  power  to  express  a  single 
line  of  Kiir  <ivn,  or  ti>  delineate  faithfully  the  simpWt  object  placed 
bi-fi've  our  I'Vi's.     Sui-h  is  not  drawing. 

Sni'i'i'-;.'  Ih:!t  tin-  nlJ  nia^tirs,  whose  works  WO  SO  mueh  admire  for 
ilii'ir  (iniili  and  Wanty,  bad  bien  mere  eoiivists  of  the  dead  past,  or 
r.nioie  antii]nity,  w.uld  it  have  lieeii  possible  for  tho  sublime  produc- 
tii:is  tln-ir  iiiiiid,-:  ami  hands  have  bwught  forth,  to  have  been  given  to 
ihi-  w.irM  ?  Xiver  '.  Jtut  instead  of  Uieso.  we  should  have  Lad  inun* 
<,  statues,  and  temples,  all  resembling  eaeh  other,  rather 
«a  JidniriMt^faik  foe  it  is  utterly  imjtossible  to 
copj  fai  thf  idilr^MBM^^^^^^^^HMt  ^  the  original  de«gner,  ami  . 
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the  power  is  not  given  to  all,  any  more  than  the  poet's  dream  of  beauty, 
or  the  nice  analytic  power  of  the  man  of  science. 

In  speaking  of  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  tliis,  to  me, 
delightful  art,  I  advocate  no  individual's  exclusive  one,  nor  do  I  deny 
that  there  is  merit  in  all,  but  I  would  have  drawing  taught  universally, 
and  in  a  manner  that  should  be  at  once  natural,  truthful  and  produc- 
tive of  the  highest  good  to  all  who  may  undertake  to  learn.  Ilow  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  remains  to  be  shown.  How  others,  who  have 
reached  high  eminence  in  art,  have  accomplished  it,  let  them  tell  for 
themselves ;  of  Claude  Lorraine,  it  is  said  "  He  studied  nature  from 
sunrise  to  sunset."  John  Van  Haysan,  "  He  painted  everythiug  after 
nature,  and  was  so  exact  as  to  watch  the  hour  of  the  day  when  his 
model  appeared  to  the  greatest  perfection."  Muriilo,  "  Ho  was  a  faith- 
ful imitator  of  nature,  always  true  and  natural."  And  of  the  illus- 
trious Gainsborough,  it  is  said,  "  He  would  return  to  his  studio  from  a 
country  ramble,  with  pockets  laden  with  stores  from  nature's  treasure- 
house — stores  ?  Yes,  '  frightful  weeds,'  *  ugly  misshapen  stones,'  and 
'leaves  withered  and  dead,'  but  he  saw  in  them  beauties,  and  laid  them 
up  either  for  future  use  or  imitation." 

We  may  not  all  acquire  the  great  powers  of  these  great  men,  but 
shall  we  scorn  a  part  because  we  are  incapable  of  grasping  the  whole  ? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  write  because  we  cannot  be  Shakspcares  or  Miltons  ? 
Bcfuse  to  study  mathematics  because  we  can  be  neither  Newtons  or 
Franklins  ?  Deny  our  love  of  country  if  we  cannot  prove  ourselves 
Alfreds  or  Washingtons  ?  Never  dare  to  speak  because  we  have  not 
the  eloquence  of  a  Clay  or  a  Webster  ?  Such  reasons  are  absurd. 
We  must  take  our  talents  as  they  are,  God  given,  use  them  with  the 
highest  hopes,  cultivate  them  for  the  noblest  purposes,  and  with  lofty 
aim,  and  if  we  never  reach  it,  what  then  ?  The  winged  arrow  drops 
ere  it  can  reach  its  destination,  and  shall  we,  beings  gifted  with  immor- 
tality and  created  for  eternity,  be  less  than  this  ?  No,  it  may  not  be. 
We  all  aspire  to  more  than  we  can  reach,  and  if  we  could  reach  that 
height  which  now  appears  perfection,  we  should  look  so  far  beyond  it 
then^  that  the  perfection  of  our  present  hour  would  seem  only  perfect 
in  its  imperfections. 

That  art  has  been  admired  and  cultivated  by  all  countries  and  all 
people,  none  can  deny,  as  we  have  undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
such  an  assertion,  in  the  works  they  have  left  behind  them.  That  the 
study  has  sometimes  preceded  writing,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to 

5 rove.  Nay,  it  stands  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and 
[ezico,  a  living  proof  of  this  statement.  It  has  in  times  long  since 
past  away,  been  the  very  means  of  symbolizing  language  and  impart- 
ing instruction,  and  it  still  stands  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the 
rising  generation  of  the  present  times,  a  powerful  instrument  of  pro- 
gression, if  rightly  used.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  age  of  illus- 
tration^ and  witli  much  apparent  truth  ;  for  we  have  pictorial  books  of 
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art  anil  science,  pictorial  magazines  and  papers,  and  pictorial  lUostra- 
tions  of  iuwntion  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  skill  and 
human  enterprise. 

We  use  art  everywhere,  in  the  temple,  the  school-house,  the  dwell- 
ing. In  the  articles  of  daily  use  and  daily  wear  in  the  household, 
and  why  thinks  a  house  furnished  if  it  is  without  a  picture  ?  Then,  if 
it  is  of  such  importance  as  to  belong  to  the  every  occupation  and 
sphere  of  human  life  and  activity,  should  it  not  be  cultivated,  and  with 
the  nicest  care  ?  Should  it  not  bo  universal,  that  all  may  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  and  made  capable  of  being  impressed  and 
elevated  by  it  ? 

Bat  the  common  objection  is,  that  all  have  not  the  power  to  learn. 
Before  we  accede  so  much,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  drawing 
is,  and  what  powers  are  rc»juisite  to  enable  us  to  use  the  pencil  or 
crayon  with  facility  enough  to  illustrate  such  lessons  as  may  require  it 
at  nur  hands. 

First,  What  is  drawing  ?  Not  what  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be, 
simple  delineation  of  copies  placed  before  the  pupil.  But  it  is  the  art 
of  representing  truthfully,  any  real  object  we  see,  or  can  remember  to 
have  seen,  ov  can  imagine,  on  a  flat  surface.  To  represent  any  object 
drawn  by  an()ther,  thus  copying  only  from  a  flat  surface,  will  never 
enable  any  one,  unless  gifted  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  delineate 
the  smallest  natural  object,  or  to  express  by  this  means,  any  thought, 
however  simple. 

But  if  it  is  cultivated  in  the  right  way,  it  will  give  to  the  person 
acquiring  such  a  knowledge,  (and  that  not  necessarily  a  very  extended 
one,)  the  power  to  clraw  from  nature — to  d(;lineate  the  flower,  the  bird, 
the  tree  or  shrub,  the  well  remembered  haunts  of  childhood,  the  forms 
of  all  things  loved,  and  besides,  it  will  lead  to  a  chwcr  iiivestigation  of 
all  arounl  us  in  this  garden  of  God ;  it  will  expand  the  intellect,  and 
open  up  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  will  gift  with  energy  those 
who  pursue  it,  and  afl\)rd  many  a  pleasant  hour  to  the  mind  when  weary 
and  worn  with  the  heavier  duties  of  life. 

Next,  the  powers  rec^uired  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
drawing. 

First,  A  willing,  persevering  mind;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
metric form,  and  lastly,  sufficient  patience  to  enable  one  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  go  on  as  nature  prompts. 

From  the  seed  to  the  gum,  the  gum  to  the  young  plant,  and  so  on 
through  the  various  stages  of  being,  until  maturity  is  reached.  I 
know  full  well  this  does  not  agree  with  the  popular  notions  of  the 
necessary  reciuirements,  which  include  talent  and  genius,  and  all  the 
other  excuses  for  hard  work,  that  the  lazy  mind  is  capable  of  invent- 
ing, but  I  have  no  faith  in  these  things,  and  have  found  in  a  life  of 
sometimes  hard  and  painful  experience,  that  everything  can  be  accom- 
plished by  industry  and  perseverance ;  what  there  is  not  genius  for, 
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labor  can  do  right  well,  and  this,  nobody  doubts.  Genius  may  ha-vc 
invented  railways  and  steam  engines,  but  labor,  glorious^  earnest  labor- 
worship,  makes  the  roads  and  puts  the  machines  in  motion  on  them. 
Talent  may  have  applied  steam  to  transport  ships  across  God's  mighty 
waters,  and  explained  how  the  swift  electric  current  might  pass  along 
little  wires  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  conveying  thought 
and  transacting  business ;  but  it  was  xcork,  sicill,  industri/,  that  made 
them  available,  and  so  we  might  enumerate  how  genius  conceives  the 
picture  and  the  statues,  how  it  supplies  thousands  of  ideas  to  mankind, 
but  we  shall  always  have  to  conclude  the  chapter  with  the  good  old 
proverb,  "  Orate  et  Laborate,"  and  in  our  day,  we  especially  want  to 
remember  the  prayer — the  labor  we  seldom  forget. 

But  in  what  respect  is  Drawing  of  consequence  to  the  Educator? 
1  was  asked  this  question  not  many  days  ago,  and  answered  as  I  was 
told,  in  true  American  fashion,  by  asking  another.  In  what  respect  is 
it  not  of  importance  to  the  Educator?  Where  can  the  line  of  its 
utility  be  drawn  ? 

Take  Geography,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Geometry,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Geology,  Architecture,  it  goes  into  all  these,  and  you  cannot  do 
without  it.  Who  does  not  know  that  anything  described  is  imperfect, 
if  it  is  not  also  represented.  This  every  Teacher  is  well  aware  of, 
from  the  exaggerated  ideas  children  form  of  objects  they  have  only 
read  of;  there  is  not  one  child  in  a  thousand,  that  by  reading  of  the 
little  Island  of  Britain,  can  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  its  real  size, 
appearance  or  grandeur; — and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Europeans 
who  come  to  America,  have  the  most  absurd  notions  of  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  is.  The  pictures  they  have  in  their  minds  are  too  ludicrous  to 
describe,  and  too  well  known  to  need  description  from  me.  But  if  the 
means  of  knowledge,  that  faithful  delineation  can  present  to  the  mind, 
was  made  bountiful  use  of,  these  errors  could  not  well  exist.  Again, 
we  speak  to  children  of  Tropical  plants,  which  they  cannot  get  a  sight 
of  at  the  time  needed,  and  how  many  get  a  truthful  idea  of  their  luxu- 
riance and  beauty  ?  but  if  the  Teacher  can  step  to  the  black-board, 
and  faithfully  pourtray  the  objects  spoken  of,  naming  at  the  same  time 
their  extent  in  height  and  breadth,  do  you  not  think  the  impression 
is  not  oflly  likely  to  be  more  correct,  but  also  more  enduring  ? 

All  things  that  tend  to  elevate  the  character  or  forward  intellectual 
progress,  are  worth  our  most  earnest  consideration,  and  while  I  may 
speak  strongly  in  favor  of  Art,  I  would  by  no  means  elevate  it  unduly. 
Education  is  like  the  human  frame,  made  up  of  many  members,  and 
all  I  claim  for  the  member  now  spoken  of,  (as  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
it  is,)  is  its  proper  place — it  has  not  yet  had  it,  but  it  shall  be  no  fault 
of  mine  if  it  does  not  find  it.  It  has  been  hitherto  the  addendum  to 
Education,  not  part  of  it — a  patch  put  on,  not  part  of  the  whole  gar- 
ment— but  it  is  time  it  became  incorporated  into  our  educational  sys- 
tems, and  was  looked  to  as  an  essential  to  sound  instruction,  and  not 
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placed  among  the  things  that  may  or  may  not  be  learned,  according  to 
the  whim  or  humor  of  the  individual. 

The  faithful  Teacher  knows  full  well  how  vast  a  power  it  gives  to 
him  to  conjure  up  living  realities  before  the  young  mind,  to  incite 
generous  criticism^  to  awaken  thought,  to  create  a  love  for  the  abstract 
sciences,  to  infuse  into  the  innocent  soul  of  childhood,  bright  hopes 
and  happy  thoughts,  to  hang  as  it  were,  a  silver  cloud  of  beauty  over 
life,  and  make  the  remembrance  of  our  early  days  a  picture  that  shall 
soothe  the  rough  and  troubled  ways  of  manhood,  and  soften  down  the- 
asperities  of  declining  years,  and  cause  our  exit  from  this  gloriona 
world,  to  be  a  foretaste  of  the  more  glorious  one  beyond. 

This  may  be  called  dreaming,  but  it  is  the  dream  of  waking  hours 
to  me;  the  blest  remembrance  of  my  early  days,  it  is  the  light  of 
home,  the  smile  my  mother  wore  when  she  sent  me  forth  with  kiss  and 
blessing  on  my  mission  in  the  world — and  with  the  growth  of  years  I 
find,  tbank  God,  there  is  no  decline. 

Art  is  still  my  mistress,  and  a  faithful  one,  for  she  woos  me  forth  to 
nature,  and  makes  the  heart  bound  light  with  love  for  all  things,  because 
they  arc  beautiful  and  good. 

The  trees  are  still  as  pleasant,  the  grass  as  green,  the  flowers  as 
fragrant,  and  the  streams  as  musical,  as  when  my  mother  told  me,  "  flowers 
were  so  beautiful,  because  he  who  made  them  was  so,  too." 

I  love  art  because  it  surrounds  me  with  beauty,  but  for  other  reasons 
likewise — ^I  can  and  do  dream  often,  and  frankly  confess  my  fault,  and 
hope  never  to  be  rid  of  it;  but  it  is  useful,  it  aids  Education,  it  assists 
science,  it  forwards  commerce,  it  glads  the  heart,  it  brings  to  us  the 
loved  faces  of  distant  friends,  it  decorates  our  homes,  and  makes  our 
temples  glorious — it  places  the  fountain  on  the  green  lawn,  and  plants 
the  glorious  trees,  to  give  refreshing  shade.  It  is  the  breathing  forth 
of  the  innate  forces  of  the  inmost  soul,  the  expression  of  a  spark  divine 
— a  living,  longing  after  goodness,  and  that  goodness  throned  in 
beauty. 

It  should  be  common,  because  all  love  it — and  it  would  not,  as  it  is 
often  said,  injure  any  by  being  so,  but  would  answer  the  best  ends  of 
life,  the  commoner  it  grew. 

Where,  say  some,  would  be  your  designers  if  all  could  draw  ?  They 
would  be  more  in  demand  than  now,  and  for  this  reason,  we  like  beauty 
of  the  highest  order  we  can  possibly  appreciate,  and  by.  all  learning  to 
draw,  it  would  only  elevate  the  standard  of  J)esign,  and  that  which 
now  passes  current  for  beauty,  would  then  be  cast  aside  as  not  beauti- 
ful, or  treasured,  as  it  should  be,  to  show  the  growth  of  human  skill. 

Design  would  be  more  in  demand  because  it  would  cheapen,  and  it 
would  be  as  profitable  to  the  Designer,  because  it  was  in  demand. 
But  the  Artists,  where  would  they  be  ?  Where  they  should  ever  be, 
when  they  are  true  tr)  their  mission  on  the  earth.  In  the  highest 
realms  of  holy  thought,  painting  for  God  and  immortality — not  pan- 
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dering  to  bad  taste,  or  painting  to  live,  but  living  to  paint!  We 
should  then  see  a  revival  of  the  days  of  Angelo,  Raphael  and  Ouido, 
a  renewal  of  the  sublime  in  Beligion  and  History,  a  picturing  of 
scenes  that  should  elevate  and  bless  every  beholder — pictures  that 
should  exalt  and  not  degrade — ^arousing  feelings  of  holy  awe,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  presence  of  God  in  their  works.  Men  whose 
lives  should  beam  forth  from  the  canvass  in  their  pictures  like  living 
things,  awaking  thought  that  blesses,  not  degrades — things  fit  for  men 
to  look  upon^  without  coming  away  with  polluted  eyes  and  unhallowed 
thoughts. 

Fear  not  for  the  Artists  I  They  have  no  fears  for  themselves! 
There  is  not  one  in  this  wide  world  who  does  not  thank  God  from  his 
very  soul,  for  every  effort  made  to  advance  the  cause  in  which  he 
labors. 

Therefore  we  may  strive  to  use  Art,  and  make  it  every  body's  pro- 
perty, and  if  it  accomplishes  no  higher  end  than  fitting  the  Artizan  and 
Mechanic,  to  better  understand  the  works  their  hands  produce,  it  will 
not  be  in  vain.  While  speaking  of  its  utility  in  the  industrial  pro- 
ductions of  our  country,  let  me  endeavor  to  show  its  commercial  impor- 
tance to  this  land. 

America  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  a  manufacturing 
country — that  its  progress  in  this  department  has  been  rapid,  no  one 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  gainsay,  because  it  would  be  urUriLe,  and  there- 
fore unjust. 

Now  what  is  the  reason,  or  is  there  any,  why  it  may  not  become 
especially  in  some  departments,  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  foremost  in 
the  world?  Cotton  grows  here,  and  is  therefore  cheaper  and  more 
available  as  a  commercial  commodity,  than  it  can  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  manufactured,  and  in  many  instances  manufac- 
tured with  great  care  and  skill,  but  it  is  not,  as  yet,  as  much  in  demand 
beyond  our  own  shores — what  is  the  reason  ?  Surely  the  raw  material 
is  not  improved  very  much  by  a  transit  over  the  ocean — therefore  it 
cannot  be  that.  But  it  is  for  other  reasons,  widely  different  from  cost, 
or  weaving,  or  peculiarity  of  country — it  is  simply  from  the  character 
of  the  design  made  use  of  in  printing.  I  have  strong  feelings  about 
this,  and  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  selfish,  when  a  desire  is 
expressed  to  see  this,  my  adopted  country,  shine  in  Art  and  manufac- 
ture both. 

She  has  all  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in  her  composition  to  do  it ;  and 
do  it  she  must. 

Her  children  are  as  tast^eful  as  the  French,  and,  thank  God,  much 
more  reliable ;  they  have  French  taste  and  Anglo-Saxon  earnestness  of 
character ;  they  have  everything  to  aid  them  in  nature,  and  the  only 
thing  wanting  is  the  determination  to  make  use  of  it.  I  would  not  see 
the  worn-out  designs  of  France  and  England  always  used  here,  for  they 
are  out  of  harmony,  and  consequently  out  of  taste. 
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Europe  has  one  Florn^  and  America  another.  That  which  is  known, 
and  perfectly  correct  in  taste  and  design  on  one  side  of  the  AtlantiC| 
iiiii}'  ]»e  as  perfectly  unknown  and  incorrect  in  taste  and  design  on  the 
other.  1  wuuld  not  be  understood  to  desire  an  exclusivenesa  of  appli- 
cation in  this  respect,  but  I  would  have  the  design  of  this  country 
niitionulized.  I  WDuld  have  it  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community 
and  tlie  necessities  of  the  climate.  1  would  have  those  things  used  in 
dcsi- u  that  are  known,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  appreciated  than 
tL<'.s(«  whioli  are  quite  unknown,  and  unappreciable  for  that  reason. 

]>ut  these  things  cannot  be  brought  about  by  talking.  True — ^bnt 
ttiihiiig  is  i'S>ential  to  promote  action,  and  that  action,  once  commenced, 
only  needs  direction  to  do  its  work  faithfully  and  surely.  Academies 
of  Alt  and  J^'chonls  of  IVsign  are  not  the  prime  movers,  as  is  sometimes 
llKniiilit  in  this  direction,  it  must  begin  lower  than  this,  it  must  com- 
iiic'iuo  with  the  educator  and  his  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools.  There 
is  tiio  pliue  to  sow  the  seed,  its  use  must  be  demonstrated  by  practical 
example,  the  mode  of  training  must  be  efTicient  to  be  successful.  And 
1  will  litre  cite  one  instance  that  occurred  in  the  City  of  Roxbury.  A 
L'uly  came  to  me  to  have  some  talk  about  Drawing,  and  brought  her 
f(.lio  with  her;  she  showed  me  specimens  of  her  work  in  Mono- 
chromatic Ihavring,  and  they  certainly  were  very  finely  executed.  She 
slated  she  had  learned  to  draw  from  nature,  and,  on  further  conversatioOi 
she  told  me  she  did  not  understand  perspective  or  its  laws.  I  asked  her 
if  she  could  draw  a  little  card  basket  of  India  work  that  stood  on  the 
tiible.  J^liC  admitted  that  she  could  not,  and  I  would  not  admit,  as  » 
coiisiMjuonce,  that  she  could  draw  from  Nature.  Now,  such  cultivation 
in  Art  is  nut  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless,  it  is  positive  waste 
of  time  and  labor.  It  is  making  a  great  show  of  nothing.  Yet  I  do 
nut  want  even  to  disparage  this,  although  I  would  not  use  it.  There 
are  times  when  it  may  be  useful — there  are  times  when  certain  effects 
arc  wunted  to  be  produced  in  haste,  then  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do 
it  in  the  right  way,  but  has  not  the  time,  it  may  be  made  use  of  to  ad- 
vantiige.  ►So  of  coi)yiiig,  it  is  not  only  good,  but  absolutely  essential, 
but  nut  when  commencing  to  learn.  The  first  thing,  it  appears  to  my 
mind,  to  be  done,  is  to  attiiin  a  power  of  execution,  combined  with 
original  thought,  and  by  such  means  a  niceness  of  perception,  a  clear 
critical  taste,  a  careful  development  of  power  is  attained  both  for  the 
oy«j  and  the  hand,  and  this  is  requisite  to  all  who  want  to  be  able  to 
draw  v»'oll. 

►Sir  Jnv^hua  Eeynolds  says  of  copying,  "I  consider  it  as  a  delusive 
hind  of  industry,  the  student  satisfies  himself  with  the  appearance  of 
doing  something,  he  falls  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  imitating  without 
selecting,  and  of  laboring  without  any  determinate  object;  as  it  requires 
no  ctTort  uf  the  mind  he  sleeps  over  his  work,  and  those  powers  of  in- 
vention and  composition  which  ought  particularly  to  be  called  into 
action,  lie  torpid,  and  lose  their  energy  for  want  of  exercise." 
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The  opinion  of  such  a  man  is  worth  something,  and  it  is  not 
only  the  opinion  of  Reynolds,  but  of  every  true  artist  in  the  world. 
One  of  my  old  teachers,  writing  a  month  or  two  ago,  tells  me  not  to 
refrain  from  drawing  from  Nature,  and  says  that  I  shall  achieve  more 
in  one  lesson  from  her  than  all  he  ever  gave  me  himself.  I  do  not 
quite  endorse  his  saying,  but  admit  freely  the  necessity  of  that  he  re- 
commends. If  we  cannt)t  procure  such  teachers  as  we  could  desire,  wo 
can  go  to  Nature,  her  tuition  fee  is  very  low,  she  is  never  absent  when 
needed,  and  never  teaches  anything  that  has  to  be  unlearned,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  best  teachers  among  us.  One  thing  I 
would  mention  particularly,  to  guard  those  who  desire  to  learn  from 
making  the  sad  mistake  of  paying  much  money  for  literally  nothing,  in 
the  form  of  "  Perspective  in  One  Lesson,"  or  "  The  Art  of  Sketching 
from  Nature  in  Ten  or  Twelve  Lessons."  It  is  false  to  say  it  can  be 
done — it  is  mockery  to  attempt  it.  There  are  no  more  "  Royal  Roads" 
to  Drawing  than  to  "  Geometry."  That  Drawing  in  all  its  branches  has 
been  miserably  shrouded  in  the  dirty  rags  of  conventional  custom,  I 
hope  I  have  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  to  deny — ^but  that  it  can 
be  learned  in  any  number  of  set  lessons  is  impossible. 

All  may  learn,  but  some  much  quicker  than  others.  Some  have 
more  power  of  execution,  some  keener  perception,  some  greater  taste, 
others  more  earnestness,  time  and  other  things  at  their  command. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  is  to  pursue  it  steadily,  to  go  for^vard  with 
care,  to  be  sure  of  having  accomplished  one  thing  before  another  is 
attempted,  and  then  no  mistake  will  be  made. 

How  far  may  we  go,  is  a  very  common  inquiry,  and  the  only  requi- 
site answer  is,  to  that  which  seems  to  you  the  end  of  the  chapter.  With 
some  it  never  begins,  and  consequently,  has  no  end  at  all.  With  many 
the  end  is  the  beginning,  for  they  commence,  and  then  lay  it  down  for- 
ever. With  others,  who  are  earnest,  the  end  is  with  life — there  are 
perfections  beyond  our  most  sanguine  pcrfcctncss,  but  that  surmounted 
shows  how  much  a  mole-hill  the  mountain  was  we  last  passed  over 
— and  these  are  the  true  spirits,  the  men  and  women  whose  enthusias- 
tic love  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  incite  them  to  exertion.  They  ac- 
complish a  line,  and  so  from  step  to  step,  until  the  flower  and  land- 
scape, the  figure  and  the  group  are  drawn — and  then  opens  up 
their  own  imagination,  and  a  rich  harvest,  indeed,  is  found — then  every 
book  is  filled  with  pictures,  and  every  sheet  of  canvas  beams  with  high 
art — shapeless  blocks  of  marble  possess  the  statue's  form,  and  only 
want  the  cunning  hand  to  make  the  things  appear  as  they  are  mirrored 
in  the  mind.  The  daily  walk  becomes  a  field  of  interest,  and  we  walk 
the  world  with  open  eyes,  and  see  beauties  we  had  never  dreamed  of — life 
wears  a  new  face,  and  love,  earnest  christian  love,  peeps  out  from  the 
eyelids  of  the  heart,  untilwe  indeed  "Read  sermons  in  stones  and  good 
in  everything." 

There  is  one  thing,  that  were  Drawing  universally  taught,  would  be 
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mightily  improved,  I  mean  Architecture.  This  is,  of  conrsei  in  a  crude 
state,  as  it  must  ever  be  in  new  countries.  The  beautiful  villages  of 
New  England  and  the  other  states,  show  how  much  love  of  taste  there 
is  among  the  people,  and  one  thing  much  delights  me  in  going  abont^ 
the  great  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  cottages  and  dwellings,  not 
only  of  the  rich  and  great,  but  of  the  humble  poor.  But  these  will 
not  always  satisfy  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  this  great  nation. 
She  will  need  an  Architecture,  and  I  trust  she  will  be  independent 
enough  to  make  a  style  for  herself,  and  not  be  content  with  an  impor- 
ted one,  and  for  this  reason.  The  climate  of  America  needs  a  different 
style  of  building  altogether  to  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  summer 
has  more  intense  heat,  and  the  winter  more  cold  and  snow,  than  most 
parts  of  Europe ;  therefore  such  a  style  as  would  be  suitable  to  En- 
gland, France  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  would  be  unsuitable  here.  True, 
modifications  of  the  many  styles  might  be  introduced,  but  this  does 
not  satisfy  the  patriotic  mind.  It  needs  something  original  and  in 
good  taste.  For  instance,  we  want  our  dwellings  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  close  and  warm  in  winter,  open  and  cool  in  the  summer, 
and  Europe  has  nothing  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 

We  want  the  verandah  and  piazza  to  ward  off  the  winter  snows 
and  summer  heats — we  want  them  tasteful  and  strong,  and  adapted 
somewhat  to  the  situation  in  which  they  may  bo  placed,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  adopt  or  to  borrow — we  want  them  our  own,  our  country's,  and 
not  another's.  In  my  ideas  of  what  the  Architecture  of  this  country 
should  be,  I  am  borne  out  by  the  late  lamented  A.  J.  Downing  of 
Newburg,  and  here  let  me  offer  a  just  and  honest  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  one  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  own  house  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  America,  and  its 
internal  arrangement  corresponds  with  its  external  appearance  and 
situation,  at  once  tasteful,  elegant  and  grand,  and  the  life  of  its  inmates 
corresponded  with  the  beautiful  order  and  arrangement  around  them. 
Mr.  Downing  was  a  christian,  a  perfect  gentleman  in  manner,  an  artist 
and  a  scholar;  and  America  owes  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  services  and  example.  The  days  I  spent  beneath  his  roof,  will 
ever  be  like  a  bright  star  in  the  firmament  of  my  existence,  and  I 
bless  God  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  soul,  that  he  has  given  us 
such  men  and  such  families,  so  young  and  so  devoted,  not  only  to  pur- 
sue Art,  combined  with  industrial  skill,  but  who,  by  their  lives,  exalt 
their  profession,  and  are  exulted  by  it.  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
written  on  the  eternal  records  of  Heaven's  high  chancer}',  but  their 
acts  and  words  are  the  guiding  stars  of  the  destiny  of  the  races  that 
follow  them.  May  he  find  a  happier  sphere  in  the  world  he  has  now 
ent<ired,  and  may  all  who  know  him,  pray  earnestly  and  devotedly, 
"Lord  keep  his  memory  green." 

Mr.    Downing  has  done  much  to  improve  the  Rural  Architecture 
and  Horticulture  of  his  country,  and  the  best  remembrance  we  can 
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show,  and  the  most  grateful  tribute  the  nation  can  pay  him,  is  to  fol- 
low in  the  career  he  had  so  nobly  and  so  earnestly  entered  upon. 

One  other  thing  in  connection  with  Architecture.  It  is  ofttimes 
regretted  that  the  models  of  the  Old  World  are  not  here  to  guide  us  in 
pursuing  it.  Is  it  to  be  lamented?  I  certainly  think  not;  for  the 
scenery  of  this  land  and  the  circumstances  of  its  growth,  do  not  re- 
quire any  such  aids.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  antiquity,  and  investi- 
gate the  growth  of  the  Arts  and  the  nations,  long,  long  since  passed 
away,  we  shall  find  they  were  original  thinkers^  and  cared  not  to  bor- 
row styles  that  had  preceded  them,  but  studied  them  only  to  strive 
and  rival  them  in  beauty  and  grace.  Grecian  Architecture  is  of  a 
different  stamp  altogether  to  the  Egyptain,  and  the  Koman  is  unlike 
either  in  many  respects,  but  that  each  has  striven  to  improve  upon 
the  other,  cannot  be  doubted.  Each  style  bears,  also,  the  peculiar 
stamp  or  mould  of  the  character  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Egyptain,  massive,  lofty  and  overbearing.  The  Greek,  easy,  flow- 
ins,  and  almost  voluptuous.  The  Roman,  beautiful,  but  stem  and 
onbendine ;  and  so  with  the  Architecture  of  the  Feudal  times — it  is 
massive,  heavy  and  dark.  The  middle  ages  also  dves  its  peculiar 
characteristics  to  its  buildings ;  they  were  gloomy,  solemn  and  mystic, 
and  who  that  knows  the  history  and  description  of  those  times,  cannot 
trace  these  things  for  themselves.  But  are  these  the  moulds  in  which 
to  cast  the  models  of  this  land?  No;  for  its  circumstances  are  en- 
tirely different. 

We  have  no  bloody  remembrances  to  bar  out,  no  despotic  tools  to 
immure,  no  religion  that  seeks  to  shut  up  within  gloomy  walb  its  follow- 
ers, and  we  walk  abroad  without  fear. 

And  nature,  she  too  wears  a  different  face — ^her  trees  are  loftier,  her 
sky  more  serene,  her  atmosphere  clearer,  and  this  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  adopting  any  thing  to  place  in  her  midst.  If  we  follow 
the  plan  of  the  great  Designer  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  fail  to  go  right, 
that  the  ancients  did  it,  is  certain,  as  investigation  will  prove.  Of  this 
I  will  give  a  single  illustration  from  the  temples  of  Egypt.  What  is 
the  reason  they  were  carried  up  so  high  ?  Simply,  that  the  air  might 
circulate  more  freely,  and  not  become  heated  to  any  great  degree  when 
made  use  of.  Where  was  their  model?  In  the  o'er-arching 
canopy  of  Heaven ;  and  they  were  wise  in  adopting  it.  * 

But  an  objection  is  often  started,  that  these  studies  take  all  a  man's 
life.  It  is  true  in  part,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  commenced  very  late  in  life,  instead  of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
incorporated  with  the  earliest  lessons  in  our  schools.  From  a  want  of 
as  much  elemental  knowledge  of  these  things  as  might  be  taught  in 
one  hour,  a  week,  for  a  single  year,  the  most  absurd  errors  arc  daily 
committed  in  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture  where  decoration  is 
made  use  of,  and  after  all,  our  advances  in  literature,  art,  science  and 
manufacture,  it  is  time  such  mistakes  were  corrected. 
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I  do  not  want,  after  nil  tbat  Las  been  said,  to  make  all  men  and 
women,  cither  arlists,  ilcsigners  or  architects,  all  that  needs  be  done  is 
tt»  pvc  thoi:i  iirf  much  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing,  in  connection 
witli  other  things,  as  will  enable  thcni  to  detect  blunders  when  they 
crc  m:ii.lc,  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  perpetuated.  All  are  not  adapted 
for  the  j)r(!fe.s.sinns  mentioned,  and  therefore,  would  not  of  thcmsclyes 
choose  them.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  fosters  conceit,  but  I  must 
confes-:  that  I  never  saw  a  solitary  instance  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

The  skilled  laborer  is  generally  the  most  modest,  and  who  does  not 
know  tlsat  the  educated  man  always,  without  exception,  pursues  his 
prjth  of  duty  with  a  higlier  purpose  than  the  uneducated?  The  reason 
is  ajiparent — the  one  goes  on  his  way  a  minister  of  progression  to  man* 
kind,  feeling  a  responsibility  for  the  end  that  is  by  his  labor  to  be 
r.eliievi-d ;  the  others  considi'r  only  the  quickest  way  to  earn  the  most 
money  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

iMiieati'.u  in  any  department,  never  yet  lifted  a  man  above  labor, 
but  on  tlu;  contrary,  it  dignities  it  in  his  eyes,  because  he  feels  its 
oriirin  is  Divine. 

There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  danger  of  many,  if  of  any,  at 
vM  falling  into  the  career  of  artistic  studies,  even  though  drawing 
shoul  1  become  common  as  household  words.  To  those  who  think  the 
arii.st's  is  a  pleasant,  easy,  downy  path,  all  I  have  to  say  ia,  let  them 
/ry  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  if  they  have  not  the  patience  of  Job, 
C'jr.ihined  with  high-souled  enthusiasm,  they  will  soon  **  faint  by  the 
way/*  for  instead  of  smooth  and  verdant  paths,  they  will  find  rude, 
craggy,  uidcnown  oiujs,  in  place  of  roses,  briars  and  thonis,  in  lieu  of 
pleasure,  poverty,  scorn,  contempt,  repeated  failure,  blighted  hope  even 
when  the  fair  star  seemed  brightest,  and  it  will  be  only  by  religious 
tVifh  and  trust,  and  earnest  prayer,  they  can  bo  borne  through  the 
nr.iiiy  Irirds,  to  the  temple  wlierc  sits  enthroned  in  smiles,  Success. 

l>iil  tlure  needs  not  he  this  in  our  way,  if  we  are  content  with  small 
thin;:-  l.eenuse  we  are  not  strong  en(.)Ugli  to  grasp  the  large  ones. 

To  ]m>  enabled  to  drav\'  tl:e  objeets  around  us,  to  sketch  from  nature, 
u:A  even  to  take  the  portrait  of  those  we  cherish  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
\\::vn<  U'll  tlii'se  trials,  it  needs  only  steady  perseverance,  and  that  fur 
c  M.i;t.:r.itively  a  limited  time;  and  if  it  can  nevcjr  he  used  to  advantage 
in  the  utilitarian  sense  of  this  work-a-day  world,  it  may  at  least  serve 
t  )  m.ike  us  h»ve  beaut}',  and  from  the  love  of  it  to  its  possession,  is  not 
a  ver\'  wi<le  >tep. 

1  1"  ik  l.Mck  upon  the  past,  tnid  see  the  glorious  martyrs  of  art  shut- 
ting theiUM-lves  out  from  the  worM,  that  they  may,  in  the  quiet  com- 
munini  f.f  thoir  own  studios,  feel  more  deeply  the  spirit  of  holiness 
n  <Mng  amnnd  them.  I  behold  their  works  and  wonder  not,  for  I  feel 
that  (jod  was  with  them. 

I  lo\c  I'.jiuty,  and  jtdmire  the  worshippers  at  her  shrine,  because  I 
feel  that  the  beautiful  is  of  God,  that  we  can  only  fully  ai>prcciate  it 
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when  we  oommune  with  him ;  then  the  world  is  for  a  time  shut  out, 
and  the  spirit  takes  possession  within.  I  may  not  accomplish  what 
they  accomplished,  but  I  have  learned  to  believe  that  beauty  permeates 
the  whole  universe,  is  present  ever3rwhere,  in  nature  and  in  art,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  solemn  forests  and  the  silent  glen,  looks  forth  from  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  South,  and  beams  from  the  lowly  weeds  of  the 
North  ;  in  ocean's  roar  and  in  the  rippling  brook ;  in  the  sacred  music 
of  the  cathedral  worship ;  in  the  merry  laugh  of  childhood ;  in  the 
homes  o{  the  nobly  great,  and  of  the  honest  poor.  In  the  study  and 
the  field,  above,  below,  around  and  in  us  5  it  is  God's  free  gift  to  all 
his  creatures;  it  is  a  talent  lent,  of  which  strict  account  will  be 
required.  It  is  often  slighted,  because  common,  when  it  should  be 
prized  for  the  self-same  reason. 

That  the  love  of  art  is  universal,  is  apparent  in  every  household  in 
the  land ;  the  poor  picture,  the  broken  vase,  the  road-side  grasses,  the 
summer  flowers,  all  attest  its  truth,  and  where  shall  we  not  find  them  ? 
In  the  hut  of  the  Indian,  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  in  every  place 
between,  shall  we  find  some  display  of  taste,  some  mark  of  beauty, 
some  silent  tribute  to  its  power. 

Then  is  not  this  a  reason  for  its  culture  ?  But  it  is  only  ornamental ! 
So  are  flowers,  and  yet  who  loves  them  not ;  who  does  not  delight  to 
see  them  grace  his  table,  be  he  high  or  low.  Who  loves  not  bright 
gems  ?  but  they  are  ornamental,  too ;  but  their  beauty  and  purity  are 
their  recommendation. 

Who  despises  modesty  and  virtue  ?  None !  But  they  are  looked 
upon  as  the  brightest  ornaments  that  grace  the  human  mind ;  and  so 
we  might  enumerate  much  that  is  ornamental,  and  by  its  being  so, 
prove  its  utility. 

Art  is  to  Education  what  flowers  are  to  a  field;  it  garnishes  and 
relieves  it — it  gladdens  and  beautifies  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  eye 
of  utilitarianism,  when  there  is  so  much  danger  of  making  labor,  not 
worship,  but  the  worshipped,  not  prayer,  but  the  God, — anything  that 
is  likely  to  counteract  such  a  tendency,. should  not  be  neglected,  and 
the  general  study  of  Drawing  would,  in  some  degree,  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ideality  and  mind,  instead  of  mammon  and  utility. 

To  each  Teacher  before  me  I  would  say,  if  you  cannot  use  it  your- 
self, at  least  encourage  it  in  your  pupils,  and  should  you  find  among 
their  number,  any  who  display  great  aptness  for  it,  show  them  that  it 
must  not  be  studied  in  isolation,  or  be  used  for  impure  purposes;  if 
they  incline  to  the  grotesque  or  brutal,  endeavor  to  direct  to  a  higher 
purpose  and  a  holier  aim;  if  they  love  nature,  encourage  them  to 
imitate  her,  but  never  allow  them  to  outrage  the  works  of  their  Crea- 
tor, without  correction. 

Do  not  puff  them  with  the  idea  that  Genius  can  accomplish  every 
thing,  but  let  them  see  that  genius  is  a  power,  a  gift  of  Divinity,  but 
it  must  be  combined  with  something  else  to  render  it  what  it  should 
be,  useful  to  themselves  and  mankind. 
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Lot  them  pursue  without  profaning — point  out  a  purpose  at  which 
to  aim,  and  let  it  be  steadily  followed,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of, 
and  *' never  over-stepping  the  modesty  of  nature."  Thus  mingling 
with  the  great  stream  of  intellectual  progress,  adding  to  it  as  the 
rivulet  adds  to  the  "mighty  father  of  waters," — not  muddying  the 
stream,  but,  by  its  clearness,  purifying  that  which  was  already  pure. 

Not  exalting  any  part  over  the  other,  but  combining  all  in  one 
harmonious  whole,  rendering  the  education  of  our  3'outh  what  it  should 
ever  be,  ennobling  in  its  tendency  and  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  one  of  America's  own 
Poets — who  has  taken  a  lofty  view  of  the  matter. 


CilARLES   SpRAGUE. 

When  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath, 
An  Angel  left  her  place  in  Heaven, 

And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sinless  path ; 
'Twas  Art !  sweet  Art!  new  radiance  broke 

When  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground, 
And  thus,  with  seraph  voice,  she  spoke : 

*'  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 

Where  noontide  sun  had  never  blazed; 
The  thistle  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled, 

And  Nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things, 

At  Art's  command  to  him  are  given. 
The  Village  grows,  the  City  springs. 

And  point  their  spires  of  Faith  to  Ileaven. 

He  rends  the  oak,  and  bids  it  ride, 

To  guanl  the  shores  its  beauty  graced ; 
He  smites  the  rock, — ^upheaved  in  pride, 

See  towers  of  strengtli  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal. 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

In  fields  of  air  ho  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame. 

That  quivers  round  the  throne  on  higli. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace: 
His  power  subduing,  space  and  time, 

L'uiks  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


APPENDIX   D. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  PAPER 

READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 

BY  REV.  D.  WASHBURN,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Washburn  commenced  by  saying  that,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  from  Mr.  Emerson,  and  that,  too,  on  the  authority  of  Bacon, 
that  the  world  was  mainly  indebted  to  young  men  for  its  great  progres- 
sive impulses  in  education,  still  he  preferred  to  listen  to  such  older 
men  as  Mr.  E.  and  the  Right  Reverend  President.  It  was  with  great 
diffidence  that  he  proceeded  to  lay  his  first  offering  on  the  altar  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 

In  presenting  his  subject  with  a  view  to  disclosing  the  Career  of 
Civilization^  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  origin  of  mankind.  But  without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
that  point,  he  assumed  it  as  settled,  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
that  no  account  of  the  universal  Genesis  is  more  entitled  to  confiding 
credit  than  that  recorded  by  Moses. 

There  was  the  first  authentic 'history.  It  alone  was  reliable  as 
primeval  record.  Its  statements  relative  to  creation  and  the  fall  of  man 
being  received,  and  its  account  of  the  subsequent  prevalence  of  sin 
with  the  consequent  deluge,  being  accredited,  we  may  take  our  position 
by  the  Babel  of  Shinai,  to  note  and  ponder  the  unfolding  problem. 
Here  are  gathered  the  survivors  of  the  flood,  but  soon  to  be  scattered. 
From  that  strange  confusion  of  tongues,  with  its  deep  philosophy,  we 
may  follow  the  separating  bands.  Shall  we  fail  to  perceive  the  un- 
steady, tottlin^  step  of  humanity  as  guided  by  natural  affection  under 
patriarchal  rule,  towards  that  which  we  term  civilization  ?  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  in  Asia,  and  Meroe,  far  up  among  the  Ethiopian  branches 
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of  the  Nile,  cacli  in  its  own  way,  might  bo  seen  performing  their 
allotted  part.  And  slowly  that  religious  influence  wbicli  was  beginning 
the  oareor  of  man's  improvement,  moved  like  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  H^ryptiaii  river,  towards  the  Mediterranean.  For  if  it  reared  the 
gloomy  magnificence  of  India  and  China,  it  doomed  them  to  a  dreary 
monotony  uf  physical  and  spiritual  despotism,  which  only  now,  and 
very  rehietantly,  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  European  civilization. 

I'hieiiig  ourselves,  then,  in  the  midst  of  those  out-going  pioneers, 
we  may  see  how  they  strive  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  what  they  are 
achieving.  ])o  they  see  far  down  the  vista  of  futurity,  that  the 
strugirle  must  never  end  till  mankind  regain  their  lost  happiness  ?  Do 
tliey  feel  themselves  the  heralds  of  an  heavenly  attainment  ?  Do  they 
realize  how  sl;)W  and  painful  the  task  "revocare  grandum  supcrasque 
evadere  ad  auras  ?''  Do  they  know  that  an  invisible  power  will  conduct 
this  grand  drama  of  earth  to  a  glorious  consummation  ?  And  can  they 
anticipate  that  three  thousand  years  after  them,  the  sons  of  learning 
will  dwell  up(»n  the  representation  of  their  incipient  labors  with  some- 
what of  that  sympathy  which  -ililneas  felt  when  standing  with  his  faith- 
ful Achat c^**,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  saw  pictured  on  its  walls  the 
bloody  battle  and  its  heroic  charact<?rs  of  a  far-off  shore  ? 

]Jut  this  great  historical  painting  has  not  yet  been  wrought. 

Here  and  there  detached  portions,  of  more  or  less  perfection,  lie 
scattered  along  the  way. 

The  age  calls  loudly  for  the  great  artist  who  has  time,  talent,  inspi- 
ration and  means,  for  both  conceiving  aright  this  magnificent  design, 
and  expressing  it  on  the  living  canvass. 

This  occcsion,  however,  will  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  the  summa 
vestigia  verum — only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  elemental  streams  from 
their  orient  source,  till,  singly  great,  and  unitedly  irresistible,  they 
comminpfle  in  American  civilization. 

Such  a  panoramic  view  must,  of  course,  be  so  extremely  ntpid  jis  to 
forbid  any  protracted  dwelling  upon  particulars,  however  interesting. 

Our  purpose  only  contemi)latcs  such  a  bold  sketching  of  outline  as 
shall  disclose  that  human  hhOtry  is  a  tjnmtl  and  i/*ft  vnjlni.<hc(I  ff/strm. 

Taking  the  elemental  constituents  of  our  nature  as  2^hi/tiicafy  infel- 
led  mil  and  qnriiual,  ^Fr.  Washburn  proceeded  to  trace,  with  peculiar 
discernment,  their  separate  development,  and  subsequent  tendencies  to 
combination. 

After  sketching  the  first  manifestations  of  the  intellectual  among 
the  post-deluvians,  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  Peii>ians,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  element,  the  intellectual,  as  it 
passed  from  ^Ieroc  thr«»ugh  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  uniting  with 
the  Indo-rhenician,  culminated  in  Greece. 

lladiating,  said  he,  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  land  of  Pharaohs, 
gleams  of  light  had  already  glanced,  from  the  temple-top  of  Cretan 
Ida,  upon  the  stalwart  form  of  the  wild  Pelasgian. 
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Awakened  and  interested  by  its  morning  gleams,  the  blind  old 
Maconian,  startled  by  the  fearful  shout  that  rolled  up  from  the 
tumbling  walls  of  Ilium,  commenced  his  ecstatic  song  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles.  Th%proud  Grecian,  whose  eye  had  hitherto  kindled  only  in 
the  fierce  conflict,  where  himself  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  listens  with 
wrapt  delight  to  the  passionate  rhapsody  which  recounts  the  exploits  of 
heroes  and  the  gods.  Thought  is  excited — wild  and  passionate,  un- 
doubtedly, yet  verily  thought.  ]5y  degrees  their  public  gatherings 
from  the  crowd  around  the  Thespian  cart,  up  to  the  applauded  contest 
of  the  Olympic  games,  lose  somewhat  of  their  grossness,  as  there 
grows  around  them,  brighter  and  brighter,  a  splendid  halo  of  intellectual 
light. 

There,  in  "  thoughts  that  voluntayly  move  harmonious  numbers," 
the  poet  breathes  the  sentiments  of  love,  the  goodliness  of  virtue,  and 
the  lofty  deeds  of  heroism.  Years  afterward  the  simple  and  child-like 
Herodotus,  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  lovely  nine,  and  the 
artistic,  yet  circumstantial  Thucydidcs,  record  the  varied  events  of 
history.  The  orator,  on  the  jSjy/ua,  or  in  the  o^yoja,  touches  the  passion- 
strings  of  an  imaginative  throng,  "  with  all  the  omnipotence  of  words," 
increasing,  if  possible,  their  idolatrous  devotion  to  the  State.  Paint- 
ing on  the  glowing  canvass,  and  sculpture  in  the  breathing  marble, 
bespeak  the  well-trained  hand,  the  practised  eye,  refined  taste,  and 
bold  conception.  Socrates  tarries  in  the  marble  city  of  IMinerva,  com- 
mending all  manner  of  virtues,  reverence,  honesty,  temperance,  indus- 
try and  chastity,  and  having  cited  the  ever-instructive  example  of  the 
tempted,  but  triumphant  Hercules,  receives  his  thankless  reward  in  the 
poisoned  cup.  With  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  departed  master, 
Plato  soars  far  away  above  his  fellow-mortals,  till  almost  seeming  to 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  twilight  dawn  of  a  better  day,  soon  to  be 
ushered  in  by  a  bright  particular  star  in  the  east. 

These  are  the  men  at  whose  departure  history  records,  verily  the  In-  , 
tellecl  has  done  its  best  for  sin-stricken  humanity.  While  yet  truth, 
sorrowing,  adds,  in  the  language  of  Coleridge :  "  Philosophy  flitted  across 
the  night  of  heathenism  like  the  lanthorn  fly  of  the  tropics,  a  light  and 
an  ornament  to  itself,  but  alas  !  only  an  ornament  to  the  surrounding 
darkness." 

Whence,  then,  cometh  a  better  element  ? 

To  this  the  speaker  proceeded  to  respond  by  rc^^ewing  the  historic 
chart,  and  tracing,  with  nice  delineation,  the  introduction,  progress  and 
final  high  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  element.  The  Bible  and  His- 
tory coinciding  through  all,  he  had  no  difliculty  in  pursuing  the  path- 
way of  this  other  and  indispensable  element  of  civilization.  From 
Shinai  and  Chaldea  through  Egypt  and  by  Sinai,  it  led  through  deep 
baptisms  and  painful  sufferings  to  the  marvellous  love  of  God,  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  To  this  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  these  two  elements 
of  all  true  civilization,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual,  were  separately 
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traced.  The  question  of  their  uniting  leads  to  further  investigationy 
when  the  inscription  upon  a  heathen  altar,  "  to  the  unknown  God,"  is 
poen.  arresting  the  attention  of  one  who  presented  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  these  very  elements.  Paul,  the  scholar  and  the^^hristian,  stand- 
ing nn  Mars  Hill,  kindles  a  light  in  presence  of  the  Athenian?,  a  light 
touching  at  once  the  Author  of  creation  and  the  destiny  of  man,  a  light, 
illustniting  the  chanicter  of  the  one  and  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  other,  such  as  Demosthenes  had  never  seen.  But  the  seat  of 
empire  had  pa<>sed  over  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Rome  worships  in 
the  t«Muple  of  Mars,  and  Minerva  receives  the  homage  of  few.  Rome's 
eagle  hath  stretched  its  wings  over  half  the  earth,  but  the  fierce  bird  is 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  millions.  There  are  few  who  have  garnered 
the  rich  fruits  nf  Grecian  intellect  for  consumption  or  for  seed,  and  their 
number  is  still  less,  who  in  the  midst  of  avarice  and  ambition  and  sen- 
suality, are  ready  for  the  reception  «if  the  better  element. 

(Grecian  polity,  running  on  into  Roman  citizenship,  had  doubtless 
opened  a  way  for  the  receptitm  of  Christianity,  but  their  mythological 
religion,  however  much  it  had  lost  of  the  mysterious  influence  which  it 
had  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  was  still  deeply  interwoven  with  their 
most  chorished  institutions. 

When  it  was  endangered,  all  the  darkest  passions  were  roused  to  vio- 
lence Hence  the  tragic  terror  of  those  evil  days — the  mob's  wild  shout 
and  the  lion's  roar  over  the  dying  Christian  I  And,  we  are  ready  to 
ask,  what  is  this  bloody  and  boastful  empire  to  contribute  for  the  prb- 
niotiou  of  human  welfare  ? 

Where  shall  we  look  for  a  reply  if  not  to  the  long-wrought  civil  law 
partially  inscribed  on  the  twelve  tables  transmitted  and  condensed  bj 
Triboiiiun  into  the  Code  and  Pandicts  of  Justinian,  and  so  standing  out 
amid  imposing  monuments  and  trophies  of  a  conquered  world,  prepared 
fur  till*  sirviieof  Christianity?  This  was  a  product  of  the  Roman 
national  litV*,  whose  use  is  vet  untold.  But  after  vears  of  torture  and 
suffering,  the  votaries  of  the  new  religion,  having  organized  an  eccle- 
siastical b.HJy,  are  seen  striving  amid  the  solemn  mockery  of  the  royal 
purple,  to  place  their  chosen  chief  on  the  imperial  throne.  Alas!  for 
the  aim — is  this  all?  True,  the  intellectual  element  had  found  a 
Cieero  and  J  Ira-ace  and  Tacitus,  and  a  holy  fervor  has  inspired  Tertulian 
an«l  Origin  and  Chrysost(»m,  but  still  to  the  eye  that  comprchendeth 
all,  tluTc  is  something  wanting. 

T"  dctrnn.nt?  this  want  is  next  the  roqui.site.  To  this  end  the  speaker 
surveyed  with  rapidity  the  salient  points  of  the  era,  and  said  : — 

Wlio  knuws  wherefore  the  hordes  of  the  northern  forests  are  wander- 
ing to  and  tVo,  ami  warring  with  each  other? 

\\x\  a>s;ired  they  have  their  mission  to  fulfil.  Their  career  is  accord- 
ingly traced,  till  they  stand  commingled,  rudely,  yet  vitally,  with  the 
powers  that  wtTc.  They  might  seem  to  represent  the  physical  element 
— iiliir!}*  with  a  vengeance — pei*sonal  independence  that  needed  to  come 
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in  contact  with  t£e  achievements  of  int^llect^  and  aspiring  enterprise^ 
that  wanted,  also,  the  spiritual  of  Christianity. 

These  were  the  elements  whose  conflict  threw  a  pall  of  darkness  over 
continental  Europe.     A  thousand  years  can  scarce  unite  them. 

The  religious  principle  represented  hy  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
others,  as  represented  by  Charles  Martel,  Charlemagne,  and  Feudalism, 
or  acting  through  them,  were  successively  touched  upon,  while  in  the 
institutions  of  chivalry,  and  its  effects,  the  conflicting  principles  seemed 
almost  blending. 

Thence,  over  the  sea  of  human  life,  the  eye  was  guided  to  catch,  with 
philosophic  ken,  the  tendencies  of  its  restless  currents,  till  at  length, 
their  commingling  tide  is  '^  taken  at  its  flood.'' 

The  Moor  and  the  Northman,  the  Bible  and  the  School,  Boscclin  and 
Abelard,  Petrarch  and  the  art  of  Printing,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
the  Church  and  Luther,  Kepler  and  Galileo,  the  Italian  Medici  and  the 
Free  Cities,  all  are  summoned  as  to  a  telegraphic  testimony.  Catching 
thence  the  verdict  of  History,  that  not  on  the  continent  was  to  be 
the  first  vital  union,  the  speaker  arrayed  another  people  who  taught 
to  hear  prosperity  and  adversity  by  the  varied  fortune  of  their  struggles 
with  the  Danish  invaders,  had  yielded  to  the  Norman  conqueror  as 
if  to  practise  the  lesson  imposed  on  Cedric  the  Saxon,  in  that  inimi- 
table story  of  Ivanhoe.  Here  again,  from  the  accumulated  evidence 
of  both  past  and  present,  the  time  and  place  were  clearly  shewn  of  a 
'' splendid  approximation  toward  the  harmonious  union  of  all  the 
elements  of  civilization." 

"  The  very  year  tljat  the  revived  religion  was  assuming  '  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,'  the  myriad-minded  Shakspeare  was  born,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  was  three  years  old,  and  their  sovereign  was  winning, 
from  improving  millions,  the  aifcctionate  title  of  the  good  Queen  Bess." 

*'  Well  might  the  world  look  up  with  admiration  at  this  most  nearly 
perfect  union  it  had  ever  yet  beheld,  of  faith  reformed^  law  renewed^ 
and  knowledge  revived,^* 

But  now,  as  if  no  time  or  opportunity  was  to  be  lost,  another  wit- 
ness, even  the  "  New  World,"  stands  at  the  tribunal  of  history. 

Without  an  attempt  to  rehearse  the  graphic  account  of  this  con- 
secutive testimony,  one  or  two  statements  only  shall  be  cited,  and  the 
conclusion  briefly  given. 

"The  rarest  union  of  prudent,  intellectual  foresight,  tempered 
fervor  of  religion,  and  earnest  love  of  liberty,  stands  out  in  the  bold 
relief  of  Washington,  to  guide  the  little  van-guard  of  American 
nationality  through  the  dark  storm-night  of  septennial  warfare,  up  to 
the  glad  sunlight  of  perennial  victory.  And  as  if  warned  by  heaven 
to  teach  his  people  that  true  national,  as  well  as  individual  life,  con- 
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sists  in  tho  union  of  intfllect,  religion  and  freedom,  he  combines  in 
the  unity  of  his  first  cabinet,  tho  most  worthy  exponents  of  thflBe 
three  elements  of  civilization^  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson." 

T*  ^r  ^^  ^r  ^^  ^^  ^n  ^n 

'^  Far  enough,  then,  from  vain-glorying,  humbled  rather  with  a  senM 
of  untold  responsibility,  can  we,  not  merely  as  Americans,  but  as  mm^ 
can  we  feel  that  the  spot  on  which  we  stand  to  do  or  die  is  other  than 
peculiar,  and  peculiar,  too,  with  privileges  ?  Is  it  not  a  vantage 
ground  at  once  commanding  and  awful  ?" 

^^»  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Ilere,  at  last,  every  part  of  our  nature  is  brought  into  action,  aad 
left  free  for  confluent  development.  Is  not  this  the  result  of  a  well- 
ordered  concurrence  along  the  eventful  past,  a  superhuman  proviflioii 
of  air,  earth,  fire  and  water,  such  as  no  other  continent  can  boast,  and 
the  conciliation  of  antagonist  forces  in  the  adoption  of  a  constitatiiNi 
wisely  adapted  to  the  government  of  a  people  from  every  clime,  kindrad 
and  nation  ?*  *  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  *  If  this  theory  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  thna 
imperfectly,  because  from  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  all  too  rapidly 
sketehed,  be  true,  what  a  flood  of  light  is  let  in  upon  those  dark  plaoM 
in  the  record  of  the  past,  which  have  bewildered  some  of  tho  brighleal 
intellects  of  the  world  !  Its  very  simplicity  is  its  strongest  commendft* 
tion.  Such  a  view  of  historic  truth,  once  thoroughly  received  by  the 
geuerous  mind  of  Gibbon,  could  his  vigorous  pen  have  wrought  tt 
impress  so  cheerless  and  desponding  ?  Could  the  gifted  Humo  hftTS 
recorded  such  lessons  of  fatalism  and  misanthropy  */  The  more  tha 
mind  dwells  upon  it,  more  and  more,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  thk 
hypothesis  reveal  its  possession  of  the  true  electric  ohain.  No  ftet 
disclosed  by  tho  Neibuhrs,  the  Champollions  or  Ilumboldts,  conflicts 
with  it.  Every  conclusion  of  philology  and  science  but  confirms  IL 
And  probability  hails  it  from  the  investigations  of  the  scholar,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  christian.  Here,  indeed,  the  first  prophecy  after 
the  deluge,  uttered  with  humiliation  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  seems 
fulfilled  by  the  enlargement  of  Japheth  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem| 
and  holding  Canaan  in  bondage. 

And  why  may  not  far  more  glorious  fulfilments  be  anticipated  in  % 
land  rich  with  yet  uncovered  treasures,  and  teeming  with  every  requi- 
site of  climate,  soil,  and  physical  formation  ?  Very  peculiar  and 
wonderful,  it  is  true,  is  our  connexion  with  a  people  of  whom  it  is 
prophesied,  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God." 
And  so  near  are  w^e  brought  to  the  cradle  of  the  race  in  the  circling 
career  of  civilization,  that  heathen  Chinamen  on  our  "  gold  coast"  haTd 
been  permitted  to  rear  their  temple  as  it  were  a  standing  reminder  to 
nominal  christians,  that  there  is  a  covetousness  which  is  idolatry.     Bat 
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hamiliating  lessons  are  sometimes  wholesome,  and  their  influence  is 
none  the  less  salutary,  whether  upon  individuals  or  nations,  when  sum- 
moned to  their  highest  enterprises. 

To  us  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  history  distinctly  summoning 
the  American  people. 

Awarding  to  other  nations  and  kindreds  their  full  share  in  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  we  tiay  challenge  the  best  qn  earth,  to  a 
noble  emulation  in  ^e  working  out  of  what  is  yet  to  be. 

Such,  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
teachings  of  history,  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  consideration. 
It  shrinks  from  no  severity  of  investigation.  It  deprecates  only  the 
condemnation  of  neglect.  It  invites  the  educator,  the  scholar  and  the 
philanthropist,  divested  only  of  prejudice,  to  probe  and  examine  it 
without  reserve.  Let  them  question  the  muse  of  history  till  convinced 
that  no  answer  can  even  be  tortured  from  her  to  conflict  with  this 
interpretation. 

I  speak  to  many  practical  teachers,  who  know,  from  painful  expe- 
rience, how  very  difficult  it  is  for  their  pupils  to  discern  anything  in 
history  but  an  aggregation  of  isolated  facts.  They  may  learn,  indeed, 
from  text  books,  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  ancient  and  modem,  but 
any  dependent  relationship  in  this  or  that,  any  unity  of  design  in  all 
human  history,  is  not  perceived.  From  myriad  earnest  hearts,  I  hear  the 
prayer  of  Ajax,  "  0  give  me  light !"  To  all  such,  universal  history 
is  a  vast  labyrinth  without  definite  beginning,  and  of  manifold  mazes. 
How  important  then  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  disclose  to  others,  that 
through  its  darkest  places  there  surely  runs  a  guiding  clue,  let  down 
from  the  habitation  of  Deity,  far  back  in  the  illimitable  past,  which, 
ext'Cnding  round  this  world  of  ours  and  reaching  up  to  the  one  step 
lower  than  the  angels,  is  fastened  to  the  throne. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  by  the  consciousness  of  my  own  motives  in  participating  in 
your  deliberations,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  would  have  the  children 
of  another  generation  grow  up,  if  possible,  to  the  stature  of  a  perfect 
manhood.  To  this  end  you,  at  least,  should  understand  what  is  the 
nett  product  evolved,  thus  far,  in  human  history.  In  all  the  elementary 
training  of  children,  and  certainly  not  less  in  academic  and  collegiate 
instruction,  the  teacher  should  distinctly  perceive  both  what  is  desirable 
and  what  mankind  have  already  demonstrated  to  be  attainable.  While 
educating  the  intellect,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  reason's  standard  for 
humanity  includes  also  the  physical  tenement  and  its  immaterial 
spirit.  To  develope  these  all  in  perfect  symmetry,  is  the  supreme 
attainment  of  education.  We  have  all  the  lessons  of  history,  national, 
sectional  and  individual — we  have  all  external  facilities,  all  noble  in- 
ducements, and  a  glorious  cloud  of  witnesses, — ^it  were  a  burning  shame 
not  to  excel. 
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APPENDIX   E. 


ON  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS. 

iij:ad  before  the  association 

BY  IIOX.  THOMAS  H.  BURllOWES,  OF  TENNSYLVAXIA. 

The  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  wholly  devoted  to  the  course  of 
Education,  arc : 

1.  The  Common  School  Journal,  16  pages,  8vo.,  published  semi- 
annually, in  Boston,  Mass ;  commenced  Nov.  1838,  and  now  in  the 
14th  vol.     William  B.  Fowle,  Editor.     Terms  one  dollar  per  annum. 

2.  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  32  pages,  8vo., 
published  monthly,  at  Hartford;  commenced  August,  1848,  and  now 
in  the  Gth  vol.     Henry  Barnard,  Editor.     Terms  one  dollar. 

3.  3IASSACHUSETTS  Teacher,  32  pages,  8vo.,  published  monthly, 
in  Boston.  Edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association ;  commenced  in  Jan.  1848,  and  now  in  the  5th  vol.  Terms 
one  dollar. 

4.  Journal  op  Education,  8  pages,  4to.,  published  semi-monthly, 
at  Ikth,  Maine;  commenced  Oct.  1851,  and  now  in  the  2nd  vol..  J. 
II.  Huston,  Editor.     Terms  one  dollar. 

5.  Ohio  Journal  op  Education,  32  pages,  8vo.,  published  month- 
ly, at  Columbus.  Edited  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  and  now  in  the  1st 
vol.     Terms  one  dollar. 
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6.  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine,  16  pages,  8vo.,  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  Providence ;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  and  now  in 
the  1st  vol.     E.  R.  Potter,  Editor.     Terms  one  dollar. 

7.  American  Educationist,  32  pages,  large  Svo.,  published 
monthly,  at  Cleveland;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  and  now  in  the  1st 
vol.  K.  Maltby,  Editor,  and  A.  D.  "VVright,  Associate.  Terms  one 
dollar. 

8.  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  32  pages,  large  8vo.,  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  Lancaster,  Penna;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  as  the 
Lancaster  County  School  Journal,  and  now  in  its  1st .  vol.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes,  Editgr.     Terms  one  dollar. 

There  are  some  other  periodicals,  whose  columns  are  devoted,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  cause  of  education,  published  in  various 
parts  of  the  union,  and  rendering  valuable  service.  But,  as  the  titles 
and  character  of  only  a  few  are  known,  they  will  not  be  named  here. 

The  circulation  of  the  periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education,  is  unknown;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  allowance  of 
2000  subscribers  to  each,  is  rather  above  than  under  the  actual  num- 
ber. 

These  facts  show  a  list  of  eight  periodicals,  wholly  devoted  to  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  16,000 
copies. 

Taking  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a  medium  State  in  educational  rank, 
as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  is  supposed  that  in  her  population  of 
about  2,400,000,  there  are  now  at  least  14,000  Teachers  of  all  grades, 
and  10,000  Directors,  Trustees  and  other  persons,  officially  connected 
with  the  management  of  Educational  Institutions ;  making  24,000,  or 
one  one-hundreth  of  her  whole  population.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  being,  in  round  numbers,  called  24,000,000,^ the  same 
ratio  would  show  240,000  as  the  number  of  teachers  and  others  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  business  of  education  in  the  whole  Union. 
But,  throwing  olT  one-half  of  this  last  number,  in  order  to  be  far  within 
the  bounds  of  a  safe  estimate,  there  still  remains*  120,000  persons  of 
this  description,  to  whom  educational  periodicals  naturally  look  for 
support,  and  without  a  living  support  from  whom,  they  cannot  exist. 

The  number  of  educationalists  by  profession  and  office  being  thus  at 
least  120,000,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  to  educational  periodicals 
not  more  than  16,000,  it  would  seem  that  the  ratio  of  circulation  is 
less  than  one  in  eight  of  those  mainly  interested,  and  chiefly  intended 
to  be  aided. 

This  state  of  things  naturally  gives  occasion  to  the  following  ques-. 
tions: 
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Arc  educational  periodicals  really  so  necessary,  and  calculated  to  be 
80  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  as  is  generally  supposed  ? 

If  they  are,  why  are  they  not  more  fully  appreciated  and  better 
supported  ? 

What  are  the  best  means  of  causing  them  to  effect  their  full  mcaflure 
of  benefit  ? 

Are  educational  periodicals  really  so  necessary,  and  calculated  to  be 
so  beuoficial  to  the  cause  of  education  as  is  generally  asserted  ? 

When  the  mass  of  miud  is  to  be  influenced  by  mind,  that  mode  of 
operation  is  to  be  preferred  which  will  reach  efficiently  the  greatest 
number  of  minds  in  the  shortest  time.  This  agency  is,  beyond  all 
question,  that  of  the  press ;  and  the  iteration  of  this  agency  is  the 
periodical  press. 

A  spoken  discourse  has  its  attractiveness  and  its  charms  beyond  a 
printi^d  one.  Whether  these  are  caused  by  the  graces  of  delivery,  the 
absence  of  all  labor  or  effort  from  the  hearer,  except  tbat  of  sitting 
still  aud  beiug  delighted  and  instructed  at  the  same  time,  or  the  some- 
what selfish  feeling  on  his  part,  that  he  is  one  of  the  favored  few  who 
are  receiving  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit,  it  is  here  needless  to  deter- 
mine. I^ut  the  fact  is  certain,  ^hat  the  effect  is  the  most  unreliable 
aud  fleeting  of  any  produced  by  the  operation  of  mind  on  mind. 
For  want  of  that  habit,  or  rather,  acquired  faculty,  of  "  right  listen- 
ing/' wliich  has  been  so  well  explained  and  so  properly  insisted  on 
before  the  Association,  as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  sound  education, 
aud  the  production  of  which,  it  is  feared,  will  be  one  of  its  last  fruits 
in  this  rapid  and  impatient  generation  of  ours,  spoken  discourses,  in 
addition  to  their  fleeting  nature,  do  not  always  make  the  same  impres- 
sion on  all  the  minds  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  or,  what  is  as  un- 
fortuuat<>,  the  main  object,  the  master-idea  of  the  speaker  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  glare  of  some  ornament^  or  the  beauty  of  a  mere 
illustration. 

]3ut  lifeia  scripta  manet,  the  printed  page  remains  with  us.  If  we 
do  not  fully  comprehend  its  meaning  at  one  reading,  we  can  recur  to 
it,  or  rather,  it  will  come  back  and  back  and  back  again,  to  us,  till  it 
have  done  its  perfect  work.  At  first,  too,  its  beauties  may  dazzle,  or 
its  profundity  bewilder ;  but  there  seems  to  be  that  peculiar  provision 
in  th(i  unper verted  human  mind,  for  its  own  improvement,  which  causes 
it,  whenever  even  the  inkling  of  a  sound  idea  is  presented  to  it,  never  to 
rest  satisfied,  but  by,  frequently,  a  kind  of  involuntary  action,  to  labor 
and  stretch  forth,  and  try  round,  until  the  whole  be  realized  and  the 
longing  satisfied. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  speaker  often  failing,  no  matter  how 
cloqueut,  profound  or  logic^il,  in  effecting  just  the  kind  of  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  intended ;  so,  in  the  case  of  the 
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writer,  liis  first  effort  may  not,  even  upon  review  by  himself,  so  clearly 
express,  or  so  fully  convey  his  sentiments  as  he  designed.  Hence  the 
iteration  or  periodicity  of  communication  between  him  and  his  readers, 
would  seem  to  be  an  essential  feature  in  this  kind  of  instruction. 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  school-master  needs  instruction  ?  For,  if 
the  object  of  an  educational  periodical  be  to  afford  instruction  on 
matters  connected  with  general  education;  and  if  teachers  form  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  expected  readers,  it  must  follow  that  they 
are  the  class  intended  mainly  to  be  instructed.  That  this  is  so,  seems 
strange  at  first  sight,  to  many.  Let  them,  however,  apply  for  answer 
to  the  intelligent,  improving,  and  conscientious  teacher ;  and  he  will 
say,  yes  I  I  do  need  instruction.  I  need  to  know  what  has  been  done 
by  the  great  masters  before  my  time.  I  need  to  know  wherein  they 
succeeded,  and  wherein  they  failed,  and  why.  I  need  to  know  what 
others  are  now  doing,  and  how  they  do  it.  I  need  to  know  what 
improvements  are  contemplated ;  what  reasons  are  adduced  for  them ; 
what  means  are  suggested  to  give  them  form  and  success.  In  short,  I 
desire  to  know  my  profession,  and  its  condition  over  the  whole  land. 
I  want  precisely  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  received  through  the 
pages  of  well  conducted  educational  periodicals. 

This  is  the  reply  of  the  sensible,  improving  teacher,  and  it  is  decisive. 
What  the  other  kind  of  teacher  might  say,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
stop  to  ask.  He  will  be  put  on  the  stand  in  reply  to  the  next  inquiry, 
which  is : 

If  educational  periodicals  be  necessary  and  beneficial,  why  are  they 
not  more  fully  appreciated  and  better  supported  ? 

The  answer  has  no  doubt  been  anticipated.  It  is  because  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  and  directors  and  trustees,  are  so  careless  of  their  own 
best  interests,  as  neither  to  have  inquired  into  the  matter,  nor  discovered 
the  true  relation  of  educational  periodicals  to  themselves,  nor  even 
their  own  true  relation  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  through  it  to 
the  world.  Surely,  if  they  were  properly  informed  on  these  subjects, 
or  wished  properly  to  inform  themselves,  they  would  not  merely  support, 
but  they  would  combine  and  force  into  existence,  all  over  the  land, 
these  most  efficient  agents  of  professional  instruction,  intelligence  and 
distinction. 

That  they  have  not  heretofore  done  so,  is  proof  undeniable  of  the 
truth  of  the  answer.  If  there  had  heretofore  been  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion thoroughly  aroused  and  convinced  on  this  subject,  the  necessity 
for  these  remarks  would  not  have  existed.  They  would  have  constitu- 
ted that  resting  point  for  the  lever,  by  means  of  which,  the  ancient 
philosopher  felt  he  could  move  the  earth.  That  educational  periodicals 
do  now  exist  at  all ;  and  that  the  question  is  not,  shall  or  shall  they 
not  be  established  f  but,  why  are  they  not  better  supported  ?  is  also 
proof  that  this  requisite  proportion  of  thoroughly  aroused  teachers. 
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(Iocs  now  exist.  ITonce  it  is,  that  within  the  present  year,  the  num- 
)tor  of  periodicak  has  been  doubled^  and  the  general  admission  and 
dot orm illation  seem  to  be,  that  they  must  be  supported.  This  leads  to 
the  hist,  and  most  important  of  the  inquiries  proposed. 

Wliat  arc  the  best  means  of  causing  Educational  Periodicals  to  effect 
thoir  full  measure  of  benefit  ? 

In  the  first  place :  AVhat  is  an  Educational  Periodical  ?  It  is  a  pub- 
lication put  forth  at  regular  intervals,  and  containing  matter  intended 
to  raise  and  spread  and  increase  the  means  of  improving  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  youth  of  any  given  commu- 
iiiiy.  Tooflfect  this  great  object,  it  must  continually  present,  thoroughly 
investigate,  and  attractively  illustrate  these  means.  Short  of  this,  it 
fails. 

But,  in  the  second  place :  Who  are  qualified  to  perform  this  difficult 
ta-jk?  iScarcelv  anv  one  man,  however  learned  or  devoted.  Its  com- 
plete  performance  demands  too  many  varied  gifts  and  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, botli  theoretical  and  practical,  to  be  possessed,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, by  any  single  person.  The  same  writer  may,  for  a  time,  render 
sneli  a  publication  sufficiently  interesting  and  useful,  to  ensure  its 
cxistenoe  during  that  time ;  but  soon,  either  his  sources  of  knowledge 
will  b.eonie  exhausted,  or  his  peculiar  views  obnoxious  to  its  readers; 
aiid  in  either  event,  the  withdrawal  of  interest  and  of  support  must 
rotulr.  It  w«»uld  therefore  seem,  that  a  combination  of  gifts  and 
ku  nvloiljre  is  indispensably  requisite  to  continued  success.     Hence, 

In  the  thirvl  place:  ()f  what  shall  this  combination  consist?  It 
niu^-t  I'Misist  of  the  combination  of  those  talents,  acquirements  and 
]»ri  iVs.-innal  exporit-nee.  which,  from  their  own  fulness,  will  be  able  to 
ji.iur  out  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  wants  of  those  to  be  instructed. 
in  "tluT  w.»rils.  to  be  elTii.ient.  influential  au'l  thorough,  it  must  mainly 
i-:i'i<*  if  T'ti'lifrfi.  The  voluiiteor  theorist  may.  now  and  even  again, 
>rriki»  «'Ui  and  a  Ivanee  an  usil'ul  idt-a,  or  a  valuable  improvement  in 
i!. »  art  if  teiirhiniT  and  in  tlie  man:^i:>  nuut  i-f  a  school,  or  in  the 
i».!.v  r  iK't:;i!s  of  the  e«lue.itional  pn\ess :  .ml  the  eoramunieations  and 
:.i  1  of  >;uh  will  Iv.  to  this  oxti-nt,  valuable,  and  ought  to  l.io  sought 
f-r.  Kwn  tlie  rrroneous  j'rposlti.ms  of  well-meaning  theorists,  will 
b."  1'" ''-.u  tivo  of  iTi'od,  bv  the  truth  whieh  must  neccssarilv  be  cvol- 
%.  <  in  t'l  ir  Tv  tutation.  l»ut  tVr  porniancnt  attractiveness,  interest  and 
r.ri'.itv,  thi'  Kluoatioual  IVrii-.lival  nul^^  mainlv  deread  on  the  Educa- 
t;  "A'A  rr.«tVs>i-^n. 

r.^.-liY  :  W::a:  pa.ie  of  tonrl-crs  shnild  contribute  to  these  peri- 
r.'iv. 'si  A*  ."  ;;rv^  tv^  bo  ir.struetod  by  the  exptrienee  of  «///,  eveiy 
^i/;'.-.  :V.>i:i  tlu^  tv»ivlvr  of  t'.'.i^  l^wist  vs"i»^-irv  svhv-ol,  who  mav  have 
>.  f'.v'  I  a  Sv«;:'.\  \  \':':'\k\\\'^  of  v.^tnuii  mi  vt  disviplino.  or  encountered  an 
i::s-.rr.\  ^;i!i::il '.0  .'K:;.*!.'.  to  the  rn>:*iir.t  «^f  the  college,  who  has, 
MA..  1   I ;::   V* :'.  v;^   lii.<  \i. -a,  tV.v'   lr.;.vl  o  W'ar.-ie  of  minx!,  with  all  its 
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apparent  irregularities,  wants  and  difficulties,  but  with  its  real  harmony 
and  convergence  to  the  same  common  centre, — instruction  of  every 
rank  and  gift,  should  combine,  to  render  this  medium  for  mutual 
improvement^  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  cannot  be,  without  this 
general  union  of  effort. 

Let  the  teacher  who  has  never  pondered  on  this  subject,  only  now 
do  it,  and  attempt  to  realize  the  comfort  and  aid  to  himself,  which 
such  a  periodical  would  produce }  and  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  still  hold  back  from  receiving  and  conferring  its  bene- 
fits. The  most  hesitating  on  this  point,  will  admit  that  our  accidental 
meeting  with  another  intelligent  teacher,  and  interchange  of  sentiment 
and  experience  with  him,  have  often  proved  beneficial.  He  will  also 
admit,  that  he  goes  away  improved  and  strengthened  for  his  work, 
from  every  educational  meeting  which  he  attends.  Then  here  is  an 
easily  attended  meeting  of  mind  with  mind — ^a  regularly  recurring 
association  of  opinions  and  ideas,  and  a  permanent  report  of  both, 
which  can  neither  be  distorted  by  a  wrong,  nor  lost  by  a  bad  memory. 
And  among  its  best  results,  will  be  that  of  speedily  bringing  into 
existence,  that  actual  personal  association  of  Teachers — that  profes- 
sional acquaintance  and  esprit  de  corpsj  which  are  so  much  needed  at 
the  present  time.  After  frequently  reading  the  contributions  of  others, 
each  will  naturally  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  them;  and  teach- 
ers' institutes  and  associations  will  thus  be  among  the  first  and  best 
fruits  of  the  periodical. 

But  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
good  effects  of  the  educational  periodical.  They  will  all  be  certainly 
realized,  if  teachers  shall  only  determine  to  make  those  periodicals 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  alone  can  make  them. 


APPENDIX   G. 


REPORT 


READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  SWAN,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  "  the  topic  of  school  attend- 
ance, including  the  school  age,  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  the 
regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school/'  haye  consiaeied 
the  subject,  and  present  the  following 

REPOllT. 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  common  schools  at  the  a^  of 
four  years,  and  to  continue  in  attendance  until  they  shall  have  completed 
the  course  of  studies  proscribed  in  them.  Your  committee  would  not 
recommend  that  children  should  be  sent  to  school  in  all  cases,  at  so 
early  an  age ;  but  that  schools  should  be  provided  for  those  children 
whose  parents  have  not  the  means  of  directing  and  superintending  their 
early  education  at  home.  The  children  of  the  poor,  inhabiting  the 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  large  cities,  and  often  living  in  small 
rooms  and  cellars,  without  proper  light  and  ventilation,  can  hardly  be 
received  into  the  schot)l-room  at  too  early  an  age,  both  for  their  moral 
and  physical  good;  but  when  proper  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon 
thcin  at  home,  a  more  advanced  age  would  l>e  recommended. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of 
children  at  scliotd,  is  a  subject  which  lias  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
practical  teachers,  and  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  Most  of  the 
teaching  and  recitations  in  our  largo  schools,  are  conducted  in  classes; 
consecjuently,  every  absence  is  not  only  a  hindrance  to  the  individual 
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absent,  but  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  whole  class.  All  teaching  to 
be  effective,  must  be  thorough.  The  steps  to  be  taken  in  acquiring  an 
education,  must  be  gradual  and  certain.  Our  class-books  are  so 
arranged,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  such  that  no  recitation  can 
be  omitted  without  serious  injury  to  the  individual  or  to  the  school ; 
as  the  class  must  wait  for  him  to  make  up  the  lessons  omitted,  or  he 
will  experience  the  want  of  them  in  all  his  future  progress. 

The  cause  of  these  absences  may  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  the  negli- 
gence or  indifference  of  parents,  and  this  negligence  or  indifference 
arises  principally  from  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil.  Some  of  them  are  influenced  by  their  affections, 
and  yield  readily  to  the  wishes  of  their  children,  granting  them  per- 
mission to  be  absent  for  trivial  causes,  whenever  they  desire  it.  Others 
have  not  sufficient  control  over  them  to  compel  their  attendance. 
Every  experienced  and  thoughtful  teacher  has  witnessed  the  baneful 
effect  which  these  absences  have  upon  the  progress  of  a  school,  and 
many  have  been  the  expedients  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil.  Much  has 
been,  and  may  be  accomplished  by  a  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher, 
by  appealing  directly  to'  the  children.  He  should  make  it  unpopular 
in  the  schooT-room,  to  be  absent  at  any  time,  without  good  and  sufficient 
cause.  Public  sentiment  in  the  school-room  is  as  powerful  in  directing 
the  actions  of  children,  and  may  be  used  with  as  much  effect,  as  it  is 
in  directing  and  controlling  the  actions  of  men  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal affairs  of  life.  The  teacher  should  therefore  impress  it  upon  the 
children  that  he  regards  absence  from  st^hool  as  a  serious  offence ;  and 
every  instance  of  it  should  be  made  a  subject  for  investigation  and 
comment.  Ue  should  endeavor  at  all  times,  to  interest  them  in  every- 
thing which  pertains  to  the  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  school  -,  for 
it  will  always  be  found  that  those  children  who  arc  really  interested 
in  the  studies  of  the  school,  will  be  the  most  regular  and  punctual  in 
their  attendance.  Whenever  these  means  do  not  accomplish  the 
object,  as  in  all  cases  they  will  not,  let  him  appeal  to  the  parents  them- 
selves, personally  or  by  letter,  and  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  Let  him  call  upon  all  the  friends  of  education 
through  the  public  press,  to  aid  him  in  forming  and  directing  public 
sentiment  aright  upon  this  topic,  and  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  exists  among 
the  virtuous  and  intelligent  portions  of  the  community,  will  soon  be 
remedied. 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  frequent  the  streets, 
wharves  and  depots  of  our  large  cities,  that  all  these  influences  will 
fail  to  reach.  They  are  principally  the  children  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion, who  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  character  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  of  the  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring.  The 
number  of  them  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent.  More  than 
800,000  men,  women  and  children,  landed  upon  our  shores  during  the 
last  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  numbers  will  be 
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lieroaftor  annually  increased,  rather  than  diminished.  We  would  that 
it  were  so.  3Iay  God  in  his  mercy,  speed  them  hither  in  their  flight 
from  oppression,  misery  and  starvation.  There  is  room  enough  and 
brond  enough,  for  them  all.  May  we  not  believe  that  our  heavenly 
Father  intemled  from  the  beginning,  that  this  wide  and  beautiful 
dmnaiii  should  be  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  ?  That 
all  our  free  institutions  are  but  a  part  of  his  wise  designs  for  ameliorap 
tini:  and  improving  the  condition  of  man  ?  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
"What,  almost  more  than  human  progress  has  been  made  even  in  our 
own  (lay  and  generation,  in  everything  which  pertains  to  our  moral 
and  social  condition.  The  mountains  have  been  laid  low,  and  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth  been  brought  into  communion.  Art  has  usurped  the 
place  of  nature.  Improvements  have  been  designed  and  carried  for- 
ward within  a  few  years,  which  in  past  times  would  have  required  the 
labor  of  centuries ;  and  these  could  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the  patient  and  persevering  toil  of  our  foreign  population.  Let  us 
not,  then,  indulge  in  useless  repinings  at  their  coming  hither,  but  let 
us  rather  in  the  spirit  of  true  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  direct  them  to 
useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  furnish  their  children  with  the 
means  of  education,  and  even  compel  them  to  receive  it. 

Their  descendcnts  with  ours,  will  soon  occupy  the  places  we  now 
occupy  upon  the  great  theatre  of  life.  All  our  institutions,  civil  and 
religious,  are  soon  to  be  transmitted  to  their  hands.  "What  a  responsi- 
bility is  here  resting  upon  us.  "What  a  responsibility  is  imposed  upon 
this  association.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  growing 
up  in  our  midst,  in  ignorance  far  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  and  religious 
culture,  and  daily  familiarizing  themselves  with  every  species  of  vice 
and  crime.  The  records  of  our  Courts  bear  lamentable  testimony  to 
the  fearful  increase  of  crime  among  them,  and  no  one  as  yet,  has 
raised  a  voice  or  lifted  a  hand  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  clink  of  the  hammer  may  be  heard  in  all  our  cities,  building 
anew  or  repairing  and  enlarging  the  jails  and  prisons  for  their  daily 
reception,  while  our  legislators  and  philanthropists  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, or  never  learned  the  old  and  true  maxim,  that  "  an  ounce  of 
])reveution  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  "Who  then  but  this  association 
shall  arouse  the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  danger?  "We,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  immediate  duties  of  public  instruction,  are  more  fully 
sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  evil;  of  the  baneful  and  withering  effect 
which  such  children  exert  upon  the  morals  of  every  youth  in  the  com- 
munity, than  any  other  class  of  persons  possibly  can  be.  The  mer- 
chant is  in  his  counting-room  from  morn  to  night.  The  mechanic  in 
his  work-shop,  and  the  husbandman  in  his  field, — all  are  pursuing  their 
various  avocations  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  pause  not  to  consider  the 
moral  leprosy  which  is  infesting  even  our  national  character. 

Laws  must  be  enacted  upon  the  subject.  All  children,  not  engaged 
in  anyjawful  calling,  who  habitually  frequent  the  streets  and  other 
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public  places,  should  be  deemed  vagrants,  and  treated  as  such.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school.  In  most  of  the  States,  our 
schools  are  supported  by  direct  taxation  upon  property.  The  man  of 
wealth,  every  citizen  in  the  community,  whether  he  has  children  to 
send  to  school  or  not,  is  taxed  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  education 
of  youth;  and  if  he  complain,  he  is  told  that  the  support  of  common 
schools  is  essential  to  a  Republic,  even  for  the  better  security  of  per- 
sonal property,  and  even  of  life  itself.  He  is  compelled  to  pay  his 
money  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  has  a  right  to  demand,  in  return, 
that  every  child  in  the  community  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education. 

In  consideration  of  these  views,  your  Committee  would  recommend, 
that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  how  far  compulsory  education  by  the  State  is  desirable. 


APPENDIX  H. 


OX  IHE  PROPER  UODE  OF  TEACUIXG  EHlfOLOGY. 

READ   BEFORE   THE  ASSOCIATION 

by  prof.  s.  s.  halde^ian,  of  pennsylvania. 

(abstract.) 

As  usually  taught,  the  study  of  Etymology  is  an  exercise  of  the 
memory  alone,  the  reasoning  powers  being  left  unemployed,  and  as  the 
chief  end  of  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think,  judge  and  act, 
every  study  which  admits  of  it,  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  dcvclope  these  faculties. 

In  the  old  treatises  on  arithmetic,  the  answer  was  supplied  to  eveiy 
question,  and  the  pupil  was  taught  to  work  for  this  answer,  the  rcsnlt 
of  which  was,  that  he  could  not  trust  his  operations  when  his  necessi* 
ties  required  a  knowledge  of  real  arithmetic,  or  that  which  teaches  ns 
to  work  out  vnhnoicn  results.  •  So  in  teaching  Etymology,  the  pupil  is 
told  not  only  the  more  obscure  derivations  from  a  root,  but  even  the 
most  obvious  ones. 

lnst(.'ad  of  being  taught  analytically  alone,  Etymology  should  also 
be  taught  synthetically;  and  to  do  this,  the  elements  of  speech,  and 
tho  laws  which  regulate  their  interchange,  should  be  carefully  studied, 
a.'  tlioy  vary,  somewhat,  in  different  languages.  Without  this  know- 
le.l^o,  wt*  will  be  likely  to  mistake  a  derivative  form  for  a  primitive, 
an<l  rotor  an  English  word,  to  a  German  or  Latin  one,  which  may  not 
bo  ns  old  as  the  English  form. 

Tho  rolaii»ins  of  the  elements  are  given  in  most  of  the  grammars, 
bii:  in  irunoral  sd  incorrectly  that  they  are  of  no  use  for  etymological 
jnirpiMs.  In  fact  the  grammarians  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
tiii;^iii>h  botwoen  (lUfifiM/i/  and  athnity.  Thus,  X  is  merely  analogouM 
t>  .M,  in  its  ilnwing  (juality,  its  ulVinitif  being  with  B  as  that  uf  5J  is 
v.ith  D.  Wlion  the  relations  of  the  elonients  are  understood  by  the 
puiiils,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples,  the  teacher  may  pro- 
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ceed  to  give  them  a  root  word^  and  ask  them  to  run  it  through  its  possi- 
ble changes^  reporting  the  results  they  may  meet  with. 

Let  the  word  chosen,  be  the  Latin  venenum — -poison.  Now  as  the 
Latin  V  is  the  English  to,  and  Khas  its  power  in  vein,  the  first  syllable 
(equivalent  to)  wane,  may  become  hane,  as  WiUiam  becomes  Bill, 
when  shortened.  But  the  English  tent  and  Danish  telt  show  that  I  and 
n  are  interchangeable,  so  that  baneful  may  become  baleful,  a  word  for 
which  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  been  assigned. 

Tte  lexicographers  say  that  ^n€  (a  mulct)  is  allied  to  y?m«A,  because 
a  fine  finishes  a  transaction.  Yet  a  child  taught  upon  phonetic  prin- 
ciples, who  knows  ikzi  punish  is  allied  to  poena  and  punio,  will  refer 
fine  to  the  same  class.  Webster  has  not  found  hiy  "  in  any  other  lan- 
guage,'' yet  it  is  plainly  the  Latin  maqnus  and  Greek  megas  and 
pachys. 

To  succeed  in  deducing  etymologies  in  this  manner,  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation must  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  languages  used.  If 
for  example  we  turn  the  cay  of  TAC-io  (to  make)  into  sh,  we  get  a  sup- 
posed root/a«^,  from  which  make  can  never  be  derived ;  we  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  found  under  fagio,  in  those  books 
which  teach  the  pupil  to  mispronounce  Latin. 

I  have  recently  tried  this  mode  of  teaching  Etymology,  with  perfect 
success,  in  a  class  of  five  young  ladies,  each  one  of  whom  discovered 
important  etymologies  of  words,  some  of  which  the  best  lexicographers 
have  failed  to  elucidate.* 


*  An  outline  of  this  mode  is  given  in  my  Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation^ 
p.  66,  where  the  word  mug  is  deduced  from  its  primitiyes. 


DISCUSSION 


OP 


SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE. 


Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  said  he  thought  a  chief  error  in  disci- 
pline, is  omitting  to  use  the  nearer  and  more  obvious  method,  and 
resorting  to  the  ulterior.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  child's  sense  of 
right,  threats  are  sometimes  used;  these  threats  presuppose  and 
suggest  bad  conduct,  and  subject  the  teacher  to  an  obligation  to  carry 
out  the  promise,  when  circumstances  may  demand  a  very  different 
course.  He  would  not  say  corporeal  punishment  should  be  abolished ; 
but  he  was  opposed  to  making  it  brutal  or  offensively  public.  Such  a 
work  unfits  the  teacher  for  his  duties,  and  infuses  terrors  into  the 
minds  of  the  innocent  witnesses.  He  would  have  correction  private, 
mild,  calm,  appealing  to  the  conscience  rather  than  subjecting  the  mind 
and  body  to  fear.  Another  error  in  discipline,  is  the  great  multi- 
plicity of  rules  adopted  in  some  schools.  The  child  who  looks  over 
this  long  list  of  rules,  thinks  he  can  do  anything  not  therein  pro- 
hibited. This  leads  to  new  rules,  and  you  will  never  get  enough  to 
cover  all  points.  Teachers  should  rely  rather  upon  the  unwritten 
moral  rules  in  each  child's  soul.  He  would  depend,  also,  upon  judi- 
cious public  commendation  as  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct. 

Mr.  Green  LEAP,  of  Brooklyn,  said  the  school  was  a  Daguerreotype 
of  the  teacher ;  if  the  school  was  disorderly,  the  teacher  is  the  same. 
He  said  punctuality  was  a  most  important  element  of  good  discipline. 
He  said  that  his  friend  John  Kingsbury,  of  Providence,  had  taught 
school  for  twenty-four  years,  and  during  the  whole  period,  he  had  never 
been  behind  time  but  once,  and  that  was  to  the  amount  of  just  two 
minntes,  and  he  tolls  me  to  this  day,  he  is  sorely  ashamed  of  it. 
Another  element  is  regularity.  In  some  schools,  the  first  question  in 
the  morning  was,  "  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  to-day  ?*'  This  was  a 
great  draw-back  to  discipline.  Further,  as  an  element  of  discipline, 
he  would  give  a  child  something  to  do ;  he  never  knew  a  child  worth 
anything,  who  could  keep  still  without  something  to  do.  Again,  he 
would  impress  his  scholars  with  the  fact  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
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labor  in  after-life  ;  he  would  tell  them  that  they  must  work,  and  how  J 
Would  they  row  the  long-boat,  or  go  as  captain  ?  Would  they  bo 
servants,  or  masters  ?  This  would  show  how  necessary  good  scholar- 
ship would  be.  He  would  not  separate  the  sexes  in  juvenile  schools ; 
he  found  them  mingled  by  the  command  of  God,  in  families,  and  knew 
it  was  right.  When  he  first  went  to  school,  he  was  sent  to  sit  with 
girls,  by  way  of  punishment,  but  it  did  him  good.  These  were  some 
of  his  ideas  of  good  discipline. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  of  Michigan,  observed  that  Providence  has  so  wisely 
ordered  it  that  it  is  made  man's  highest  duty,  bis  highest  pleasure,  his 
highest  inclination,  all  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  teacher 
should  persuade  his  school  that  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  it  must  be 
their  highest  pleasure  to  perform.  In  the  school-room,  as  throughout 
nature,  there  should  be  no  antagonism.  Punctuality  had  been  referred 
to ;  Mr.  Mayhew  deemed  the  subject  highly  important.  He  cited  an 
instance  of  an  exemplary  young  man  who  had  been  under  his  tuition ; 
what  was  true  of  him,  was  true  of  many  others  to  whom  the  speaker's 
mind  reverted.  The  great  thought  he  wished  to  bring  out,  was  the 
one  he  had  already  enunciated,  that  in  the  school-room  there  should  be 
no  antagonistic  elements. 

Mr.  Newbury,  of  Ohio,  said  we  had  been  exhorted  to  imitate  Dr. 
Arnold  as  a  teacher.  He  asked  whether  the  doctor  was  correct  in  using 
corporeal  punishment  for  the  moral  offences  of  swearing  and  lying. 
He  believed  this  course  would  increase  the  evil.  The  speaker  had 
pursued  a  system  of  bible  instruction  in  such  cases.  On  Monday  he 
gave  a  question  to  be  answered  the  next  Monday,  by  a  single  text  from 
the  bible.  On  one  instance,  hearing  that  a  boy  had  used  an  oath,  he 
used  the  question,  "  What  says  the  bible  of  profane  swearing  ?"  The 
effect  of  the  necessary  reading  to  answer  this  question,  he  believed, 
cured  the  boy  of  his  sin. 

Mr.  Swan,  of  Boston,  gave  a  history  of  the  contest  at  the  East,  in 
regard  to  corporeal  punishment.  He  thought  it  was  settled  that  we 
must  have  sound  discipline,  at  any  rate.  As  to  rules,  he  would  have 
but  one;  it  should  be,  "Do  right;  do  as  well  as  you  can.*'  This 
should  be  constantly  repeated.  He  would  have  teachers  frequently 
converse  with  their  pupils  upon  moral  questions.  He  would  have 
children  taught  kindness  of  manner,  by  the  example  of  the  teacher. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  new  school ;  he  had  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  corporeal  punishment.  He  thought  all  the  diseased  sentiment  in 
the  community,  was  the  product  of  a  lack  of  independence,  if  not  of 
honesty,  on  the  part  of  teachers  themselves.  They  did  not  begin  right. 
Stand  before  your  school  like  a  father  in  his  family,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren know  that  you  are  in  earnest. 
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to  promote  education,  provided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
be  reoeivcd  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  may 
become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

Note. — Those  belonging  to  the  above  named  classes  shall  be  eligible  to  all 
offices  of  the  Society. 

3.  Distinguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  other 
countries,  may  be  elected  Corresponding  Members  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

4.  Associates  for  the  Year. — Any  person  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  shall,  on  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  be  admit- 
ted as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  any  office. 

5.  Life  Members. — Persons  entitled  of  right  to  bo  members,  or 
elected  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  may  constitute  themselves 
Life  AfemberSy  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be 
eligible  to  all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published 
transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of  charge. 

PAYMENTS. 

1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions  free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for 
two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership.  Membership  may  be 
resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment — but  not  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August, 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  days.  The  place  shall 
be  designated  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements 
shall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OFFICERS. 

They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  closo 


*  Second  Tuesday,  by  amendment,  adopted  at  Sessibn  of  1851. 
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CONSTITOTIOK 


OF  THE 


!■■•! 


CdNSTITUTJON. 


This  Society  Hhall  bo  kimwn  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Amtm'can 
Association  ftft  the  Adoann-mvut  of  Edurution, 


OIUKCTS. 

The  object  of  the  Ajasociation  •<hall  be  to  promote  interconrsc  among 
tho.^c  who  !ire  actively  engaged  in  promoting  Education  throughout 
the  United  States — to  secure  the  co-o]K'ration  of  individuals,  AsMocia- 
tions  and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  improve  Kducation, 
and  to  irive  to  such  measures  a  more  svstematic  direction,  and  a  more 
powerful  impulse. 

MKMllERS. 

1.  (a )  All  persons  enrolh»d  as  members  of  either  of  tb»  Nitional 
Conventions,  held  in  the  City  of  PhilachOphia,  in  thryi.irs  1^40  and 
ISfji),  shall  b(»  entitletl  t«^  become  nvndM'rs  f»f  this  A>s.'<':;t.,.ii  on 
subscribinLT  'o  the  Constituti««n,  and  on  i)vin;r  an  adm-ssii  i?  t. .  •  f  82. 

(b)  Als  \  in  like  manuiT  and  «>n  the  same  cr.nditi«'nw.  •  :•  .;  Irgatcs 
fr«»m  Colh'p'S  or  Universities.  Inenrp- la'ed  Acadtm".i'«.  N.  ii.- .1  and 
llitrh  SehoDis,  from  State,  (^^untv^  <»r  «»thiT   Ass«M-ia:i(M)  .  ■s.iiiishcd 
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to  promote  education^  provided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
be  received  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  may 
become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

Note. — Those  belonging  to  the  above  named  classes  shall  be  eligible  to  all 
oRice^  of  the  Society. 

3.  Distinguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  other 
countries,  may  be  elected  Corresponding  Members  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

4.  Associates  for  the  Year. — Any  person  recommended  by  tlio 
Standing  Committee  shall,  on  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  be  admit- 
ted as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  any  office. 

5.  Life  Members. — Persons  entitled  of  right  to  bo  members,  or 
elected  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  may  constitute  themselves 
Life  Members,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be 
eligible  to  all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published 
transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of  charge. 

PAYMENTS. 

1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shull 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions  free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for 
two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership.  Membership  may  be 
resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment — but  not  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  ]Meoting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August, 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  days.  The  place  shall 
be  designated  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements 
hhall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OFFICERS. 

They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Kecording  Secretary,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  closo 
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of  each  annual  meeting,*  and  to  hold,  with  the  exception  hereafter 
noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

STANDING   COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and  of 
those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by 
ballot,  who  must  also  have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current 
or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the 
general  business  of  the  Association  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual 
meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual  meetings.  It  shall 
nominate  all  [)ersons  who  are  to  be  balloted  for  as  members,  and  shall 
recommend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Scerct»iry,  and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  co-operate  with 
the  officers  in  making  arrangements  for  such  meeting. 

SECTIONS. 

The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee, 
resolve  itself  into  iSectwtts,  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections 
to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  remain  in  offioe  for  one  year. 

It  may  also  have  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  own :  it  shall  discuss 
such  subjects  only  as  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Section — ^may 
receive  communications — recommend  subjects  to  be  investigated  and 
reported  on,  &c. 

ARCHIVES. 

There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  place  for  the 
reception  of  Documents,  Reports,  and  other  papers  beloneing  to  the 
Association,  w}iich  shall  be  under  the  care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Curator. 


*  Annually,  by  amendment  of  1831,  instead  of  "  at  the  close  of  each  annual 
meeting." 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

These  shall  be  held  on  three  eyenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and 
communications  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  several  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

*  ORGANIZING  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

It  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  business  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  Address. 
The  new  President  having  taken  his  seat,  the  Association  shall  then 
proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sections,  if  any,  into 
which  the  Standing  Committee  shall  distribute  the  members,  and  to 
designate  the  places  for  their  meeting.  The  Sections  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  organize. 

An  Auditing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each 
annual  meeting,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

.^fttfro^iofM.-— No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  and  without  one 
day's  previous  notice. 
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OF'^'ieiES  fWk  TEM  YIAE. 


PllESIDEXT. 


Prof.  JOSEPH  HENRY,  AVashington,  I).  C. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Egbert  L.  Cooke,  Bloomficld,  N.  J. 

Corresponding  Secratari/. 
P.  P.  Morris,  Philadelphia. 

7)rea8urer. 
JouN  Whitehead,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


STANDING   COMMITTEE. 


Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,    - 
Prof.  Wm.  M.  Gillespie, 

E.  C.    BiDDLE, 

Wm.  D.  Swan,    - 
Wm.  Travis, 
Prof.  Caleb  Mills, 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia. 

Boston. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Crawfordville,  Ind. 


local  committee. 


Hon.  Wm.  R  Johnston,  ^ 

"    Charles  Shali:r, 
J),  H.  Riddle,  1).  D., 
A.  W.  Black,  D.  1)., 
Homer  G.  CiiARK,  D.  D., 
H.  D.  Sellers,  M.  D., 
Rev.  Wm.  D.  Howard, 
"    AVm.  H.  Paddock, 
F.  R.  Brunot, 
1).  N.  White, 
L.  Harper, 
Prof.  James  Thompson, 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


LIST  OF  MEMBEES 


ELECTED  AT  THE  SESSION  OF  1852. 
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Massachusetts. 

Joshua  BateS;  Jr., Boston. 

George  B.  Emerson, do 

John  D.  Philbrick, do 

Wm.  D.  Ticknor, do 

Wm.  J.  Whitaker, do 

Connecticut. 

D.  N.  Camp, New  Britain. 

B.  B.  Hantington, TVat^rbury. 

T.  D.  P.  Stem, New  Britain. 

New  York. 

C.  H.  Anthoiiy, Albany. 

Wm.  M.  Oillespie,       -        -        -        -    Union  College,  Schenectady. 

Alfred  Greenleaf, Brooklyn. 

Leomml  Hazeltine, New  York. 

James  Heniy, do 

P.  W.  Kobertson, Troy. 

Stephen  J.  Sedgewick, New  York. 

Wm.  Sno^h, Owego. 

George  Spencer, Utica. 

Anson  J.  Upson,        -        -        -        -      Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

D.  T.  Van  Norman, New  York. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur, do 

Lester  WOcox, Brooklyn. 
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New  Jersey. 

llcv.  Wm.  Bradley, Newark. 

Sidcra  Chase, do 

Samuel  J.  Clark, do 

Charles  M.  Davis, Bloomfield. 

Martin  R.  Dennis, Newark. 

Hon.  AVm  A.  Duer,       ------  Morristown. 

llobcrt  Foster, Bloomfield. 

John  Grant, Newark. 

NatFian  Hedges, do 

Kcv.  John  W.  Irwin, Morristown. 

llev.  Wesley  Kenney, Newark. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Moores,  U.  S.  N.,        -        -        -        -  do 

Thomas  N.  Page, do 

Isaiah  Peckham,              do 

Samuel  H.  I^ennington, do 

Benedict  Starr,       -------do 

John  Whitehead, do 

Pennsylvania. 

AVm.  Y.  Brown,             Beaver. 

Alfred  Crease,             Eoxboroueh. 

John  C.  Cresson,             Philadelphia. 

S.  S.  Haldeman, Columbia. 

John  Joyce, Philadelphia. 

James  H.  McBride, Boxborough. 

J.  D.  Mendenhall, l^ristol. 

Wm.  Roberts,              Philadelphia. 

D.  W.  Warren, do 

Maryland. 

S.  L.  Sawtelle, Frederick  city. 

Ohio. 

John  Lynch, Circleville. 

Michigan. 

A.  S.  AVclch, Ypsilanti. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  TBS 


THIRD  SESSION 


OF  THK 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION 


FOR  TBI 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 


RILD   AT 


PITTSBURGH,  PA., 
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of  each  annual  meeting,*  and  to  hold,  with  the  exception  hereafter 
noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and  of 
those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by 
ballot,  who  must  also  have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current 
or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the 
general  business  of  the  Association  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual 
meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual  meetings.  It  shall 
nominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  balloted  for  as  members,  and  shall 
recommend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  co-operate  with 
the  officers  in  making  arrangements  for  such  meeting. 

SECTIONS. 

The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee, 
resolve  itself  into  Sections,  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections 
to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  eleot  its  own  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  remain  in  offioe  for  one  year. 

It  may  also  have  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  own :  it  shall  discuss 
suoh  subjects  only  as  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Section — ^may 
receive  communications — ^recommend  subjects  to  be  investigated  and 
reported  on,  &c. 

ARCHIVES. 

There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  place  for  the 
reception  of  Documents,  Reports,  and  other  papers  beloneing  to  the 
Association,  w}iich  shall  be  under  the  care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Curator. 


*  Annually,  by  amendment  of  1851,  instead  of  "  at  the  close  of  each  annual 
meeting." 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

These  shall  be  held  on  three  eyenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association^  to  discuss  such  subjects^  or  hear  such  reports  and 
commnnioations  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  several  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

*  ORGANIZING  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

It  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  business  in  order^  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  Address. 
The  new  President  having  taken  his  seat^  the  Association  shall  then 
proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sections,  if  any,  into 
which  the  Standing  Committee  shall  distribute  the  members,  and  to 
designate  the  places  for  their  meeting.  The  Sections  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  organize. 

An  Auditing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each 
annual  meeting,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

Alierations.^^l^o  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  and  without  one 
day's  previous  notice. 


[p{E(D(g{ilS!BQ{)!!®S 
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Tbi  Association  convened  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  1853,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M«* 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  the  Rt  Rev.  Alontzo 
Potter. 

The  meetug  of  the  Association  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the 
RAv.  A-  W.  Black,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Records  of  the  last  meeting,  held  in  the  City  of  Newark, 
were  read  and  approved. 

Joseph  CowpERTHWArrE,  Esq.  of  Pa  •  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  on  Credentials.    The  Chair  appointed, 

Joseph  Cowperthwaite,        -        -of  Pennsylvania, 
Lorin  Andrews,  -        -        -    of  Ohio, 

Hon.  F.  W.  Sherman,  -        -    of  Michigan. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  D  Lord,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,        •        -    of  Pennsylvania, 
Alfred  Oreenleaf,        -        -        -        -    of  New  York, 
Wm.  D.  Swan,  -        -        •        ^    of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  gentlemen,  havmg  been  nominated  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  were  elected  permanent  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion: 


Hon.W.F.  Johnston,  Pittsburgh,  Bishop  M.  Simpson,  Pittsburght 
Hon.  Charles  Shaler,  **     LymanA.Chandler,RockawayJTJ 

Prof  James  Thompson,         "      Pro£  J.  F.  Stoddard,  Bethany* 
Rev.  Wm  H.  Paddock,         "  Wayne  Co.,  Pa., 

"    Wm.  D.  Howard,  *'      Rev.  Joseph  S.  Travelli,  Sewick- 

«    D.H.  Riddle,  D.D.,      "  ville.  Pa, 

*«    A.  W.  Black,  D.  D.,       "      Dr.  McMahan,  Pittsburgh, 
"    Homer  G.  Clark,  D  D.,  "      Rev.  Alexander  Lackey,  Jersey 
H.  D.  Sellers,  M.  D.,  "  Shore,  Pa , 

D.  R.  White,  '*      James  M.  McLane,  Zanesville, 

L.  Harper,  "      James  B.  Richards,  Philadelpbiat 

L.  T.  Covell,  Alleghany  City,      Daniel  P.  Ensign,  Erie,  Pa., 
Bishop  M.  O'Connor,  Pittsburgh,  Jacob  N.  Desellen,  Port  Honier» 
Rev.  A.  D.  Campell,  D.  D.  Pitts-        Ohio, 

burgh.  M.  Gantz,  New  Castle,  Pa., 

Rev.  Jno.  Mortimer,  Etna,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.,  was  elected  an 
associate  member. 

On  motion  of  John  WnrrEHEAD,  of  New  Jersey,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association,  be  tendered 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Third  Ward  Public  School,  of  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  generous  offer  of  their  beautiful  and  spacdooB 
Hall,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Joseph  Cowperthwaite,  Esq., 

Resolved,  That  the  hours  of  meeting  on  each  day  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows :  From  9  to  12  in  the  forenoon ;  from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  from  7  J  to  9  J  in  the  evening. 

Bishop  Potter  then  introduced  the  President  Elect,  Prof.  J. 
Henry,  to  the  Association,  with  appropriate  remarks;  to  which 
Prof  Henry  responded. 

Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at  3  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  at  3  P.  M. 

Dr.  Lord,  from  the  Standing  Committee,  reported  the  following 
gentlemen  as  permanent  members : 


Rev.  John  Mivin,  Pittsburgh,        John  H.  RoUe,  Cincinnati,  Ohio» 
Rot.  J.  M.  Smith,        "  Henry  Childs,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Rev.  David  Elliot,  D.  D.,  Alle-  Rev.  W.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Jefferson 

ghany  city.  College,  Cannonsburgh, 

Rev.J.F.McLaurens,D.D.,  Alle-  Prof,  Samuel  L.  Jones,  Jefferson 

ghany  city,  College,  Cannonsburgh, 

John  Kelly,  Alleghany  city.  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Cook,  Beaver,  Pa„ 

Prof.  John  C.  Zachos, Dayton,  O.,    Rev.  D.  W.  Wright,  Delphi,  Ind., 
Rev..  James  I.  Brownson,  Wash-  Rev.  A.  M.  Bryan,  Pittsburgh, 

ington.  Pa.  Joseph  Lewis,  Esq.,       ** 

John  H.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  M.  Barrett,  of  Clarks- 
burgli.  Pa.,  were  elected  Associate  Members. 

Bishop  Potter  introduced  to  the  Association  Prof.  Wilson,  and 
C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Esq.,  Commissioners  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

ProfI  Wilson  addressed  the  Association,  describing  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  in- 
struction of  Students  of  Agricultural  science.* 

Mr.  DiLKB  addressed  the  Association,  on  the  Efforts  made  by  the 
Britjah  Grovemment,  to  promote  the  application  of  Science  to  the 
Mechanic  and  Economic  arts,  especially  by  public  Lectures,  t 

Bishop  Potter  followed,  with  some  remarks  upon  the  importance 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  Science  to  the  working  men  of  our 
Land. 

By  request,  Pro£  S.  S.Haldiman  made  some  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
efibrts  of  that  Institute  for  popularizing  Science. 

Pro£  Henrt  also  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  efforts  of  thus 
Institute,  and  illustrated,  by  referring  to  the  results  of  some  of  these 
efibrts. 

A  Communication  from  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  and 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  read,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  visit  and  make  use  of  their  Library  and  Reading  Room. 


*  8te  Appendix  ^  t  S<>«  Appendix  B. 


The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  die  Imritute,  fer 
their  courtesy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Adamson,  of  Cape  Town,  Sooth  Afirica,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  upon  the  languages  of  Southern  Airicaf 
whose  remarks  were  interrupted  by  the  hour  of  adjournment.  * 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  meeting  convened  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  order  of  business  for  the  evening  having  been  announced*  the 
Association  was  then  addressed  by  the  retiring  Presidentf  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Potter  :  f 

Ladies  and  GcrUlement — 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the  friends  of  general  education 
assembled  for  the  first  time,  in  Philadelphia,  in  National  ConventioiL 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  the  succeeding  year,  this  Associatiaii 
was  permanently  organized  to  further  the  interests  of  education  in 
all  its  branches.  Two  years  since  we  met  in  the  city  of  Cleveland* 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie ;  last  year  at  Newark,  and  we  are  now 
in  Pittsburgh.  Four  years,  then,  have  elapsed  since  our  commenoe- 
ment,  and  it  seems  appropriate,  at  the  present  time,  to  pause,  to  look 
about  us,  and  to  take  an  observation  of  our  present  position  and 
future  prospects. 

By  reference  to  the  second  article  of  our  Constitution,  the  olgaela 
for  which  the  Association  v^as  established,  will  be  discovered.  It 
was  established,  j(r«/,  "  to  promote  intercourse  "  between  all  the  ac- 
tive friends  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  neighboring 
provinces,  under  the  impression  that  that  intercourse  would  indnea 
a  better  understanding,  more  of  true  brotherhood  among  such  pep- 
sons — that  their  discussions  would  tend  to  harmonize  divex|;ent 
views,  while  the  less  experienced  would  be  benefited  by  the  know- 
ledge of  thostf  whoso  attention  and  active  efforts  have  been  longer 
devoted  to  the  subject  Among  those  who  have  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation at  heart  there  should  be  nothing  but  good-will  and  eafnert 

*  P^  Appendix  C.  t  Th«  Rcrorter  regrcti  the  imperfectioa  of  thU  ilnteh. 


co-opendon ;  and  if  there  be  alienation,  fi)r  example,  between  com- 
mon achoob  and  colleges,  reunions  and  discussions — like  ours — seem 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  to  cure  it.  The  friends  of  both 
win  thus  meet  face  to  face,  and  stand  side  by  side ;  and  I  feel  fully 
confident  that^  if  thus  placed,  they  will  soon  find  not  only  that  there 
is  no  essential  discrepancy,  but  that  their  views  and  aspirations  tend 
Co  the  same  great  end. 

An  important  object  of  this  organization  is  to  establish  an  associa- 
tion which  shall  be  national  in  its  character.  All  our  educational 
associadons,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  have  been  either  of  a 
State  or  a  sectional  character ;  tending,  unconsciously,  to  strengthen 
the  local  prejudices,  which  are  already  too  strong.  It  does  seem 
that  the  time  ought  to  come,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  some 
organization,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  State  educational 
e£B>rt8  that  the  Federal  Government  bears  to  the  government  of  the 
States,  ahall  be  provided.  That  this  Association  will  accomplish  the 
whole  of  what  we  wish  or  need,  is  not  pretended ;  but  the  inference 
teems  natural,  that  it  will  contribute  to  that  result — that  it  will  esta- 
blish relations  as  wide-spread  as  the  country,  since  it  collects  toge- 
ther gentlemen  from  end  to  end  of  our  land — gentlemen  whose 
interests  are  in  many  respects  local,  but  who  find  here  one  great 
common  purpose— belonging  not  to  New  York,  to  Pennsylvania,  or 
to  Massachusetts  alone,  but  one  that  is  simply  and  truly  American. 
Though  our  efforts  have  in  many  respects  been  limited  thus  far,  the 
mutual  interchange  of  opinions  at  our  meetings  has  resulted  ip  good. 
At  the  same  dme  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  that,  while  we 
have  gathered  here  many  of  the  friends  of  general  education,  we 
have  not  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  many  of  our  colleges,  nor  have 
we  been  ftvored*  as  we  wished,  with  the  attendance  of  many  of  their 
profiMBors.  Thus  our  efforts  have  not  been  crowned  with  that 
cadiofic  character,  which  every  lover  of  his  country  and  kind  would 
deiire;  and  our  discussions  from  year  to  year  have  not  terminated 
in  resdltB  sufficiently  definite.  Still  there  has  been  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion ;  and  our  ardent,  and  at  times  somewhat  excited,  discus- 
dbns  cannot  but  be  attended  with  benignant  results.  The  resolutions 
which  we  pass  have  not  the  authority  of  law,  but  in  the  discussions 
wfaiel^they  eBcit,  every  man  has  the  amplest  opportunity  of  unfold- 
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ing  bis  views;  and  such  opportunitie8»  if  embraced,  are  never  fruit- 
less. Tbose  persons  wbo  attended  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  two 
years  ago,  and  followed  the  course  of  tbe  debate  on  tbe  college 
question,  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  had  only  that 
one  discussion  resulted  from  this  Association,  it  would  have  borne 
fruit  sufficient  to  justify  all  our  exertion  in  its  favor.  That  discus- 
sion must  be  revived.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  it  must  bo  seen  that  our  schemes  for  its  advancement  are  not 
confined  to  common  schools  or  academies,  but  are  broad  enough  to 
include  all  the  interests  of  true  culture.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
for  this  Association  to  set  really  and  earnestly  to  work. 

A  suggestion  was  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that  a  premium 
might  be  advantageously  offered  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  on 
Education  for  the  Times — one  adapted  to  the  special  exigencies  of 
this  land  at  the  present  moment,  and  yet  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  views.  Should  this  suggestion  be  adopted,  and  such 
a  book  be  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Union, 
it  would  tend  more  to  adjust  our  difficulties,  and  do  more  to  form  a 
complete,  harmonious  system  of  education  than  almost  any  other 
measure  that  could  be  devised.  Last  year  we  talked  about  this  pre- 
mium fund — why  not,  this  year,  raise  it  ?  I  am  assured  that  g^entie- 
men  iii  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  prepared  to 
contribute  liberally  towards  it.  Are  there  not  gentlemen  in  Pitts- 
burgh whose  interest  in  the  cause  will  prompt  them  to  give  iheJirH 
impulse  ?  Why  can  they  not  set  an  example  to  the  older  and  less 
active  communities  of  the  east  1  I  should  delight  to  see  the  founda- 
tion for  such  a  fund  laid  to-night  within  these  walls.  Why  can  we 
not  raise  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  here  now  1  I  think  that 
if  Pittsburgh  puts  forth  her  potent  voice,  the  whole  sum  will  be  raised 
in  a  few  weeks.  All  experience  proves  that  when  a  reward  is 
offered  for  the  encouragement  of  such  objects  they  are  easily  accom- 
plished, and  I  know  of  no  nobler  sendee  which  could  be  rendered 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  at  the  present  period,  than  to  procure 
the  composition  of  a  master-work  such  as  I  have  indicated. 

This  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  advancement  of  edoca- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  this  end  it  is  necessary,  as  I  stated  last  year, 
that  we  should  carefiilly  "note  what  is  defective"  in  our  present 


Bysteme.    When  we  know  that  a  disease  exists,  and  also  its  nature, 
then  we  know  how  to  apply  suitable  remedies.    There  is  no  disease 
in  this  body  politic  beyond  the  reach  of  "  prayer  and  pains  in  Christ 
Jesus."    There  is  no  defect  in  our  educational  system  that  is  incura- 
ble ;  let  our  motto  be  nil  desperandum,    L  et  there  be  no  despair  of  the 
system,  of  the  men  who  have  been  called  to  work  it,  or  of  ourselves. 
There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which,  as  I  remarked  last  year, 
the  subject  of  education  can  be  regarded — one  providential  and  the 
other  anthropological.    One  formed  on  that  system  by  which  the 
teacher  of  teachers  instructs  his  family — on  which  the  universal  Fa- 
ther trains  his  children ; — surely,  we  can  have  no  better  nor  wiser 
guide.     Wherever  we  find  a  principle  proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  we  need  not  fear  to  recognise  and  adopt  it.    I  have  already 
pointed  out  one  or  two  fallacies  which  I  think  are  distinctly  con- 
demned by  the  canons  of  Providence,  and  I  have  insisted  that  ano- 
ther point  which  requires  your  attention  is  the  human  mind,  and  the 
laws  qfiU  developemenL    As  in  the  material  arts,  to  accomplish  any 
object,  the  requisite  means  must  be  applied,  so  in  regard  to  educa. 
tion,  the  principles  of  a  normal  developement  in  contradistinction 
from  that  which  is  abnormal,  must  be  considered,  and  unless  this  be 
done,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  the  production  of  monsters,  more 
or  less  maimed,  and  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  when  we  prescribe  an  education  for  our 
children,  do  we  understand  always  what  a  child  is,  and  vehat  is  the 
true  idea  of  his  developement  1  Why  do  we  make  use  of  the  term 
knowledge  so  exclusively  ?  Why  do  we  say  so  continually  *•  Know- 
ledge is  Power  " — borrowing  the  words,  but  not  always  preserving 
the  meaning  of  Bacon  ?  The  object  of  the  American  parent  is,  too 
often,  to  make  his  child  a  Knowing  man  or  a  Knowing  woman* 
There  are  better  words  than  Knowing;  they  are  icise,  understand- 
tug;  words  consecrated  by  the  use  of  the  Bible,  that  book  of  books. 
Why !  we  often  speak  of  a  knowing  animal — one  possessing  uner- 
ring eagadty  in  respect  to  the  gratification  of  mere  appetite,  and 
which  if  put  wrong  for  a  moment,  instantaneously  adapts  itself  to  its 
new  position. 

Bjtowing  people  are  not  always  honest,  and  dishonest  people  are 
never  toise.    This  is  a  truth  too  large  to  be  scanned  by  the  merely 
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calculating  knowing  spirit.    The  education  wbich  bringa  dowu  men 
to  the  condition  of  knowing  animals,  is  one  which  ignores  the  Gh>d- 
given  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  the  proper  consideration  of  the 
immortal  destinies  of  man.     When  a  teacher  applies  himself  to  his 
task,  ho  should  aim  to  educate  the  soul  of  a  child,  in  the  very  high* 
est  and  wisest  sense ;  he  must  set  before  him  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul :  he  must  have  not  only  ability  to  see  the  naked  truth,  but 
imagination  which  leaps  far  beyond  the  actual,  to  the  conceiyable 
and  possible,  by  which  he  passes  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and  space, 
holds  converse  with  an  Eternal  intelligence,  and  anticipates  immor- 
tality.   He  should  possess  iasUt  which  is  a  susceptibility  to  the  beau- 
tiful in  art  and  nature,  conscience^  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  soul,  and 
will,  the  most  imperative  of  the  prerogatives  with  which  man  has 
been  invested.    Is  that  man  an  educator.  Ladies  and  GenUemen, 
who  ignores  conscience,  religion,  taste,  imagination ;  who  overlooks 
the  nobler  affections  and  passions  which  cluster  around  the  heart, 
and  devotes  himself  to  making  a  knowing  animal  t     No !  our  busi- 
ness as  educators  in  the  sanctity  of  our  homes,  in  the  school  house, 
in  the  highways,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  is  to  remember 
that  those  powers  were  given  by  God  to  be  developed  by  our  gui- 
dance and  training.    What  is  the  object  of  education  but  to  form  a 
perfect  character  /     The  new  bom  babe  is  unconscious  of  its  pow- 
ers,— its  capabilities  form  a  rude  chaotic  mass.     What  a  contrast  be- 
tween that  chaotic  mass,  and  the  capacities  of  the  perfect  and  fully 
formed  man  and  Christian, — the  sage  and  patriot,  who  can  stand  up 
in  the  presence  of  men  and  devils,  and  say,  I  have  devoted  myself 
now  and  always,  to  the  truth  and  the  right.     There  is  that  which  is 
better  than  the  applause  of  men — better  than  the  smiles  of  Kings 
on  their  thrones — a  still  small  voice,  whispering  from  within,  "  well 
done,  well  done,  true  man,  brave-hearted  man — ^well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  you  have  been  found  ^thfiil  over  a  few  things,  sod 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things !  "     There  is  something, 
parents,  believe  me,  in  a   conscience  well  instructed  and  void  of 
ittlbnce,  which  can  stand  poised  in  its  integrity,  looking  away  from 
iho  capricious  verdict  of  to  day,  to  the  calmer  and  juster  verdict 
which  it  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  posterity,  and  the  still  more 
I  ik^htoous  decision  which  shall  be  pronounced  by  a  Divine  tribunsL 
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Are  not  men  and  women^thus  bound  over  to  duty  and  religion ;  those 
that  oar  country  needs*  whether  we  consider  its  present  wants  and 
dangers^  or  its  ultimate  well  being  and  destiny  ?  Teachers,  be  not 
content  to  make  your  pupils  Knowing  men  or  women.  Beware 
how  you  say  to  them,  "  Boys,  take  care»  be  busy,  study  hard,  you 
dont  know  but  you  may  be  President  of  the  United  States  yet.  Be 
this  your  load-stone ;  care  not,  though  you  make  your  way  towards  it 
through  the  follies  and  caprices  of  the  people;  through  ignoble  acts 
and  grovelling  compliances.  Only  be  industrious, '  study  from  early 
mom  to  dewy  eve ;'  bo  not  too  scrupulous  and  you  will  win  one  of 
the  highest  prizes  that  the  world  has  to  give."  Warn  them  rather 
that  honor  is  bought  at  too  high  a  price,  if  bartered  for  rectitude. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  Children  are  brought  into  this  world  with 
aspirations  after  power  and  fame,  sufficiently  intense  to  give  them 
no  rest  until  more  generous  principles  are  implanted,  which  will 
bind  them  as  with  bands  of  iron  to  the  throne  of  righteousness ;  for 
when  they  depait  from  such  principles  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
success,  ambition  dazzles  but  to  deceive,  and  prosperity  fascinates 
only  to  betray.  Write  on  their  hearts  this  precept;  "He  who 
ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  better  than  he  who  taketh  a  city."  It  is 
better  to  be  your  own  master  than  to  be  the  pliant  tool  of  others, 
better  than  even  to  rule  pliant  millions.  Our  educators  need  cor- 
rection in  this  respect ;  they  must  recognise  the  supremacy  of  duty, 
and  never  forget  that  there  is  no  wisdom  so  great  as  that  which  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

And  how  is  it  when,  turning  from  the  objects  of  education,  we 
come  to  the  means  to  be  employed  1  If  I  were  to  reduce  to  a  single 
maxim  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  world,  on  the  subject  of 
practical  education,  I  should  but  enunciate  a  proposition  which,  I 
think,  will  command  your  assent,  but  which,  I  fear,  is  not  incorpor- 
ated, as  it  should  be,  into  the  practice  of  schools  and  families.  That 
principle  is,  that  in  educating  the  young  you  serve  them  most  effec- 
tually, not  by  what  you  do  Jbr  them,  but  by  what  you  teach  them  to 
do  for  themselves.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  educational  develop- 
ment. We  talk  of  self-education  as  if  it  were  an  anomaly.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  all  education  is  obtained  simply  by  the  exertion 
of  our  own  minds,  and  is  thus  self-education.    What  does  education 
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mean  ?    Not  tn-ducation.    The  popular  opinion  Beenu  to  be  that 
education  is  putting  something  into  the  mind  of  a  child  by  exeroiBiiig 
merely  its  power  of  receptivity — its  memory.    I  say  nay,  nay,  nay. 
The  great  principle  on  which  a  child  should  be  educated  is,  not  that 
of  reception,  but  rather  of  action,  and  it  will  forever  remain  unedu- 
cated, in  the  highest  sense,  so  long  as  its  higher  mental  powers 
remain  inert.    One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  twenty  can 
not  make  him  drink — and  yet,  if  ho  does  not  drink  he  dies.    So  a 
boy  or  a  girl  may  be  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  education,  and 
yet  remain  uneducated  until  the  end  of  time.    Moses  struck  the  rock 
and  the  water  gushed  forth.    When  it  is  proposed  to  apply  a  force 
to  inorganic  matter,  the  force,  not  being  within  itself,  must  be  ap- 
plied externally,  or  it  must  change  its  internal  constitution  by 
chemical  action.    But  when  we  pass  to  the  living  soul  we  find  the 
organizing,  energizing  force  within,  and  all  our  skill  must  be  directed 
to  the  development  of  this  germ  of  a  true  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
In  Vienna,  the  government  says  to  the  populace, ''  Go  to  the  opezBi 
go  to  masquerades,  attend  the  theatre,  waltz  and  game — ^in  shorty 
devote  yourselves  to  pleasure  or  to  sensuality — ^but  don't  think  of 
the  government,  we  will  attend  to  that/'     Do  you  not  see  that  a 
people  who  submit  to  this  cannot  be  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  that 
the  skill  is  all  but  infernal  with  which  such  a  government  lays  its 
hands  on  the  very  seat  of  life  and  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  t 
such  a  policy  must  be  revised  before  a  nation  can  be  free.    Had  our 
forefathers,  when  they  came  to  the  wilds  of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania, been  pampered  on  the  lap  of  luxury,  they  would  have  had 
no  colonial  legislatures,  no  town  councils,  and  this  country  would 
have  been  to  this  day  but  a  vice-royalty  of  Great  Britain.     In  such 
case,  do  you  think  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration, 
that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  would  have  been  sent  out  to  strike 
the  heart  of  the  world  ?     When  young  Hercules  was  to  be  trained 
to  noble  deeds,  he  was  not  put  to  bed,  but  cast  out  where  he  must 
fight  with  the  elements,  with  monsters — and  so  it  was  because  our 
forefathers  toiled  manfully  to  support  their  families — drive  the  wolf 
and  red  man  from  their  doors — going  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  halls  of  the  colonial  legislature,  that  they  were  not  pliant  tools 
like  the  Austrians— that,  in  a  word,  they  were  what  they  were,  and 
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we  to-nigfat  are  what  we  are.    Now  this  principle,  so  applicable  to 
the  education  of  nations,  must  be  applied  to  the  education  of  children. 
In  Pittsburgh  there  are  a  number  of  paupers  whose  support  costs 
your  citizens  a  large  sum  per  week.     This,  too  often,  is  so  much 
aid  given  them  to  be  drones  in  the  social  hive.     Society  owes  the 
poor  man  a  great  debt,  but  it  does  him  a  great  wrong  if  it  keeps 
him  poor  by  paralyzing  his  energies  and  fostering  improvidence. 
It  should  help  him  to  help  himself.     The  way  it  too  generally  does 
is  to  help  him  to  do  nothing.     And  the  way  to  do  with  paupers  is 
the  way  to  deal  with  children.    Many  teachers,  now-a-days,  ask 
questions  in  the  very  words  of  their  book,  ipsUsimis  verhis.      The 
children,  too,  are  required  to  answer  in  the  precise  words  of  the 
book,  and  the  questions  generally  are  what  lawyers  call  leading 
questions,  so  that  the  pupil  has  as  little  thinking  to  do  as  possible. 
But  how  should  questions  be  put  to  children  ?     In  such  a  way,  if 
possible,  as  to  compel  them  to  think.     Therefore,  a  good  teacher 
will  not  give  them  in  the  language  of  the  text-book,  but  will  translate 
them  out  of  it,  so  as  to  get  the  kernel  from  the  chaff,  and  to  fasten 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  on  things,  not  on  words  and  names.    How 
many  modem  teachers  make  answering  questions  by  rote,  their  first 
and  last  duty — their  Alpha  and  Omega.     They  do  not  fulfil  their 
highest  office  as  educators  even  of  the  intellect,  until  they  set  the  soul 
to  thinking,  and  unless  they  keep  it  thinking  always.     On  the  same 
principle  teachers'  should  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  too  ready  to  help 
their  pupils  to  answers.     This  is  precisely  like  putting  crutches 
under  a  child  after  it  is  able  to  walk ;  knock  them  away — cut  away 
the  bladders  when  the  child  is  learning  to  swim  and  leave  him  to 
Iiimsel£     Life  is  a  scene  for  action  and  inquiry — questions  crowd  on 
UB  daily,  and  in  the  work-day  world  whither  the  child  is  going,  and 
where  he  is  to  wrestle  manfully,  he  will  have  no  text-books  to  sup- 
ply a  mechanical  answer.    Speak,  then,  to  your  pupil  from  the 
promptingB  of  a  full  mind,  and  you  vnll  speak  well  and  wisely. 
am  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  what  text-books  were  made  for,  and 
what  efiect  it  would  have  if  they  were  all  burned  up  some  day,  or 
what  would  be  the  predicament  of  some  teachers  if  they  had  to  an- 
swer all  these  questions  themselves,  instead  of  finding  those  answers 
ready  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.    Away,  then,  with  such 
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clumsy  devices.  Let  the  teacher  so  prepare  himself  that  he 
speak  with  his  eye  as  well  as  his  tongue,  with  his  hand,  his  beanung 
face  and  every  muscle  of  his  frame — ^not  simply  with  averted  eye 
and  vacant  face  read  over  questions  propounded  for  him  in  a  text- 
book. Lord  Bacon  once,  when  anxious  to  lay  out  a  garden, 
purchased  all  the  books  on  the  subject  he  could  find,  but  after 
examining  them  he  instructed  his  gardener  to  take  them  out  to  his 
court-yard  and  set  them  on  fire.  '*  They  contain/'  said  he,  "  no 
principles,  no  seeds  of  life." 

I  may  be  saying  what  hardly  becomes  me,  since  I  have  not  had 
the  largest  experience  on  this  subject ;  but  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  think  it  might  be  better  for  the  world  if  the  greater  portion  of 
our  text-books  were  burned.  Then  teachers  would  learn  that  they 
were  sent  into  the  world  to  work,  and  not  to  sleep ;  to  think  and 
speak,  as  living  men,  and  not  move  in  the  same  dull  round  as  mere' 
automata.  They  would  feel  that  God  placed  them  here  as  teach- 
ers in  order  that  they  should  both  know  and  feel  what  they  taught. 
To  the  proper  use  of  books  in  teaching,  much  more  is  necessary  than 
a  simple  knowledge  of  their  contents.  They  are  instruments  fiir 
the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  also  of  the  imagination, 
affections  and  conscience  of  the  pupil.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
child  is  reading  "  Cowper's  Task,"  or  hearing  it  read,  we  may  say 
to  it,  "  That  is  fine  poetry,  but  it  is  also  excellent  prose ;  from  that 
page  much  can  be  gathered  in  relation  to  the  social  and  domestic 
life  of  the  English  at  the  period  when  Cowper  wrote, — much,  also, 
of  moral  truth  and  practical  wisdom."  You  thus  invest  this  delight- 
ful work  with  an  additional  interest — you  render  the  path  of  study 
easy,  and  lead  your  pupil  step  by  step  to  a  higher  cultivation.  Just 
as  when  wo  train  a  horse  to  leap  over  a  five-barred  gate,  we  do  not 
put  up  all  the  bars  at  once,  but  make  him  leap  over  one  first  and 
then  another,  until  our  end  is  accomplished.  Moses  records  that 
fine  linen  was  used  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph.  This  one  fact 
is  full  of  significance  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  and  student  If  fine 
linen  was  used,  husbandmen  must  have  cultivated  the  fiax — that  flax 
was  afterward  manufactured — that  manufacture  must  have  been  far 
advanced ;  thus  showing  that  there  were  distinct  employments  and 
refined  tastes.    If  men  dressed  in  fine  linen  and  fared  sumptuously 
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erery  day,  there  must  bave  been  capitalists ;  and  thus  we  might  go 
on  tbroagh  pages  of  deductions,  all  derived  from  one  fact    Study, 
I  repeat,  is  thus  rendered  interesting  to  a  child.    Suppose  Greek 
and  Latin  were  taught  in  this  way  ;  that  the  pupil,  instead  of  being 
taught  only  grammar  through  Terence,  Horace,  or  Virgil,  should 
be  instructed  in  what  the  Germans  term  the  realistic  manner,  and 
shown  that  these  authors  contain  a  key  to  the  manners  and  customs, 
the  arts,  the  politics,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Romans  of  those 
days.     These  matters  would  then  no  longer  be  voted  bores,  nor 
would  students  ask  of  what  use  are  such  studies  ?     The  good  teach- 
er selects,  too,  passages  most  suggestive  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime, 
the  just,  the  holy,  and  comments  upon  them  in  such  wise  that,  to  use 
Milton's  words,  his  pupils  will  be  "stirred  up  vnih  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  admiration  of  virtue/'     Above  all,  let  not  the  moral 
sensibilities  be  overlooked.     Thus,  when  the  child  reads  of  conquer- 
ing tyrants,  of  royal  robbers,  whose  crimes  are  gilded  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  achievements,  the  true  teacher  must  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  and  not  exalt  as  a  hero  him  whose  genius  might  seem 
to  eclipse  the  wrongs  he  has  committed.    A  series  of  papers  has 
been  appearing  in  a  leading  periodical  in  this  country,  for  the  past 
two  years,  the  object  of  which  is  to  hold  Napoleon  Bonaparte  up  to 
public  admiration  as  a  good  and  great  man.     They  are  said  to  be 
written  by  a  clergyman.     I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the  profession, 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  monstrous  to  attempt  to  elevate  in 
the  esteem  of  our  vnves,  of  our  sons,  and  of  our  daughters  a  man 
who,  though  possessing  marvellous  powers  and  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  played  in  a  ruthless  spirit  with  the  happiness 
of  families  and  nations.    History  must  be  re-written  before  the 
world  gets  right  on  these  and  kindred  subjects ;  and,  until  it  be  re- 
written, let  it  be  re-read  to  his  pupils  by  the  impartial  and  brave- 
hearted  teacher.    Whenever  he  sees  a  virrong,  let  him  say  to  the 
child,  it  is  base,  base ;  no  endsj  however  great,  justify  the  use  of 
snch  means.    No  matter  whether  the  man  be  a  king  or  an  emperor, 
if  he  lies,  he  lies.    Away  with  a  history  which  lends  itself  to  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  perversion. 

But  afker  all.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  great  mistake  is  in  sup- 
posing that  people  vrill  be  influenced  by  inculcation  alone.    We 
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have  heard  of  those  who  are  Gospel-hardened,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  are  many  who  are  duty-hardened.  Minds  that  when  ait- 
ting  under  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Lord's  day  can  say, ''  Oh  I 
how  delightful,  how  triie,  how  edifying,"  and  yet  go  forth  to  their 
families,  their  stores,  their  workshops,  affirming  that  which  is  not — 
as  buyers  saying  "  it  is  naught " — as  sellers,  not  abhorring  the 
"  scant  measure,  which  is  abominable  " — varnishing  over  the  tricks  of 
the  gamester  with  sanctimonious  phrases,  and  finding  in  the  pions 
raptures  of  Sunday  a  pledge  that  they  are  children  of  grace,  though 
they  sin  with  a  high  hand.  Let  our  children  be  taught  early  and 
every  where,  that  they  must  be  doers  as  well  as  hearers  of  the  word, 
and  that  the  holy  resolutions  formed  on  the  Lord's  day  are  nothing, 
and  worse  than  nothing,  if  they  have  been  suffered  to  die  on  the 
Monday. 

The  teacher,  too,  should  be  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  his 
scholars ;  his  character  must  bo  above  reproach,  and  his  actions  be 
the  counterpart  of  his  precepts ;  else  he  may  lecture  till  doomsday, 
without  producing  any  good  effect. 

I  fear,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on 
your  patience.  If  I  have,  the  fault  is  not  wholly  mine,  for  I  have  not 
spoken  to  night  as  you  know  from  choice,  but  on  compulsion.  In 
parting,  permit  mo  to  say,  that  in  laboring  to  subserve  the  intereata 
of  education  we  have  a  great  and  noble  work.  Let  us  do  all  we  can 
to  further  that  work,  in  our  daily  walks,  and  in  the  retirements  of 
our  families.  Let  us  always  have  a  good  word  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  true  teacher,  and  when  we  find  such  an  one  braving  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  let  us  cheer  him  forward  with  words  of 
hope,  and  bid  him  not  to  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  time  he 
shall  reap,  if  he  faint  not. 

The  Bishop  concluded  by  dwelling  in  an  impressive  manner  upon 
the  necessity  of  our  living  for  higher  than  sordid  or  mere  earthly 
ends.  When  poor  Wolsey  came  to  lay  his  dying  head  upon  his 
pillow  he  said  to  Cromwell,  "  Love  thyself  last.  Be  all  thy  ends 
thy  country's,  thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fallest,  thoufallesfe 
a  blessed  martyr."  So  let  me  say  to  every  teacher,  every  scholar, 
and  every  generous  heart  that  hears  me  to-night. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock. 
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Morning  Session,-— August  Kith, 

The  Association  convened  at  9  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair, 
and  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riddle,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  permanent  members, 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Standing  Committee : 

Rev.  A.  Ryors,  D.  D.,  Indiana  State  Univei-sity, 

Prof.  Robert  Milligan,      "  «  " 

T.  W.  Harvey,  Prin.  of  Union  School,  Massilon,  O. 

Associate  Members : 

Hon*  R.  R.  Reed,  Washington,  Pa. 
T.  B.  Van  Eman,  Cannonsburgh,  Pa. 
A.  M.  Gow,  Washington,  Pa., 
Joseph  Whetham,  Philadelphia. 

Pro£  Wilson,  of  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  C.  Went- 
WORTH  DiLKE,  Esq.,  of  Loudou,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Adamson,  o£  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the 
Association. 

Joseph  Cowperthwaite,  Esq.,  from  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, made  a  report  in  part. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adamson  concluded  his  remarks  upon  the  languages  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Pro£  S.  S.  Haldiman  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  as  a  branch  of  Education.    The  reading  of  the  pa- 
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per  was  followed  by  remarlu  by  Biahop  Pottbb,  Jouth  Cowpbk- 
THWAiTE,  H.  R.  Warrener,  Rod   Pro£  J.   H^Aomw.* 

Rev.  Dr.  Adahson  having  prefaced  the  presentadon  with  appro- 
priate remarks,  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved f  \sL  That  it  is  requisite  for  the  general  progress  of  true 
Philosophy,  and  for  the  co-ordinate  advance  of  the  country  in  Scien- 
tific knowledge,  that  there  be  in  the  United  States,  extensiye  and 
influential  Institutions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Natural  History. 

2nd.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  there  ought  to  be  one 
great  Institution,  of  a  National  character,  comprising  a  Grarden  and 
Museum,  for  analytical,  practical,  and  systematic  Botany;  and  for 
the  interchange  of  plants,  between  this  country  and  other  regions  of 
the  world ;  comprising  also  a  receptacle  containing  living  animala : 
and  more  especially,  experimental  vivaria,  for  the  analysis  and  illna- 
tration  of  the  forms  of  life  which  prevail  in  the  seas,  lakes*  riyers, 
and  swamps,  of  this  gi*eat  Continent ;  and  of  the  relations  which 
animal  and  vegetable  life  bear  to  each  other. 

Zrd.  That  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  community,  every 
city  ought  to  possess  Institutions  of  this  kind,  having  their  constittt- 
ents  systematically  arranged,  and  named ;  serving  as  a  volume  in 
which  every  man  may  study  Nature ;  more  especially  since  hand- 
ling objects  themselves  is  incomparably  more  illustrative  of  their 
character  and  relations  than  any  figure  can  be,  every  Seminary 
for  public  tuition  ought  to  have  a  systematic  receptacle  for  the 
objects  afforded  by  the  district  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  such  others 
as  may  bo  required  for  their  elucidation. 

4tih.  That  this  Association  use  its  endeavors  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  people,  and  of  the  National  and  State  authorities,  the 
state  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  such  Institutions,  and  the 
necessity  for  taking  steps  at  the  present,  or  at  ^an  early  date,  for 
their  formation. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Association  adjourned. 

*8MAfpesdixD. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  on  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Rtors,  President  of  Indiana  State  University,  was 
called  to  the  Chair. 

Hon.  Tho8.  H.  Burrowes,  from  the  Auditing  Committee,  report- 
ed that  they  had  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Treas- 
urer, and  found  them  correct.  They  finVl  that  there  remains  in  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  $114,33.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was  occupied  by  an  ad- 
dress, by  Mr.  James  B.  Richards  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  education 
of  imbecile  children.  The  results  of  such  education  were  illustrated, 
and  its  practicaUlity,  to  a  certain  extent,  demonstrated  by  the 
exhibition  of  three  children,  who  had  been  under  Mr.  Richards' 
training.* 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  at  7}  o'clock,  the  President  in  the 
Chair. 

Tfab  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  having  tendered  a  formal  invitation  in  wri- 
ting to  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  Annual  Session  in  that  City ; 

JResolvedf  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
August,  1854. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  President  a 
Locsl  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  act  with  those 
ttppmnted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Washington. 

*8eeAnwndizE. 
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LOCAL    COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Maury,  Mayor,  Rev.  J.  Peck,  D.  D., 

B.  B.  French,  Esq.,  ProC  J.  Henry,  L.L.  D., 

S.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Z.  Richards,  Esq., 

Rev.  0.  M.  Butler,  D.  D.,  O.  C.  Wright,  Esq , 

Rev.  B.  Sunderland,  G.  I.  Abbot,  Esq., 

Rev.  G.  W.  Samson,  V.  Harbaugh,  Esq. 

Prof!  Joseph  Henrt  then  addressed  the  Association  on  the 
tory  and  Objects  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.* 

Bishop  Potter,  in  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee,  offered  the 
following  report : 

The  Standing  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  proposition 
introduced  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  that  a  fund  be  cre- 
ated by  the  contribution  of  generous  friends  of  Education  through* 
out  the  country,  in  order  to  enable  the  Association  to  offer  large 
premiums  to  the  authors  of  two  much  needed  works ;  one  on  the 
History  of  Education,  and  the  other  on  its  Philosophy,  and  best 
methods ;  beg  leave  to  report,  that  farther  consideration  has  only 
strengthened  their  conviction,  that  the  proposed  measure  is  called 
for  by  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Education  iu  the  United 
States ;  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  give  strength  and  stability  to 
the  operations  of  this  Association,  than  to  have  it  engage  promptly, 
and  vigorously,  in  such  an  enterprise. 

They  therefore  recommend  that  Bishop  Potter  andPro£  Heicrt 
be  requested  to  prepare  an  appeal  on  the  subject  to  the  friends  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  circulated  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  that  the  sum  to  be  raised  be  $5,000 — the  number  of 
premiums  to  be  offered  and  their  value,  with  the  conditions  on  which 
they  shall  be  pedd,  together  with  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
Board  of  literary  gentlemen,  to  award  said  premiums,  to  be  referred 
to  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Afler  some  remarks  by  Gov.  Johnston,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Association  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock, 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Third  Ward  School  House. 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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Morning  Session. — August  11th. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the 
President  in  the  Chair ;  and  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brtan  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Standing  Committee  having  nominated  the  following  gentle- 
men for  permanent  membership,  they  were  elected : 

Samuel  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Hon.  E.  C.  Benedict,  New  York, 

Rev.  J.  N.  Baird,  Pittsburgh, 

Rev.  Q".  C.  Vincent,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Rev.  G«orge  Duffield,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Hon*  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  read  a  paper  on  Nationality  of 
language,  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Prof. 
S.  S.  Haldiman  of  Pa.,  Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew  of  Mass.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Elliott  of  Pa.,  Pro£  J.  W.  Andrews  of  Ohio,  Rev.  Dr.  Black  of 
Pa.»  Pro£  James  Thompson  of  Pa.,  Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy  of  Phila- 
delphia, John  Whitehead  of  New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Lackey 
ofPa.» 

A  list  of  subjects  referred  to  various  Committees  of  the  Association 
at  its  last  meeting,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Several  of  these  Committees  having  failed  to  report,  the  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee. 

JosRPH  Cowperthwaitb  Esq.  offered  the  foUiowng  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Committee  be  requested  to  address 

*  See  Appendix  G. 
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a  Circular  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association,  for  the  advaiiee- 
ment  of  EducatioD,  to  every  College,  University,  and  Public  Edu- 
cational Institution  in  the  United  States,  requesting  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  their  appointing 
Delegates  to  attend  its  meetings. 

The  subject  having  been  discussed  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Riddle,  R.  L. 
Cooke,  Dr.  Campbell,  Prof.  J.  W.  Andrews,  and  William  Tra- 
vis, the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Association  adjourned. 


apterncx)n  session. 

The  President  called  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott  to  the  Chain 

On  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  Rev.  Mark  Hop- 
kins of  Mass.,  and  Rev.  E.  F.  Garland  of  Pittsburgh,  were  elected 
permanent  members,  and  Enos  Pease  and  Prof.  Daniel  Shryock  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  James  Ralston  of  Wilkinsburgh,  Alleghany  C0.9 
Pa.,  associate  members. 

John  Whitehead  Esq.  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  oflbr  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  for  the  election  of  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Association. 

Hon.  Erastus  C.  Benedict  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the 
the  method  in  which  this  Association  can  best  promote  the  interesta 
of  common  or  public  Schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  discussion  of  the  topics  jire* 
sented  in  Mr.  Benedict's  paper,  were  for  the  present  defenred.* 

By  request,  Mr.  Benedict  made  some  statements  in  reference  to 
the  History  and  operations  of  Night  Schools  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 


*  8m  Appendix  B. 
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On  modon  of  R.  L.  Cooks, 

Beiolvedt  That  the  hoar  for  final  adjournment  be  twelve  o'clock 
M.  on  Friday. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Directors  of  the  House 
of  Kefiige,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that 
Insdtation.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation were  tendered  to  the  Directors. 

Association  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Rev.  WiLLiAK  H.  KiNCARD  of  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Association,  and  I.  S.  Botd  of  Freeport,  Pa  $ 
an  associate  member. 

The  Standing  Committee  reported  the  list  of  nominations  of  Offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rev.  D.  Washburn  read  a  report  on  Grades  of  Schools.  The 
subject  was  discussed  by  J.P.  Wickersham  of  Pa«,  J.  Cowperthwaite 
of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  of  Pa.,  Prof.  C.  Mills  of 
la.,  A.  Greenleaf  of  New  York,  Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy  of  Philadel- 
plua.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  of  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  the  report  of  Mr.  Washburn 
and  the  aooompanying  letters,  were  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee.* 

On  ihctioa  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott  of  Alleghany  City, 

Ruohed,  That  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Bene- 
dicty  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Association,  at  its  next 
Annual  Meedng. 

Adjourned* 

*  See  Appendix!. 
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Morning  Seuion. — Auguit  12th* 

Association  convened  at  9  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

A  letter  from  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard  of  Conn.,  was  read,  stadDg 
that  sickness  in  his  family  had  prevented  him  fit>m  attending  the 
meeting,  and  performing  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Stand* 
ing  Committee. 

A  paper  on  advancement  in  the  systematic  Education  of  g^b* 
was  read  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew  of  Mass.* 

According  to  previous  notice,  Mr.  WHrrEREAD  moved  that  the 
Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  each  a 
number  of  Vice  Presidents,  as  may  at  any  meeting  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

After  some  discussion  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lprd,  Rev.  D.  Waflhbaniv 
and  H.  R.  Warroner,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Washburn,  the  amendment 
was  laid  over  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  at  its  next 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  OflScera  for  tbe 
ensuing  year,  when  the  following  gentlemen,  who  had  previooaly 
been  nominated  by  the  Standing  Conmiittee,  were  unanimooaly 
elected. 


*Sw  Appendix  K. 
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PRB8IDENT. 

Prop.  ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE,  oF  Wasbington  City. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Robert  L.  Cooke,  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer; 
John  Whitehead,  Newark,  N.  J; 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Curator. 
P.  Prmderton  Morris,  of  Philadelphia. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

Rt.  Rey.  Alonzo  Potter,    -    -    -  of  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Thohas  H.  Bdrrowes,    -    -  of  Lancaster. 

Hon.  Erastus  C.  Benedict,    -    -  of  New  York  City. 

LoRiN  Andrews, of  Massilon,  Ohio. 

Pres.  A.  Rtors,  D.  D.    -    -    -    -  of  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Zalmon  Richards, of  Washington  City. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  Commissioners — the  New  York  Central — the  New  Jersey 
Central — the  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio — the  Buffalo,  Coming  Sc  New 
York — the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore — the  Baltimore 
A;  Ohio— Little  Miama,  Columbia  &  Xenia — the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral— ^the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana — the  Bellefontain 
&  Indiana — the  Central  Ohio— and  the  Erie  &  Northeast  Rail 
Road  Companies,  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  the  members  of  this 
Association,  in  permitting  them  to  pass  over  their  respective  roads, 
to  and  from  its  Annual  Meeting,  at  half  fare. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Esq., 

Resdvedf  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due,  and 
.  are  tendered,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
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terian  Church,  for  the  use  of  their  edifice,  and  to  the  Tnutaes  of  the 
Third  Ward  Public  School,  for  the  use  of  their  apacioos  and  camp 

modious  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brtan,  Pastor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  appropriately  responded  to  the  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  is  under  special  obligations  to  the 
Local  Committee,  for  their  energetic  and  arduous  exertiona,  both 
before  and  during  the  present  session. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Sealer  responded  to  this  resolution.* 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  acknowledges  most  profoundly, 
the  generous  hospitality  which  its  members  have  received  from  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany  City,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  receive  what  they  so  much  merit,  the  full  fruition  of  the  senti- 
ment, that  '*  it  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive." 

The  Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis  responded  to  this  resolution,  t 

Gov.  Johnston  from  the  Local  Committee  reported  that  the  anm 
of  S600  had  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
ghany City,  towards  the  creation  of  the  premium  fund. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy, 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  fulness  in  oar 
reports  from  the  various  States,  the  Standing  Committee  be  reqaeat- 
ed  to  prepare  blank  forms  for  State  reports,  containing  the  heada  of 
the  subjects  to  be  therein  included,  and  the  order  in  which  thej 
should  be  treated. 

Reserved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  appoint  a  conn 
mittee  of  one  from  each  State,  to  whom  these  blanks  shall  be  oonfi* 
ded,  to  be  appropriately  filled. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a^Committee  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  nest 
meeting  of  the  Association,  upon  the  proper  classification  of  tlie 
Sciences,  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  history  of  their  develope- 

•  See  Appendix  L.  t  See  AppeadU  if. 
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menty  and  die  application  of  this  daBsification  to  aanaC  the  mind  in 
the  acqiuntiony  ratendoD,  and  communication  of  knowledge. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Lambert  was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  subjects  indicated  by  this  resolution. 

On  motion  of  Rey.  Dr.  Dayio  Elliott, 

Reiolvedt  That  this  Association  regards  with  interest  and  pleas- 
ure, the  movements  made  by  the  Legislatures  of  a  large  number  of 
States  for  the  improvement  of  their  School  systems,  and  especially 
their  efforts  to  secure  a  proper  gradation  of  their  public  Schools, 
and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Barney  of  Ohio,  Prof  C.  Mills  of  Indiana,  and  Rev.D. 
Wasbbum  of  Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  a  Committee,  to  report 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  American  System  of 
Education. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis,  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  R.  N.  Porter,  Dublin, 
N.  H.  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lambert, 

JResohedt  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  corps 
of  Reporters,  and  the  Press,  for  their  politeness  and  assiduity  during 
our  long  sesrion,  and  their  arduous  labors. 

On  motion  of  John  WHrrEHEAD, 

Rudhedf  That  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  presented  papers 
to  the  AaMciation,  be  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Recording 
Secretary  fer  publication,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee* 

The  hour  for  final  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Shalrb  offiBred  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted* 

RemUmit  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Prof. 
'BmanXf  for  the  urbanity,  impartiality,  and  intelligence,  with  which 
he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations. 
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terian  Church,  for  the  use  of  their  edifice,  and  to  the  Tnutaes  of  the 
Third  Ward  Public  School,  for  the  use  of  their  spacious  and  oooi- 

modiouB  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brtan,  Pastor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  appropriately  responded  to  the  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  is  under  special  obligations  to  the 
Local  Committee,  for  their  energetic  and  arduous  exertionB»  both 
before  and  during  the  present  session. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Sealer  responded  to  this  resolution.* 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  acknowledges  most  profoundly, 
the  generous  hospitality  which  its  members  have  received  from  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany  City,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tfaey 
may  receive  what  they  so  much  merit,  the  full  fruition  of  the  aenti'- 
ment,  that  '*  it  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive." 

The  Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis  responded  to  this  resolution,  t 

Gov.  Johnston  from  the  Local  Committee  reported  that  the  anm 
of  $600  had  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
ghany^ City,  towards  the  creation  of  the  premium  fund. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy, 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  fulneaa  in  our 
reports  from  the  various  States,  the  Standing  Committee  be  requeal- 
ed  to  prepare  blank  forms  for  State  reports,  containing  the  heads  of 
the  subjects  to  be  therein  included,  and  the  order  in  which  tliey 
should  be  treated. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  appoint  a  oonH 
mittee  of  one  from  each  State,  to  whom  these  blanks  shall  be  oonfi- 
ded,  to  be  appropriately  filled. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a^Committee  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  neat 
meeting  of  the  Association,  upon  the  proper  classification  of  the 
Sciences,  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  history  of  their  develone- 

*  See  Appendix  L.  t  See  Appendix  M. 
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menty  and  die  appUcadon  of  this  daasificatioii  to  aasuC  the  mind  in 
the  acqniiiition»  retendon,  and  communication  of  knowledge. 

On  modon,  Dr.  Lambert  was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  subjects  indicated  by  this  resolution. 

On  motbn  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dayio  Elliott, 

Reiolped,  That  this  Associadon  regards  with  interest  and  pleas- 
ure, the  movements  made  by  the  Legislatures  of  a  large  number  of 
States  for  the  improvement  of  their  School  systems,  and  especially 
their  efforts  to  secure  a  proper  gradadon  of  their  public  Schools, 
and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Listruction. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Barney  of  Ohio,  Prof.  C.  Mills  of  Indiana,  and  Rev.D. 
Washburn  of  Penusylvania,  were  appointed  a  Committee,  to  report 
to  the  next  meedng  of  die  Associadon,  on  the  American  System  of 
Education. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis,  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  R.  N.  Porter,  Dublin, 
N.  H.  were  elected  members  of  die  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lambert, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  corps 
of  Reporters,  and  die  Press,  for  dieir  politeness  and  assiduity  during 
our  long  session,  and  their  arduous  labors. 

On  modon  of  John  WHrrEHEAD, 

Resdheif  That  the  several  gendemen  who  have  presented  papers 
to  the  AaMciadon,  be  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Recording 
Secretary  fer  publication,  at  die  discretion  of  die  Standing  Com- 
mittee* 

The  hour  for  final  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Shalrb  offiBiad  die  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted, 

Mseotmi,  That  die  dianks  of  the  Associadon  be  given  to  Prof. 
"HmmeXw  for  the  urbanity,  impartiality,  and  intelligence,  with  which 
he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations. 
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The  Fresident  arose  and  thus  addressed  the  Asaociarion : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemon ;  Had  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  I  perhaps  might 
have  caught  by  sympathetic  imitation,  some  of  that  delightfbl  elo- 
quence, wliich  characterizes  the  sons  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  bnt 
I  am  a  man  of  simple  speech,  and  unaccustomed  to  address  extem- 
poraneously, public  bodies.  I  beg  therefore  to  return  you  my  thanks 
for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  for  the  kind- 
ness you  have  shown  me,  in  plain  and  unvarnished  language. 

Allusions  have  been  several  times  made  during  this  meeting,  and 
in  one  case  very  unexpectedly,  to  my  private  life  as  well  as  to  my 
public  career.  I  am  a  sensitive  man,  perhaps  nervously  so,  and 
though  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  value  of  true  fame,  and 
have  striven  to  connect  my  name  with  the  history  of  the  science  of 
this  country,  I  have  shrunk  from  notoriety  and  have  neither  coveted 
nor  sought  popular  applause. 

I  may  have,  it  may  bo,  a  peculiai*  feeling  on  this  subject.  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  referring  to  the  life  and  labors  of  a  living  man,  in 
the  way  of  illustration  or  example.  We  know  not  what  is  before 
us,  and  though  I  now,  it  is  true,  occupy  a  conspicuous  posidon,  I 
know  not  how  long  it  may  continue.  I  desire,  therefore,  that  all 
that  may  be  said  about  me  may  be  reserved  till  I  am  dead. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  once  mora 
to  refer  to  the  events  of  my  early  life,  since  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  some  of  the  papers  as  to  what  I  said  when  called  to  speak  of  them 
before.  I  said  that  I  commenced  my  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  log 
school  house,  and  not  that  I  commenc(!d  my  education  there.  If  I 
have  been  successful,  I  have  owed  it  to  this  one  principle,  enthosi- 
ostic  labor  and  constant  and  devoted  application  to  a  single  objeeL 
In  pursuing  this  object,  I  have  sunk  the  man,  and  it  is  by  following 
this  course  that  whatever  success  I  have  met  with  has  been  obtain- 
ed. I  can  say,  and  say  truly,  that  I  have  never  asked  for  a  place. 
No,  I  am  mistaken,  I  did  ask  once  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  m 
common  school  at  ten  dollars  a  month.  The  next  month  the  tms- 
tees  increased  that  salary  to  eighteen,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  I  have  never  sought  place  nor  position.  If  this  has  any 
moral,  you  can  readily  deduce  and  apply  it. 
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The  meetiDg  of  oar  Associatioii  10  about  to  cone  to  a  close — the 
hands  of  my  watch  point  nearly  to  the  hour  of  twelve.  In  looking 
back  over  what  we  have  done,  though  the  eye  may  not  be  arrested 
by  many  salient  points,  still  much  good  has  been  eifected,  and  much 
good  will  yet  result  from  our  meetings.  We  have  exchanged  our 
opinions,  and  that  which  was  the  property  of  one,  has  become  com- 
mon to  all.  Opinions  have  been  formed  here,  which  will  be  carried 
out. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  national ;  they  are  not  restric. 
ted  to  one  State,  or  to  one  class  of  men,  but  are  common  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  whole  people.  To  be  a  whole — entire — the  in- 
terests of  education  require  that  we  should  attend  to  all  its  branches 
and  to  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  taught,  be  they  common 
achools  or  colleges.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  all  our  States  will 
be  provided  with  a  graded  system  of  education  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university,  in  which  every  child  may  acquire  such  au 
education  as  its  talents,  its  industry,  and  its  inclinations  will  allow  it 
to  receive ;  of  course  the  higher  branches  of  education  can  be  attain- 
ed but  by  few ;  yet  those  few  must  have  all  the  means  afforded  them 
of  the  highest  degree  of  mental  culture  ;  our  country  requires  men 
who  think,  as  well  as  those  who  act.  Education  must  not  therefore 
be  restricted  to  mere  practical  knowledge  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term — ^to  that  which  produces  the  necessities  of  life, 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  there  are  other  wants  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  even  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  a  single  thought  may  be 
fraught  with  a  thousand  useful  inventions. 

The  gentleman  then  alludM  to  the  importance  of  education  in  the 
new  states.  He  had  made  a  rapid  excursion  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
West,  and  found  himself  in  a  few  hours  almost  unconsciously  with 
railway  speed  at  a  point  from  the  Atlantic,  one  third  of  its  distance 
from  the  Pacific. 

He  had  there  seen  a  prairie  for  the  first  time,  and  gazed  upon  it 
with  unbounded  astonishment.  This  portion  of  the  country  was 
truly  the  garden  of  America. 

But  they  should  recollect,  that  the  history  of  the  world  shows 
that  when  nature  does  most  for  man,  he  too  frequently  does  the  least 
ibr  himself.    Man  is  not  educated  without  an  effort. 
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Education  is  not  the  necessary  resolt  of  the  operation  of  a  Isir  of 
nature,  it  requires  the  constant  application  of  individual  effort ;  it  is 
a  forced  condition,  a  state,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expressioDy  of 
dynamic  equilibrium,  from  which  a  people  tend  constantly  to  decline. 
The  education  of  a  child  is  a  laborious  operation.  It  requires  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher^ 
sometimes  coercive  labor,  fbr  he  who  spareth  the  rod  hateth  the 
child. 

The  new  States  have  advantages  that  ought  not  to  be  disrogardedy 
in  being  untrammeled  by  defective  systems,  and  in  the  privilege  of 
adopting  new  and  approved  ones. 

The  speaker  alluded  to  a  conference  he  had,  a  few  weeks  before, 
with  Governor  Stevens,  who,  before  he  left  the  seat  of  Grovemment 
ibr  Washington  Territory,  had  assured  Professor  BL  that  one  object 
of  his  mission  was  to  establish  the  best  system  of  education  tfaenit 
and  that  he  intended  to  write  him  on  the  subject.  He  (Profiasaor 
H.)  trusted  that  he  would  be  able  to  reply  in  a  better  and  more  aat- 
is&ctory  manner  from  having  attended  that  Association. 

In  conclusion,  he  thanked  them  for  the  kindness  he  had  Teceired^ 
and  trusted  they  would  excuse  any  errors  he  had  committed.  He 
was  unused  to  presiding  at  public  meetings,  this  being  the  second 
at  which  he  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chairman.  He  would 
remember  his  visit  to  Pittsburgh  with  delight  It  might  be 
dark  cloud  was  above  it,  but  there  was  intelligence  and  vTamfth  of 
heart  beneath. 

"  Members  of  the  Association,  with  my  warmest  wishes  for  yonr 
safe  return  to  your  homes,  and  a  happy  reception  in  Washington, 
one  year  hence,  I  bid  you  farewelL" 

The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Washing* 
ton,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  1854,  at  11  o'clock  A.  Mm 

R.  L.  COOELE,  Secrekttry. 
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Bishop  FoTTKE  remarked  that  two  diBtioguished  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  visit  this  country 
aod  attend  the  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace ,  were  present.  They 
were  gentlemen  of  sound  learning,  much  experience,  and  had  de« 
voted  their  lives  to  the  amelioration  of  science. 

He  spoke  of  Professor  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dilke.  Professor  Wilson 
had  tamed  his  attention  to  scientific  agriculture,  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  this  country  was  lamentably  deficient,  and  which  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  would  like  to  understand.  Professor 
W.  was  connected  with  an  institution  in  Great  Britain,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  people  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing* and,  he  thought,  would  explain  to  them  the  nature,  modes  of 
working  and  character  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Dilke's  peculiar  province  was  in  bringing  the  results  of  phy- 
sical science  to  bear  on  me  industrial  classes  of  Great  Britain.  This, 
too,  ¥ras  a  very  important  subject,  and  he  hoped  that  the  gentleman 

would  &vor  them  with  some  remarks  on  iu 

>s 

Professor  Wilson  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  sooner  informed 
of  the  olnects  of  the  meeting,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  been  better 
prepared.  He  had  visited  Pittsburgh  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  its  natural  and  manufacturing  advantages  ^  but  having 
been  connected  with  agriculture  in  England,  he  would  feel  happy 
to  respond  to  the  request  of  Bishop  Potter,  to  the  best  of  his 
aUHties. 

Effiyrts  had  been  made  in  England,  some  few  years  ago,  to  improve, 
or  rather  enlarge,  the  education  of  those  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
BoiL  Of  coarse,  where  the  population  was  so  dense,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  agricultural  education  should  be  diffused,  in  order  that  the 
productions  of  the  soil  might  increase,  and  he  believed  it  was  con- 
ceded that  science  tended  to  produce  this  effect 

In  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  a  rural  locality 
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was  selected ;  he  bad  some  little  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  aSte 
for  the  Institution  over  which  he  presided,  and  had  thought  it  ihould 
be  placed  in  a  poor,  rather  than  a  fertile  part  of  the  country,  because 
if  he  could  show  the  students  that  poor  soil  could  be  rendered  pro* 
ductive,  and  in  afler  life  they  settled  in  a  fertile  location,  they  could 
make  it  productive  in  a  greater  ratio.  He  had,  then,  selected  an 
oolite  formation,  where  the  soil  was  very  thin.  Money  had  been 
obtained  by  means  of  shares,  divided  among  those  interested  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  without  any  assistance  from  the  Government. 
The  undertaking  had  been  commenced  in  1845,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  agricultural  education  of  a  certain  description  to  the  sons 
of  tenant  farmers.  The  course  of  study  determined  on,  however» 
was  not  very  suitable  to  them,  fur  when  they  were  assembled  it  was 
found  that  their  previous  education  was  not  such  as  to  have  prepared 
them  for  the  instruction  thoy  were  to  receive.  It  thus  became  ne- 
cessary either  to  lower  the  scale  of  the  proposed  instructions,  or 
elevate  that  of  the  pupils,  and  niter  endeavoring  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise for  several  years,  it  was  thought  best  to  elevate  the  standard, 
and  seek  for  students  of  a  higher,  or  rather  better,  class.  Thus  they 
were  at  last  enabled  to  carry  out  their  original  intentions. 

The  gentleman  proceeded  to  state  the  extent  of  the  preliminary 
examination,  which  all  applicants  for  admission  were  required  to 
pass.  They  must  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  six  books  of 
Euclid,  and  with  Algebra  as  far  as  simple  equations.  Of  course 
somo  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  necessary,  as  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  students  should  be  acquainted  with  the  rcuUeeM  at 
the  words  they  employed,  or  else  they  would  greatly  tax  their 
memories.  Having  determined  on  the  examination,  a  curriculum 
of  education  was  then  drawn  up,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
points : 

First.  The  student  was  made  acquainted  with  the  use  of  agiicul- 
tural  implements,  and  the  modes  of  tilling  the  land  by  daily  practice 
upon  a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres  attached  to  the  college.  The 
implements  were  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  constractioni 
and  the  modes  of  culture,  such  as  the  rotation  of  crops,  &c.f  were 
such  as  had  met  with  the  most  success  in  various  localities. 

Steam  and  all  its  accessories,  he  might  mention,  were  used  on  the 
best  farms  in  the  old  country,  and  of  course  on  the  College  lands. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  the  various  Professors  in  the  theatre. 
The  students  of  the  first  year  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  there ; 
those  of  the  second  a  longer,  and  those  of  the  third  and  last  a  still 
longer  time.  There  was  a  teacher  of  Natural  History,  who^  in 
summer,  gave  lectures  on  that  subject,  and  lectures  on  Geology  in 
winter.  In  summer  the  students,  who  were  divided  into  sections  Ay 
B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  followed  him  to  the  fields  and  studied  Botany, 
and  Geology,  when  the  weather  permitted  it  in  the  winter. 
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Their  third  department  was  the  veterinary  one,  which  waa  deem- 
ed essential  to  those  persons,  a  portion  of  whose  time  would  be 
spent  among  the  working  animals  of  a  farm,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  diseases.  This  depart- 
ment had  been  much  neglected,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  low  class 
of  men«  A  veterinary  establishment  had  however  existed  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  great  many  clever  young  men  attended  it,  though  not 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community.  A  hospital  was  then 
established  on  the  farm  for  the  reception  of  diseased  stock.  The 
&rmer  soon  saw  its  importance,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with  animals, 
whose  keep  only  was  charged  for.  This  was  a  favorite  department, 
and  many  of  the  students  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  it.  Regular 
lectures  were  given,  and  the  students  attended  it  in  their  respective 
weeks,  just  as  they  would  do  in  a  regular  hospital ;  some  also  went 
out  to  visit  diseased  cattle. 

Another  department  was  that  of  Physics,  including  mechanics. 
He  need  not  attempt  to  prove  to  that  intelligent  audience  its  great 
importance;  since  they  had  only  to  take  a  walk  to  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict to  find  that  it  was  grossly  neglected.  The  Professor  of  Physics 
likewise  kept  up  the  mathematical  knowledge,  the  ground-work  of 
which  had  been  laid  by  private  tutors  before  the  students  came  there. 

The  fifth  department  was  connected  with  the  measurement  of 
land,  and  in  fact,  of  civil  engineering.  The  students  not  only  attend- 
ed to  the  area,  but  to  the  level,  inchiding  both  natural  and  artificial 
drainage;  also  to  making  roads  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  their  sus- 
tentation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  afterwards.  The  principles 
were  explained  in  the  class-room,  and  the  members  and  students 
then' drilled  in  the  field.  They  had  not  only  surveyed  the  lands  of 
the  ftrmers,  but  whole  parishes,  and  in  this  way  had  been  of  much 
benefit  to  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  Speaker  filled  the  Chair  of  Agriculture,  which  included  all 
others.  He  had  to  teach  the  students  in  school,  and  to  show  the 
application  of  the  principles  which  they  learned  there  on  the  farm. 
C}f  course,  Chemistry  occupied  much  of  their  attention,  in  connec- 
tion mth  botany  and  agriculture. 

The  practical  part  of  their  education  was  very  satisfactory,  since 
it  showed  the  bent  of  the  students'  inclination ;  and  of  course,  he 
threw  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  on  those  who  manifested  a 
bias  in  that  way.  To  one  he  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  cattle, 
another  fed  them ;  one  attended  to  the  sheep,  another  to  the  hogs, 
and  he  assured  them  that  their  books  were  kept  like  those  of  mer- 
chants. The  cattle  were  weighed  daily,  they  were  debited  with  what 
they  eat,  and  credited  with  their  increase  of  weight. 

By  this  means  they  were  not  only  taught  habits  of  exactitude,  but 
acquired  data  on  which  to  base  their  practice  when  they  went  home 
to  their  respective  districts. 
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The  department  of  Chemistry  waa  very  popular,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  young  men  devoted  their  play  nours  to  it.  Many  cred- 
itable papers  containing  accounts  of  their  experiments  had  since 
appeared  in  the  public  journals. 

The  gentleman  proceeded  to  point  out  the  condition  of  tenant 
farmers  in  Groat  Britain,  who  leased  their  land  from  year  to  year ; 
who,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  were  not  generally  well  educated  them- 
selves, and  did  not  usually  pay  much  attention  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  known  that  he  would 
be  called  on  to  speak,  us  he  otherwise  would  have  prepared  a  re- 
port. A  committee  of  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  nad  visited 
agricultural  schools  in  England.  He  had  thus  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Professor  Hitchcock,  who  had  not  only  gone  through  the 
English  Colleges,  but  the  eight  or  ten  which  were  in  Ireland 9 
which  were  calculated  to  be  productive  of  greater  general  bene ; 
fit  than  the  institution  over  which  he  presided.  There  the 
students  were  taken  from  the  working  classes,  and  boarded,  some 
gratuitously,  and  others  at  a  trifling  expense.  They  were  required 
to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  to  working  in  the  fields, 
and  the  remainder  to  study.  They  only  learned  the  elementary 
principles  of  chemistry  and  geology — just  enough  to  show  them  that 
system,  and  not  chance,  governed  agriculture.  JfroE  W.  commen- 
ted on  the  n'eat  benefits  which  had  attended  this  course  of  educsr 
tion,  and  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  whole  country  was  changing 
under  it. 

In  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Bishop  Potter  and  others. 
Professor  Wilson  stated  that  tne  students  attending  his  college  were 
generally  taken  under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  in  the  Irish  collegea 
from  ten  up  to  any  age,  but  generally  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
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Bishop  Potter  then  introduced  Mr.  Dilke,  who  proceeded  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  an  institution  with  which  ho  was  connected, 
lately  founded  by  the  British  Government,  for  tho  purpose  of  in- 
structing artizans  as  to  tho  application  of  science  to  their  various 
pursuits.  In  1851,  they  had  felt  that,  although  the  United  Kingdom 
was  well  represented  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  its  artizans  were  not  ' 
so  far  advanced  in  practical  knowledge  as  they  should  have  been. 
The  subject  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
it  was  determined  at  once  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  spread 
of  practical  knowledge  as  connected  with  science.  The  institution 
had  a  museum  in  which  were  collected  articles  in  relation  to  trade, 
in  their  various  staees,  from  the  raw  state  up  to  the  finished  article. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  deliver  lectures  on  manufactures,  to  be 
attended,  not  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge elsewhere,  but  by  artizans  alone.  Accordingly,  Professors 
Playfair,  Forbes,  and  others,  delivered  courses  of  lectures  of  twenty 
or  more,  and  none  but  the  laboring  class  were  permitted  to  enter. 
The  attendance  was  limited,  only  by  the  size  of  the  room,  which 
would  only  contUn  five  hundred.  A  Professor  had  been  appointed, 
solely  to  teach  the  art  of  textile  manufactures ;  another  devoted  his 
attention  to  iron ;  another  to  pottery ;  another  to  wood  engraving, 
in  which  department  he  had  a  class  of  ladies  as  large  as  he  could 
accommodate.  These  classes  were  all  doing  well ;  and,  as  he  had 
before  remarked,  the  numbers  in  attendance  were  only  limited  by 
tiie  size  of  the  building,  which  had  formerly  been  a  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  They  were  now  trying  to  erect  a  large  building, 
containing  suitable  rooms,  with  the  surplus  funds  arising  from  the 
Great  Exhibition,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
This  fund  amounted  to  6£1«^0,000,  which  would  be  further  increased 
by  donations,  and  found  an  Institution  which  would  be  a  college  of 
all  natioD»— in  &ct,  a  permanent  exhibition  of  industry. 
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111  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Dilke  stated  that  the  maimer 
in  which  the  lectures  were  delivered  was  this :  Dr.  Percy»  €ar  in- 
stance, taking  metallurgy  for  his  subject,  gave  a  course  of  twen^ 
lectures  on  it,  commencing  with  the  raw  material  and  carrying  it 
through  all  the  various  stages  of  its  manufacture  until  its  completioD, 
when  the  uses  to  which  it  should  be  applied  were  explained.  Great 
attention  was  paid,  in  these  lectures,  to  beauty  of  design  as  connected 
with  all  articles.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Doctor  were  lecturing 
on  iron,  he  would  illustrate  his  subject  by  exhibiting  the  best  speci- 
mens which  could  he  procured  from  the  Berlin  and  other  celebrated 
manufactories. 


^* 
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J.  C.  Adamson,  D.  D.,  offered  some  iUustratioos  of  the  princi* 
plea  of  pbilologic  philosophy,  as  exemplified  in  the  languages  of 
Sotttbern  Africa ;  and  of  the  practical  advantages  derivable  from 
it  in  conducting  education.  His  remarks  were  to  the  following 
effect: 

AiHca,  south  of  the  Equinoctial,  is  occupied  by  two  races  of  men, 
speaking  di£ferent  languages.  The  one  race,  comprehending  the 
Hottentots,  may  be  termed  the  Gariepine,  from  their  occupying 
chiefly  the  desert  plains  round  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river,  and  the 
other  may  be  entitled  the  Zambezan,  &om  the  name  of  the  largest 
river  of  Easteru  Africa. 

The  Gariepine  race  now  exists  only  as  scattered  tribes ;  but  its 
ibrmer  presence  may  bo  traced  in  lands  from  which  it  has  been 
driven  by  the  other  race.  The  latter  are  negroes ;  and  are  com- 
monly designated  by  the  Arabic  term  Kafir.  The  Gariepine  tongue 
is  distinguished  by  harsh  clucking  sounds,  formed  by  the  tongue  .act- 
ing against  the  upper  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  Zambczan  is  nor- 
mally soft  and  mellifluous ;  but  in  the  southeastern  regions,  which 
were  formerly  possessed  by  the  Hottentot  race,  many  of  the  clicks 
characterizing  their  language  have  been  assumed  into  the  speech  of 
their  successors.  The  Zambezan  possesses  a  peculiarity,  which  for 
a  long  time  rendered  its  structure  very  puzzling,  and  apparently 
anomalous.  This  consists  in  a  strange  abundance  of  alliteration 
throoghout  the  words  of  a  clause,  and  has  given  occasion  to  their 
bein^  named  the  Alliterative  class  of  lau^ages.  Since  terms  of 
relation  and  connection  occur  frequently  m  different  clauses,  it  is 
evident  that  to  produce  this  alliteration,  such  words  must  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  was 
fixBt  developed  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  society.  It  is 
accompliabed  by  the  employment  of  prefixes.  These  seem  to  have 
had  aitber  a  two-fi)ld  origin,  or  to  have  arisen  from  a  single  demon- 
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strative  sign  or  term,  of  a  very  complex  consonantal  Boand,  the 
separate  elements  of  which  have  as  it  wero  fallen  asunder ;  each 
originating  a  new  form  of  the  particle.  With  any  given  subject 
substantive,  that  form  of  it  is  employed  which  has  a  euphonic  rela- 
tion to  the  commencing  sound  of  the  substantive ;  and  having  been 
thus  determined  by  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  the  modification 
which  it  produces  is  carried  on  through  the  other  words  necessary 
to  express  the  proposition.  Thus  it  happens  that  connecting  and 
qualifying  words  tojzether  with  the  inflexions  of  verbs,  have  varieties 
of  form  corresponding  to  diflerent  classes  of  substantives,  determin- 
ed by  the  sounds  with  which  these  commence.  As  inflexions  of 
of  verbs  are  numerous,  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  very  varied 
and  flexible  these  have  thus  become  in  their  forms. 

Two  things  will  hero  present  themselves  as  worthy  of 
interest : 

1.  That,  strange  as  is  the  extent  to  which  in  these  Zambezan 
languages  this  practice  is  carried,  it  is  in  correspondence  with  an 
obvious  mental  law ;  and  it  is  in  various  forms  commonly  exempli- 
fied in  speech.  Wo  receive  deep  impressions  from  repetition,  and 
we  seek  to  give  precision  or  emphasis  to  our  speech  by  reiteration 
of  the  signs 'of  thought.  Thus,  m  such  expressions  as  multot^  tnroif 
probas,  congregatos,  we  have  the  signs  of  male,  objective,  piurdlityt 
repeated  in  each  word,  so  as  to  be  presented  vrith  emphatic  distinct- 
ness. In  the  Zambezan  languages  the  subject  is  isolated  or  in- 
dividualized by  its  prefix,  and  then  its  determinate  character 
as  subject  is  presented  and  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  reiteration 
of  the  prefix.  Such  reiteration  is  in  fact  the  origin  of  all  Concords 
in  Grammar.  In  giving  instruction,  it  appears  to  be  advisable  that 
reasons  of  this  character,  depending  on  general  principles,  should, 
when  discoverable,  be  oflered,  to  elucidate  to  the  pupil  the  practices 
adopted  in  the  formation  of  language. 

2.  False  conclusions  in  respect  to  their  preceding  condition  are 
sometimes  deduced  from  the  discovery  among  savage  people  of 
languages  complex  and  flexible  in  tlieir  structure  ;  as  if  such  couU 
be  the  result  only  of  matured  and  philosophic  intelligence.  There 
is  an  obvious  reason  why  languages  should  difler  in  this  respeet  to 
a  greater  apparent  extent  than  they  do  in  reality.  Writing  fossilises 
a  language,  and  preserves  separate  the  constituents  of  complex  forms 
of  inflexions,  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  combine  in  spoken  lan- 
guage. Thus  the  forms  of  a  tongue  may  depend  greatly  on  the  era 
in  its  progress  at  which  writing  was  first  applied  to  it.  Again,  civi- 
lization tends  to  promote  copiousness  in  terms,  rather  than  com- 
plexity of  structure.  Copiousness  is  a  correspondence  vrith  the 
existing  want8  and  purposes  of  society.  Thus  the  South  African 
tongues  abound  in  terms  relating  to  cattle — to  their  characteristicSi 
and  their  management    In  re^ird  to  terms  of  art  or  science  they 
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are  necessarily  deficient  For  spiritual  or  intellectual  conceptions« 
tfaey  have  no  words,  for  they  had  not  the  ideas.  The  tongues  of 
North  Africa  are  indebted  to.  the  Arabic  in  this  respect.  As  far  as 
development  or  complexity  of  languages  depends  on  the  reiteration 
of  signs,  which  prevails  so  abundantly  in  difierent  forms  throughout 
the  dassical,  as  well  as  the  South  African  languages,  it  is  evident 
that  such  practices  really  indicate  apathy  of  thought,  requiring  espe- 
cial provision  to  excite  attention  or  preserve  remembrance.  Our 
own  language  manifests  the  growth  of  intelligence  by  its  tendency 
to  exclude  such  repetitions. 

The  great  ideas,  involved  in  the  variations  or  flexions  of  words, 
afford  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  classifying  languages,  and  of 
tracing  their  relationships.  A  stricter  induction  than  Grammarians 
have  used,  hitherto,  is  required  in  tracing  out  these  relationships. 
Verbal  inflexions  ofler  available  characters  to  distinguish  languages 
of  the  Japetian  or  Indo-Germanic,  from  those  of  the  Semitic  type. 
In  neither  does  the  distinction  of  time  bear  a  character  so  prominent 
as  ffirammars  make  it  do.  In  normal  Semitic  tongues  the  distinction 
indicated  by  tense  is  that  of  sequence,  in  order  merely,  and  in  the 
Japetian  the  leading  idea  is  the  contrast  between  continuance  and 
completion.  The  latter,  on  the  termination  of  condition  or  action, 
is  indicated  by  an  incorporated  element.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
such  an  element  is  introduced  for  such  a  purpose  serves  as  a  ground 
of  classification.  This  characteristic  is  found  in  the  South  African 
tongues,  and  in  some  of  those  of  North  Africa;  and  so  far  they  are 
closely  related  to  the  Japetian  type.  In  respect  to  conjugations 
or  YOiceSy  the  Gariepine  class  inclines  more  to  the  Semitic  than  the 
Alliterative  class  does. 

The  ideas  indicated  in  the  relation  entitled  Gender,  are  very 
dissimilar  in  the  languages  alluded  to.     The  Semitic  people  have 

?)r8onified  all  objects,  and  divided  them  into  males  and  females. 
heir  form  of  gender  may  be  denominated  seasual.  This  dis- 
tinction appears  also  in  the  common  Japetian  tongues,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  be  the  normal  and  original  form  of  gender 
there.  .Theirs  is  more  commonly  the  distinction  between  subject 
and  object,  or  things  personal  and  neuter,  which  may  be  entitled  the 
logical  tarnx  of  gender.  This  appears  most  distinctly  in  words 
where  the  rignification  does  not  influence  the  idea,  as  in  adjectives 
for  instance.  Whence  we  have  such  forms  as  the  neuter  or  radical 
nmtZe,  and  the  personal  similes.  In  regard  to  this  distinction,  the 
Zambeasan  or  alliterative  languages  incline  to  the  Japetian  form  in 
having,  though  obscurely,  the  logical  form  of  gender  only.  The 
Gariepine  or  clicktane  class  oflers,  in  this  respect,  some  very  inter- 
esting remits.  Its  form  of  gender  is  sexual,  and  thus  far  it  is  of  the 
Semitic  type.  It  coincides  in  this  instance,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  with  the  old  monumental  Coptic  of  Egypt.    The  signs  of 
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the  genders  are  in  fact  identical  in  tliese  ttnguages.  Xbe  Caraiiap 
occupying,  geographically,  an  intermediate  position,  has  relatioiiBv 
though  less  distinctly,  of  a  similar  kind  to  both.  The  Hottentots 
would  thus  appear  to  belong  to  the  old  Ethiopic  race  which  appears 
on  the  pictorial  monuments  of  Egypt — there  represented  as  captives. 
This  race  seems  to  have  been  intruded  on  by  the  negro,  and  left  in 
interrupted  fragments,  in  a  line  along  the  central  mountains  aiid 
deserts. 

A  correct  analysis  of  language  will  bring  to  light  points  of  great 
value  in  education,  and,  by  the  exhibition  of  general  principles,  will 
tend  to  throw  out  of  use  the  empirical  modes  of  proceeding  which 
have  generally  prevailed  hitherto.  It  is  always  satisfactory  and 
advantageous  to  a  pupil  to  see  ultimate  principles,  and  to  trace  their 
application.  Some  of  these,  in  respect  to  concords  and  the  forms  of 
verbs,  have  been  already  alluded  to.  We  have  a  conspicuous 
instance  in  regard  to  gender  in  the  classical  tongues.  The  normal 
principle  there  is  logical,  or  that  which  separates  all  objects  into  the 
classes  of  Neutral  and  Personal,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  a 
generic  sign.  We  have,  thus,  the  rule — that  things  prepared  or 
secured  for  use — things  conspicuous  or  useful  in  dead  objects-* 
instruments  as  the  means  of  human  agency,  &c.,  are  neuter.  The 
other  class,  then,  becomes  divisible  into  masculines  and  femininesg 
from  existing  distinctions  of  sex,  or  analogous  characteristics,  the 
presence  of  the  element  indicating  feminine  being  generally  trace- 
able. This  would  dismiss  the  empirical  formalism  of  deducing 
distinctions  of  gender  from  the  form  of  the  nominative.  The  deter- 
minative of  the  gender  evidently  preceded  the  euphonic  variations» 
which  have  given  to  cases  the  forms  they  now  bear,  and  has  only 
partially  influenced  them. 

The  modem  tongues,  derived  from  the  Latin,  have  only  two 
genders ;  and  the  distinction  in  them  appears  to  be  sexual  only. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  practices  by  which  the  forms  of 
their  words  have  been  produced  may  be  traced  to  an  early  era  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  Among  these  was  the  exclusion,  in  speech,  of 
a  and  m  when  terminating  words.  When  this  practice  became 
universal,  the  distinction  between  masculine  and  neuter  words  dis- 
appeared. Thus  illvs,  ille,  illud,  illume  became  identical  under  the 
forms  of  Zo  or  h.  Hence  we  have  a  practical  rule  of  some  value  in 
regard  to  such  languages  as  the  French,  viz. :  "  Latin  feminines 
remain  feminine,"  but  neuters  and  masculines  have  been  incorpor- 
ated into  one  class  called  masculines.  Variations  from  this  rule 
seem  duo  to  misdirected  interferences  by  grammarians. 

It  will  thus  be  obvious  that  philosophic  inquiries  into  the  structure 
and  relationships  of  languages  evolve  points  of  supreme  interest  and 
value.  We  therebv  may  trace  affinities  among  nations,  when  other 
sources  of  information  have  vanished.     We  follow  the  intellect  to  its 
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elementary  operationa  in  the  conceptions  which  it  has  expressed  in 
the  variations  of  terms;  thus  we  have  the  two-fold  idea  of  causation 
as  related  to  observation  in  the  one  case,  and  to  inference  in  the 
other,  exhibited  in  the  modes  of  expressing  it  in  Latin  and  in  Greek. 
We  may  illustrate  the  early  practices  of  men,  as,  for  instance,  that 
siler,  suber,  adar,  mannar,  gluten,  lalium,  selinum,  Sfc,,  were  gathered 
or  prepared  for  sustenance  or  art.  And,  lastly,  wo  may  unfold 
rules  of  great  value  in  education.  Such  inquiries,  therefore,  merit 
especially  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  instructor. 

6 


APPENDIX    D. 


HROF.  S.  S.  HALDIMAN'S  ADDRESS 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 


As  the  end  of  education  is  to  afford  the  pupil  the  results  of  our 
own  knowledge,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  made  up  of  the  combined 
information,  experience,  and  research  of  our  predecessors  and  co- 
temporaries,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  proper  mode  of 
facilitating  its  acquisition. 

In  mental,  as  in  mechanical  processes,  attention  is  of  g^reat 
importance,  and  mathematics  developes  the  power  of  undivided 
attention,  especially  when  combined  with  mental  arithmetic, in  which 
the  successive  steps  of  a  solution  will  be  lost  if  the  mind  is  not  kept 
rigidly  to  the  question  in  hand. 

Memory  is  another  important  element  in  acquiring  knowledge* 
and  is  developed  in  the  study  of  languages,  whether  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. The  faculties  of  attention  and  memory  are  weakened  by  des- 
ultory reading ;  especially  the  fragmentary  reading  of  newspapen* 
as  distingui:jhed  from  books,  resulting  in  a  frittering  away  ox  the 
mind,  which  should  not  be  permitted  whilst  pupils  are  under  train- 
ing— for  as  they  are  not  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  markets  from 
day  to  day  a  monthly  outline  of  current  events  is  quite  sufficient  for 
them. 

But  the  most  important  faculty  is  that  which  is  usually  overlooked 
in  systems  of  education,  namely,  the  judgment,  without  which  the 
highest  grade  of  education  in  other  respects  is  of  little  account,  and 
tends  to  dcvclope  in  tlie  educated  world  thoso  monsters  which  be- 
come the  laughmg  stock  of  the  illiterate  on  account  of  their  obvious 
qualities. 
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Two  human  faculties  aro  antagonistic,  the  judgment  and  the 
imagination;  and  that  which  is  most  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself 
is  fostered,  whilst  that  which  requires  every  aid  to  perfect  if,  is  ne- 
glected* The  judgment  is  to  be  cultivated  by  the  study  of  physical 
and  natural  science,  the  imagination  thrives  on  fiction ;  the  former 
deals  with  rigid  truth,  the  latter  with  slipshod  falsehood. 

Natural  science  taught  practically,  where,  for  example,  a  pupil 
is  made  to  classify  a  plant,  and  make  out  its  name,  step  by  step,  on 
scientific  principles,  with  a  rigid  application  of  words  to  things, 
avoiding  the  common  and  imaginative  errors  of  mistaking  a  petal  or 
a  bract  for  a  lea£  merely  because  it  may  look  like  a  leaf — all  this 
will  foster  habits  of  caution,  truth  seeking,  and  correct  observation, 
and  give  a  power  of  comparison  in  color,  form,  size,  and  other 
qualities. 

The  imaginative  element  draws  conclusions  from  a  hasty  view, 
little  or  no  trouble  being  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  view, 
and  thus  error  is  made  to  pass  for  truth,  until  we  are  finally  so  far 
corrupted  that  we  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  what  is  served  up  to 
us  is  true  or  not.  Poets  have  the  credit  of  being  close  observers  of 
nature,  and  amongst  them,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  have  a  high 
position,  yet  in  traveling  together  it  once  became  necessary  for  them 
to  unharness  their  horse,  in  which  they  were  successful,  until  they 
came  to  the  collar,  which  all  their  efforts  could  not  remove,  and  they 
were  finally  aided  by  a  passing  girl,  who  naturally  placed  the  widest 
part  of  the  collar  opposite  the  widest  part  of  the  horse's  head,  when 
the  di£Bculty  vanished. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  imagination,  like  art,  is  a  mark  of  refine- 
ment ;  for  it  exists  in  the  most  unrefined  condition  of  society,  whilst 
the  higher  faculties  are  not  developed  until  a  later  period — and 
chiefly  through  the  war  element,  which  Oken  terms  the  highest  of 
the  arts.  But  whilst  war  keeps  the  mind  of  rude  nations  from  stag- 
nating, it  is  an  expensive  mode  of  education,  which,  however,  as  civi- 
lization advances,  enables  them  to  employ  the  faculties  thus  devel- 
oped to  the  pursuits  which  peace  fosters. 

Byron,  one  of  England's  most  gifted  poets,  says  of  this  over-fed 
parasite  imagination :  "  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  what  they  call '  imagination '  and  '  invention,'  the  two  common- 
est of  qualities.  An  Irish  peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head, 
will  imagine  and  invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth  a  modem 
poem."  Coleridge  says  :  "  Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to 
prose ;  but  to  science. .  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to 
metre.  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of  science  is  the  acquire- 
ment or  communication  of  truth ;  the  proper  and  immediate  object 
of  poetry  is  the  communication  of  immediate  pleasure." 

jNature  is  sufficiently  full  of  wonders  to  afford  room  for  literary 
delectation  in  describing  it,  but  unfortunately  those  who  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  them,  write  lo  tnsimet,  while  those  who  write  to 
amuse  are  not  acquainted  with  God  created  facts,  and  Hke  king 
Alphonso  virtually  think  themselves  competent  to  have  given  the 
Almighty  some  good  hints  in  the  oonstruction  of  the  Universe. 
There  are  poets  whose  writings  are  deservedly  admired  hy  the  vast 
herd  of  pleasure  seekers,  who  are  better  able  to  appreciate  superfi- 
ciality than  accuracy ;  who  are  better  pleased  with  a  plausible  lie, 
than  a  plain  truth,  and  who  would  admire  the  ingenious  inventiona 
of  a  dislionost  horse  dealer,  more  than  those  which  are  illustrated  by 
improved  machinery,  the  result  of  the  deep  thought  of  practical  men 
who  have  happily  escaped  the  trammels  with  which  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  imagination  we  have  swaddled  their  judgment. 

A  popular  English  poet,  one  Montgomery,  has  produced  a  poem 
styled  the  **  Pelican  Island,"  in  which  he  introduces  the  Nautilus  as 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  unfolding  its  sails  and 
sailing  on  the  surface.    He  says : 

"  Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel  upwarda  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shelli 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  oom  is  filled ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose, 
And  moved  at  will  alons;  the  yielding  water,  , 

The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark. 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side, 
Spread  to  the  waiting  breeze  a  twofold  sail, 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom ,  pleased  to  feel  the  air, 
And  wonder  in  the  luxury  of  light." 

Upon  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  poet  had  just  knowledge 
enough  to  mislead  him.  He  knew  of  the  Nautilus  inhabiting  the 
Pacific,  and  that  the  ancients  spoke  of  the  Nautilus  as  sailing,  and 
consequently  transferred  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mediterranean  ani- 
mal to  a  different  genus,  inhabiting  tlie  Pacific,  without  the  indefi- 
nite "  twofold  sail "  of  the  Argonauta  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
two  broad  arms  are  not,  and  cannot  be  used  as  sails.  The  poet 
commits  a  greater  blunder  than  that  of  a  fish  woman  who  would 
mistake  a  shad  for  a  herring,  under  the  influence  of  the  poetic  stimu* 
lant,  to  which  Byron  gives  the  credit  of  developing  imagination  and 
invention. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  American  slave  so  ignorant  as  to 
confound  a  weasel  with  a  rabbit,  yet  a  favorite  English  poet  speaks 
of  the  otter  as  an  animal  of  the  beaver  kind.  The  otter  ana  beaver  are 
more  unlike  than  a  cow  and  a  deer,  a  rabbit  -and  a  porcupine,  or  a 
hog  and  a  rhinoceros.  Another  poet  lays  his  scene  in  Brazil,  and 
as  there  are  pino  trees  in  England,  he  imagines  or  invents  them  for 
a  country  whore  the  Almighty  did  not  place  them,  thus  carrying  oat 
Alphonso's  idea. 

Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature  is  extensively  read  by  people  of 
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literary  taste  who  wish  to  know  somethmg  of  nature,  although  the 
very  fact  of  his  having  "a  cultivated  imagination/'  should  make  the 
reader  suspicious  of  his  ability  to  execute  such  a  task.  Yet  the  man 
who  describes  the  tortoise  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  a  crab, 
wishes  to  have  the  approbation  of  naturalists  because  he  read  exten- 
sively— ^instead  of  observing,  and  when  he  did  read  could  not  profit 
by  the  genius  of  Linnaeus.  But  this  did  not  prevent  Dr.  Johnson 
from  saying  thai  Goldsmith  ornamented  everything  ho  touched. 

The  Zoophiles  are  regarded  as  insects  by  most  cultivators  of 
belles  lettres,  as  in  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  poem  of  the  Coral  Insect ;  and 
Montgomery's  ideas  of  them  are  called  "  night-mare  dreams  "  by  the 
first  American  naturalists.     If  those  whom  Pope  styles 

"  Of  all  mankind  tho  creatures  most  absurd," 

and  Byron  the  "  poetical  populace,"  and  Quevedo  '*  a  strange  gen- 
eration of  buffoons,"  if  these  want  an  oceanic  insect,  why  don't  they 
poetize  the  genus  Halobates,  which  is  most  remarkable  in  being 
found  running  over  the  waves  of  mid-ocean,  perhaps  at  the  very 
place  where  the  Pelican  Islands  should  have  been  ? 

In  an  educational  institution,  in  a  room  of  fifty  or  sixty,  including 
a  class  studying  that  abstruse  book,  Butler's  Analogy,  I  have  known 
the  question  to  be  asked — "  How  many  feet  has  a  fly  ?  "  to  which 
about  half  a  dozen  ventured  a  reply,  which  in  every  case  was  incor- 
rect. I  do  not  wish  to  magnify  the  importance  of  knowing  such  a 
fact,  but  do  insist  upon  a  habit  of  correct  observation,  that  would 
prevent  us  from  going  through  the  world  without  using  our  eyes. 

The  useful  art  of  drawing  natural  objects  under  strict  criticism 
would  tend  to  correct  such  errors,  and  on  this  account  it  should  be 
taught  to  every  one,  first  from  natural  objects,  then  from  memory, 
and  finally  minute  descriptions  of  such  objects  should  be  made, 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  the  model.  A  pupil  unused 
to  draMring  maps  from  memory,  may  bound  States,  and  repeat  long 
details  with  an  accuracy  which  would  seem  to  depend  upon  definite 
ideas  of  geographical  position,  which,  however,  if  put  to  the  test  of 
extemporaneous  drafting,  will  usually  be  found  to  be  very  ciude. 

Education  should  teach  us  to  thinks  not  to  imagine.  The  prom- 
inence given  to  imagination  crowds  the  world  with  superficial  pre- 
tenders ;  inventors  of  useless  patents,  expounders  of  false  reforms, 
educated  people  who  were  never  taught  to  reason,  with  their  heads 
tamed  by  tables  under  -imaginary  spiritual  influence,  or,  as  a  more 
intelligent  class,  who  have  pretended  to  study  Natural  Philosophy 
at  college,  say — the  electricity  of  the  human  body — proving  that  the 
latter  are  as  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  as  the  former 
are  of  spirits.  We  flatter  ourselves  upon  our  intelligence,  yet  we 
hare  seen  almost  the  entire  newspaper  press — that  index  of  the 
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public  miud — ^giving  credence  to  the  unpliilosopbicalf  but  (to  the 
ignorant)  plausible  explanation  of  the  apparatus  to  produce  the 
Paine  light ;  in  which,  according  to  Professor  Henry,  the  prominent 
feature  of  its  tremendous  power,  was  increased  weakness.  Do  not 
imagine  that  all  are  to  havu  credit  who  do  not  believe  in  these  things^ 
for  if  they  could  give  no  probable  reason  for  their  unbelief,  their 
ignorance  is  no  less  tlian  that  of  those  who  supposed  there  was 
HufHcicnt  evidence  in  its  favor,  and  in  other  cases  the  unreasoning 
doubter  might  happen  to  doubt  against  the  truth. 

The  gross  but  imaginative  superstitions  of  astrology  and  fortune- 
telling  arc  confined  to  no  grade  of  society,  and  even  the  intelligent 
class  is  sometimes  degraded  by  the  names  of  ignorant,  venal  or  de- 
luded members  attached  to  recommendations  of  quack  medicineSi 
especially  if  tlic  impostor  who  compounds  them  has,  at  some  period 
of  his  Ufe,  been  a  regular  physician. 

Some  Educationists  would  have  faith  in  the  word  of  the  maater, 
the  basis  of  instruction — a  view  which,  if  practised  upon,  would  re- 
duce the  world  to  barbarism,  especially  if  tlie  teacher  should  be  of 
the  imaginative  school.  This  doctrine  is  only  true  in  theology* 
where  the  All-wise  is  the  teacher;  but  if  it  be  extended  to  other 
departments,  when  the  pupil  enters  the  world,  or  pursues  his  studies 
in  after  years,  and  finds,  perhaps,  that  his  teachers  sometimes  taught 
error,  he  will  be  likely  to  doubt  their  judgment  in  favor  of  religion* 
as  well  as  their  scientific  views — a  contingency  w^hich  no  system  of 
education  should  foster. 

In  colleges  and  high  schools  it  must  frequently  happen  that  differ- 
ent views  are  held  by  several  instructors,  and  the  subjects  cannot  be 
divided  to  prevent  interference.  For  example,  the  professor  of 
natural  history  may  give  a  theory  of  the  functions  of  an  animal  organ, 
different  from  that  of  the  professor  of  chemistry ;  the  professors  of 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  might  recommend  different 
formulas — one  may  be  a  whig  and  the  other  a  democrat— -one  set 
have  faith  in  medicine,  the  other  in  its  counterfeit. 

What  becomes  of  the  faith  in  the  master  here  ?  Some  will  say, 
the  teachers  ought  to  consult  and  determine  what  should  be  taught* 
and  when  they  cannot  agree,  be  silent.  But  scholastic  tuition  is  the 
commencement  ot'  a  wider  field  in  the  world  at  large,  upon  which 
the  pu])il  will  soon  enter.  When  there  he  will  find  heterogeneous 
views  not  only  in  abstract  subjects,  but  in  the  sciences  of  observationi 
and  his  judgment  must  be  cultivated  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  go 
with  a  given  current,  but  to  observe  new  phenomena  and  make 
more  perfect  generalizations  of  old  ones. 

Mathematics  keeps  its  votaries  so  perfectly  in  the  proper  track* 
that  ihcy  are  not  generally  good  investigators  where  observation 
and  judgment  are  required,  and  we  consequently  find  that  mere 
mathematicians  are  generally  not  remarkable  for  making  logical  do- 
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ductioiiB  in  general  science,  although  mathematics  is  the  most  logical 
of  the  sciences.  It  is  only  when  the  mathematician  cultivates  the 
sciences  of  observation  that  we  see  the  triumphs  of  the  human  mind, 
as  in  astronomical  research;  where  minute  observation,  careful 
manipulation,  exact  comparison  and  profound  judgment  are  brought 
into  action.  Eesearch  in  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  in 
mechanics,  engineering,  natural  history  and  chemistry  also  bnug  the 
reasoning  powers  into  activity,  and  afford  facilities  to  a  much  great- 
er number  of  inquirers.  1  say  research,  for  this  is  necessary  to 
develope  the  mind.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  show  experiments, 
but  to  let  the  pupil  make  them  occasionally,  and  draw  whatever 
deductions  they  afford. 

Education  is  the  drawing  out  of  the  mind,  partly  by  informing, 
suggesting  observation,  eliciting  inquiry,  and  directing  through  the 
proper  channels  to  accurate  results.  Let  the  pupil  be  led  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  natural  philosophy  without  books,  according 
to  the  plan  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  he  will  discover  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  develope,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  screw.  In 
chemistry,  let  him  occasionally  make  an  easy  analysis,  weighing  his 

Sroducts  and  calculating  the  results.  Let  him  not  only  be  told  the 
istance  of  the  sun,  but  how  its  distance  is  ascertained  and  by  what 
means  we  know  that  the  planet  Jupiter  is  more  distant  from  the  sun 
than  Venus ;  and  in  case  a  pupil  remains  a  sufficient  time  in  a  school 
of  the  higher  grade,  let  the  phenomena  which  a  planet  presents,  be 
followed  through  a  cycle,  and  the  results  noted.  Let  him  learn 
manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  machinery.  Let  him  collect  shells  or  plants,  or  min- 
erals, and  determine  their  classification,  and,  above  all,  let  him  know 
that  vast  fields  of  investigation  and  discovery  are  open  to  all  who , 
by  correct  habits  of  research,  are  able  to  enter  upon  them. 

There  is  an  idea  painfully  working  its  way  into  the  skulls  of  the 
literary  public,  that  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mental  food 
which  amuses,  but  does  not  instruct  them ;  and  literary  magazines 
are  found  containing  a  scientific  article  occasionally.  Here  is  a 
magazine  for  July,  1853,  having  an  article  on  shells,  which,  under 
the  garb  of  truth,  and  with  some  admitted  facts,  is  in  the  main  a  tissue 
of  absurdities,  containing  views  never  held  by  any  conchologist. 
Yet  the  article  is  founded  upon  extensive  reading  and  rare  authori- 
ties,  but  of  what  use  is  bibliographical  research,  if  the  compiler  is 
too  ignorant  to  use  it  ? 

Here,  then,  is  a  magazine  with  the  enormous  circulation  of  125,000 
copies,  and  therefore  with  power  to  furnish  amusement  in  literature 
and  instmction  in  science,  debasing  the  latter  and  cheating  its  read- 
ers like  the  almanacs  of  the  nostrum  venders.  Here  the  anonymous 
author  and  editor  appear  on  the  same  mountebank  platform  of 
ignorant  and  credulous  presumption ;  the  author  in  preparing  his 
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literarj  hair  expectorants,  or  wooden  nutmegs,  and  the  editor  m 
circulating  them.  Fortunately  the  admission  of  an  article  so  fidse, 
and  yet  so  readily  verified  or  exposed,  shows  that  the  editor's  opinion 
on  anything  beyond  the  style  of  a  bonnet  or  cut  of  a  gaiter  is  worth- 
less, however  finely  he  may  write ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  may 
as  well  appropriate  articles  firom  unacknowledged  sources,  tbua 
breaking  a  rule  of  common  honesty  in  science  and  literature ;  and» 
seated  on  his  shop-board,  continue  to  stuff  his  band-box  with  these 
tatters  snipped  and  cabbaged  from  un mentioned  pattern  books ; 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  clip  of  his  shears,  in  practising  his 
trade  of  literary  man-milliner  on  the  caps,  flounces,  and  dress  patterns 
of  his  fashion  cuts. 

In  the  article  in  question,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  greater  number 
are  possessed  of  tentacula  or  feelers,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which 
are  found  the  eyes."  These  eyes  can  be  "  vnthdrawn  and  hidden  in 
the  belly !"  Few  moUusks  can  withdraw  the  tentacles,  and  few 
have  the  eyes  at  their  extremity.  The  Nautilus  is  said  to  have  saila, 
but  the  number  is  not  stated.  The  genuine  pearl  muscle  is  placed 
in  the  wrong  genus,  and  it  is  stated  to  inliabit  the  West  as  well  as 
the  East  Indies.  Species,  specimen,  and  variety  are  confounded* 
He  says,  incorrectly,  that  the  Argonauta  can  relinquish  its  shell,  and 
move  about  without  it,  an  assertion  which  is  made  in  regard  to  snails 
in  one  of  our  school  books.  The  Echini,  which  are  radiate  animals, 
are  classed  with  the  molusca.  The  operculum  of  univalves  is  said 
to  be  a  protection  against  winter  (although  the  cold  could  penetrate 
the  shell)  and  against  evaporation,  although  most  of  the  operculate 
species  are  marine  and  abundant  in  the  tropics.  The  skm  is  con- 
founded with  the  mantle,  and  this  is  said  to  close  a  bivalve  shell 
which  is  mentioned. 

Putnam's,  a  better  magazine,  is  not  free  from  error  in  natural 
science.  In  Vol.  I.,  p.  572,  for  May,  1853,  there  is  a  well  written 
article  on  Eagles,  which  gives  the  general  reader  a  high  opinion  of 
the  knowledge  and  research  of  the  author.  Yet  he  speaks  of  the 
Haliaetus  Washingtonii,  as  **  the  largest  and  most  powertul  of  all  the 
true  eagles,"  and  mentions  that  noble  collection,  **  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  at  Philadelphia."  This  author  cannot  be  an  orni- 
thologist, or  ho  would  not  have  misnamed  the  finest  collection  of  birds 
in  existence,  and  confounded  an  institution  in  Philadelphia  with  one 
in  New  York.  As  well  might  an  educated  American  confound  the 
colleges  of  Yale  and  Harvard. 

In  contrast  to  these,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  MassdchuseUs 
Teacher  for  January,  1850,  containing  an  article  by  Prof.  Agassiz, 
on  the  "  Importance  of  the  study  of  Natural  History  as  a  branch  of 
elementary  educOition." 

I  wish  to  see  imaginative  studies  not  excluded,  but  directed  to 
more  truthful  results,  and  kept  in  proper  subordination,  until  the 
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habitiy  principlet  and  tastes  of  the  youns  are  confirmed  in  studies 
which  are  more  arduously  required.  The  &ct  that  twenty  novels 
or  poems  are  written  and  read,  to  one  history  or  hook  of  travels,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  over-cultivation  of  the  imagination  in  the 
education  of  the  present  race  of  adults,  yet  I  do  not  proscribe  them, 
nor  frivolity,  nor  caricature^  nor  even  superficiality,  amongst  thope 
who  camiot  be  expected  to  aim  at  any  thing  higher  after  the  habits  of 
life  are  fixed.  The  common  circulating  library  is  as  much  fre- 
quented by  one  class  of  society  as  the  bar-room  is  by  another,  and 
the  two  run  a  remarkable  parallel.  Thus,  Sue  furnishes  the  literary 
brandy,  Scott  the  whiskey,  Byron  the  gin,  Moore  the  wine,  Thack- 
eray the  soda  water,  Dickens  the  beer,  and  Headley  the  dish  water. 
The  Stygian  stream  of  ink  must  therefore  flow  on,  amusing,  ex- 
citing, flattering,  abusing  or  deceiving  us,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  that  literature  which  Carlyle  characterizes  as  "  a  perfect  Babylon, 
the  mother  of  abominations,  in  very  deed,  making  me  world  drunk 
with  the  vrine  of  her  iniquity." 
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APPENDIX   E. 


On  motion,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

Bishop  Potter  arose  and  said  that  Mr.  James  B.  Richards*  of 
Philadelphia,  would  make  some  remarks  on  the  education  of  idiots. 
Ho  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Richards  for  some  time  previous- 
ly, having  been  officially  connected  with  him  in  the  Institution  over 
which  he  (Mr.  Richards)  presides.  He  had  spent  some  time  in 
Paris  under  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in 
treating  idiocy,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  became  an  assist- 
ant in  Mr.  Howard's  institute,  in  Boston,  and  about  eighteen  months 
ago  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  been  in  charge  of  a  private 
establishment  ever  since.  It  was  proposed  to  make  this  institation 
a  public  one,  and  subscriptions  are  being  collected  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Richards  came  forward  and  proceeded  to  make  some  re- 
marks in  illustration  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  instruction  of 
imbeciles.  He  preferred  the  word  imbeciles,  as  the  word  "  idiot  ** 
was  too  oflen  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Idiocy  was  simply  a 
condition ;  and  not  a  disease.  Their  intellectual  faculties  were  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  receive  instruction  compared  with  others 
of  the  same  age.  This  gave  idiocy  a  wide  range.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Bacon,  that  they  had  no  understanding  in  infancy,  and  were 
considered  in  law  that  they  could  never  attain  to  it.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  three  children  under  his  tuition,  one  of  whom  was  a  fe- 
male and  blind  ;  one  of  these  children  was  from  Staten  Island,  N.Y.» 
and  out  of  574  idiots  examined  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  this  one  was  the  lowest  of  all.  He  had  not  strength  enough 
to  hold  up  bis  head,  to  creep  or  roll  over ;  had  no  powers  of  loco- 
motion, unable  to  masticate,  and  had  been  fed  with  milk ;  noticed 
no  person,  and  a  musical  sound  was  the  only  thing  that  attracted  his 
attention.  He  commenced  by  feeding  it  with  dry  food,  teaching 
it  to  masticate,  thus  exercising  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.    For  six 
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weeks*  he  would  take  it  into  a  private  roomi  and  would  lie  down  on 
the  floor  with  it,  and  read  to  himself,  with  their  faces  together.  This 
he  did  for  five  or  six  weeks.  He  entered  the  room  one  day,  and 
sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  looked  at  the  child  sideways,  and  he  saw 
him  make  a  motion  to  get  towards  him.  He  then  understood  the 
child.  For  three  weeks  he  read  aloud,  lying  on  the  floor,  hut  one 
day  ceasing  to  do  so  the  child  tried  to  pull  his  lips  open  to  make 
him  speak.  Finally  by  much  eflbrt  he  succeeded  in  teaching  it  to 
talk  and  walk.  The  child  was  present,  and  repeated  some  verses, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  answered  a  number  of  questions  readily. 

The  other  male  child  wrote  sentences  on  a  board,  as  they  were 
propounded  by  means  of  sliding  letters.  The  little  girl,  who  was 
olind,  answered  a  liumber  of  scriptural  questions  proposed,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  She  had  been  with  the  lecturer  since  last 
September,  and  up  to  that  time  had  never  spoken. 

The  speaker  gave  a  very  interesting  detailed  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  toBusfaing  them.  He  also  alluded  to  a  number  of  other  cases, 
both  at  his  own  and  other  institutions,  in  which  cases  supposed  to  be 
incurable  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  improvement 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Bishop  Potter  rose  and  said 
that  according  to  the  census  there  were  now  fifteen  hundred  idiotic 
children  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  census  was  defective  in 
this  respect,  and  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  from  two  to  three 
thousand  children  in  the  State,  who  without  a  training  similar  to 
that  given  by  Mr.  Richards,  would  never  be  elevated  into  the  condi- 
tion of  human  beines — of  men  and  women — it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  all  be  educated  in  private  institution's.  The  State  had 
long  since  provided  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the 
blind,  and  it  now  remained  for  them  to  say  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared to  extend  the  same  justice  to  that  still  more  unfortunate  class, 
ttie  imbeciles. 
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[  APPEIfMX  F. — On  account  of  delay  in  receiving  copy, 
it  was  necessary  to  insert  it  at  the  close  of  the  volume.] 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  T.  H.  BUREOWES 

ON  THB 

OFFICE,  NATURE,  MD  SCHOOL  CULTURE 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAOB. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  identity  of  language  is  not  eaaonrial  to 
nationality. 

Since  Grod  himself  confounded  the  *'  one  language"  of  the  **  whob 
earth"  on  die  plain  in  Shinar,  and  thereby  broke  up  and  thence 
scattered  abroaa,  the  great  nationality  of  man,  there  has  not  been  a 
statement  made,  more  contradictory  of  history  than  this. 

Grant  the  position,  and  a  number  of  inevitable  corollaries  eqaaDy 
unsound  and  unsustained,  must  also  be  conceded.  ^ 

If  identity  of  speech  be  not  necessary  to  nationality,  then  the  same 
identity  is  not  necessary  to  the  assertion,  achievement  and  mainten- 
ance of  liberty ;  which  not  onlv  contravenes  the  very  nature  of 
things,  but  the  whole  scope  of  history : — ^it  being  as  generally  cer- 
tain that  the  spirit  of  liberty  can  effectually  manifest  itself  in  and 
by  national  action  alone,  as  it  is  particularly  certain,  for  inatance^ 
that  during  the  late  noble  struggle  for  Hungarian  liberty,  the  jeat 
ousies  of  the  Croatian  and  other  uncongenial  tongues  ot  Hungaryt 
became  the  ready,  because  the  natural,  instrument  of  opposition  anl 
defeat,  more  than  all  the  squadrons  of  Austria,  or  the  bordea  of 
Russia. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  must  also  be  true  that  civilizalaon  can  aa 
rapidly  advance,  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish,  and  letters  be  culti- 
vated by  the  agency  of  many  conflicting  lansruages  as  of  one ;  wUdi 
is  an  assertion  contradicted  by  the  whoM  narrative  of  human 
progress; 
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And  finally,  if  all  this  be  true,  then  is  a  portion  of  the  Teacher*! 
^occupation  gone,"  with  the  necessity  or  cultivating  one  master* 
language,  as  me  great  conseryator  of  the  religion,  morals,  literature, 
science,  art,  and  rights  of  the  nation. 

That  neither  this,  nor  any  other  part  of  it  is  true,  will  be  briefly 
attempted  to  be  shown ;  and  then  a  duty  of  the  teacher  connected 
with  tne  subject,  but  very  generally  neglected,  will  be  stated. 

Language  is  something  more  than  a  mere  arbitrary  arrangement 
of  sound,  made  by  man  to  express  his  natural  wants  and  feelings. 
If  it  were  not,  there  ought  to,  and  probably  would,  be  little  differ- 
ence between  the  tongues  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  inas- 
much as  those  natural  wants  and  feelings  differ  very  little  in  the 
same  condition  of  civilization.  But,  as  peculiarities  in  the  position 
and  condition  of  each  separate  portion  oi  the  human  family,  more  or 
less  beget  new  ideas  and  social  arrangements,  (the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  is  called  civilization,)  so  new  words  become  indis- 
Sensable,  till,  finally,  the  language  is  proportionately  increased — 
eveloped — chaneed,  from  its  origin,  and  becomes  as  difierent  from 
that  origin,  as  is  the  distance  between  the  degrees  of  their  respect- 
ive civihzations,  or  between  the  directions  which  those  civilizations 
have  assumed.  Hence  language  would  seem  to  be  the  very  living 
and  speaking  record  of  the  progress  of  a  people  to  so  much  of  re- 
finement and  civilization  as  they  may  have  reached.  In  other  words, 
the  very  mark  of  that  which  constitutes  them  a  nation,  by  distinguish- 
inflMthem  from  all  other  nations. 

This  position  may  be  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  na- 
tional peculiarities  of  language. 

The  ancient  Oreeks,  an  imaginative,  refined  race,  given  to  phi- 
loaophy  and  the  fine  arts,  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and  other 
earlier  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  or  elaborated  for  themselves,  many 
ideas  and  systems  which  it  would  never  enter  the  brain  of  a  mere 
warlike  people  to  conceive ;  and  consequently  became  possessed  of 
alai^goage  rich  and  copious  in  names  for  these  classes  of  ideas.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Romans,  the  successors  of  Greece,  as  the  first  in 
national  rank,  were  so  much  given  to  arms  and  military  afiairs,  as 
actuallv  to  have  had  the  same  word  {virtu9,)  to  express  physical 
firdtade  and  moral  integrity ;  and  consequently  when  they  began 
to  cultivate  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts,  were  compelled  not  only 
mainly  to  derive  their  knowledge  therein  from  Grecian  stores ;  but 
actoaUy  to  incorporate  into  their  language  the  Greek  words  neces- 
sary to  express  the  new  ideas.  Thus,  when  first  by  study,  and 
saMequenUy  by  conquest,  Grecian  learning  and  treasures  of  art 
became  the  property  of  Rome,  were  dissimilarity  of  tongue  no  ob- 
■tade,  wa  might  expect  to  find  the  historical  record  of  the  thorough 
incorporBtion  of  the  two  nations  into  one.  But  the  very  reverse  is 
the  case,  an  actual  division  having  taken  place.    Grecian  art,  refine- 
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menu  and  language  establiahed  themflelves  at  Byzandum,  or  Con- 
fltantinople,  while  Koman  luxury  and  the  Latin  tongue  remained  at 
Rome ;  nor  is  the  subsequent  career  of  the  two  national  languages 
less  remarkable.  The  Greeks  early  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and 
held  in  subjection  for  many  centuries,  still  retained  their  nadonal 
life  in  their  national  speech;  and  finally,  by  its  stimulating  influem;e» 
redeemed  the  mother  land  of  the  arts,  from  the  rule  of  the  Mussel- 
man ;  while  Rome,  after  the  loss  of  the  Latin  tongue,  has  only  pre- 
served her  name  by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  Church.  A  people 
who  exist  as  a  separate  community,  merely  by  the  sufferance  and 
veneration  of  a  portion  of  Christendom  ;  and  who  have  changed  the 
stubborn  virtus  of  the  Roman  into  the  virtu  of  excessive  refinement, 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  nation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  and  even 
if  the  Italian  people  ever  do  regain  their  proper  national  rank,  who 
doubts  that  the  Italian  language,  and  not  the  mere  territory  of  Ronoey 
will  be  the  bound  as  well  as  the  standard  of  their  nationality. 

In  the  whole  history  of  modem  Europe  we  find  this  elemental 
difference  of  language  exercising  the  same  agency  in  constituting 
and  keeping  separate  the  nations.  If  the  polished  Greek  and  fierce 
Roman  could  not  coalesce  into  one  nation  and  one  tongue,  though 
both  nurtured  under  a  species  of  Republicanism,  much  less  coijdd 
the  haughty  Spaniard  and  fa.ci\e  Frenchman,  the  steadftist  German  and 
polished  Italian,  the  sturdy  Briton  and  mercurial  Irishman,  whose 
national  tongues  were  as  uncongenial  as  their  national  characters. 
Royal  alliances,  long  watching  diplomacy  and  actual  conquest  failed 
to  blend  the  first ;  the  iron  rule  of  Austria  has  been  and  ever  will  be 
unable  to  absorb  Italy,  and  extinguish  its  slight  but  buoyant  spirit 
while  sustained  by  its  own  soft  language ;  and  the  end  of  centuries 
of  oppression  finds  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland  poorer  and  weaker, 
it  is  true,  but  as  little  English,  either  in  feeling  or  tongue,  as  the 
commencement. 

This  theory  is  not  disturbed  by  the  numerous  instances  which 
exist,  and,  from  a  very  early  era  have  existed,  of  communitieB, 
speaking  different  tongues,  and  either  occupying  distinct  portions  of  the 
same  territory,  or  being  actually  intermingled  together.  These  are 
either  cases  of  the  conquest  of  one  people  by  another,  or  of  coloni- 
zation, and  only  show  that  violence  has  been  done  to  the  natural  or- 
der of  lingual  and  national  arrangement,  and  development ;  and,  in 
exact  propoition  as  the  use,  or  the  absence  of  it,  of  one  common 
tongue  exists,  in  all  such  cases,  do  such  different  communities  ap- 
proach to  or  remain  distant  from,  a  safe  and  efficient  nationality. 

The  Celtic  people  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  though 
dwellnig  for  centuiies  on  the  same  soil  with  the  Saxon  portion,  as 
they  are  called,  are  to  this  day,  for  all  voluntary  and  efficient  gor- 
erumental  purposes,  a  separate  nation,  and  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  the  difference  of  language ;  yet  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  portion 
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of  the  inhabitanta  of  Ghreat  Britain  are  nearly  merged  in  tbe  En- 
gliBh  nationality,  by  the  very  act  of  du-using  to  a  great  extent,  their 
old  national  tongues,  though  both  were  at  first  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
English  rule,  as  ever  were  the  Celtic  Irish. 

The  language  of  Poland  sustains  tbe  virtual  nationality  of  that 
unhappy  land,  in  opposition  to  the  conquest  and  dismemberment  of 
eighty  years ;  while  the  great  German  people,  though  by  their  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  government,  broken  into  numerous  local  gov- 
ernments, large  and  small,  have,  with  their  language,  preserved 
their  real  nationality  for  over  two  thousand  years. 

So  when  our  own  continent  was  first  opened  to  the  sight  of  the 
old  World,  only  those  communities  to  the  south,  that  were  at  tbe 
same  time  large  and  had  a  common  tongue,  deserved  the  name  of 
nation ;  while  the  whole  north  was  split,  by  diversity  of  tongue,  into 
hundreds  of  weak  warring  and  fluctuating  tribes.  In  a  word,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  condition  of  God's  chosen  people,  kept 
up  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  every  nation,  and  mainly  as  to  the  prov- 
idential means,  by  their  cultivation  of  and  adherence  to  the  Hebrew 
language  in  their  religious  acts,  every  where  this  is,  and  in  all  time 
this  has  been  the  case.  Though  conquest  may  subject,  or  holy  alli- 
ances arbitrarily  unite  one  people  to  another ;  though  colonization 
may  plant,  or  God's  wrath  scatter  abroad  communities  and  nations, 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  the  compelled  will  never  become  a 
national  union,  the  intruded  colony  an  integral  member,  nor  the 
despised  exiles  nationalized  citizens,  until  one  language  prevails 
over  the  other,  and  carry  with  it  its  inseparable  concomitants  of  cus- 
toms, laws,  science  and  Hterature. 

Identity  of  language,  then,  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to 
nationality. 

Further :  That  similarity  of  speech  is  essential  to  that  harmony 
of  purpose,  freedom  of  communication,  and  unity  of  action  which 
alone  gives  success  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  liberty,  need  scarcely 
be  more  than  asserted.  Communities  under  the  same  actual  gov- 
ernment, and  similar  in  tongue,  have  oflen,  in  the  course  of  the 
world's  progress,  united  for  the  assertion  of  their  rights ;  and  have 
succeeded.  And  even  communities  distinct  in  government,  have 
also  coalesced  fi^r  the  same  purpose,  and  been  successful,  when  uni- 
ted by  a  common  language.  But  though  the  favorable  circumstan- 
ces of  occupying  the  same  soil  and  resisting  a  common  oppression 
exist,  BO  long  as  the  bond  of  a  common  language  is  wanting,  success 
in  tbe  struggle  for  freedom  is  rarely  attained,  and  never  permanent 
The  general  similarity  of  speech  among  the  Swiss  was  their  chief 
means  of  independence,  and  has  been  tlieir  most  enduring  bond  of 
union.  So^  in  our  own  case,  no  one  doubts  the  powerful  agency  of 
tbe  common  tongue,  either  in  the  establishment  or  in  the  perpetua- 
ticm  of  our  independence.    On  the  other  hand,  such  attempts  at 
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liberadon  by  diMiimlar  races  and  lanma^  aa  were  made  by  dia 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Celtic  Irish,  as  united  Irishmen,  in  1793,  and  die 
Hunearians,  Sclavonians,  Croatians,  Sec,,  recently,  have  either  been 
abortiye  in  their  very  first  moves,  or  failed  to  impress  even  one  jaar 
of  real  liberty  and  independence  on  the  records  of  history. 

In  the  case  of  art,  Bcience,  and  literature,  and  the  cnltivadon 
of  oil  that  which  constitutes  civilization,  identity  of  langnan 
has  also  ever  been  the  nursine  mother  of  national  develcnpnient  m 
this  its  highest  condition ;  and  its  absence  the  great  obstacle. 

Wherever  the  Greeks  or  Romans  planted  colonies  and  their  re- 
spective languages,  the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  parent  land  gained 
a  foothold  and  flourished — the  Greek  most,  because  moat  folly 
developed.  But  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  the  bounda  cif 
actual  possession,  for  centuries  little  impression  was  made  on  ibe 
surrounding  barbarians.  Walls  and  roads  and  aqueducts  andnamea 
of  places  remain,  to  witness  the  truth  of  history ;  but  on  the  with- 
drawal or  expulsion  of  the  foreign  power  and  its  language,  little 
effect  was  found  to  have  been  produced  on  the  pristine  state  of  tbe 
adjoining  people  of  the  land.  A  few  new  words  may  have  been 
incorporated  into  their  scanty  vocabulary,  to  convey  the  new  idaaa 
imparted  during  the  contact;  but  the  strange,  though  deairaUe^ 
civilizadon  almost  wholly  departed  with  the  strange  tongue^  whibh 
was  its  medium  of  conveyance. 

Nor,  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  is  the  agency  of  langnagob 
in  this  respect  less  obvious.  Turkey  and  Russia,  cut  up  into  doEena 
of  confiictmg  interests  by  as  many  varying  languages,  have  made 
little  progress  in  any  department  of  peaceful  civilization,  while 
Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  have  in  proportion  as  this 
obstacle  was  absent  or  was  removed,  effected  rapia  advances.  China 
and  Japan  vrith  their  supposed  identity  of  language  may  be  objected 
in  disproof  of  this  position.  But  then,  even  granting  the  similarity 
of  language,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  in  both  cases  it  mnat  be 
borne  in  mind  that  each  nation  seems  to  have  actually  achieved  ai 
much  of  civilization  as  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  elevating 
influences  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  that  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  of  man  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  polishing  bj 
attrition ;  to  which  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  it  must  be  added,  diat 
the  very  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  their  learned  language,  aeem 
to  unfit  it  for  its  legitimate  office  as  an  agent  in  national  amelioir^ 
lion,  by  elevating  tibe  whole  mass. 

If  these  views  and  facts  be  sound,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  Utde 
hope  of  I'eliable  self-sustaining  nationality ;  small  prospect  of  die 
liberation  of  oppressed  humanity ;  scarcely  the  probamlity  of proma* 
sive  civilization,  except  in  and  by  the  action  of  those  who  arelield 
together  and  safe*guiuded  by  the  sacredness  of  one  mother  tongue; 
the  essential  element  of  nationality  in  all  its  most  important 
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Of  all  tongaes  and  their  peculiar  filneas  to  the  people  using  tliem, 
there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  our  own  so  called  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  existence  and  use  of  almost 
every  language  of  the  civilized  world  within  our  borders,  at  all  mil- 
itate against  the  position  now  contended  for.  On  the  contrary,  when 
duly  understood  and  appreciated,  they  but  confirm  it.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  all  subordinate  and  are  not  cultivated  as  antagonist 
national  tongues,  but  exist  as  mere  temporary  inconveniences,  una- 
voidably resulting  from  the  liberal  nature  of  our  institutions.  In 
the  next  place,  the  relative  importance  of  these  languages,  and  con- 
sequently the  danger  of  disunion  from  their  use  is  now  completely 
annihilated  by  the  vast  predominance  which  the  actual  national 
language  has  obtained  over  every  other.  At  some  former  period, 
it  is  true,  peril  to  our  united  nationality  might  have  arisen  from  this 
source.  If  for  instance,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  while 
its  millions  were  only  three  or  four,  the  accession  of  Spanish  popu- 
lation and  territory  since  acquired,  had  been  obtained,  the  effect 
might  have  been  such  as  to  disturb,  if  not  counterpoise,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  and  with  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system  of  institutions,  at  least  in  a  portion  of  the  Union.  But  now 
scarcely  any  supposable  addition  from  that  or  any  other  possible 
quarter  could  inflict  this  injury.  And  finally,  these  friendly  subor- 
dinate languages  are  continually  enriching  our  American  speech 
with  the  new  words  and  phrases  rendered  necessary  by  our  pecu- 
liar position  and  composite  character.  These  which  our  direct 
lingual  ancestors  sneenngly  call ''  Americanisms,"  are  most  of  them 
coming  into  use,  even  by  those  who  laugh  at  them. 

Stilly  notwithstanding  the  safe  preponderance  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  always  has  preserved,  there  has  been,  in  a  greater, 
and  still  is,  in  a  less  degree,  one  injurious  effect  of  the  diversity  of 
speech  which  cannot  be  denied,  though  it  very  strongly  confirms  the 
truth  of  one  of  the  positions  now  assumed.  It  is,  that  this  diver- 
sity has  been,  and  still  is,  in  some  places,  a  very  considerable  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  an  efficient  general  system  of  education.  This, 
however,  is  decreasing  with  every  new  year  in  our  educational 
progress,  and  will  soon  be  lost  in  the  generality  and  vigor  of  that 
system. 

But  the  remarkableness  of  our  common  speech  consists  less  in  its 
predominancy  over  so  wide  a  territory,  than  in  its  wonderful  adapt- 
ednessy  not  only  to  the  wants  and  character,  but  to  the  early  associa- 
tiona  of  our  mixed  population.  In  this  latter  point  of  view,  the 
conclusion  appears  inevitable,  that  the  Almighty  has  so  ordered, 
even  our  wonis,  that  their  aggregation  into  a  national  language 
should  be  designed,  selected,  and  compounded  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  proportionately,  the  most  prominent  tongues  of  the  civ- 
ilizea  world.    So  that,  not  only  is  our  country  the  great  asylum  of 
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the  oppressed  and  tbe  exile,  but  our  speech  is  aetoany  made  up  of 
their  speech,  in  near  proportion  as  their  numbers  amon^  us  bear 
proportion  to  each  other. 

Hence  we  find,  that,  as  the  general  and  strong  substratum  is  tbe 
language  of  that  Britain  upon  whose  comparatively  free  institutions 
our  free  institutions  are  founded,  so,  the  root — the  first  nucleus— of 
our  population,  was  from  the  same  soil.  Next  in  point  of  number, 
probably  come  the  Irish  element  in  our  national  composition ;  and 
though  few  of  our  words  come  directly  from  that  ancient  tODg^, 
yet  one  of  the  very  chief  benefits  conferred  by  British  rule  upon 
those  who  love  that  tongue,  is  that  knowledge  of  our  language^ 
which  enables  them  at  once  to  take  rank  as  American  citizens,  so 
far  as  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  are  concerned.  Then  comes  the 
GeiTnan,  who  finds  in  every  sentence  of  our  tongue  which  he 
acquires,  unmistakeable  traces  of  strong  family  relationship  to  his 
own  noble  and  freedom  speaking  language.  The  native  <n  sunny 
France,  also  discovers  not  only  that  we  have  borrowed  the  language 
of  so  much  of  politeness  as  we  possess  from  him,  but  with  ue 
Spaniard,  perceives  that  our  general  vocabulary  is  largely  drawn 
from  the  same  Latin  source  with  theirs.  And,  finally,  in  our  terms 
of  the  fine  arts,  especially  of  music,  the  Italian  is  almost  at  once 
enabled  to  converse  with  us  on  those  topics  which  interest  him 
most. 

How  singularly  fortunate  then,  or  rather  how  providential  is  it^ 
that  in  a  population  composed  of  portions  from  almost  every  natioiii 
of  the  earth,  we  should  possess  a  tongue  not  only  admitted,  and  per- 
mitted by  all  to  be  the  national  one,  but  one  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  character  of  the  whole,  and  as  closely  allied  to  the 
early  associations  of  each,  as  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things;  and 
how  careflil  should  we  be  to  preserve,  and  how  sedulous  to  culti- 
vate the  rich  boon  ? 

That  this  is  not  an  over  estimate  of  the  qualities  and  value  of  our 
noble  tongue,  is  admitted  by  all  who  by  comparison  with  other  lan- 
guages, have  tested  its  powers.  Learned  and  liberal  minded 
foreigners  concede  to  it  the  first  rank  in  all  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  master  language.  Professor  Grimm,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  European  philologists,  in  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  langnih 

fes,  read  before  tho  Royal  Academy,  Berlin,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Inglish  language :  "  It  possesses,  through  its  abundance  of  free 
medial  tones,  which  may  be  learned  indeed,  but  which  no  rules  can 
teach,  the  power  of  expression  such  as  never  perhaps  was  attained 
by  any  human  tongue.  Its  altogether  intellectual  and  singularly 
happy  foundation  and  development,  has  arisen  from  a  surprising 
alliance  between  the  two  noblest  languages  of  antiquity,  the  German 
and  the  Romanesque,  the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is  wall 
known  to  be  such  that  the  former  supplies  the  material  foundation. 
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and  the  latter  the  abstract  notions.  Yes,  truly,  the  English  language 
may,  with  good  reason,  call  itself  a  universal  language,  and  seems 
chosen,  like  the  people,  to  rule  in  future  times  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, in  all  the  comers  of  the  eartli.  In  richness,  sound  reason,  and 
flexibility,  no  modem  tongue  can  be  compared  to  it ;  not  oven  the 
German,  which  must  shake  off  many  a  weakness  before  it  can  enter 
the  lists  with  the  English." 

That  we  neither  sufficiently  value  nor  cultivate  this  representative 
of  our  national  character, — this  disseminator  of  learning  and  civili- 
zation, this  stronff  and  growing  bond  of  our  glorious  union.  Teach- 
ers of  the  United  States,  is  the  complaint  now  made.  This  is  the 
duty  neglected. 

It  is  not  intimated  that  there  is  not  enough  of  definitions  and 
grammar,  of  toorda  and  their  rules,  taught  in  the  schools.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the  study  of  mere  words  occupies  an 
undue  portion  of  your  time  and  that  of  your  pupils.  But  it  is  assert- 
ed of  many  teachers  and  schools,  that  our  language  is  not  used  with 
that  accuracy  and  precision  by  teacners,  nor  taught  by  them  to  their 
pupils  with  that  care,  correctness,  and  truthfulness,  which  its  great 
merit  admits,  and  which  the  importance  of  its  agency  in  all  after 
life  demands. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  teacher's  labor  is  mind.  His  object  is 
to  impress  upon  it  sound  ideas.  His  chief  means  for  effecting  that 
object  are  toorda.  If  vague,  inappropriate,  or  unintelligible  words 
be  habitually  employed  by  him,  the  ideas  which  he  impresses,  if 
they  may  be  said  to  be  impressed  at  all,  will  be  indefinite,  imperfect 
and  fleeting;  and  the  mind  entrusted  to  his  care,  instead  oi  being 
properly  strengthened  and  disciplined  for  the  high  purposes  of  life, 
will  be  confused,  crippled,  and  dwai'fed.  The  connection  between 
fitness  or  purity  of  language  and  truth,  is  neither  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated nor  made  a  consideration  in  mental  training.  It  is  in  fact 
apoke»  truth.  Well  does  Professor  Edwards  express  the  same 
idea:  **  Scarcely  anything,"  says  ho,  "  is  more  important  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  young  than  exact  attention  to  the  nicest  shades  of 
thought,  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  in  respect  to  all  terms  (those 
relating  to  moral  subjects  particularly)  which  are  in  general  regard- 
ed as  synonymous.  Language,  when  thus  employed,  is  no  dead 
thing.  It  reacts  with  quickening  power  on  our  minds  and  hearts. 
Where  we  use  words  of  definite  import,  our  intellectual  and  moral 
judgments  will  become  definite.  A  hazy  dialect  is  the  parent  of  a 
lazy  style  of  thinking,  if  it  is  not  of  doubtfiil  actions.  The  dishon- 
est man  and  the  dishonest  state  often  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  a  loose  mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  looser  use  of  language. 
Here,  Uien»  may  an  argument  not  unimportant,  be  drawn  in  ffivor 
of  dontinued  attention  to  those  finished  models  of  style  and  thought 
which  are  feund  in  the  studies  in  question.     They  nourish  a  delicacy 
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of  perception,  and  the  sentinients  and  feelings  graduaHy  gain  that 
crystal  clearness  which  belongs  to  the  visible  symbols." 

It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  corrupt  diplomacy  to  act  oa  the 
assumption  that "  language  is  the  means  of  concealing  our  thoughts;" 
but  the  words  of  the  teacher,  to  have  their  full  effect,  must  poflnoM 
that  "  crystal  clearness "  which  permits  die  whole  idea  to  shine 
through,  or  they  fail  in  their,  as  ho  fails  in  his,  office. 

But  how  is  this  mastery  of  our  language  to  be  acquired  t  Quaint 
Roger  Ascham's  notion  is  as  good  as  any :  "  He  that  will  vrrite  wall 
in  any  tongue  "  (and  the  same  rule  applies  to  speaking)  "  most  fol- 
low this  counsel  of  Aristotle;  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do,  to 
think  as  wise  men  do ;  as  so  should  every  man  understand  him,  and 
the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers  hare 
not  done  so,  but,  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard." 

If  we  wero  to  venture  an  advice  on  the  subject  wo  should  say: 
Use  short  words ;  use  short  sentences ;  use  short  paragraphs. 

Short,  which  are  generally  what  are  called  Anglo-Saxon  wordsp 
are  the  most  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  the  teacher.  They  are 
the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood  in  our  language,  and  axe 
therefore  most  appropriate  for  the  ear  of  the  young  and  compara- 
tively ignorant  Let  them  not,  however,  be  despised  on  this  ac- 
count ;  for  some  of  the  mightiest  thinkers  among  men  have  clothed 
their  ideas  in  simple  monosyllabic  Anglo-Saxon. 

Short  sentences  are  generally  the  sign  of  a  clear  head  and  a  tiv* 
orous  mind.  But  however  allowable  it  may  be,  in  after  life  and  m 
other  departments,  to  complicate  and  involve  sentences,  such  are 
surely  out  of  place  in  the  teacher's  instructions.  Here  there  should 
be  nothing  but  plainness,  clearness,  and  simplicity. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  have  paragraphs,  short  or  long,  to  do  widi 
speaking  ?  Just  as  much  as  with  writing.  The  speaker,  and  espe- 
cially the  speaker  to  children,  who  does  not  manifest  by  his  voice 
and  manner  that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  on  idea,  or  a  division 
of  an  idea,  and  who  does  not  pause  a  moment  to  allow  the  mind  to 
rest  upon  what  it  has  just  learned — which  is  nothing  but  oral  para- 
graphing— will  make  as  little  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  hearers, 
as  he  who  would  run  into  one  long  paragraph,  page  after  page,  of 
heterogeneous  written  matter.  Hence,  pai-agraphs— or  divisions  of 
a  discourse-^— intended  for  the  young,  should  be  short,  and  each 
should  only  contain  its  one  thought  or  fact ;  and  if  that  thought  or 
fact,  be  held  up  to  the  mind  in  several  difiercnt  points  of  view  b^ 
fore  it  is  left  and  another  presented,  it  would  be  all  the  better. 

But  from  a  jumble  of  words — whether  short  or  long — selected 
almost  at  random,  and  often  indistinctly  or  erroneously  enunciated ; 
from  dark  rambling  sentences,  commenced  in  grandiloouence  and 
terminating   nowhere;    and    fi*om    paragraphs   or  divisions  only 
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remarktUe  fbr  the  endless  variety  of  tlieir  component  shreds,  what 
child  could  learn,  or  rather,  learn  to  love  leamiog,  which  is  the 
main  object  1 

Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  how  he  acquired  such  command  of  lan- 
^age.  He  replied,  that  when  he  was  young  ho  had  made  it  an 
mvariable  rule  always  "  to  speak  his  best,"  even  on  the  most  trifling 
topics.  Now,  thoueh  tho  great  lexicographer's  peculiar  style  either 
of  speaking  or  writmg  is  not  recommended  as  a  model  for  any,  and 
would  be  roost  unsuitable  for  a  school  teocher,  yet  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  same  rule,  if  applied  to  any  other  style,  must  vastly  improve 
it  It  is  therefore  perhaps  the  best  shoit  rule  that  can  be  given  for 
self-improvement  in  this  matter. 

And  the  same  rule,  applied  to  pupils,  will  produce  in  them  the 
same  results.  No  wrongly  pronounced  word,  no  improperly  applied 
term,  no  incorrect  or  unfinished  sentence,  should  over  be  permitted 
to  pass  without  correction.  The  time  given  to  this  l)est  mode  of 
teaching  grammar,  as  well  as  of  disciplining  the  mind,  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  even  if  it  curtail  the  daily  school  exercises  to  the 
extent  of  one  ordinary  recitation  to  each  pupil.  A  habit  of  accuracv 
thus  acquired — and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  it  can  be  acquired  if 
rigidly  persisted  in — not  only  purifies  tho  speech  and  strengthens 
and  elevates  the  mind  and  moral  sense,  but  it  will  be  found,  before 
long,  greatly  to  have  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  student  in  all 
his  studies.  The  difference  is  just  this.  Before,  he  was  groping  in 
darkness,  and  working  with  tools  he  did  not  understand.  Now,  all 
his  words — which  are  the  implements  of  his  student  crafl — are  fit, 
ftcile,  and  efficient,  and  his  progress  is  proportionately  rapid  and 
satiafiustory. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  small  matter.  Clearness  and  accu- 
racy of  thought  are  by  all  admitted  to  be  the  foundation  of  intellect- 
ual superiority.  But  of  what  general  use  are  they  without  corres- 
ponding clearness  and  accuracy  of  language  to  give  them  expression  ? 
The  statue  was  in  the  block,  it  is  true ;  but  to  what  purpose  till  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor  gave  it  exit  ?  So  of  the  thoughts.  They 
never  "  breathe  "  till  warmed  into  life  by  "  words  that  bum." 

There  is  still  another  and  a  broader  view  of  this  subject  than  that 
which  pertains  to  the  individual.  The  departed  orator  used  the 
undying  figure  that  the  sunset  gun  of  English  power  circumverbe- 
rated  the  globe.  With  still  more  truth,  and  without  a  single  regret 
that  it  if  so,  may  it  be  said  that  the  sound  of  uur  English  tongue  now 
encirclea,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  cover,  the  full  third  part  of  this 
Earth's  surface.  Nearly  the  whole  of  North  America  and  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  British  Islands,  large  portions  of  Africa,  India, 
Australia,  and  many  of  the  fair  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  either  now  use 
or  are  fhst  acquiring  its  free,  manly  tones. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  group  we  stand,  occupying  a  position  of 
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two-fold  aspect ;  but  m  both  a  position  of  commanding  influflnee  aod 
of  vast  responsibility. 

Her  insular  position  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  her  early  command 
of  the  seas,  and  her  excellence  in  the  moans  of  transit,  have  sent 
England's  power,  and  England's  Institutions  into  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  Heix^tofore,  during  this  diffusion  of  the  language  with 
its  institutional  concomitants,  the  position  of  our  land  was  such  as  to 
turn  east  and  south  of  us  this  mighty  current,  towards  the  remote 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  now,  newer,  more  direct,  and  more  rapid 
modes  of  travel  are  in  use ;  at  sea,  diverging  from  no  land  in  a 
straight  course,  because  land  can  be  traversed  with  greater  speed 
than  ocean ;  and  at  land,  avoiding  no  mountain  and  coasting  no 
lake,  because  the  one  is  tunnelled  or  graded,  and  the  other  bat 
gives  the  pleasant  variety  of  a  water  party.  Thus  is  our  central 
land  between  the  old  East  and  the  older  West,  as  we  look  at  them, 
at  once  brought  into  that  direct  line  of  modem  development,  in  the 
promotion  of  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  assigned  ns  a 
most  conspicuous  part.  That  which  a  few  years  since  was  East,  ia 
now  sought  Westwardly,  and  the  storms  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
are  displaced  by  the  safety  and  pleasure  of  the  broad  mild  Pacific 

But  more  than  this :  While  England  was  the  only  representative 
nation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  Congress  of  the  first  powers 
of  the  earth,  her  system  of  laws,  arts,  science,  literature,  morals,  and 
religion,  naturally  followed  the  all-pei*vading  course  of  her  gigantic 
colonizing  commerce,  and  made  a  proportionate  impress  upon  the 
human  race.  But,  behold !  a  new  member  is  in  the  mighty  fiunily 
of  the  first  powers.  Hercafier  not  all  the  great  questions  of  nation^ 
destiny  will  be  settled  at  London  or  Paris,  Petersburg  or  Vienna. 
Washmgton  will  also  be  named  by  the  historian,  not,  it  is  true, 
'  as  the  place  where  Holy  Alliances,  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  or  Quin- 
tuple or  Sextuple  treaties,  shall  will  into  short  but  unnatural  exist- 
ence a  nation  made  up  of  uncongenial  tongues,  opposite  creeds  and 
hostile  men,  or  arrogantly  decree  the  total  suppression  of  a  race, 
with  its  language,  laws,  and  arte,  which  were  in  full  developed 
being,  centuries  before  some  of  the  dictators  of  such  impossibilities 
had  emerged  from  barbarism.  Not  such,  fortunately,  can  be  the 
diplomacy — if  diplomacy  it  may  bo  termed — which  shall  henceforth 
distinguish  the  capitol  of  our  great  Union,  among  the  primary  cen- 
tral points  of  human  power.  Stern  though  peaceful  protest  against 
the  perpetration  of  such  outrages,  will  speak  the  self-governing  right 
of  nations ;  and  soon  by  the  potency  of  our  example,  suppression  of 
their  efforts  first,  and  finally  of  their  very  existence  from  history, 
shall  complete  the  record  of  national  disenthralment. 

This  life  current  of  human  progress  is  now  in  full  tide,  and  its 
course  towards  the  yet  benighted  millions  is  across  our  land. 
Whether  its  source  is  abroad  or  whether  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
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g;iant  heart  of  our  own  institutions,  is  of  comparatively  small  moment, 
BO  that  it  be  pure.  It  pours  from  the  land  at  every  outlet — ^from 
the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  our  eastern  coast,  and  from  our 
own  beautiful  city  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences — it  flows  forth  widi 
every  wave  of  that  mighty  stream  which  drains  half  a  continent,  and 
whose  estuary  will  be  the  Mediterranean  of  the  new  world ;  and 
it  bears  on  its  unseen  tide  every  keel  that  passes  the  Golden  Gate 
of  our  wonderful  western  mart;  diffusing  its  spirit  alike  into  those 
ancient  eastern  lands,  the  first  eras  of  whose  history  have  for  thou- 
sands of  years  been  lost,  and  the  climax  of  whose  greatness  had 
been  attained  before  the  day  of  die  great  Macedonian,  and  into  those 
wonderful  islands  whoso  flrst  discovery  was,  as  it  were,  but  of 
yesterday. 

The  agent  of  this  vast  power  is  our  beloved,  noble,  English 
language. 

Teachers,  shall  we  so  improve  and  freight  the  mighty  vehicle, 
during  its  passage  amongst  us,  that  it  shall  bear  to  benighted  mil- 
lions, the  full  knowledge  and  the  ennobling  civilizadon  of  free, 
xnind-cultured  America,  or  shall  we  neglect  an  opportunity  of  such 
world  wide  moment,  and  still  permit  it  to  remain  unimproved  in  our 
bands,  propaffating  only  half  ideas,  antiquated  forms,  and  imperfect 
aystems  7  l/pon  the  American  teachers,  of  the  present  day,  mainly 
rests  the  responsibility  of  the  choice. 


APPENDIX   H. 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  HON.  E.  C.  BENEDICT. 


In  accepting  the  invitation  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  before 
this  Association,  "  On  the  modes  in  which  it  can  best  promote  the 
interests  of  education  in  common  or  public  schools ;"  i  am  gready 
encouraged  by  what  the  name  of  the  Association  sugg^ts. 

It  is  American — and  I  assume  that  the  word  American  if  not 
used  in  a  merely  local  sense,  but  to  show  that  the  Institution  » 
American  in  its  character,  its  purposes,  and  its  tendencies — that  it 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  Institutions,  seeks  to  go  on  in  har- 
mony with  them,  ana  to  strengthen  them,  in  all  that  here  constitutes 
a  State,  and  to  fit  the  uniyersal  people  for  the  duties  of  daily  life  and 
citizenship. — It  is  an  Association,  It  brings  together  from  our  varioos 
localities,  those  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  a  conmion  purpose. 
Men  of  all  creeds  in  religion,  of  all  parties  and  stripes  in  politics* 
and  of  all  diversities  of  gifls  meet  here  on  a  common  platform  for  a 
good  to  the  commonwealth — to  listen  to  each  other,  to  learn  wis- 
dom, to  gain  strength,  and  by  mutual  and  reciprocal  influences-— 
oflen  diverse  and  conflicting — to  unite  in  some  compound  line  of 
influence,  where  all  these  separate  forces  combined,  may  move  in 
steadiness  and  strength,  to  great  and  useful  results.  It  is  this  com- 
bination of  diversities,  to  some  extent  antagonistic,  which  is  the 
strength  of  American  institutions. — It  is  for  the  Advancement  of 
education.  It  does  not  seek  simply  to  reproduce  and  strengthen  an 
old  system.  It  sees  plainly  that  no  past,  anywhere,  has  known  any- 
thing of  our  circumstances,  our  wants,  our  sympathies,  or  our  des- 
tinies, and  therefore  can  but  imperfectly  minister  to  our  needs.  This 
society  looks  to  progress.  It  looks  forward,  and  onward,  to  see  the 
want,  and  the  means  to  meet  it,  and  it  looks  to  the  past  and  the 
present,  to  get  wisdom,  not  precedent — to  learn,  if  possible,  why  it 
IS  that  the  old  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  new. — It  is  for  the 
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advancement  of  EdnetUian.  With  our  political  and  social  institu- 
tionsy  it  18  not  those  alone  who  fill  official  stations,  that  here  goyem, 
but  those  who  vote.  Those  who  read  the  Dewspapers,  and  those 
who  rock  the  cradle,  as  well  as  those  who  are  iu  it,  all  belong  to  the 
royal  &mily,  and  are  connected  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 
Nothing,  there£>re,  can  be  more  important  than  the  best  means  of 
fitting  us  for  our  possible  as  well  as  inevitable  destinies. 

I  consider,  then,  this  Association  as  asking,  Where  is  that  com- 
pound line  of  action,  on  which  men  of  all  diversities,  by  union  and 
concert  of  influence,  can  advance  a  system  of  education  best  suited  to 
qualify  the  American  people  for  their  political,  social  and  religious 
duties  ? 

This  subject  I  consider  much  the  most  important  one  now  before 
the  American  people.  And  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  the  view 
which  I  take  or  it  to  repeat  many  well  known  and  familiar  truths, 
and  I  shall  not  apologize  therefore,  even  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
for  inviting  attention  to  what  is  not  new,  and  may  indeed,  seem 
common-place. 

Professor  Maurice  in  his  lectures  on  National  Education — always 
fi>rcible,  but  sometimes  fallacious  and  delusive — ^properly  divides 
systems  of  education  into  three  classes : 

Ist.  Those  which  make  education  consist  in  cultivating  the 
intellect 

2d.  Those  which  make  it  consist  in  giving  information. 

dd.  Those  which  make  it  consist  entirely  in  restraint. 

Each  of  these  systems  is  plainly  made  vrith  a  microscopic  and 
narrow  view  of  the  subject,  and  an  unphilosophical  view  of  the 
nature  of  man.  For  no  system  of  edueation  can  bo  at  all  perfect 
which  does  not  unite  all  these  purposes— cultivation,  information, 
restraint — as  cardinal  purposes.  The  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  must  be  cultivated,  trained,  and 
strengthened.  The  mind  must  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge  of 
facts,  principles,  and  conclusions,  and  the  selfish  and  sensual  animal 
propensities  must  be  restrained. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  education.  Of  all  animals,  he  alone  is  bom 
to  be  taught.  The  wonderful  instincts  of  the  most  sagacious  lower 
animals  have,  indeed,  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  Wisdom  has 
pointed  to  them  for  lessons  of  instruction  to  superior  man,  but  they 
themselves  have  been  taught  no  wisdom.  They  have  taken  no  les- 
sons from  experience,  study,  or  observation.  The  ant  and  the 
beaver  of  to-day  build  their  first  habitation  as  well  as  the  first  of 
their  races,  and  no  better.  The  birds  sang  in  the  groves  of  Para- 
dise the  same  song  which  they  now  sing,  and  the  little  busy  bee 
gathered  honey  from  the  opening  flowers  of  Eden,  and  built  her 
cell,  and  spread  her  wax,  and  governed  her  little  monarchy,  pre- 
eisely  as  she  does  in  the  clover  fields  of  our  Republic.    And  they 
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win  p[o  on  80  forever.  But  not  so,  we— our  grosser  animal  pro- 
pensities unrestrained,  are  baser  than  those  of  the  brutes ;  our  selfidi 
sentiments  unrestrained,  will  make  us  but  predatory  animals — men 
of  prey.  Reason  uncultivated,  is  a  blind  guide,  and  her  light  on- 
trimmed  and  unfed,  is  properly  called  the  aim  light  of  nature.  Re- 
ligion, uninstructed  ana  unguided,  is  a  most  debasiug  idolatry,  and 
a  cruel  superstition.  Philosophy  and  theology  sometimes  call  the 
untaught  and  undisciplined  human  animal,  the  natural  roan,  and  the 
brutalized  and  savage  state,  the  state  of  nature — meaning,  therebVy 
that  such  is  man  without  education.  But,  by  education  we  really 
seek  only  to  make  a  more  complete  and  perf^^ct  man — a  more  natu- 
ral one.  We  seek  to  draw  him  out,  not  to  reorganize  him ;  to 
develop,  not  to  create ;  to  perfect  him  in  the  fullness  of  his  balanced 
and  cultivated  nature.  If  we  would  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
man,  his  physical  nature  must  be  cared  for  and  educated,  lest  it 
impair  and  distort  the  more  precious  instincts  to  which  it  furnishes 
a  frame  and  support,  and  is  to  give  expression.  His  animal  nature 
must  be  restrained,  regulated,  moderated,  and  utilized.  His  intet 
lectual  nature  must  be  trained  to  power  and  dexterity.  His  moral 
nature  must  be  cultivated  to  be  a  law  uhto  the  whole,  and  his  reli- 
gious nature  must  be  opened,  informed,  and  taught  to  recognize  and 
U>llow  that  true  light  which  lightcth  every  man  that  cometb  into  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  characteristic  defects  of  American  primary 
education  are : 

Firit — Its  failure  properly  and  harmoniously  to  cultivate  the 
whole  intellectual  nature.  We  teach,  but  we  do  not  always  edu- 
cate. We  give  a  little  knowledge  and  a  little  skill,  but  we  do  not 
always  enough  develop  and  train  the  whole  mind. 

Second — The  neglect  of  proper  moral  instruction  and  trainings 
in  the  law  of  our  duty  to  each  other — the  law  of  right  and  wrong 
in  daily  affairs. 

Third — The  neglect  of  the  proper,  thorough,  systematic,  religious 
instruction  and  training  in  the  law  of  ou]:  duty  to  ourselves  and  to 
God. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  same  means  which  cultivate  the 
physical  man,  are  not  the  most  appropriate  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  or  the  moral  sentiments,  or  the  relieious  feel- 
ings, nor  to  inform  the  mind,  and  vice  versa.  As  each  department 
of  man's  nature  has  its  appropriate  function  to  perform ;  so  it  has  its 
best  and  most  appropriate  means  of  cultivation.  A  game  of  ball  or 
cricket,  in  hours  of  relaxation,  or  the  active  and  various  pastimes  of 
a  live-long  holiday,  away  from  the  schoolmaster,  will  give  strength 
and  elasticity  to  the  muscles,  and  the  glow  of  health  to  the  face,  bat 
how  different  these  from  intellectual  exercises,  from  the  wrapt  and 
converging  attention  of  profound  study,  and  hicid  demonstration— 
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the  severe  and  exclusive  abstraction  of  physical  analysis  and  gener- 
alization* And  who  would  think  of  recommending  them  as  means 
of  religious  cultivation — who  would  think  of  mixing  with  them  the 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  or  the  rilual  of 
our  Churches. 

In  all  these  things,  we  are  to  look  to  the  useful  and  the  practical. 
But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  use  of  these  words.  The 
useful  is  not  always  what  we  have  the  most  occasion  to  use,  nor  the 
practical  that  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  practice, 
but  that  which  most  increases  our  practical  ability,  and  tends  to 
make  us  most  useful.  We  do  ni)t  study  chemistry  because  wo  ex- 
pect to  devote  our  lives  to  retorts,  and  crucibles,  and  gases,  and 
acids.  We  do  not  rack  our  brains  with  conic  sections  and  the 
higher  calculus,  because  we  expect  to  have  frequent  occasion  to 
use  them,  any  more  than  we  study  mechanics  that  we  may  devote 
ourselv^  to  splitting  with  wedges,  toiling  at  the  windlass,  or  moving 
weights  with  the  lever. — The  main  purpose  of  our  study  is  to  give 
the  means  of  selecting,  acquiring  and  usmg  knowledge  through  life, 
in  the  various  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed.  It  is  to 
expand,  to  strengthen,  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  the  mind;  to  adjust 
and  to  sec  in  motion  the  intellectual  machinery  of  the  human  consti* 
tution,  so  that  without  friction  or  jar,  all  its  parts  may  go  on  in 
harmonious  and  easy  action,  accomplishing  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  and  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  What  we 
desire  to  obtain  by  educating  the  intellect  is  the  power — the  inter* 
nal  impulse — the  intelligence — the  wisdom  to  devise  and  to  direct, 
and  the  dexterity  to  do  what  may  properly  belong  to  the  individual 
to  do.    This  is  intellectual  training. 

In  the  matter  of  morals  and  conduct,  men  act  either  from  impulse 
or  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  crimes  and  vices  come  from  unrestrained 
impulses.  To  the  man  whose  moral  nature  is  properly  cultivated 
the  first  consideration  which  presents  itself  in  any  matter  of  conduct, 
is,  what  he  ought  to  do.  At  home,  abroad,  in  public  and  in  private 
life,  in  business  and  in  amusement,  the  law  of  right  and  wrong — duty 
^s  constantly  before  him,  and  when  he  is  properly  instructed  in 
the  law  of  morals,  he  learns  as  the  simplest  and  clearest  truth,  that 
lie  should  do  unto  others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  unto  him, 
and  his  rights  and  duties  are  found  to  move  in  perfect  harmony 
^th  the  rights  and  duties  of  those  with  whom  he  is  socially  and 
politically  in  contact  or  association.  This  law  of  our  duty  to  each 
other  is  one  which  can  be  taught  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Tery  young.  It  must  however  be  inculcated.  It  does  not  come  b^ 
instinct,  nor  by  mere  command.  Still  they  immediately  perceive  it 
when  it  is  pointed  out,  and  feel  its  influence  when  its  truths  are 
applied ;  yet  the  legitimate  opening  of  the  mind  to  morals  as  a  sys- 
tem»  or  mmch  of  knowledge  is  nowhere  practised  on  the  very 
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YouDff  SB  it  should  be,  and  in  our  country  where  every  temptrtioa 

IS  in  favor  of  individual  and  selfish  activity,  the  young  Amencan  k 
too  often  sent  forth  into  the  walks  of  life,  able  to  read  the  newapi^ 
pers,  to  study  the  markets,  and  keep  accounts,  and  to  get  hid  moral 
training  in  those  pursuits  whose  maxims  are— there  is  no  friendship 
in  trade — a  thing  b  worth  what  it  will  fetch — ^let  the  buyer  look  out 
for  himself—am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  Who  can  fail  to  see  the 
great  change  which  would  be  wrought  in  the  character  if  all  children 
were  early  and  systematically  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  morals 
— in  the  simple  elements,  indeed — but  still  the  same  sul:ject  that  is 
deferred  till  the  student  enters  the  higher  classes  of  the  higher 
Seminaries  where  it  is  called  Moral  Philosophy.' 

So  too  of  early  religious  instruction  and  cultivation.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  compensate  for  its  loss?  Those  parents  that 
neglect  it,  do  their  children  an  injury  which  cannot  be  repaired  in 
after  life,  after  opinions  are  imbibed  and  habits  formed.  It  must  ba 
taught  them  in  their  early  years,  if  you  would  give  it  an  activap 
habitual,  abiding  influence.  It  must  be  habitually,  constantly,  sys- 
tematically, and  ably  given.  That  part  of  man*s  nature  will  no 
more  grow  to  its  peHect  character,  untutored  and  untrained,  than  his 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  nor  so  much.  Buying  and  sellings 
the  selfish  pursuits  of  business — ^the  cares  of  the  world,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  nches,  are  quite  consistent  with  a  true  religious  charac- 
ter, but  miserable  cultivators  of  it.  As  the  chosen  people  of  Grodp 
with  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  with 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Urim  and  the  Tnummim,  constantly  relaps- 
ed into  idolatry  when  restraints  were  withdrawn ;  so  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  without  the  proper  restraints  of  moral  and  religious 
cultivation,  bow  down  to  the  godless  idols  of  the  lower  propensities. 
But  cultivate  the  intellect  and  subject  it  to  the  influences  of  refined 
moral  and  religious  sentiments — ^how  they  chasten  and  control,  and 
utilize  the  grosser  nature !  The  excitements  of  the  reason  and  the 
blood,  become  a  steady  stimulus  to  that  true  selfishness  which  seeks 
its  own  interest  in  virtue  and  usefulness.  Then  the  glorious  growth 
of  our  true  nature  covers  up  the  coarser  soil  in  which  it  has  sprung. 

The  great  characteristic  instincts  of  man  are  society,  government 
and  law.  These  are  not  inventions  or  discoveries.  They  are  the 
natural  habits  of  the  human  being.  They  are  more  or  less  perfect* 
as  he  devotes  to  them  more  or  less  of  his  reason — ^his  power  to  per- 
ceive and  to  apply  political,  moral,  and  religious  truth — which  is  the 
highest  and  most  exclusively  characteristic  of  his  natural  instincts. 
This  with  his  sympathetic  and  gregarious  instincts,  divides  the  race 
into  nations,  each  naving  its  peculiarity  of  national  life.  No  truth 
is  more  clear  or  more  important  than  that  it  is  vain  to  fight  against 
the  spirit — the  proper  idiosyncrasy  of  national  life  except  with  s 
view  to  revolution — ^to  an  entire  overthrow  or  regeneration  of  that 
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Ufet  and  our  sjiteni  of  education  muBt  be  in  harmony  with  our  insti- 
ttttionsy  and  the  spirit  that  pervades  them.  If  we  attack  what  is 
implanted  in  our  national  nature,  if  we*  seek  to  make  headway 
against  that  powerful  cuiTent  which  can-ies  forward  the  nation  with 
constantly  increasing  velocity  in  the  direction  of  its  instinctive  sym- 
pathies, we  demonstrate  nothing  but  our  own  weakness  and  folly. 

The  peculiarities  of  our  government  are— the  sovereignty  of  the 
people — trial  by  jury,  popular  suffrage,  freedom  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press — the  people  at  large  are  at  the  same  time  the  source  and 
the  subjects  of  political  sovereignty ;  they  are  the  ministers  of  law, 
justice,  and  authority  ;  they  select,  and  they  judge  the  legislators, 
the  judges,  and  the  adminbtrators  of  the  law,  and  they  must  work 
out  their  own  political  and  social  position.  It  is  therefore  our  first 
duty  to  see  that  all  the  people  are  educated.  It  is  the  ereat  politi- 
cal necessity  of  our  national  life  that  the  nerves  of  its  intelligence, 
its  power,  and  its  productiveness,  should  everywhere  interpenetrate 
the  whole  body,  and  should  be  everywhere  brought  to  the  surface 
and  spread  over  it  in  a  tissue  of  the  quickest  sensibility,  carrying 
the  animating  spirit  and  the  performing  power,  to  every  muscle  of 
our  action.  This  being  a  necessity  of  our  nature,  how  can  it  be 
asked  whether  the  government  have  the  right  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  people  ]  The  power  of  self  protection  and  of  self- 
defence^the  power  to  cultivate  and  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  its 
own  being,  and  improve  its  nature  belongs  as  much  to  every  gov- 
ernment as  to  every  man.  The  people  are  the  real  sovereigns. 
Should  not  the  sovereigns  be  educated  at  the  public  expense  ? 

It  18  in  another  point  of  view  peculiar.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  are  pouring  in  upon  us.  Gen.  Washington,  in 
announcing  to  his  army  the  peace  of  1783,  congratulated  his  fellow 
soldiers  that  the  humblest  of  them  "  had  assisted  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  religions."  The  lapse  of  time  has 
shown  that  none  foresaw  the  depth  and  strength  of  that  current  of 
population  which  was  to  set  to  our  shores,  and  which  now  brings 
nitner  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons  annually,  to  be  taken  up  and 
assimilated  by  the  greater  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  healthily  wrought 
into  the  composition  of  our  people.  Our  institutions  are  regarded 
by  almost  all  other  governments  as  in  nature  and  tendency  hostile 
to  them ;  yet  our  ports  are  open,  and  we  wisely  invite  every  man  to 
come  with  us,  and  be  of  us.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
his  antecedents.  We  do  not  ask  him  for  a  passport.  If  he  be  the 
minion  of  a  tyrant,  we  have  no  fear  of  him  or  his  master.  Unher- 
alded, unwatched,  unintroduced,  without  any  impropriety,  he  is  at 
the  levee  of  the  President,  and  goes  where  he  will.    If  he  be  a 

Clitical  refugee,  we  stand  between  him  and  his  pursuers.    If  he 
ve  iled  from  unequal  laws,  and  seeks  for  a  shelter  and  a  home, 
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then  our  hearts  open  to  him — ^if  he  be  an  escaped  martyr  of  lib6T^« 
then  no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberties  may  have  beea 
cloven  down — no  matter  who  sent  him  to  prison,  or  who  has  put  a 
price  upon  his  head,  his  name  echoes  to  the  shouts  of  our  people 
as  they  meet  him  in  their  midst.  Almost  without  exception,  these 
immigrants  come  with  the  desire  to  take  the  nature  as  well  as  the 
name  of  American  citizens,  and  if  the  parents  are  sometimes  a  little 
awkward  in  their  new  home,  the  children  bom  here  take  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  as  naturally  as  to  their  mother's  milk. 

But  in  nothing  are  our  institutions  more  peculiar  ^than  in  their 
relations  to  religion.  In  this  as  in  popular  government  we  stepped 
forward  in  advance  of  all  nations.  No  law  can  be  made  by  the 
National  Government  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  and 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship, 
without  discrimination  or  preference,  are  here  by  our  organic  laws 
secured  to  all  mankind  within  our  jurisdiction.  This  liberty  of 
religion,  while  it  was  founded  in  the  true  nature  of  religion,  and 
was  from  its  own  nature  a  necessity,  was  even  more  so  for  us  when 
we  threw  open  our  gates  of  welcome  to  all  that  chose  to  come  and 
take  part  in  our  great  American  Association,  and  assume  the  alio* 
glance  of  freedom  and  mutuality.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  foreseen 
that  the  inflowing  streams  from  other  nations  must  always  be  of 
various  religious  faith  and  worship,  and  often  deeply  hostile,  and 
always  impossible  to  be  united  in  any  course  of  i*eligious  instruct- 
ion. This  diversity  must  always  continue ;  the  people  of  all  sects 
would  take  up  arms  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
religion  Every  step  toward  it,  and  every  tendency  to  it,  must 
surely  fail.  There  existed  in  many  of  the  original  States  while 
Colonies,  and  in  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  afler  their 
independence,  a  sort  of  religious  establishment,  protected  by  laws 
more  or  less  exclusive  and  stringent,  and  by  a  great  unity  of  belief^ 
but  now  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  That  same  American  influence 
which  has  carried  our  flag  over  twenty  three  degrees  of  latitude 
and  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  has  secured  to  that  great  territory 
of  freedom  entire  religious  liberty.     It  is  an  instinct  of  the  nation. 

But  the  character  of  this  liberty  is  often  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
a  right  to  demand  from  the  Government  an  equal  support  for  all 
religions,  as  some  seem  to  think,  but  the  right  to  be  entirely  free 
from  Government  regulation.  It  is  the  law  of  liberty  only — not  the 
law  of  equality ;  not  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  patronize  all 
alike,  but  that  it  has  no  right  to  patronize  any.  Religion  being  the 
tie  which  connects  the  individual  with  God,  is  acknowledged  and 
expressed  in  such  acts  of  real  worship  and  obedience  as  are  accept* 
able  to  Him.  It  is  personal  in  man ;  it  must  be  personal  to  God. 
It  must  be  voluntary  and  sincere,  or  it  cannot  be  religion.  We 
cannot  compel,  or  control,  or  prohibit,  or  direct  it,  and  it  is  oat 
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doty  to  resist  all  attempts  to  compel  one  to  observe  or 
to  propagate  a  system  of  religiou  which  he  beneves  to  be  false,  and 
the  highest  oppression  is  that  which  compels  us  to  support  every 
£3rm  o£  religion.  The  state  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  true 
religion,  or  the  most  acceptable  acts  of  worship — pure  matters  of 
the  heart  and  the  conscience  alone — and  is  guilty  of  as  great  a 
usurpation  and  does  as  great  a  violence  to  religious  liberty  by  sup- 
porting ally  as  it  would  by  prohibiting  all  sects  of  i-eligion. 

I  shall  be  called  a  latituuinarian,  perhaps,  when  I  say  that  secta- 
rian distinctions  are  no  part  of  true  religion,  while  they  are  at  the 
same  time  a  necessary  and  not  undesirable  result  of  various  intel- 
lectual activity,  moral  culture,  and  intensity  of  religious  feeling. 
They  are  entirely  consistent  with  mutual  respect,  mutual  confidence 
and  generous  co-operation  in  the  great  purposes  of  religion.    Ac- 
cording to  my  faitn,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  has  lifted  up  a 
glorious  flag,  which  waves  its  ample  folds  of  light  in  the  purer  skies 
and  steadier  breezes  of  the  upper  heaven,  bearing  the  motto— 
••  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — peace  on  earth  and  good  %vill  to 
men,"  the  guide  of  all  his  followers,  and  if  the  various  captains  of  fif- 
ties, the  leaders  of  the  zealous  squads  of  sectarian  troops,  choose  to 
adopt  a  peculiar  uniform,  and  march  under  a  little  banner  of  their 
own,  fluttering  in  the  cross  currents  and  baffling  winds  of  the  earth, 
let  them  do  so ;  but  why  should  they  quarrel  about  the  white  or  red 
of  their  uniform,  or  mutually  denounce  each  other  because  the  one 
marches  to  the  spirit-stirring  quick  step  of  aggressive  propagandism, 
and  the  other  to  the  statelier  march,  and  with  the  more  solemn  step 
of  historical  forms  and  conservative  respectability.     The  first  time 
that  this  prescriptive  and  exclusive  spirit  showed   itself  among 
Christians,  it  spoke  vrith  the  natural  tone  of  authority,  and  in  the 
instinctive  language  of  peremptory  intolerance,  and  it  received  a 
xebake  which  should  have  silenced  it  forever ;  **  and  John  answered 
and  said.  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and 
we  forbade  him,  because  hefciloweth  not  U9 — and  Jesus  said,  Forbid 
him  not,  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.'*     This  rebuke 
seems  to  have  died  with  its  divino  author,  and  paltry  ambition  and 
petty  jealousies  have  ever  since  kept  alive  the  strife  of  who  should 
De  greatest;  but  it  is  still  as  true  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
teat  of  religion  is  not  so  much  to  what  denomination  we  belong,  nor 
what  band  of  disciples  we  follow,  as  whether  we  cast  out  devils  in 
the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  it  is  still  true  that  sectarian  exclu- 
aiveness  will  continue  to  exist,  and  cannot  be  overlooked,  or  dis- 
xegardedv  or  suppressed. 

For  what  I  have  already  said,  and  what  further  I  shall  say  on  the 
sabject  of  religious  education,  I  shall  make  no  apology,  for  it  is,  just 
at  this  time*  the  subject  of  greatest  importance  in  connection  with 
Covnmon  Schools.    It  is  to  this  subject,  mainly,  that  I  desired  to 
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invite  tbe  attention  of  this  Association,  and  all  that  I  have  said  hn 
been  intended  to  bear  upon  it  with  more  or  less  importancse.  I  look 
with  tbe  deepest  regret  upon  tbe  indications  that  two  or  three  graat 
and  influential  sects  of  Christians  seemed  disposed,  if  not  to  destroy, 
at  least  to  frown  or  look  coldly  upon  Common  Schools,  unless  thij 
can  bo  made  more  positive  and  active  seminaries  of  religious  in- 
struction. They  seem  to  consider  the  secular  school  as  the  fittert 
agent  for  sectarian  propagandism,  and  to  fear  that  the  tenets  of  thdr 
faith  and  the  forms  of  their  worship  cannot  be  safe,  unless  tfa^  be 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  and  instruction  of  the  schoolmaster.  They 
arc  sure  that  infidelity  will  come  in  with  horn  books  and  gramman^ 
that  heresy  and  schism  will  lurk  in  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  unless  they  be  exorcised  with  a  mixture  of  see- 
tariau  teaching. 

No  one  can  fail  to  seo  that  making  the  Common  Schools  positiTS 
religious  agencies  would  be  the  first  step — and  a  decidea  one^ 
toward  placing  them  under  ecclesiastical  guardianship  and  supre- 
macy. If  religious  peculiarities  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  then 
the  appointed  ministers  of  religion  should  be  connected  with  the 
sacred  duty. — Prof.  Maurice  suggests  that  the  teachers  should  be 
ordained  by  the  church — and  then  how  easy  to  insist  that  the  sacred 
office  should  not  be  subject  to  secular  control,  and  that  the  school 
officers  must  also  belong  to  the  sacred  profession,  and  then  most 
come  religious  tests  and  qualifications  for  office,  and  sectarian  ani- 
mosity would  add  its  bitterness  to  primary  and  general  elections» 
and  the  truths  of  God  and  duty  and  conscience  would  be  settled  bj 
the  popular  majority  of  the  ballot-box,  and  a  strong  and  triumphant 
sect  possessed  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Government,  what 
might  they  not  do  in  the  heat  of  sectarian  victory  ?  It  must  nerer 
begin  to  be.  Eeligious  freedom  and  equality  is  a  part  of  our  creed 
in  politics,  in  morals  and  religion,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of 
our  nature.  Those  who  seek  to  disregard  it,  and  those  who  seek  to 
do  violence  to  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  overwhelmed.  Common 
Schools,  to  which  all  may  intrust  their  children,  are  its  greatest  sifb- 
guards  and  its  never-failing  protection. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  desire  to  destroy  the  Common 
Schools.  It  is  our  duty  to  beware  of  such,  under  whateyer  plansi- 
ble  pretence  they  may  cover  their  design.  There  are  others  who 
have  no  such  desire,  but  deceive  themselves  in  urging  a  course  quite 
as  fatal  to  Common  Schools  as  open  hostility.  It  is  our  du^  tD 
distrust  them  all.  Whether  they  denounce  the  Schools  to-dajv 
for  being  under  the  care  of  voluntary  associations,  or  to-tnonrow« 
when  a  state  system  is  fortifying  itself,  they  exclaim,  with  weD- 
affected  horror,  "  Who  gave  the  State  a  right  to  meddle  with  the 
education  of  children  V*  Whether  they  denounce  the  schools  at 
one  time  for  teaching  religion,  or  at  another  time,  with  deeper 
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emphama,  denounce  them  as  eodless  and  infidel  schoola— or,  at 
another  day  say  that  they  only  desire  that  parochial  schools  should 
be  established,  in  which  each  sect  may  teach  its  peculiarities  to  the 
children  of  its  own  parishes. 

It  does  not  require  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  to  see  that 
all  these  ideas  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  common  schools.  Take 
the  most  plausible  one,  that  of  parochial  schools — what  docs  it  pro- 
pose, in  substance  ?  Nothing  less  than  to  withdraw  from  the  Com- 
mon Schools  the  children  of  all  religious  parents,  and  to  give  them 
schools  by  themselves,  thus  practically  denouncing  the  Common 
Schools  by  the  united  voice  of  the  best  citizens.  We  may  bo  quite 
certain  that  it  would  not  be  lon^  before  these  sects  would  insist 
that  the  parochial  schools  should  participate  in  the  public  school 
funds,  or  that  those  who  support  parochial  schools  should  be  ex- 
cused from  paying  school  taxes,  or  be  permitted  to  apply  their  taxes 
to  their  own  schools.  Then  how  long  would  the  Common  Schools 
— set  apart  for  the  poor  and  the  wicked — stand  ?  And  if  the  school 
money  is  to  be  divided  among  the  sects,  how  shall  it  be  divided  ? 
Shall  it  be  divided  by  the  number  of  sects — or  by  the  number  of 
parents — or  by  the  number  of  communicants — or  by  the  number  of 
general  followers — or  by  the  number  of  children — or  by  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  attend  school — or  according  to  property  or  taxa- 
tion 1  There  are  the  elements  of  so  many  disputes  and  acrimonious 
quarrels  in  all  this,  that  universal  education  must  die  under  it. 

And,  the  nature  and  character  of  our  institutions  being  consid- 
ered, it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  greater  evil,  than  to  sep- 
arate the  children  of  the  people  from  each  other  on  the  grounds  of 
the  religious  fidth  and  worship  of  their  parents — to  teach  them 
practically,  that  Catholic  and  Protestant — Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist, and  Baptist  and  Episcopalian  children  ought  not  to  meet  to- 
gether for  a  common  purpose  of  common  good,  in  a  matter  having 
no  necessary  relation  to  religious  peculiarity.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  contemplate  than  the  beautiful 
fimits  of  brin^g  them  all  together  in  schools,  to  know  each  other 
in  the  endearing  relations,  sports,  studies,  and  sympathies  of  the 
achool-room  and  the  play-ground  during  the  course  of  their  early 
education.  Can  anything  have  a  stronger  effect  in  making  and 
keeping  us  a  united  and  happy  community  ? 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  please  this  or  that 
sect,  or  yield  to  me  demands  of  this  party  or  that — whether  we 
aball  feel  alarm  at  the  cry  of  godless  schools,  or  sectarian  schools — 
bntywhaty  under  the  circumstances  of  our  case,  is  the  best  course  to 
pursae  to  promote  the  success  of  Common  Public  Schools — to  give 
them  their  proper  American  character,  and  free  them  from  all 
ratioiial  olgelction  in  any  quarter.  To  do  this,  the  schools  must  be 
reaionably  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  this  can  be 
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done  in  no  way  except  by  dispensing  with  sectarian  inatnictioii  and 

the  peculiarities  of  religious  worship  in  the  schools. 

We  can  do  right — wo  can  do  what  ought  to  satisfy  all*  and  then 
the  unfounded  complaints  of  a  few  will  be  but  the  expression  of  the 
weakness  of  their  cause. 

What  should  be  our  rational  rule  of  conduct  in  other  similar 
cases  ?  There  comes  to  us  from  abroad  what  an  amount  of  industrial 
skill  and  of  artistic  taste,  to  increase  our  productiveness,  to  multiply 
uur  comforts,  and  to  add  to  our  luxuries !  What  throngs  of  intelli- 
gent travellers  pass  on  the  highways  of  our  travel,  and  crowd  the 
great  points  of  observation  !  What  should  we  say  of  our  duty  or 
our  wisdom,  if  in  the  mills  of  Massachusetts — in  the  mines,  and  the 
factories,  and  the  workshops  of  Pennsylvania — in  the  hotels  of  oar 
cities,  and  watering  places — the  caravansaries  of  our  travel,  and 
the  palaces  of  our  fashionable  resort — and  among  the  laborers  on 
the  canals,  railroads,  and  public  works  of  our  aggressive  civilization 
— the  reading  the  Bible,  the  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
decalogue,  should  with  Procrustean  precision  be  enforced  upon  all 
these  collections  of  persons  of  every  faith  and  every  worship  ?  As 
a  social  measure,  as  a  patriotic  measure,  or  as  a  religious  measurey 
is  there  one  man  of  common  intelligence  to  advocate  it,  even  if  it 
could  be  successful  ?  Much  less  when  it  could  not,  but  could  only 
deprive  us  of  what  we  want — their  skill,  and  taste,  and  labor,  and 
deprive  them  of  what  both  we  and  they  desire  that  they  should 
have — the  health-giving  and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  our  free 
institutions. 

So  with  tho  schools — whenever  we  can  find  a  few  children  to- 
gether shall  we  compel  them  to  lay  aside  their  occupation  for  the 
time,  and  read  the  Bible,  or  say  their  prayers,  or  perform  some 
other  religious  duty  ]  Will  it  be  sure  to  make  them  better  ?  Is 
it  the  best  mode  of  giving  religious  instruction  ?  Shall  we  require  it 
at  the  dancing  school,  the  riding  school,  the  music  school,  the  visifi- 
ing  party,  and  the  play-ground — shall  studies,  and  sports,  and  plays, 
and  prayers,  and  Bible,  and  creed,  and  catechism,  be  all  plai^ 
on  the  same  level  ?  Shall  we  insist  that  secular  learning  cannot  be 
well  taught  unless  it  is  mixed  with  sacred  forms  ?  Shall  Algebra 
and  Geometry  be  always  interspersed  with  religion?  Instead 
of  quod  erat  demonstrandum  shall  we  say  sdah  and  amen  f  Shall 
we  bow  at  the  sign  plus  ?  Can  we  not  leant  the  multiplication  table 
without  saying  grace  over  it? — So  of  religious  instruction,  will  it  be 
improved  by  a  mixture  of  profane  learning  ?  Shall  the  child  be 
taught  to  mix  his  spelling  lessons  with  his  prayers,  and  his  table- 
book  with  his  catechism  ? — If  there  were  any  necessary  relaticm 
between  religious  and  secular  instruction,  which  required  that  they 
should  be  kept  together,  the  subject  would  have  another  aspecL 
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But  no  ono  has  ever  maintained  that  the  religious  teacheiv-the  min- 
isters of  religion,  and  the  office-bearers  in  the  church — should  mix 
secular  instruction  with  their  more  solemn  and  sacred  inculcations. 
I  should  be  almost  charged  with  profanity,  if  I  should  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  sacrilegious  folly  of  mixing  these  earthly  alloys  with  the 
precious  and  virgin  gold  of  divine  truth ;  if  I  should  exhibit  the 
preacher  as  pointing  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  rhetorical 
nnish,  the  oratorical  display  of  his  discourse,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
his  teaching  in  the  sacred  desk  ;  if  I  should  show  you  the  ritual  of 
the  church  prescribing  mathematics  and  metaphysics  fur  fast  days, 
and  Belles  Lettres  for  festivals,  and  subjecting  the  mysterious  and 
life-giving  elements  of  the  holy  eucharist  to  the  analysis  of  a  chemi- 
cal lecture.  No,  no,  these  sacred  matters  are  set  apart ;  they  are 
themselves  alone  :  they  are  by  dinne  appointment  entrusted  to  ap- 
propriate keeping,  and  let  those  who  fear  that  their  religion  will  be 
destroyed  by  good  Common  School  secular  instiiiction  doubt  the 
favor  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  their  religion.  And  let  those  who 
throw  upon  the  schoolmaster  the  protection  of  their  religion  beware 
that  they  be  not  struck  down,  if  by  extending  their  profane  aid  to 
the  ark  of  Gtxl,  they  doubt  the  sufiiciency  of  the  divine  protection. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  best  results  must  flow  from  em- 
ploying arithmeticians  and  grammaiians  to  teach  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  and  pious  and  godly  persons,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  the  love  of  God,  to  teach  religion,  and  fitly 
plant  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  in  in&nt  minds.  These  can  be 
well  taught  only  by  kind  and  gentle  and  sympathising  personal 
inculcation.  I  know  that  it  will  be  asked  with  the  most  earnest 
emphasis  "  But  you  would  not  banish  the  Bible,  and  creeds,  and 
prayers,  from  the  schools  ?  Do  we  not  all  believe  the  Bible,  and 
who  cannot  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  Are  God  and  the  Bible 
sectarian  ]  Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  require  us  to  lay  aside  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  ?  " 

Now,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
school  is  more  ritualistic  than  educational.  It  is  not  for  improve- 
ment in  secular  learning  nor  in  sacred  learning.  It  is  intended 
rather  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and,  if  it  give  offence,  is  it  not  an 
unnecessary  offence  ?  What  if  we  say  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  be 
ofiended,  sdll  we  have  no  right  to  offend  them,  and  deprive  them  of 
an  inestimable  blessing  by  mixing  with  it  what  to  them  is  not  only 
nnpleasant  and  repulsive,  but,  in  their  opinion,  unwholesome.  Turn 
the  tables— substitute  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  the  simplest  and  least  offensive  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — reading  from  the  mis- 
sal some  portions  of  it,  to  which  in  itself  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  insist  that  the  school  shall  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  shall 
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always  speak  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  Blessed  Virnn,  or  the  Hcdy 
Mother  of  God,  and  see  if  all  of  us  would  be  willing  to  send  our 
children  there  day  by  day.  See  if  the  pulpits  and  the  Scclesiasti- 
cal  Conventions  throughout  tho  land  would  not  re-echo  the  vrord  of 
alarm — And  why  should  we  compel  the  Jews,  who  are  numerous  in 
our  cities,  to  listen  to  the  New  Testament;  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  or  tlie  Apostles'  Creed,  or  be  taught  the  mysteries  of  ze- 
demption,  or  leave  tho  schools  ? 

Shall  tho  people  be  lefl  in  ignorance,  and  the  course  of  popular 
education  be  stayed  ?  Shall  tho  doors  of  the  school-house  be  shut  to 
thousands  by  our  insisting  that  a  heterogeneous  community  shall 
conform  to  a  ritual  to  which  there  may  be  no  objection  in  a  homo- 
geneous one  ?  No  one  would  think  that  for  a  mere  form  or  cere- 
mony the  great  system  of  Common  Schools  should  be  overthrowiL 
We  can  silently  dispense  with  what  would  be  offensive  to  any  in  the 
matter  of  religion  without  injury  to  the  schools,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  do  so  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it. 

If  there  were  no  place  but  the  school  for  religious  instruction  it 
would  be  another  thing.  But  every  sect  has  its  religious  instructors 
— its  priesthood  and  clerical  guardians.  These  everywhere  hold  a 
position  of  power,  respectability,  and  influence.  Every  worship 
holds  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  rites  to  be  of  the  most  necessary  and 
sacred  character.  Whether  they  be  Christian  or  Pagan,  they  all 
hold  that  thore  should  be  a  sacred  profession, 'fitted  with  peculiar 
care  for  its  sacred  duties,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  a  more  intimate 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  tho  Deity,  tliat  they  may  more 
efficaciously  instruct  the  people. 

But  what  sect  of  worshippers  of  the  true  God  have  ever  found  in 
the  ministers  of  their  religion,  the  actual  religious  tutors  of  their 
children  ?  Tho  clergy  peiform  the  ministration  of  the  sanctuary 
with  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  the  little  child  is  peimitted  to  sit  beside 
its  parents  and  fold  its  little  hands  and  kneel  as  others  do.  The 
preacher,  with  all  the  persuasives  of  eloquence,  discusses  the  great 
truths  of  religion  and  the  sanctions  of  duty,  and  the  little  child  ii 
permitted  to  listen  in  tho  starch  and  restraint  of  enforced  deport 
ment ;  but  how  much  does  this  teach  him  what  his  little  opening 
mind  needs — how  ineffectually  does  this  cultivate  his  religious  nature^ 
and  form  his  soul  to  expand  in  purity  and  moral  boauty,  and  to 
grow  in  favor  with  God  ?  The  preacher  always  preaches  to  the 
comparatively  adult — to  those  whose  minds  are  mature  and  whose 
habits  are  formed.  What  should  we  think  of  a  system  of  secular 
education  for  children  which  exhausted  itself  in  labored  essayiy 
learned  lectures  on  science  and  ait,  and  profound  and  elegant 
harangues,  reviews  and  criticisms  to  adult  men  and  women  1 

If  the  minister  of  religion  habitually  devoted  half  his  time  and 
labor  to  direct  and  suitable  instruction  to  the  young,  in  religiouB 
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matters^  he  would  do  more  good  to  all  than  he  does  now.  His  im- 
pressions  upon  the  young  would  be  perpetual  sermons  to  the  older. 
Tho  mind  is  almost  lost  in  admiration  at  the  good  which  he  would 
do  to  his  congregation,  old  as  well  as  young.  For  this  I  hold  him 
responsible.  .  I  do  not  admit  his  excuse,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be 
admitted  hereafter  that  he  passed  the  duty  over  to  the  teach  era  of 
Common  Schools,  and  left  it  in  their  unconsecrated  hands.  Their 
Great  Master  did  not  send  the  little  children  to  the  schoolmaster, 
but  he  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  He  took 
them  in  his  hands  and  blessed  them.  Close  hand  to  hand  instruct- 
ion, with  the  kindness  of  religious  sympathy  and  blessing,  was  the 
example  he  gave  us. 

A  few  years  ago  was  opened  the  first  Sunday  School.  It  began 
in  rags  and  wretchedness,  and  on  the  day  consecrated  to  religious 
duties,  it  did  fitting  deeds  of  charity,  by  teaching  the  alphabet  to  the 
poor  and  the  forsaken.  It  was  something  more  than  lifting  the  ox  out 
of  the  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  was  lifting  heirs  of  immortality 
out  of  a  more  horrible  pit.  What  fitter  purpose  for  the  Sabbath 
than  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  young,  and  who  so  fit  to 
give  it  direct  superintendence  as  the  ministers  of  religion — the 
office-bearers  in  the  Church  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  tho  amount  of 
good  would  be  greatly  increased  by  devoting  half  the  Sabbath  to 
careful  schooling  of  children  in  religious  matters,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  proper  religious  teachers  1 

In  our  cities  there  are  numerous  so-called  parochial  schools,  and 
Schools  for  the  poor,  where  they  are  separately  taught  at  a  large 
expense.  I  know  many  such,  having  each  about  100  pupils,  and 
supported  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000  each  per  annum — and  just  at 
this  time  parochial  schools  are  said  to  be  the  great  want.  If  those 
children  of  the  poor  were  sent  to  the  Free  Common  Schools,  where 
iDSteai^f  of  learning  lessons  of  humiliation,  they  would  stand  on  the 
level  of  our  republican  equality,  and  be  taught  at  no  expense  to 
charity,  and  if  the  money  applied  to  charity  and  parochial  schools, 
were  wisely  applied  to  giving  a  small  compensation  to  proper  Sun- 
day School  teachers,  and  proper  missionaries  to  go  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  of  vice  and  in-eligion ;  to  seek  the  dwellings  of 
the  ignorant,  and  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  Common 
School  for  secular  instruction,  and  into  the  Sunday  School  for  reli- 
gious instruction,  who  can  doubt  that  those  few  thousands  of  dollars 
would  do  incalculably  more  good  than  now. 

The  Sunday  School  is  now  a  most  important  agency  of  good  in 
the  matter  of  religious  instruction,  but  it  has  not  passed  on  in  its 
course  of  development  to  its  final  and  highest  stage  of  usefulness 
and  excellence.  It  must  become  a  regular  ecclesiastical  agency, 
under  the  fi>rmal  care  of  the  Church,  and  the  superintendence  of 
its  office-bearers.    Many  of  its  teachers  and  agents  must  be  paid 
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for  their  Bervxces,  and  receive  a  salary  in  proportkn  to  the  actml 
average  attendance  on  the  School.  It  must  be  made  die  inteieaCof 
the  teachers  to  seek  out,  and  persuade  to  come  into  the  school,  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  to  keep  them  punctual  and  steady  in 
their  attendance.  Its  influence  then  on  the  rising  generation  cannoC 
be  over-estimated.  And  when  we  look  at  the  change  which  would 
be  wrought  on  the  face  of  society,  when  a  generation  of  children 
thus  reared  shall  constitute  the  adult  community,  the  mind  is  almost 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  measure  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  it  will  meet  a  great  religious 
want  oi'  the  community.  There  is  in  every  direction,  and  among 
all  tlie  denominations  of  religion,  a  complaint  of  a  great  want  of 
candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry.  The  love  of  gain,  the  fondness 
for  that  extraordinary  activity  which  characterizes  the  movement  of 
business  and  public  affairs,  leads  our  people  to  direct  their  ambition 
to  the  walks  of  active  life,  and  there  is  little  to  invite  them  to  the 
sacred  calling.  That  calling  requires  education,  secular  and  theolo- 
gical, which  cannot  be  obtained  without  considerable  expense — even 
wlicre  schools  are  free.  The  clerical  profession  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  religions  receives  largo  accessions  from  the  poorer  class  of  the 
community — those  who  arc  elevated  by  it  to  a  desirable  position  in 
the  community.  The  state  of  society  and  church  organization  in  this 
country  docs  not  favor  the  discovery  or  bringing  forward  of  those  who 
would  gladly  be  led  forward  to  that  position  of  usefulness,  and  those 
who  are  without  means  are  compelled  at  the  earliest  moment  to  seek 
for  a  small  compensation  in  some  industrial  employment  as  a  means 
of  support.  Now  if  there  was  a  path  of  religious  industry,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  the  truths  of  religion,  the  art  of  inculcation  and  the 
power  of  applying  religious  truth,  and  of  acquiring  over  others  the 
influence  of  kindness  and  religious  suasion,  came  as  a  natural  result 
of  that  occupation  as  the  arts  and  appliances  of  the  trades,  profes* 
sions  and  pursuits  of  business  life  are  accjuiredin  clerkships  and  ap- 
prenticcsliipSy  what  an  agency  we  should  have  for  good.  If  tlus 
was  in  the  power  and  under  the  control  and  management  of  each 
sect  or  denomination,  it  would  be  free  from  all  objection,  and  would 
have  also  the  spur  of  devoted  zeal  and  religious  propagandism  to 
give  and  sustain  that  impulse  which  the  love  of  gain  and  wordly  am- 
bition supplies  in  secular  pursuits.  This  cannot  be  done  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  may  be  desirable,  but  if  every  ecclesiastical  organizatioa 
in  the  land  would  make  Sunday  Schools  as  much  a  part  of  ihmr 
system  as  the  priesthood  and  the  services  and  ordinances  of  the 
sanctuary — =with  regular  schools,  where  those  who  serve  the  churdi 
are  paid  as  regularly  as  those  who  serve  in  the  desk  or  the  choifi 
what  seminaries  they  would  be  for  rearing  those  who  might  mini^ 
ter  at  the  altar.  What  normal  schools  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
religious  instructors. 
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There  are  those  who  seek  to  resist  the  spread  of  Common  Schools, 
and  are  constantly  misled  hy  their  own  practical  misrepresentation 
and  transparent  rallacies.-     They  often  repeat  that  the  family  and 
the  church  are  the  agencies  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  to  train 
the  youthful  mind  in  a  proper,  moral    and  religious  course,  as 
though  the  friends  of  Common  Schools  sought  to  subveit  or  under- 
value either  of  these  agencies.     It  is  they,  the  objectors  themselves, 
that  depreciate  those  sacred  and  divinely  appointed  influences  by 
insisting   that  the  dogmatical  and  unconsecrated  schoolmaster  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  parent  and  the  church  as  spirit  ual  teacher.    They 
insist,  as  though  it  were  denied,  that  religion  is  the  only  true  found- 
ation for  moral  training  and  that  without  morals,  merely  intellectual 
dexterity  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  as  if  we  discarded  morals 
and  religion  from  our  system  of  education,  and  sought  to  rear  up  a 
one-sided,  acute  and  unconscientious  race  of  men — when  it  is  we 
alone  who  insist  that  a  systematic  and  thorough  religious  education 
be  given  to  all  by  teachers  of  their  own  faith.    We  do  not  make  a 
question  whether  religious  instruction  be  necessary  for  the  young, 
but  whether  it  be  of  necessity  mixed  vnth  the  Common  School  secu- 
lar instructions.    Not  whether  it  shall  be  given  at  all,  but  when,  and 
how,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  and  at  whose  expense  it  shall  be 
given.     Must  it  be  given  by  the  schoolmaster  1     Shall  his  imperfect, 
occasional  and  diluted,  perfunctory,  instructions  be,  as  they  too  often 
have  been,  the  apology  for  neglecting  regular  and  thorough  religious 
instruction,  or  shall  the  proper  religious  instruction  of  the  young  be 
demanded  of  the  proper  religious  teachers  of  the  people  ? 

What,  then,  can  this  Association  do  to  advance  education  in  Com- 
mon Schools  1 

1st.  They  can,  by  a  harmonious,  constant  and  consistent  effort 
teach  the  people  that  education  in  secular  learning  is  a  matter  of 
common  concern  of  the  highest  character,  and  properly  belongs  to 
the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  schools  which  shall  be  free  to 
all  and  the  right  of  all,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  through  all 
the  stages  of  a  complete  education. 

2d.  They  can  help  to  arrange  a  course  of  Common  School 
studies  which  shall  be  fitted  to  cultivate  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
store  it  with  useful  knowledge,  and  restrain  the  prurient  propensi- 
ties of  childhood  and  youth.  This  is  now  a  most  important  want  of 
Common  Schools. 

3d.  They  can  demonstrate  that  the  proper  parochial  school  for 
the  reliffious  instruction  of  children  is  the  Sunday  School,  where, 
nnder  the  supervision  and  influence  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons— by  whatever  names  they  may  be  called — and  devout  men 
and  women— on  the  day  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  and  wor- 
ship in  the  temples  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  his 
Church— profane  and  secular  learning  and  servile  labor,  and  vain 
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recreation,  all  laid  aside — shall  teach  to  the  young^  regolarlyt  oon- 
stantly,  and  systematically,  the  gi'eat  truths  and  duties  of  religum — 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  their  Church,  and  its  rituals  and 
teachings,  and  the  Bible,  with  the  notes  and  comments  so  necessary 
to  make  its  sacred  truths  intelligible  and  profitable  to  their  tender 
minds. 

I  have  detained  you  too  long,  and  I  close  with  the  single  remaiic, 
that  I  have  indicated  here  a  line  in  which  all  our  forces  act  in  the 
same  direction,  and  instead  of  weakening  each  other  by  a  partial 
antagonism,  will  all  converge  to  the  same  result  with  a  reduplication 
of  their  power.  It  seems  to  me  to  relieve  the  religious  question  con- 
nected with  Common  Schools  of  every  diilieulty.  If  there  be  any 
that  doubt,  let  them  reflect  upon  the  subject  with  unprejodicea 
minds,  in  all  its  relations,  and  truth  will  prevail. 


APPENDIX    I. 


ON  "GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS," 

BT  THE 

REV,  DANIEL  WASHBURN,  OF  PENN. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  topic  of  **  Grades  of 
SehooUf*  respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

That  this  subject  should  have  failed  of  discussion  by  the  original 
committee,  three  years  since,  of  which  Prof  Hart  was  the  accom- 
plished chairman,  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  apparent  diffi- 
culty of  its  satisfactory  presentation.  American  schools  are  as 
diversified  as  the  American  people.  If,  as  a  whole,  they  constitute 
a  sjTstem,  it  is  certainly  a  Mosaic.  From  Yale,  owing  its  existence 
to  the  benefactions  of  such  noble  men  as  Bishop  Berkly,  with 
Coltunbia  and  Harvard  likewise  endowed  for  American  Education, 
We  may  search  in  vain  through  all  the  colleges,  academies,  and 
minor  schools  of  the  land,  for  a  system  which  in  anywise  identifies 
them  in  their  organization,  means  of  support,  and  methods  of  gov- 
ermnent  Their  origin  was  various.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
differed.  They  sprung  up  among  a  youthful  people,  as  chance  or 
need  might  dictate.  The  first  attention  of  this  people  as  a  nation 
was  to  the  establishment  of  its  political  existence.  The  work  of 
education  was  of  secondary  consiaeration*  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fere,  that  the  establishment,  endowment,  and  management,  of  col- 
leges, or  other  seminaries  of  learning  among  us,  proceeded  for  a 
time  without  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  our  republican  system 
of  eivil  government. 
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But  if  it  be  true  that  different  forms  of  govenunent  wbrnpe  to 
themselves  the  institutions  which  they  originate,  ours  would  not  be 
likely  to  prove  an  exception. 

Not,  however,  until  tne  present  century  was  the  influence  of 
peculiar  civil  institutions  sensibly  perceived  as  they  bear  upon 
eral  education.  The  men  are  now  alive,  some  of  them  here  _ 
ent  to-day,  who  have  seen  the  very  beginnings  of  a  system  of 
American  education,  which,  consciously  or  unconsciouslyv  they  are 
now  helping  to  render  symmetrical  in  itself,  and  harmonious  with  die 
recognition  of  every  man  as  a  sovereign.  That  this  would  be  a 
system  of  Graded  Schools  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  case,  as  it  is  now  apparent  is  fast  becoming'  a 
mighty  fact. 

From  these  introductory  remarks  you  may  judge,  in  some  de- 
gree, how  comprehensive  and  important,  if  not  how  difficult  of 
treatment,  your  committee  regard,  when  taken  in  its  fulness,  die 
subject  assigned  them. 

Taking  the  simple  idea,  however,  as  probably  contemplated  bj 
the  term  "  Grades  of  Schools,'*  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  proprielj 
of  their  gradation  wherever  practicable.    In  doing  this  'we  argue 
the  importance  of  systematically  grading  our  public  schools  fiom 
the  advantage  thence  derivable. 
1st,  To  mental  culture ; 
2d,  To  good  government ; 
3d,  On  the  score  of  economy ;  and 
4th,  In  tlie  adaptation  of  instructors; 

1st.  Say  what  men  may,  the  prime  object  of  schooling  is  menial 
culture.  The  mind  of  each  pupil  is  to  be  educated.  Nowi  dds 
education,  like  the  physical,  is  subject  to  certain  laws.  It  is  sue- 
cessful  only  so  far  as  those  laws  are  regarded.  It  would  be  absuzd 
lo  take  children  that  have  just  learned  to  walk,  and  with  the  pio* 
fessed  object  of  their  healthy  physical  development  in  view,  subjeflt 
them  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  the  same  methods  and  pe- 
riods of  muscular  exercise  as  youths  already  pressing  one  foot  €■ 
the  threshold  of  manhood.  If,  instead  of  being  fed,  clothed  and 
physically  trained,  as  now  under  parental  care,  children  were  to  be 
grouped  in  large  numbers  as  in  the  education  of  the  intellect,  how 
soon  should  we  see  the  grades  established  and  harmoniously  woriE- 
ing  1  Why  not  see  and  apply  the  analogy  ]  Mind  is  not  less  diaa 
matter. 

Intellectual  habits  are  formed  as  the  physical  are.  Their  heaUi 
and  vigor  depend  on  similar  succession,  and  regular  gradation.  la 
schools  where  the  clashes  are  defined,  aud  succession  is  in  accmd- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  our  mental  development,  there  is  a  continual 
process  enabling  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  retain  and  appropriale 
previous  and  present  acquisitions  m  6uch  wise  as  to  fiicihtate  and 
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{rash  fiirward  to  higher  attainments.  Every  man  of  educated  intel- 
ect  knows  what  is  indispensable  to  the  clear  apprehension,  steady 
grasp,  and  perfect  control  of  any  &ct.  The  requisites  ior  such 
result  are  furnished  only  where  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are 
duly  regarded.  In  schools  confused  by  irregularity  of  studies,  and 
by  conflicting,  partial  recitations,  it  is  certain  that  habits  of  consecu- 
tive thought  are  neither  formed  nor  strengthened.  It  is  equally 
impossible  for  the  teacher  to  determine  the  pupil's  attainment,  no 
matter  how  many  defects  need  to  be  supplied,  or  how  many  exces- 
ses to  be  retrenched.  There  is  no  time  to  gather  up  the  dissevered 
links  of  instruction  and  fasten  the  mind  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  well 
defined  and  appropriate  thought.  All  is  hurry  and  confusion.  Ne- 
cessity that  knows  no  law  may  make  such  a  state  of  things  tolerable, 
and  there  may  be  gifled  minds  that  will  work  their  way  out  and  up 
in  spite  of  all.  But  the  remedy  dictated  by  calm  wisdom,  practica- 
ble in  nine-tenths  of  our  schools,  as  already  demonstrated  by  its 
adoption  in  perhaps  one-tenth,  is  such  a  gradation  as  will  allow  of  a 
rational  classification,  giving  time  for  the  teacher  to  determine  the 
capacities  and  acquisitions  of  his  class,  while  he  perceives  what  they 
know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and  relieving  both  him  and 
them  from  a  painfully  reacting  confusion. 

2d.  And  this  leads  us  to  our  second  point,  the  better  discipline 
which  would  result  from  wisely  grading  our  schools.  The  undue 
increase  of  the  number  of  classes,  in  schools  lawlessly  mixed,  em- 
barrasses not  less  the  discipline  than  the  mental  training.  Constant, 
general  employment  is  requisite  to  the  good  order  of  a  school. 
Where  the  materials  are  so  heterogeneous  as  to  forbid  classification, 
the  consequence  must  be  not  less  deleterious  to  the  government  than 
to  the  instruction  proper. 

In  the  haste  and  multiplicity  of  recitations  the  teacher  of^en  be- 
comes fretted,  while  suspense  from  study  and  recitation  gives  free 
play  to  the  innate  love  of  mischief  of  some,  and  tempts  others  to 
disturbance  as  a  relief  from  positive  irksomeness.  Tnus  the  inge- 
Daity,  which  might  be  directed  to  a  beneficial  end  in  a  school  prop- 
erly graded,  is  exercised  to  the  interruption  of  some  hasty  recitation, 
an  interruption  annoying  to  the  teacher  and  detrimental  to  the 
•cholarSi  No  matter  what  the  subject  under  consideration,  attention 
IS  dtvertedy  explanations  are  valueless. 

3d.  If  these,  then,  are  effects  of  a  want  of  proper  gradation,  what 
need  is  there  to  argue  our  third  point,  the  relative  economy  ?  Time 
is  money.  And  not  only  the  time  of  the  teacher  but  of  the  whole 
school  18  wasted  in  this  flittering  way  of  instruction.  No  practical 
teacher  need  be  told  the  importance  of  a  specific  classification  ac- 
cording to  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils.  Graded  Schools  secure 
this  by  their  very  nature.  From  the  primary  up  to  the  highest,  all 
advancement  depends  upon  the  degree  of  proficiency  as  determined 
by  due  examination. 
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The  pracdcal  working  on  the  score  of  economy  U  eo 
to  those  fenuHar  with  Graded  Schools  of  such  cities  as  Boston, 
cionad,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  ihe  larger  towns  of  manj 
States,  that  we  need  only  name  them.  But  the  principle  is  \rhat  we 
advocate,  and  it  admits  of  indefinite  modification.  Take  for  instance 
a  case  where  it  has  not  been  applied  and  perhaps  never  dreamed  of 
as  applicable.  In  an  agricultural  region  there  is  a  section  of  a  towD« 
ship  comprising  three  districts.  Each  has  its  school  house  and  school 
officers.  The  population  is  so  sparse  that  a  small  school  is  sustained 
in  each  duiing  only  three  months  in  summer  under  female  teacfaexib 
and  as  many  perhaps  in  winter  under  male  teachers.  Nov7  the 
actual  cost  of  all  may  bo  estimated,  the  three  female  teachera  at  $1M 
per  month,  $108,00,  the  three  male  teachers  at  $18,00  per  month, 
$162,00 — total  $270,00  a  year  for  teachers'  wages.  Now  the  dist- 
ricts are  so  situated,  that  the  young  of  each  have  frequently  attended  in 
the  others,  according  to  preference.  Let  there  be  a  building  then  at 
the  central  point  called,  if  you  please,  a  Union  school  house.  Dar- 
ing the  winter  season  few  of  the  summer  pupils  attend.  The  num- 
ber therefore,  under  each  male  teacher,  has  been  so  small,  that  hut 
for  the  public  money,  the  schools  would  hardly  have  been  kept  open. 
Now  in  lieu  of  examination,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  send  only 
the  older  pupils  to  the  Union  School,  which  is  better  kept  by  a 
teacher  commanding  $25,00  per  month,  than  the  others  by  three  v^ 
ceiving  together  $48,00  a  month 

This  is  a  saving  of  $23,00  a  month  to  the  inhabitants.  The  mt- 
ing  of  fuel  and  board  is  of  course  additional.  These  items  with  the 
former  would  soon  pay  for  the  new  building,  and  the  result  would 
secure  not  only  the  former  advantages  argued,  of  superior  instmction 
and  better  government,  but  also  that  which  constitutes  our  finiidi 
point  and  last. 

4th.  A  teacher  adapted  or  regularly  and  permanently  fitted. 

In  the  particular  case  supposed,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  wont 
imaginable,  this  adoption  would  be  secured  by  the  probable  resdk 
in  employing  the  one  male  teacher  the  year  round,  instead  of  die 
three  a  little  time.  His  increased  wages  and  permanency  of  em- 
ployment would  alike  tend  to  his  better  qualification. 

But  the  advantages  of  Graded  Schools  in  securing  teachers  fitted 
for  their  work,  though  capable  of  illustration  in  particular  caseSt  is 
deducible  from  general  principles.  In  almost  all  places  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  young  to  warrant  tho  construction  either  of 
separate  buildings  for  the  older  and  younger  pupils,  or  of  separate 
rooms  under  the  same  roof.  In  either  case  this  fourth  advantage  of 
**  Grades  of  Schools  "  is  manifest.  Where  the  older  and  youngor 
scholars  are  under  one  teacher,  one  set  or  the  other  if  not  sltogi^ 
ther  neglected  will  generally  be  the  losers. 

If  under  a  male  teacher,  the  younger  portion,  besides  bmng  a 
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hindrance  to  the  older  ones*  and  a  trouble  to  the  teacher  while  he 
is  Btriying  to  do  justice  to  the  more  important,  as  he  supposes,  will 
bo  badly  governed,  and  worse  instructed. 

We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  needless  expense  incurred  for 
such  younger  pupils  under  the  unadapted  teacher,  at  double  the 
salary  of  the  female  teacher,  whose  mind  and  beait  fit  her  for  their 
government  and  instruction.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  the  very 
qualities  which  must  be  found  in  the  successful  instructor  of  large 
boys,  unfit  him  for  educating  mere  children.  For  these,  the  pa- 
tience of  repetition,  the  intuitive  tact  of  arresting  their  attention, 
and  the  ability  of  presenting  everything  in  its  liveliest  aspect,  all,  as 
possessed  by  the  female  mind,  are  chiefly  requisite. 

For  those  with  quick  pulsations,  and  wayward  rudeness,  and 
eager  longings  to  test  their  strength,  either  with  schoolmate  or 
teacher,  there  is  needed  a  master  in  power  and  energy,  and  in 
readiness  to  give  them  full  scope  of  exertion  and  development,  but 
under  his  own  superior  control  and  thoughtful  direction.  Then 
their  native  bravery  may  be  educated  to  manly  courage,  their  con- 
sciously maturing  strength  be  disciplined  to  the  self- regulated  pow- 
er for  achieving  the  great  end  of  their  being.  Such  adaptation  of 
teachers  is  a  fundamental  element  of  Graded  Schools. 

So  palpable  are  these  advantages  of  classification  in  our  public 
schools,  that  unless  some  rational  effect  can  bo  shown,  their  grada- 
tion, wherever  and  in  what  manner  it  may  be  practicable,  commends 
itself  to  an  intelligent  people.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
have  not  pretended  to  present  all  that  might  be  said. 

Your  committee  are  content  to  leave  to  such  as  shall  try  the  sys- 
tem the  pleasure  of  discovering  tlie  additional  advantage  arising 
from  such  classification  on  the  score  of  increased  interest  and  activ- 
ity of  mind  otherwise  unattainable.  We  refer  to  the  increased  in- 
terest resulting  from  associating  a  number  of  pupils  in  preparation 
of  the  same  lessons,  on  the  principle  that  a  company  of  lul>orers  ani- 
mate one  another.  And  the  activity  of  mind  to  which  we  allude, 
is,  that  which  both  teacher  and  scholars  feel  in  the  recitation  of  a 
class-room  contrasted  with  the  lassitude  of  otherwise  solitary  re- 
hearsals. It  is  the  stimulus  of  companionship  and  mental  collision. 
But  while  we  leave  this  to  show  itself  in  experience,  we  should 
hardly  be  pardoned  by  the  happier  teacher  of  Graded  Schools,  did 
we  omit  to  mention  the  stimulus  of  prospective  promotion.  The 
beauty  of  this  is,  its  freedom  from  the  obnoxious  features  of  per- 
■onal  rivalry.  In  striking  contrast  witli  the  monotonous  round  of 
achool  opening  and  closing  at  the  same  point,  there  is  presented 
here  a  succession  of  advancement,  inviting  to  exertion  for  some- 
thinir  definite  and  honorable. 

This  advantage  is  so  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  **  Grades 
of  Schools,"  that  we  need  but  allude  to  it.    And  we  close  this 
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(branch  of  our)  Report  by  recalling  to  yonr  minds  that  the  propri- 
ety of  grading  our  I^ublic  Schools  is  apparent  from  this  brief  eon- 
sidiTtition  of  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  menial  cmlimre^  U 
school  discipline,  on  the  score  of  economy ,  and  in  the  better  (utaptatim 
of  instructors. 


APPENDIX   K. 


ADDRESS  OS   FEMALE  EDUCATIOI, 


BY  PROF.  J.  H.  AGXEW.  OF  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


This  is  the  closinc  paper  of  this  session  of  the  AssociatiaD,  jbC 
nothinc  has  Ihhmi  said  on  this  all  important  subject,  except  paaanv 
riMiiarks  which  iiulioato.  that  it  is  everywhere  to  meet  neglect,  ana 
thai  Locislaiivo  pn»visions  t-avor  the  other  sex. 

1  may  ihoivtore  bo  iiidulcetl  in  a  few  ol»enratiocs  in  advance  €■ 
the  svst^niaiio  education  of  cirls. 

I. — THE   GRCAT   £N*DS   OF   KDrCATIOX. 

0:i  :::;s  sulycc:  fr.ere  is  much  confusion  of  ideass  and  indistinctmaiaf 
pori*c;^:^^v..  Ma:;y  have  r..^  higher  notion  than  thai  of  sending  ariit  IB 
::*.c  :::*. "..  \x-.:oh  af;cr  havi:>i;  paa<>ed  throucs  the  crindine  proceaa  of 
:*'c   :v ,■.';•:•  u^rv  >::a**    c.^rr.c    :-.o:::o  a   har  of  diMir,  r»dT   for  ki 
usc^     So  •■>  ::  acc^uarcii  of  ia  respec:  to  the  human  intrilect 
hear:,     i.'.  i:  *s  are  se:::  ;o  some  educaDooal  milL  where  it  is 
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after  listemng  to  the  rattle  of  the  machinery  for  a  few  months,  or 
being  sabjeoiBd  to  a  few  revolutions  of  its  wheels,  they  will  be  well 
filled  witn  knowledge,  and  go  home  fitted  for  the  high  behests  of 
life*  and  for  the  social  relations  of  refined  society.    Alas !  what  an 
erroneous  notion  of  education !     It  were  better  and  truer  to  think  of 
•it  as  the  grinding  process  itself  as  the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the 
toil  and  trial  of  turning  the  wheels  and  keeping  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion ;  for  the  end  of  education  is  not  to  communicate  as  much  know- 
ledge as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  possible  :  but  rather,  by  a  slow, 
sure,  regular  system  to  discipline  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  as  to 
fit  it  for  energetic,  effective  action,  whenever  such  action  is  deman- 
ded and  for  calm  endurance ;  it  were  easy  enough  to  put  the  mind 
under  the  hopper  of  memory,  and  having  all  knowledge  ready  ground 
just  to  let  it  run  in,  and  fill  up  the  cells   of  the   cranium.     But  of 
what  use  were  the  product,  if  we  knew  not  how  to  use  it  ?     Thus 
negatively  developed,  or  rather  undeveloped,   how  could  the  mind 
meet  the  realities  of  life?     No  ;   the  design  of  education  is  to  call 
into  active  exercise  the  various  powers  of  the  soul,  to  unfold  them 
symmetrically,  to  accustom  the  mind  to  thought,  to  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, to  fit  it  for  meeting  the  necessities  and  realities  of  life,  for 
employing  its  acouisitions  in  good  ends  and  at  right  times,  and  for 
commanding  its  niculties  and  forces  into  battle  array  all  panoplied, 
whenever  that  array  shall  be  requisite.    This  is,  doubtless,  the  im- 
mediate end  ;  and  the  ultimate,  in  respect  to  woman,  is  to  qualify 
her  for  her  peculiar  sphere  in  life. 

She  has  a  soul,  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  but  incarnated 
in  an  org^anization  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  man  ;  and  though 
usually  the  reflective  powers  may  not  bo  so  strongly  developed  as 
in  man,  yet  is  there  a  niU  compensation  in  her  quick  intuitive  per- 
ception, and  her  almost  instinctive  judgments,  and  in  the  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  her  sentiments  and  sympathies.  We,  consequently, 
do  not  wish  to  see  her  marshalled  on  the  battle  field,  wielding  the 
Bword  or  hurling  the  javelin,  nor  wending  her  way  to  the  ballot  box 
nor  trudging  along;,  with  the  green  bag  under  her  arm,  to  the  court 
bouse  or  congressional  hall.  We  feel  that  God  has  made  her  for 
other  scenes  and  other  joys ;  that  the  sweet  prattle  of  infancy  is  to 
be  her  sweetest  music,  and  that  she,  more  than  the  father,  is  to  be  the 
presiding  genius  of  love  in  that  charmed  circle  of  home.  Who  would 
not  feel  shocked,  if  the  soft,  delicate  offices  of  woman  in  the  family 
were  assumed  by  man,  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  go  daily 
out  into  the  busUe  and  turmoil  of  masculine  life  ?  Qualified  to  dis- 
charge her  home  duties,  and  there  to  be  the  loved  one  of  all,  throwing 
ber  own  graces,  like  little  chaplets,  around  the  heads  of  her  offspring, 
she  fiilfils  the  destiny  allotted  her  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  prepares 
herself  fiir  the  communion  of  Heaven,  where  He  reigns,  who  is  the 
Son  of  Mary,  and  the  light  of  love. 
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ltd — TfiK  IIEANS  TO  THESE  ENDS. 


1.  Phyticali — Girls  hare  a  coDstitution  somewhat  more  deScito 
than  boys,  and  ono  that  specially  requires  physical  developnmt 
by  exercise  in  early  life.  They  have  little  propensity  to  resort 
to  the  rough  out-door  amusements  of  boys,  to  hurl  the  quA 
or  play  at  cricket,  or  run  in  the  race,  or  wrestle  in  the  arenat  and 
yet  they  need  to  breathe  the  oxygen  of  pure  air,  to  give  strength  to 
the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and  to  accumulate  vigor  for  dw 
duties  and  trials  of  life. 

Let  every  school  for  girls  be  furnished  with  ample  groandif 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  shady  trees,  and  pleasant  promenadoii 
and  a  suitable  gymnasium  for  the  culture,  m  all  weather,  of  dw 
body,  by  calisthenic  graces,  and  artistic  evolutions. 

2.  Intellectual, — This  will  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the  sonl.  and 
might  be  subdivided  into  the  education  of  the  intellectual  and  die 
moral  faculties,  or  the  thinking  and  the  feeling  powers. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  attaining  the  proper 
ends  of  education,  in  respect  to  the  mental  capacities  of  woman f 
The  immediate  end  being  discipline,  and  that  m  order  to  the  bart 
execution  of  the  ultimate  end  of  woman's  life,  shall  we,  or  shall  we 
not,  depend  on  that  course  of  mental  training  to  which  the  liberalhr 
educated  man  has  been  subjected  in  childhood  and  youth  f  In  his 
case,  for  ages,  it  has  accomplished  the  most  beneficial  results,  fitting 
him  well,  and  better  than  those  otherwise  taught,  for  executing  high 
and  noble  purposes  in  all  the  learned,  and  many  other  profeoBioni 
of  life. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  ancient  languages  and 
mathematics,  nor  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  which  has  elevated 
men  of  note  to  the  rank  they  hold,  but  the  wholesome  discipline 
under  which  these  processes  have  brought  them  into  their  ibrmative 
period  of  life. 

It  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  specially,  because  these  languages  and 
mathematics  are  needed  fur  use  in  the  profession  of  law,  medicine^ 
and  divinity,  that  they  are  in  the  curriculum  of  study  for  boys,  but 
because  such  a  disciplinary,  symmetrically  developing  course  is  that, 
which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  preparative  ftr 
effective  performance  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  And  althongh 
woman  is  not  expected  to  man  the  professions,  is  she  not  gifted  with 
a  mind  immortal,  and  destined  to  fill  offices,  and  to  find  herself  in 
positions,  demanding  as  thorough  discipline  and  as  fine  develop- 
ment ?  We  have  read  the  history  of  social  life,  we  have  marked 
the  waves  which  ruffle  its  surface  much  to  no  purpose,  if  it  do  ndt 
require  a  steady  hand  and  a  thorough  disciphne  to  enable  her  to 
carry  her  bark  safely  along,  and  moor  it  in  the  haven  of  peace. 

"  But,"  says  some  one, "  do  you  think  of  putting  our  girls  throiigh 
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a  college  eoune  of  atady  1"  Verily  we  do,  in  amount,  yet  materi- 
ally modified  in  substance  by  our  views  of  the  distinctive  attributes 
of  woman  in  character  and  sphere.  Ours  is  a  four  years'  course, 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  college,  yet  differing  in  many  respects,  as 
adapted  more  accurately  to  the  specific  wants  of  woman ;  and  whilst 
we  do  not  pretend  that  none  have  hitherto  attained  so  advanced  an 
education,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  course  of  study  has  been  alto* 
grether  miscellaneous,  and  needs  reduction  to  a  regular  system, 
such  as  we  propose. 

"Certainly,  you  do  not  intend  that  thoy  shall  consume  their 
brains  and  waste  their  time  in  poring  over  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and 
Xenophon,  and  all  that  nonsense  of  dead  languages  !"  We  do  in- 
tend precisely  that  they  shall  thus  consume  their  brains,  and  em- 
ploy, not  waste,  their  time,  because  we,  at  least,  are  convinced  that 
no  other  process  of  development  is  so  well  adapted  to  woman's 
mind,  so  certain  to  secure  the  desired  ends  of  her  education.  She 
is  not  in  soul  so  essentially  diverse  from  man  that  the  formative  pro- 
cess roust  essentially  differ.  Modified  it  may,  and  must  be ;  but  in 
its  fundamental  elements  the  same. 

**  But  woman  never  needs  to  use  Latin  or  Greek."  Grant  it 
How  many  ministers  use  algebra,  geometry,  conic  sections  t 
How  many  physicians  or  lawyers  use  either  these  or  the  ancient 
languages,  except  as  technical  terms  of  their  profession  %  But  have 
they  derived  no  advantage  from  their  study  ]  Much  every  way. 
It  was  the  unity,  the  slowness,  the  continuousness,  the  persistence  of 
the  qrstematic  study,  which  gave  them  the  logic,  the  discrimination, 
the  literary  and  professional  success  which  have  marked  their 
efibrts. 

Looking  at  the  positions  and  relations  of  woman  to  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  to  society,  we  propose  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the 
ancient  languages  and  the  exact  sciences  shall  be  pursued,  and  sub- 
stitute the  modem  languages,  English  literature,  and  extensively 
the  fine  arts.  While,  by  the  continuous,  systematic  study  of  lan- 
ffuages,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences,  the  mind  is  strengthened  in 
Its  logical  and  metaphysical  relations,  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
■everer  and  more  rigid  duties  of  life,  modem  languages  will  act 
collaterally,  English  literature  will  imbue  the  soul  with  a  love  of  the 
Saxon  race,  while  it  stores  the  memory  with  interesting  knowledge, 
•nd  dagpierreotypes  on  imagination's  plate,  beautiful  pictures  of 
ancestral  lore ;  and  the  fine  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  will 
cultiTala  her  delicate  tastes,  give  wings  to  her  fancy  to  soar  in 
allowable  fields,  adorn  her  parlor,  give  pleasure  to  her  friends,  re- 
fine and  beautify  her  home,  diffuse  joy  through  her  weary  husband's 
heart,  and  open  fountains  of  happiness  for  her  children,  binding 
them  by  golden  chains  to  the  fiimily  altar. 

Lac  thm  be^  therefinre,  the  best  possible  provisions  for  the  culti- 
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vation  of  musicf  which,  of  all  the  fine  arts  at  the  present  dfty» 
to  be  most  popular,  and  attracts  most  attention  from  both  parents  and 
children,  it  is  a  convenient  and  elevating  source  of  happiness  m 
the  family,  and  consists  well  with  the  designs  of  Proviaence»  wtto 
has  filled  all  nature  with  musical  sounds,  from  the  deep  organ  peal 
of  ocean's  roar,  to  the  lute-like  notes  of  the  canary,  and  who  sent 
angelic  throngs,  with  golden  harps,  to  announce  to  Beth1ebem*B 
shepherds,  who  watched  tlieir  flocks  by  night,  the  birth  of  a  Sayioor 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

Even  the  man  who  can  scarce  distinguish  one  musical  sound  from 
another,  loves  to  sec  his  home  made  happier  by  the  presence  of 
song,  and  guitar,  or  piano. 

Then,  the  emotional  part  of  the  soul,  the  heart,  must  be  cnltiTE- 
ted.  This  links  humanity  to  Jesus.  This  in  woman  is  tender  and 
delicate,  and  may  be  played  upon  like  harpstiings.  Uneducated 
in  this  behalf,  the  gentler  sex  becomes  masculine,  coarse,  mischie- 
vous, unlovely.  Educated  here,  she  is  feminine,  refined,  and  ready 
to  every  good  word  and  work.  Her  religious  nature  especially, 
must  be  directed  to  find  its  correlation  in  God,  its  central  point  of 
attraction  in  Jesus,  its  rest  in  heaven.  Hence  we  need  a  fitmily 
school,  one  largo  enough  to  secure  all  the  desirable  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, yet  one  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  shall  sit  at  the  same 
table,  worship  at  the  same  altar,  and  live  under  the  daily  care  and 
interest  of  those  who  are  in  loco  parentis  for  the  time  being.  Their 
wants  must  bo  cared  for,  their  ailings  prescribed  for,  their  sicknesses 
find  home  sympathies,  and  tliuir  spiritual  thirst  be  quenched  at  the 
river  of  the  fountain  of  life. 

In  this  relation,  especially,  as  in  some  others,  it  is  often  contended 
that  small  schools  aro  preferable  to  large,  and  that  if  girls  must  leave 
the  maternal  roof,  the  best  substitute  is  a  school  of  some  fifleen  or 
twenty  in  a  clergyman's  family.  But  beside  the  impossibility  of  at- 
taining the  high  ends  of  education  in  such  a  school,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  small  number  gives  any  advantage  in  the  way  of 
moral  and  religious  impression.  Among  a  large  number  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  the  Christian  element  to  act  like  the  leaven,  and 
the  very  stir  of  the  scene  will  try  well  the  character,  while  the  Ta- 
riety  existent  prevents  the  tone  of  piety  from  being  staid  and  unique. 
In  a  large  school  well  conducted,  where  there  is  much  division  of 
labor  among  a  large  number  of  teachers,  there  is  the  same  advan- 
tage for  instruction  and  adaption  to  peculiarities  of  mind  as  in  a 
small  one  ;  greater  prospect  of  avoiding  a  set  mode  of  thought  from 
a  set  mode  of  teaching  by  one  head,  and  of  acquiring  self  reliance ; 
and  cjuite  as  much  hope  for  home  influence  of  the  right  kind.  A 
small  school  under  bad  care  is  worse  than  a  large  one,  because  the 
influence  is  more  immediate,  more  continuous,  more  individuaUzingi 
A  school  of  twenty  is  still  a  school ;  and  whether  in  any  respect  bet' 
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ter  than  a  large  one,  must  depend  on  the  character,  modes  and  man- 
ners of  the  teacher.  In  some  respects  it  cannot  be  so  good ; 
in  the  advantage  of  more  division  of  labor,  better  classification, 
and  abundant  and  extensive  provisions  for  all  the  departments  of 
learning,  in  arrangements  for  health,  in  stimulus,  in  comparison  and 
commingling  of  diiferent  habits  of  thought,  in  collision  of  prejudices, 
in  an  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  ideas,  in  liberalizing  the  mind 
and  heart,  and  in  harmonizing  society. 

LENGTH   OF   TIME,   AND    PERIOD   OF    ENTRANCE. 

Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  need  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
female  education,  and  of  insisting  on  the  appropriation  of  more 
time  to  it  in  a  maturer  period  of  life  than  has  been  common  hitherto, 
and  believing  that  judicious  parents  enough  will  encourage  and  sus- 
tain the  enterprise,  I  would  have  a  four  years'  course  of  i^tudy 
equivalent  to  tliat  of  colleges,  adapted  to  secure  the  best  ends  of 
education,  and  think  fourteen  years  of  age  the  earliest  period  at 
which  girls  can  enter  on  this  course. 

The  proper  ends  cannot  be  otherwise  secured.  The  time  is  short 
enough,  as  all  experience  teaches,  in  the  case  of  boys.  The  course 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  less.  More  were  better.  And  the  age, 
from  14  to  18,  is  the  lowest  at  which  such  a  course  should  be  un- 
dertaken, although  girls  learn  faster  in  childhood  than  boys,  it  is  con- 
summate indiscretion,  with  their  physical  and  moral  constitution,  to 
hurry  them  early  through  a  severe  course  of  disciplinary  study. 
They  should,  on  the  contrary,  take  time,  and  not,  by  hastily  devel- 
oping the  mental,  stint  the  growth  of  the  physical.  The  brahi,  a 
nervous  mass,  soft  and  tender  in  childhood  and  early  youth,  which 
the  intellect  uses  in  study,  must  not  be  too  severely  taxed  before  it 
haa  acquired  maturity  and  strength.  The  results,  too,  of  later 
years  are  quicker  and  better,  and  such  as  will  be  abiding  in  the 
production  of  good  fruits.  And  mark  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
ending  school  days,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  in  launching  the  frail  bark 
on  the  wild  sea  of  fashion  and  folly,  and  too  often  wrecking  it  there 
on  the  unseen  breakers. 

EXPENSE    OF   EDUCATION. 

To  some  it  seems  that  the  education  of  their  daughters  is  dispro- 
portionately expensive.  It  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  so  to  the 
parents  whilst  there  is  no  endowment,  as  in  colleges,  for  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  purchase  of  library  and  apparatus  and  salaries  of 
professors,  although  it  does  not,  in  fact,  cost  more  to  educate  girls 
than  boys,  if  we  add  what  the  State  pays  for  boys  in  endowing  col- 
leges. In  schools  for  girls,  the  principals  generally  own  the  pro- 
peityp  or  pay  a  heavy  rent  for  it,  furnish  their  own   apparatus  and 
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books,  and  pay  their  teachers;  and  all  this  muat  of  ecMine»be 
charged  to  the  pupils ;  in  other  words,  must  be  paid  fiir  by  the  snins 
charged  for  educaiion.  Such  institutions  moreover  cannot  be  con- 
ducted without  a  large  investment  and  heavy  expenditures.  When 
it  is  remembered  what  the  furniture  must  be,  that  servants  must  be 
paid  and  fed,  and  a  large  number  of  instructors,  beside  the  board- 
ing scholars,  and  that  wear  and  tear  are  constant,  every  one  most 
perceive  that  too  small  a  charge  would  not  warrant  the  existence  of 
such  an  institution.  We  leave  each  for  himself  to  compare  it  with 
the  expenses  and  charges  of  a  high  hotel. 

They  must,  of  necessity,  exclude  many  who  would  fain  embrace 
the  opportunities  for  education  here  afforded,  but  that  we  cannot 
help.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  open  a  public  school,  although  the 
tendency  of  such  institutes  is  to  foster  them,  but  to  offer  fkcilides 
and  inducements  to  the  many,  who  both  desire  the  higher  cultaret 
and  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it 

Whether  the  plan  of  making  the  principals  also  proprietors  is  the 
best  or  not,  in  the  view  of  all,  it  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
many  by  several  considerations.  Personal  interest  in  any  concern, 
to  an  extent  generating  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  is  conceded, 
on  all  hands,  to  secure  greater  attention  and  fidelity.  Then,  lor 
a  family  school,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  principals  fasfa 
independent  control  of  the  internal  affaii's ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  their  experience  will  qualify  them,  better  than  othfliiy 
to  judge  of  requisite  arrangements  and  improvements. 

To  be  successful  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  these  schools  should 
he- 
ist For  females  exclusively. 

2nd.  Require  essentially  the  same  course  of  study  that  papQs 
would  pass  from  one  to  another,  and  enter  the  same  class. 

3d.  Diplomas  should  be  granted  only  on  evidence  of  high  attain- 
ments. 

4th.  Their  number  and  location  to  be  determined  by  the  demand* 

5th.  Should  be  family  schools,  neither  colleges  nor  boarding 
houses. 

6th.     Teachers  should  bo  of  both  sexes,  for  obvious  reasons. 

7th.  Principals  should  have  control  of  teachers  and  execathra 
direction. 

8th.  Should  be  endowed. 

9th.  State  should  provide  for  free  tuition  in  them,  of  meritorioM 
girls  from  the  High  Schools. 


APPENDIX    L. 


A  resolution  was  then  offered,  thanking  the  Local  Committee  for 
their  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Shaler  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  President — I  have  been  selected  by  the  members  of  the 
Local  Committee  to  reply  to  the  kind  resolution  just  offered,  but 
fear  that  the  &ct  of  such  a  duty  having  been  allotted  to  me,  is  an 
evidence  of  approaching  senility,  since  tasks  of  this  nature  are  usu- 
ally imposed,  as  light  work,  on  persons  in  their  dotage. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  for  a  man  of  my 
profession  to  answer  a  compliment.  If  we  are  abused  and  become 
excited^  we  may  say  something  good,  but  we  so  rarely  rect  i ve  com- 
pliments, that  when  we  do,  astonishment  almost  deprives  us  of  the 
power  of  speech. 

I  express  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  when  I  say, 
tbatf  if  they  have  taken  any  trouble  relative  to  the  Association,  they 
are  repaid,  and  more  than  repaid,  by  the  interest  of  the  meetings 
they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  It  was  most  gratifying  to 
me — ^most  gratifying  to  our  citizens,  that  this  Association  selected 
Pittsburgh,  as  the  point  at  which  its  members  should  assemble,  and 
that  we  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  its  sessions  and 
listening  to  the  deeply  interesting  topics  discussed.  We  feel  it  as  a 
compliment,  for  we  cannot  boast  of  possessing  colleges  or  acade- 
mies. We  can,  however,  proudly  point  to  one  thing — our  common 
sekooU,  .  Those  who  knew  the  condition  of  education  twenty  years 
ag^  in  this  commonwealth,  and  behold  what  it  is  now,  think  as  I  do 
on  the  sabject,  and  perceive  the  gieat  importance  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

You  have  met  here,  sir,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  our  onward 
morement;  we  have,  in  your  Ajssociation,  beheld  a  great  portion  of 
tbe  wisdom  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  you  will 
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stimulate  us  to  more  strenuous  exertion.  I  tberefinne  &el  that  it  bn 
been  a  privilege  to  listen  to  your  deliberations,  that  yoa  have  coih 
ferred  a  great  boon  upon  us.  I  can  only  hope  that  you  may  reCam 
safely  to  your  homes,  and  find  your  families  in  good  health,  trmt- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will  retain  a  kindly  remembrance  of 
your  friends  in  this  City. 

I  have  but  a  remark  or  two,  to  make  on  the  subject  of  educalioD. 
I  know  that  I  have  not  experience  in  the  matter,  but  I  have  aome 
ideas  on  it.  Our  country,  by  her  system  of  common  schools,  standi 
pro-eminent  in  the  world,  as  regards  the  cause  of  education ;  ouia  is 
the  only  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  combining  liberty  and 
law ;  the  only  country  where  liberty  exists,  without  licentiousnen, 
and  which  submits  unresistingly  to  the  laws.  But,  to  whom  does  that 
liberty,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  belong  T 
To  us  alone  1  Oh,  no !  it  belongs  to  the  world,  Tho  Almi^ly 
planted  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  here,  to  give  to  all  nations  an  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  attending  liberty,  and  the  observance  of  lavis 
which  is  the  essence  of  freedom.  What  has  been  the  efiectT 
From  that  grain  of  mustard  seed,  a  tree  has  arisen,  whose  brancliat 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  under  which  we  inrila 
the  men  of  all  nations  to  lie  down  and  repose. 

While  this  tree  bears  fruitage  pleasing  to  the  eye,  that  jEruitaga 
might  be  filled  with  dust  and  bitter  ashes.  We  must  know  how  to 
seize  tho  tree  of  life  and  eat  the  fruit  from  its  branches,  though  the 
cherubim  still  guard  it — though  the  flaming  sword  is  around  it.  I 
trust,  that  through  the  efibrts  of  this  Association,  and  the  State  Insti- 
tutions devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  same  holy  cause,  we  may 
reach  out  our  hands  and  eat.     I  say,  then,  God  speed  you ! 

Wo  can  readily  see  how  much  depends  on  common  scboofay 
when  wo  recollect  the  influence  which  they  have  upon  the  comma* 
nity.  It  was  well  said  by  Bishop  Potter,  that  the  scholastic  cdaca^ 
tion  of  most,  ended  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years :  and  how 
are  they  to  be  educated  after  that  ?  By  the  press.  The  press  has 
their  further  education  in  its  charge,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  plants  feelings  of  patriotism  and  honor  in  their  bo- 
soms, in  the  same  proportion  will  the  true  interests  of  this  country 
be  fostered.  I  speak  not,  of  course,  gentlemen  of  the  Associationy 
of  those  who,  like  the  eminent  and  distinguished  individual  who 
presides  over  your  deliberations,  are  able,  by  the  force  of  their 
genius  and  purity  of  their  motives,  to  render  themselves  an  honor 
to  their  country. 

I  speak  not  of  men,  who  like  Professor  Maury,  are  able  to  say  to 
the  tide,  thus  far  shall  thou  go,  and  to  the  wind,  you  shall  not  baffle 
the  course  of  our  ships;  nor  do  I  speak  of  those  who  have  gone  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  amid  icebergs  win  honor  and  renown.  I  speak 
of  the  hard-working  men  who  having  received  their  primary  eda- 
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cation  in  the  common  schools,  must  have  that  education  finished  by 
the  press,  and  derive  from  thence  their  ideas  of  moral  and  political 
science.  Let  the  press,  therefore,  finish  the  work  which  the  com- 
mon schools  have  so  nobly  begun.  Let  it  educate  the  heart  of  the 
American  people,  pouring  into  it  a  tide  of  patriotism  which  shall 
elevate  us  m  the  scale  of  nationality  higher  and  yet  higher. 

Why  is  it  that  at  this  late  day  we  read  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ?  Why  do  we  draw  from  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  almost 
all  that  we  know  of  poesy  1  Why  do  we  yet  haunt  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  ?  It  is  not  that  Greece  and  Rome  were  so  much  greater  than 
other  nations,  but  that  all  the  actions  of  their  citizens  were  subser- 
vient to  their  country's  glory. 

I  would  have,  then,  our  youths  and  our  men  taught  to  imitate  their 
noble  example  ;  and  I  know  no  better  method  of  teaching  them  this, 
Mr.  President,  than  by  the  meeting  of  Associations  such  as  this. 

Professor  Henry,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  rose  and  spoke  as 
fbUows: 

I  am  unwilling  to  say  anything  that  will  mar  the  effect  of  the 
thrilling  and  eloquent  adress  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  but 
must  object  to  one  observation  made  by  the  gentleman,  in  which  I 
think  all  the  members  of  the  Association  will  agree  with  me. 

The  speaker  began  by  stating  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Committee  to  reply  to  the  resolution,  on  account  of  his  approaching 
aenility.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  He  may  be  old— old  in  know- 
ledge— old  in  eloquence — old  in  generous  feelings  but  he  is  young 
in  bis  activity,  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.  I  hope 
that  his  energy  in  this  cause  will  not  rest,  until  he  has  completed 
the  work  so  nobly  begun,  by  the  establishment  of  Academies,  and 
CoQegeSv  as  well  as  Common  Schools. 


APPENDIX   1. 


The  Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis  rose  and  said  : 

Mr,  President : — I  received  last  evening,  with  surprise*  a 
sage  from  your  late  honored  President  (Bishop  Potter)  desiring 
to  improve  some  opportunity  during  your  present  sitting,  to  ezpi 
publicly  my  approval  of  the  objects  and  results  of  this  patriotic,  be- 
nevolent and  most  beneficial  Association.  I  rejoice,  Sir,  that  from 
the  high  position  which  he  now  occupies  in  the  church  and  before  the 
country,  ho  should,  afler  the  lapse  of  tliirty-four  years,  recognize  the 
ties  and  bonds  which  once  united  us  in  collegiate  pursuits^  that  he 
should  regard  any  approbation,  action  or  efforts  of  mine,  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  influential,  in  the  promotion  of  the  noble  and  ge- 
nerous objects  of  the  Association  over  which  you  preside  with  emi- 
nent and  acknowledged  ability. 

He  is,  Sir,  himself  a  living,  striking  and  signal  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  cultivation  and  the  effect  of  education.  Thirty-six  yean 
ago  I  knew  him,  a  stripling  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary faculties  partially  developed  and  imperfectly  trained. 
Now,  after  the  lapse  of  years  of  toil,  we  behold  him  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood  and  the  maturity  of  strength  with  all  his  faculties  fullj 
developed ;  all  his  capabilities  perfectly  disciplined;  all  his  energies 
constantly  and  vigorously  employed  in  the  cause  of  piety,  the  cause 
of  temperance,  the  cause  of  tinith,  of  science,  education,  universal 
education  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  throughout  the  land.  What 
a  noble  example  of  God-like  charity  and  exalted  benevolence? 
"When,  or  where,  shall  be  found  his  superior  in  all  the  elements  of 
discipline,  of  cultivation  and  of  greatness  ?  What  intellect  more 
acute,  what  tongue  more  eloquent,  what  pen  more  powerful  than 
his  ?  He  is,  emphatically,  the  originator  and  founder  of  this  As- 
sociation. His  honored  name  heads  the  roll  of  those  eminent  and 
patriotic  citizens  whose  generous  designs  and  noble  efforts  shall  live 
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for  ages  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  their  country.  Wheu  his 
mission  on  earth  shall  have  been  accomplislied,  well  may  his  admir- 
injB^  friends  employ  the  language  of  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  Junius, 
ofifered  as  a  voluntary  tribute  to  the  splendid  genius  and  transcen- 
dant  talents  of  Lord  Mansfield,  "  recorded  honors  shall  gather  round 
his  monument  and  thicken  over  it ;  it  is  a  solid  fabric  and  will  sup- 
port the  laurels  that  crown  it. " 

This  Association  was  happily  and  appropriately  cradled  in  the  city 
which  gave  birth  to  that  immortal  record  of  Liberty — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority,  National,  Con- 
tinental, American,  Catholic  and  Migratory.  Its  presence  is  not 
confined  to  the  beautiful  banks  of  Delaware.  It  has  visited  the 
plains  of  New  Jersey,  the  delightful  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  finally 
its  illumination  has  gleamed  upon  the  clouds  that  envelop  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.  We  rejoice.  Sir,  in  its  presence,  its  light  and  its  influ- 
ence. Though  begrimed  with  smoke  and  almost  shut  out  from  the 
sunlight  of  heaven,  we  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  power  and  of 
influence,  nor  wholly  unknown  to  fame.  Not  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  Washington  first  rested  upon  the  hills 
around  you,  then  covered  by  an  unbroken  forest. 

In  approaching  the  city,  some  of  you  passed  in  its  vicinity,  over 
the  theatre  of  his  early  renown.  The  mouldering  ashes  of  devoted 
heroes  who  sustained  him  and  shed  their  blood  in  that  terrific  en- 
counters-trembled as  the  rushing  car  bore  you,  with  lightning  speed, 
over  the  fatal  field  of  Braddock.  Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
desolating  tornado  of  fire  swept  with  resistless  fury  over  the  richest 
part  of  the  city.  One-third  of  it  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  five  millions 
of  property  perished  in  a  single  day.  Industry  with  pallid  cheek 
ana  moistened  eye  paused  to  survey  the  surrounding  gloom  and 
desolation,  but  soon  the  whole  community  arose  like  a  giant  from 
his  slumbers,  and  we  have  already  far  more  than  regained  our  for- 
mer position.  We  have  increased  in  wealth,  population  and  power 
and  rapidly  augmenting  facilities.  With  industry  that  never  tires, 
with  perseverance  that  never  falters,  in  a  salubrious  climate,  upon 
a  fertile  soil,  surrounded  by  extraordinary  advantages  of  position, 
grovemed  and  protected  by  mild  and  equal  laws,  we  feel  a  confident 
and  abiding  assurance  that  our  interests,  our  liberties  and  prospe- 
rity are  secure.  What  more  can  we  ask  for  the  improvement  of 
<mr  condition  ?  Precisely  that  which  it  is  the  great  object  and  de- 
sign of  your  Association  to  give — advanced,  improved  and  diffused 
education. 

We  have  listened  with  unalloyed  pleasure  to  eloquent  productions 
and  enlightened  discussions.  Like  the  glorious  sun  and  descending 
rain  they  imprinted  the  beautiful  bow  of  promise  upon  the  clouds 
and  darkness  that  surround  us. 

13 
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m — m  MSANB  TO  THBSS  BNDS. 


1.  Physical* — Girls  hare  a  constitutioa  somewhat  more  delicate 
than  boys,  and  one  that  specially  requires  physical  developineiit 
by  exercise  in  early  life.  They  have  little  propensity  to  resort 
to  the  rough  out-door  amusements  of  boys,  to  hurl  the  quoit# 
or  play  at  cricket,  or  run  in  the  race,  or  wrestle  in  the  arena,  and 
yet  they  need  to  breathe  the  oxygen  of  pure  air,  to  give  strength  to 
the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and  to  accumulate  vigor  for  the 
duties  and  trials  of  life. 

Let  eveiy  school  for  girls  be  furnished  with  ample  grounds* 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  shady  trees,  and  pleasant  promenadeSf 
and  a  suitable  gymnasium  for  the  culture,  in  all  weather,  of  the 
body,  by  calisthenic  graces,  and  artistic  evolutions. 

2.  Intellectual, — This  will  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the  soul,  and 
might  be  subdivided  into  the  education  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  faculties,  or  the  thinking  and  the  feeling  powers. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  attaining  the  proper 
ends  of  education,  in  respect  to  the  mental  capacities  of  woman  T 
The  immediate  end  being  discipline,  and  that  m  order  to  the  best 
execution  of  the  ultimate  end  of  woman's  life,  shall  we,  or  shall  we 
not,  depend  on  that  course  of  mental  training  to  which  the  liberally 
educated  man  has  been  subjected  in  childhood  and  youth  1  In  hia 
case,  for  ages,  it  has  accomplished  the  most  beneficial  results,  fittine 
him  well,  and  better  than  those  otherwise  taught,  for  executing  high 
and  noble  purposes  in  all  the  learned,  and  many  other  professions 
of  life. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  ancient  languages  and 
mathematics,  nor  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  which  has  elevated 
men  of  note  to  the  rank  they  hold,  but  the  wholesome  discipline 
under  which  these  processes  have  brought  them  into  their  formative 
period  of  life. 

It  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  specially,  because  these  languages  and 
mathematics  are  needed  for  use  in  the  profession  of  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  that  they  are  in  the  curriculum  of  study  for  boys,  but 
because  such  a  disciplinary,  symmetrically  developing  course  is  that, 
which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  preparative  for 
effective  performance  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  And  although 
woman  is  not  expected  to  man  the  professions,  is  she  not  gifted  with 
a  mind  immortal,  and  destined  to  fill  offices,  and  to  find  herself  in 
positions,  demanding  as  thorough  discipline  and  as  fine  develop- 
ment ?  We  have  read  the  history  of  social  life,  we  have  marked 
the  waves  which  rufHe  its  surface  much  to  no  purpose,  if  it  do  ndt 
require  a  steady  hand  and  a  thorough  disciphne  to  enable  her  to 
carry  her  bark  safely  along,  and  moor  it  in  the  haven  of  peace. 

"  But,"  says  some  one, "  do  you  think  of  puttmg  our  girls  through 
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ON  THE  "SMITHSOlflAS  IKSTITUTION," 


BY  PROF.  HENRY,  WASHINGTON. 


Ladibs  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  been  requested  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  Smithsouian  Institution.  This  is  a  subject  near 
my  heart,  to  which  I  have  devoted  almost  all  my  thoughts  and  all 
my  time  for  the  last  six  years  of  my  life.  But  I  fear  that  the  ex- 
treme and  oppressive  state  of  the  v^eather  will  not  permit  me  to  do 
full  justice  to  it.  I  propose  answering  in  this  Lecture  the  follow- 
ing questions  \ — 

1.  Who  was  James  Smithson  ?  and  what  was  his  character  and 
pursuits  ? 

2.  What  was  his  bequest  1  and  what  were  its  objects  ? 

3.  What  plan  has  been  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  intention  of 
the  testator  I  and  what  fruit  has  this  plan  produced  ? 

(1.)  Smithson  claimed  to  be  of  noble  descent ;  and  in  his  will  de- 
clares himself  the  son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  niece  of  Charles  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences ;  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  chemist  in  the 
University,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method  of  minute 
analysis.  As  an  example  of  his  expcrtness  in  this  line,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  on  one  occasion  he  caught  a  tear  as  it  was  trickling 
down  the  &ce  of  a  lady,  lost  half,  examined  the  remainder,  and 
discovered  in  it  several  salts.  He  made  about  thirty  scientific  com- 
munications to  different  societies,  principally  on  chemistry,  miue- 
Tslogj,  and  geology.  His  scientific  reputation  was  founded  on 
these  branches,  though,  from  his  writings,  he  appears  to  h^ve 
studied  and  reflected  upon  almost  every  department  of  knowledge. 
He  was  of  a  sensitive,  retiring  disposition — passed  most  of  his  life 
on  the  Continent — ^was  never  married — appeared  ambitious  of  mak 
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ing  a  Dame  for  himself,  either  by  his  own  researches  or  by  {bund- 
ing an  institution  for  tho  promotion  of  science.  He  declares  in 
writing,  that  though  the  best  blood  of  England  flows  in  his  Teins* 
this  avails  him  not,  for  his  name  would  live  in  the  memory  of  men 
when  the  titles  of  the  Northumberlands  and  the  Percies  are  extinct 
or  forgotten.  He  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  views,  and  declares  that 
the  man  of  science  is  of  no  country — the  world  is  his  country,  and 
all  men  his  countrymen.  He  purposed  at  one  time  to  leave  his 
money  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  promotion  of  science 
but  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  council  of  the  So- 
ciety, he  changed  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  his  nephew  ;  and,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  this  relative,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
found  the  Institution  which  now  bears  his  name. 

(2.)  In  answer  to  tho  second  question,  I  would  state  that  the 
whole  amount  of  money  received  from  the  bequest  was  8515,169 ; 
and  beside  this,  $25,000  was  left  in  England,  as  tho  principal  of  an 
annuity  given  to  the  mother  of  the  nephew  of  Smithson.  This 
sum  will  also  come  to  the  Institution  at  the  death  of  this  person. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  accepted  the  bemiest,  or, 
in  other  words,  accepted  the  office  of  trustee,  and  Mr.  Rush,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  who  is  still  an  active  and  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecat- 
mg  the  claim.  He  remained  in  r.ttendance  on  the  English  Gouits 
until  the  money  was  awarded  to  him.  He  brought  it  over  in  sove- 
reigns— deposited  it  in  the  JNIint  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was 
re-coined  into  American  eagles — thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  This  money  was  afterwards  lent  to  some  of 
the  new  States,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  lost ;  but  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  United  States — it  was  the  property  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution— and  the  Government  was  bound  in  honor  to  restore  iL 
Congress  has  acknowledged  this  by  declaring  that  the  money  is 
still  in  the  Treasury  of  the  nation,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent.,  annually  producing  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  place,  that  the  principal  remains  perpet- 
ually in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
interest  can  be  expended  ;  not  only  has  the  original  bequest  been 
preserved,  but  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  princi- 
pal. At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  establishing  the  Instita- 
tion  in  1846,  the  sum  of  $242,000  had  accrued  in  interest,  and  this 
the  Regents  were  authorized  to  expend  on  a  building  ;  but  instead 
of  appropriating  this  sum  immediately  to  this  purpose,  they  put  it 
at  interest,  and  deferred  the  completion  of  the  building  for  soTeral 
years,  until  $150,000  should  be  accumulated,  the  income  of  which 
might  defi-ay  the  expense  of  keeping  the  building,  and  the  greater 
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poition  of  the  income  of  the  original  bequest  be  devoted  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which   it  was  designed.     This  policy  has  been  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  the  result  is,  that  besides  the  original  sun],  and  after 
all  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  building,  the  grounds,  and  nil  othcr 
operations,  there  is  now  on   hand  $200,000  of  accumulated  inte- 
rest.    Of  this  sum  $50,000  are  to  bo  appropriated  to  finishing  the 
building,  and  the  remainder  is  to  bo  added  to  the  principal.     Tlie 
funds  have  therefore  been  carefully  husubanded. 
•  The  bequest,  in  the  language  of  the  testator,  was,    •'  to  found  at 
Wiashingfonf  an  esfablishmcnt  under  f/ie  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Listituiion,  for   the  increase   and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
meny 

Accordin|r  to  this,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  merely 
a  trustee.  The  bequest  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  any  plan 
which  does  not  recognize  this  provision  of  the  will,  would  be  illiber- 
al and  unjust. 

The  Institution  must  bear  and  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  founder  ; 
aild  hence  its  operations  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Government,  and  all  the  good  which  results  from  the 'expenditure 
of  the  fund,  should  be  accredited  to  the  name  of  Smithson. 

The  object  of  the  bequest  is  two-fold :  first,  to  increase  ;  and 
second,  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.  These  tivo  objects 
are  entirely  distinct,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  one 
another.  The  first,  is  to  enlarge  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge, 
by  the  addition  of  new  truths ;  and  the  second,  to  disseminate  know- 
ledge thus  enlarged  among  men.  The  distinction  is  generally  re- 
cognized by  men  of  science,  and  in  Europe  different  ckisses  of 
scientific  and  other  societies  are  founded  upon  it. 

Again  :  the  \vill  makes  no  restriction  in  favor  of  any  particular 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  hence  all  branches  are  entitled  to  a  share  of 
attention.  Smithson  was  well  aware  that  knowledge  should  not  be 
viewed  as  existing  in  isolated  parts,  but  as  a  whole,  each  portion  of 
which  throws  light  on  all  the  other,  and  that  the  tendency  of  all  is 
to  improve  the  human  mind,  and  to  give  it  new  sources  of  power 
and  enjoyment.  The  most  prevalent  idea,  however,  in  relation  to 
the  will,  is  that  the  money  was  intended  exclusively  for  the  diffusion 
of  UFefiil  or  immediately  practical  knowledge  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country — but  it  contains  nothing  from  which  such  an  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  ;  all  knowledge  is  useful,  and  the  hip^her,  the 
more  important.  From  the  enunciation  of  a  single  scientific  truth 
may  flow  a  hundred  inventions,  and  the  higher  the  truth,  the  more 
important  the  deductions. 

To  effect  the  greatest  good,  the  organization  of  the  Institution 
should  be  such  as  to  produce  results  which  could  not  be  attained  by 
other  means,  and  inasmuch  as  the  bequest  is  for  men  in  general,  all 
merely  local  expenditures  are  violations  of  the  will. 
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These  views  were  not  entertained  at  firBt»  and  great  diffieukies 
have  been  encountered  in  carrying  them  out.  A  number  of  litenr 
ry  men  thought  that  a  gi*eat  library  should  be  founded  at  Waabing- 
ton,  and  all  the  money  expended  on  it.  Others  considered  a  mne- 
um  the  proper  object,  and  another  class  thought  the  income  should 
be  devoted  to  the  dclivciy  of  lectures  throughout  the  countiy; 
while  Btill  jinother  was  of  opinion  tli at  popular  tracts  should  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  among  the  million.  But  all  these  views  were 
advanced  without  a  proper  examination  of  the  will,  or  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  smalluess  of  the  income.  The  diffusion  of  tracts 
hits  been  a  favorite  idea,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  single  Be- 
poit  of  the  Patent  Qilicc  costs  the  Government  three  times  as  nmch 
as  the  whole  income  uf  the  Smithsonian  fund.  A  single  pampbld 
of  ten  pages  could  not  annually  be  printed  by  the  Institution*  and 
distributed  to  all  who  would  have  a  claim  to  it. 

(3.)  The  next  question  is,  by  what  plan  can  the  several  reqnisi* 
tions  of  the  will  be  fulfilled. 

This  question  was  not  fully  settled  by  the  act  of  Congress.  It 
directed  the  formation  of  a  Library,  a  Museum,  a  Gallery  of  Art, 
Lectures,  and  a  building  on  a  liberal  scale  to  accommodate  these  ob- 
jects. One  clause,  however,  gave  the  Regents  the  power  after  tlie 
foregoing  objects  are  provided  for,  to  expend  the  remainder  of  the 
income  in  any  way  they  may  think  fit  for  carrying  out  the  design  of 
the  testator. 

The  objects  specified  in  tho  Act  of  Congress  evidently  does  noC 
come  up  to  tho  idea  of  the  testator,  as  deduced  from  a  critical  ezs- 
mination  of  his  will.  A  librar}',  a  museum,  a  gallery  of  art,  though 
important  in  themselves,  are  local  in  their  influence.  I  have  from 
the  beginning  advocated  this  opinion  on  all  occasions,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  advocate  it  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs. 

The  question,  thercibre  again  recurs — what  plan  can  be  adopted 
in  conibnnity  with  the  terms  of  the  bequest  1 

There  are  two.  First — a  number  of  men  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Institution  to  make  researches  in  the  different  branches  m 
science,  and  to  send  ac(!0unts  of  their  discoveries  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  this  way,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  knowledge 
would  be  increased  and  diffused.  J3ut  this  plan  is  not  compatiUe 
with  the  limited  income  of  the  Institution,  and  would  ofier  many 
practical  ditlicullies.  Discoverers,  like  poets,  arc  not  made,  bat 
born.  It  would  be  dithcult  to  obtain  the  proper  kind  of  men,  and 
their  maintenance  would  be  too  expensive. 

The  other  plan,  and  the  one  adopted,  is  to  stimulate  all  persons 
in  this  country  capable  of  advancing  knowledge  by  origmal  re- 
search, to  labor  in  this  line — to  induce  them  to  send  the  results  to 
the  Institution  ibr  examination  and  publication — and  to  assist  all 
persons  engaged  in  original  investigations  as  far  as  the  means  of 
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the  Institutioii  will  allow ;  also  to  institute,  at  the  expense  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Institution,  particular  researches.  This 
plan  has  heen  found  eminently  practicable,  nnd  by  means  of  it  the 
Institution  has  been  enabled  to  produce  results  which  have  made  it 
favorably  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  com- 
munications are  submitted  to  competent  judges,  who  vouch  for  the 
value  and  truth  of  the  discoveries.  The  publications  which  result 
from  this  plan  are  presented  to  all  the  first  class  libraries  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  all  colleges  and  well  established  public  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  The  intention  is  to  place  the  publications  in 
such  positions  as  will  enable  them  to  be  seen  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons.  In  this  way  a  knowledge  of -the  discoveries  are 
difiused  among  men  as  widely  as  the  income  will  allow. 

No  copyright  is  taken  for  the  memoirs,  and  the  writers  of  popu- 
lar books  are  at  liberty  to  use  them  in  the  compilation  of  their 
works.  The  knowledge  which  they  contain  is  thus  in  time  still 
more  generally  diffused.  In  other  countries,  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  and  the  publication  of 
the  results,  are  endowed  by  the  Government ;  but  there  are  no  in- 
stitutions for  this  purpose  here,  and  hence  men  of  science  labor 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  higher  the  value  of  a  work  of 
science,  the  fewer  do  its  readers  become.  If  %vritcrs  wish  to  make 
money  by  their  labors,  they  must  publish  novels. 

The  Principia  of  Newton  did  not  pay  for  itself,  and  yet  in  the 
present  day  every  one  shares  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  it. 

Another  part  of  the  plan  is  to  publish  reports  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  to  spread  them  as  widely  as  the  state  of  the  funds  will 
allow. 

We  have  bad  on  hand  for  a  year  or  more,  a  large  volume,  con- 
sisting of  a  report,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  discoveries 
made  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  electricity,  translated 
from  the  German,  but  the  want  of  funds  has  prevented  us  from  pub- 
lishing it. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  what  has  actually  been  accomplished.  The 
Institution — ^though  burdened  vrith  the  requisitions  of  Congress — 
has  produced  results  such  as  to  render  it  favorably  known  wherever 
science  and  literature  are  cultivated,  and  to  connect  it  indissolubly 
with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  our  times.  It  has 
assisted  in  making  important  contributions  to  astronomy,  ethnology, 
and  geoeraphy.  It  has  established  an  extended  system  of  m(*teorol- 
offjy  and  has  several  hundred  zealous  observers  noting  the  different 
phases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  deducing  from  the  reports  of  these, 
impoitant  results  relative  to  the  climate  of  this  country.  It  bus  ad- 
TBOced  the  science  of  geology,  by  original  exploration,  and  the 
paUication  of  original  papers.  It  has  undertaken  to  collect  all  the 
reliable  facts  relative  to  the  antiquities  cf  this  country,  and  has  pub- 
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Hshed  several  memoirs  on  the  subject.  It  has  collected  and  pab- 
1is»bed  the  statistics  of  libraries,  and  introduced  a  system  of  can- 
loguing  which  will  render  available  as  a  combined  whole,  all  the 
libraries  of  the  country.  It  has  established  a  system  of  literary  and 
scientific  exchanges,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  annually  trana- 
mits  between  the  most  widely  separated  societies  and  individoaUp 
hundreds  of  packages. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  will  give  in  detail  an  account  of 
some  of  these  results  and  shall  begin  with  Ethnology,  a  new  scieiiea 
devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  man.  In  this  connection  I  may 
mention  a  fact  with  which  you  are  nil  familiar — that  the  remaina  of 
the  works  of  an  anoient  people,  called  the  Mound  BuilderB*  an 
spread  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Thefie 
remains  show  that  a  more  advanced  state  of  art  existed  among  them 
than  among  the  present  race  of  Indians.  It  is  of  much  importance  in 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  human  family,  that  every  thing  con- 
nected with  this  people  should  be  preserved.  The  Smithaonian 
Institution  early  engaged  in  this  research,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand 
(exhibiting  a  book)  a  quarto  volumo  containing  an  account  of  over 
two  hundred  of  these  mounds.  This  investigation  was  commenced 
by  two  gentlemen  with  an  idea  of  publishing  the  results  of  thor 
labors,  but  they  found  that  they  could  not  present  it  to  the  world  in 
the  ordinary  way.  No  book-seller  could  afford  to  print  it,  since  the 
expense  of  publishing  fifteen  hundred  copies  is  about  live  thouaand 
dollars.  It  was  presented  to  the  Institution,  critically  examined, 
accepted  and  published.  It  is  a  book  which  will  perpetuate  the  names 
of  its  authors  as  well  as  that  of  Smithson,  through  all  coming  time. 
A  copy  of  it  has  been  sent  to  every  principal  library  of  the  world, 
and  it  has  everywhere  been  received  with  high  commendation.  The 
success  of  this  work  has  induced  other  laborers  to  enter  the 
field.  A  gentleman  has  devoted  himself  for  two  years  to  an 
ination  of  the  mounds  of  Wisconsin.  His  work  will  contain  sixty- 
two  plates,  and  cannot  be  published  at  less  than  from  three  to  four 
thousand  dollars.  Another  person  is  engaged  on  the  mounds  of 
Alabama,  and  several  others  are  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Institution,  has  directed  all  the  public  surveyors  to 
examine  and  delineate  the  mounds  which  may  fall  under  their  ob- 
servntion.  The  position  of  these,  and  of  all  other  ancient  workSi 
will  be  pliiced  on  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  so  that  when  the  in- 
vestigations are  finished,  we  may  trace  the  migrations  of  their  bnild- 
ers,  and  thus  draw  deductions  respecting  this  interesting  people. 

By  the  publication  of  these  original  works,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution assists  in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  it  diffuses  this 
increase  among  men  by  sending  a  copy  to  all  principal  public  insti- 
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tudoiiB  abioady  and  to  all  colleges  and  well-established  libraries  of  a 
certain  grade  in  this  country. 

As  another  example  I  will  mention  in  detail  what  the  Institution 
has  done  for  Astronomy,  with  which  it  has  also  permanently  con- 
nected its  name. 

A  few  years  ago  a  new  planet,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Nep- 
tune, was  discovered  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Its  place  was  indi- 
cated by  mathematical  deductions  from  irregularities  observed  in 
the  motion  of  the  planet  Uranus ;  and  when  the  glass  of  the  ob- 
senrer  was  pointed  to  the  heavens  in  the  proper  direction,  the  planet 
was  found  in  the  precise  place  which  had  been  predicted.  The 
news  of  the  discovery  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  pro- 
duced a  lively  sensation  throughout  the  world.  The  predictions 
which  led  f  the  actual  discovery  were  made  simultaneously,  but 
independently,  by  two  mathematicians — Leverrier  in  France,  and 
Adams  in  England.  They  not  only  pointed  out  the  direction  in 
which  the  planet  was  to  be  found,  but  from  a  priori  considerations, 
gave  the  dimensions,  form  and  position  of  the  orbit  which  it  de- 
scribed around  the  sun.  The  direction  indicated,  as  I  stated  before, 
was  the  true  one,  but  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  orbit  were 
widely  difierent  from  those  subsequently  found  to  belong  to  the  real 
orbit  of  the  planet. 

Mr.Sean  C.  Walker,  of  the  National  Observatory,  was  particularly 
intarested  in  this  discovery,  and  immediately  commenced  a  series 
of  investigations  in  reference  to  it.  After  the  motions  of  the  planet 
had  been  accurately  observed  for  about  four  months,  during  which 
time  it  had  passed  through  less  than  the  600th  part  of  its  whole  cir- 
cuit zx>und  Uie  sun,  he  calculated  an  orbit  from  these  observations 
of  its  actual  motion,  which  enabled  him  to  trace  its  path  among  the 
stars  of  the  celestial  vault,  through  its  whole  revolution,  and  to 
cazry  its  position  backward  until  it  fell  within  a  cluster  of  small 
flfeBiSy  which  had  been  accurately  mapped  by  Leland  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  After  minute  and  critical  investigation,  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  one  of  the  stars  represented  on  the  map  of  Lc- 
laad,  which  had  been  observed  by  him  on  the  night  of  May  10th, 
1795,  was  the  planet  Neptune.  The  weather  at  the  time  this  inte- 
resting conclusion  was  arrived  at  was  stormy,  the  heavens  had  been 
clouded  £3r  weeks,  when  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Institution  a  sealed  package  containing  an  account  of  his 
reaaltB,  and  others  were  given  to  different  persons.  On  the  first 
clear  night  the  telescope  of  the  Observatory  was  directed  to  the 
heavens.  The  result  was,  all  the  stars  mapped  by  Leland  fifty 
years  before  were  in  place  except  one,  and  that  was  the  one  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  planet  Neptune.  Professor  Pierce,  of 
Harvard  University,  visited  Washington  at  that  time,  and  was  scep- 
tical on  the  Bubject.    He  examined  the  map  drawn  by  Leland,  and 
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observed  a  query  (?)  affixed  to  the  missing  star.  To  remore  Uus 
doubt,  a  request  was  made  that  the  original  records  of  Leiand,  de- 
posited in  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  might  be  examined.  It  was 
found  that  L eland  had  twice  observed  the  star  which  be  had  re- 
corded, and  not  obtaining  precisely  the  same  results  each  time,  and 
not  dreaming  that  it  was  a  planet  subject  to  motion,  he  selected  one 
of  the  observations  for  publication,  and,  like  a  true  philosopber,  he 
placed  a  query  after  the  star.  Want  of  time,  or  some  other  cause, 
prevented  L eland  from  examining  it  again.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  discovered  tho  new  planet.  Mr.  Walker  nest  calca- 
lated  what  the  motion  of  the  planet  ought  to  be  during  the  two 
weeks  of  interval  of  the  observations  of  Leland,  and  found  it  ex- 
actly to  agree  with  tlio  two  places  which  had  been  recorded  by  that 
astronomer.  He  now  had  observations,  embracing  not  a  few  months 
of  the  motion  of  the  planet,  but  that  of  an  interval  of  fifty  years. 
From  this  data  he  proposed  to  deduce  the  true  elliptical  orbit,  or 
one  which  the  body  would  describe,  were  there  no  other  planet  in 
the  system.  He  had  left  the  Observatory,  and  could  not  anbrd  the 
necessary  time  to  the  mere  numerical  calculations  which  would  be 
required.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  came  to  his  aid,  and  under- 
took to  defray  the  expense  of  the  investigation.  It  advanced  about 
S800  to  complete  tho  research.  Professor  Pierce  investigated  the 
action  of  tho  other  planets  on  Neptune,  and  his  results  enabled  Mr. 
Walker,  by  means  of  his  elliptical  orbit,  to  calculate  an  ephemeris 
of  the  actual  places  of  the  new  planet,  which  has  been  received  by 
all  the  astronomers  of  the  world  as  the  only  one  which  exhibits 
with  precision  all  the  motions  of  this  new  discovered  member  of  our 
solar  system,  and  which  enables  the  astronomer  to  follow  it  from 
night  to  night  in  its  path  among  the  stars. 

The  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  has  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, to  compare  the  predictions  of  the  Smithsonian  ephemeris,  as 
it  is  called,  with  the  actual  place  of  the  planet  as  determined  by 
observation,  and  has  stated  that  the  ephemeris  gives  the  place  with 
so  much  precision,  that  no  difference  could  be  observed  with  the 
most  powerful  telescope  between  the  place  of  the  actual  and  the 
theoretical  planet.  From  this  account  it  is  evident  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  assisted  in  giving  the  honor  to  this  country  of  com- 
pleting one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  astronomy  of  the 
present  century.  But,  alas !  this  triumph  has  been  gained  at  the 
expense  of  a  sad  bereavement.  The  labor  of  the  investigation  waa 
too  much  for  Walker,  and  science  has  to  mourn  his  untimely  losa. 
Peace  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  man — take  him  for  all  in  idl,  we 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  the  operations  of  tho  Institution,  I 
shall  next  allude  to  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  Botany. 

Sovoral  appropriations  hnvo  been  made  for  botanical  explorations 
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in  the  new  territories  which  have  been  lately  added  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  results  of  these  have  been  examined  by  some  of  the 
best  botanists  in  tho  country,  and  are  now  in  progress  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the 
preparation  of  an  extended  memoir  on  the  Algae  of  the  American 
Coast,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  has  devoted 
himself  specially  to  this  branch  of  botany.  Ho  was  invited  to  this 
country  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute, 
and  proposed,  if  means  could  be  found  to  publish  the  results,  to 
make  a  critical  examination  of  the  sea  plants  of  our  coast.  A  re- 
commendation was  made  by  a  number  of  our  most  distinguished 
botanists  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  it  to  defray  the  expense 
of  this  work.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Dr.  Harvey  made  an  ex- 
ploration along  the  whole  extent  of  our  seaboard,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  botanists  and  others,  procured  an  extensive  collection 
of  sea  plants.  These  he  took  with  him  to  Ireland,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent laboriously  engaged  in  their  investigation.  He  executes  the 
drawings  in  most  beatltiful  style  with  his  own  hands,  on  lithographic 
stones  furnished  by  the  Institution.  The  whole  work  will  cost  him 
four  or  five  years  of  labor,  for  which  he  asks  no  other  remunera- 
tion than  a  few  copies  for  distribution  among  his  friends,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  increased  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Without  the  aid  afibrded  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  this  im- 
portant work  would  never  have  been  undertaken. 

Copies  of  this,  and  of  the  other  memoirs  published  by  tho  Insti- 
tution, will  be  offered  for  sale,  at  the  price  ot  a  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  printing  and  paper. 

The  Institution  has  established  a  great  system  of  meteorological 
observations,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  and  has  already  collected  more  facts  relative  to  the 
climatology  of  this  country  than  has  over  before  been  gathered 
together.  Observations  have  been  made  for  a.  number  of  years 
past  in  several  hundred  places,  and  these  are  in  process  of  reduc- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  results  were  appended  to  the  last  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ordered 
the  whole  to  be  published. 

The  great  object,  however,  of  the  Smithsonian  collection  of  me- 
teorological observations  is,  to  settle  dcilnitely  tho  question  as  to 
the  origin,  progress,  and  character  of  the  winter  storms  of  our  con- 
tinent. On  this  subject  it  is  well  known  there  are  various  opinions. 
According  to  Mr.  Redfield,  our  storms  are  great  whirlwinds  mov- 
ing northward,  and  rotating  from  tho  oast  to  tho  north  and  west. 
According  to  Mr.  Espy,  they  are  upward  and  onward  motions. 
Dr.  Hare  adopts  the  latter  opinion  as  to  their  motions,  but  differs 
from  Mr.  Espy  as  to  tho  motive  power,  which  he  refers  to  elec- 
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tricity,  while  the  former  contends  that  it  is  due  to  the  evolution  of 
latent  heat,  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  Tapor  carried  up- 
ward. The  Institution  proposes  to  discuss  the  subject  by  renpre- 
senting  on  a  series  of  maps  of  the  United  States,  the  face  or  the 
sky  at  three  different  periods  during  the  days  on  which  a  storm 
occurs.  All  portions  of  the  country  over  which  a  cloud  exists  at  a 
given  time  will  be  represented  by  a  given  color,  and  the  portions 
over  which  the  sky  is  clear  by  another  color.  The  extent  of  rain 
and  snow  will  also  be  indicated  in  a  similar  manner.  In  this  way 
the  progress  of  the  change  of  the  aspect  of  the  sky  over  the  whole 
country  will  be  exhibited  immediately  to  the  eye.  The  point  or 
points,  as  it  may  be,  of  the  generation  of  the  incipient  storm  will 
be  observed  perhaps  on  the  iirst  map,  the  second  will  exhibit  the 
extension  of  the  cloud,  the  third  will  probably  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  rain  at  a  given  locality,  and  the  other  numbers  of  the  Beziea 
v^ll  show  the  extension  and  progress  of  the  storm  until  it  passes 
off  into  the  ocean,  or  contracts  and  disappears  on  the  land. 

In  carrying  on  many  of  the  observations  of  the  Institotiony 
teachers  could  render  important  aid.  Many  facts  might  be  re- 
corded without  instruments  which  would  tend  to  advance  the  canae 
of  science,  and  improve  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  the  observer. 
Beside  those  which  would  be  available  in  mapping  the  face  of  the 
sky,  we  may  mention  the  following :  the  time  of  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  storms,  of  wind  and  rain — of  the  change  and  direction  of 
the  former ;  of  the  aurora  borealis ;  of  shooting  stars ;  of  the  first 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  particular  kinds  of  birds ;  of  the 
flowering  of  plants,  the  ripening  of  fruit,  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  of  the 
first  and  last  frost. 

Blank  forms  and  directions  will  bo  furnished  by  the  Institution  to 
observers  who  might  desire  to  engage  in  these  investigations. 

I  might  detain  you  with  accounts  of  the  cataloguing  system  bj 
which  It  is  proposed  to  render  available  all  the  scattered  libraries 
of  the  country,  and  to  furnish  means  for  re-producing  catalogues  at 
a  trifling  expense,  also  with  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  ex- 
changes, and  many  other  operations  of  the  Institution ;  but  I  hava 
given  enough  to  occupy  more  than  the  time  allotted  to  me,  and  to 
convince  you  that  the  Institution  has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness 
before  it,  and  that  it  has  done,  and  is  doing  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  since  the  income  is  so  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  that  the  Act  of  Congress  enjcnns 
the  establishment  and  support  of  a  museum,  a  library,  a  gallery  of 
art,  and  other  local  objects.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  o&ier 
means  will  hereafter  be  found  to  support  these  objects,  and  that  the 
whole  bequest  of  Smithson  will  be  devoted  to  purposes  more  imme- 
diately in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  will  of  a  man  aceoa- 
tomed  to  the  definite  expression  of  ideas  in  scientific  terms. 

I  will  not,  ladies  and  •ffcutlcmcn,  detain  you  longer  than  to  thank 
you  for  the  attention  and  indulgence  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  my  statements. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Afneri- 
can  AuociatioH  Jar  the  Advancement  of  Education, 

OBJECTS. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote  intercourse 
among  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  Education 
thnraghout  the  United  States — to  secure  the  co-operation  of  indi- 
yiduals,  Associations  and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to 
impcore  Education,  and  to  give  to  such  measures  a  more  system- 
atic direction,  and  a  more  powerful  impulse. 

MEUBERS. 

1.  (a.)  All  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  National 
Conventionsy  neld  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1849 
and  1850,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  members  of  this  Association 
on  subscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  paying  an  admission 
Ibeof  t2. 

(b.)  Also,  in  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  all  dele- 
gatiss  from  Colleges  or  Universities,  Incorporated  Academies, 
Normal  and  High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Associa- 
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tions,  established  to  promote  Education,  provided  that  no 
than  three  delegates  shall  be  received  from  one  Association  at  dw 
same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  bj  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  elected  bv  a  majority  of  the  membeis 
present,  may  become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  Bame 

conditions. 

Note. — Those  belonging  to  the  above  uamcd  classes  shall  be  eligible  to  all 
oftices  of  the  Society. 

3.  Distinguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  odior 
countries,  may  bo  elected  Corresponding  Members,  by  a  vote  of 

two- thirds  of  the  members  present. 

I 

4.  Associates  for  the  Year, — ^Any  person  reconmiended  by  tha 
Standing  Committee  shall,  on  paying  the  sum  of  one  dolbu:,  ba 
admitted  as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  any 
office. 

5.  Life  Members. — Persons  entitled  of  right  to  be  members,  or 
elected  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  may  constitute  ihemaelTeB 
Life  Members,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty-fiva 
dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  Rules.  They  ehall 
bo  eligible  to  all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  pub- 
lished transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of  charge, 

PAYMENTS. 

1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar  annually,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilega 
to  receive  tho  transactions  free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay 
for  two  successive  ycai*s,  shall  forfeit  membership.  Memberanip 
may  bo  resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment — but  not  the 
privilege  to  receive  the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  on  tho  Third*  Tuesday  in 
August,  to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  days.  The 
place  shall  he  designated  at  tho  preceding  annual  meeting,  and  the 
arrangements  shall  bo  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 


Second  Tuesday,  by  ameudment,  adopted  at  Session  of  1851. 
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OFFICERS. 

They  shall  consist  of  a  President.  Recording  Secretary,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  bo  appointed  at 
the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,*  and  to  hold,  with  the  exception 
hereafter  noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

STANDING   COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and 
of  those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  bo  elected 
by  ballot,  who  must  also  have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
current  or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the 
general  business  of  the  Association  in  the  intervals  between  the 
annual  meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual  meetings. 
It  shall  uominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  balloted  for  as  members, 
and  shall  recommend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretaiy,  and  Treasurer,  and 
Local  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

LOCAL    COMMITTEE. 

This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  co-operate 
with  the  officers  in  making  arrangements  for  such  meeting. 

SECTIONS. 

The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Com- 
mittee, resolve  itself  into  Sections,  the  number  and  deeiguation  of 
said  sections  to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chair- 
man and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  tlie  Stand- 
ing Committee^  and  shall  remain  in  office  for  one  year. 

It  may  also  have  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  owji :  it  ahh]]  'iis- 
cnss  such  subjects  only  as  are  indicated  by  \hfi  titje  of  t}i#:  S«:ctio!j — 
may  receive  communications — recommend  buVjj^rctfc  to  l^  investi- 
gated and  reported  on,  && 

ABCBITES. 

There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia  a  perrrt^irierit  ^iac^:  i'jr  itt^ 


*  Annually,  by  amendment  of  18^1.  iziKi*rbo  V     u'  'ii>  «.<<^<  v  *^:t  h.tiu€i 
meeting." 
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reception  of  Documents,  Reports,  and  other  papem  beknigiiig  to 
the  Association,  which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  an  officer  nho 
shall  bo  elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Coires- 
ponding  Secretary  and  Curator. 

GENERAL   MEETINGS. 

These  shall  be  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  sessioa 
of  the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  repoili 
and  communications  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  designata 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  several  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therebL 

ORGANIZING   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

It  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  prececUng  year. 

The  first  business  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  bis  Address. 
The  new  President  having  taken  his  seat,  the  Association  shall  dien 
proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sections,  if  any,  into 
which  the  Standing  Committee  shall  distribute  the  memberSy  and  to 
designate  the  places  for  their  meeting.  The  Sections  shall  theo 
proceed  to  organize. 

An  Auditing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opemng  of 
each  annual  meeting,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  Aa 
Treasury. 

Alteratiojis. — No  Article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  alteredv 
except  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  and 
without  one  day's  previous  notice. 
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®{p?a(§s{E3  m^  irra  ^im. 


PRE8IDBNT. 

PEor.  ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE»  Washington,  D.  C. 

Recording  Secretary, 
ROBERT  L.  COOKE,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Correeponding  Secretary, 
P.  P.  MORRIS,  Philadelphia. 

TVeagurerf 
JOHN  WHITEHEAD,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

Bt.  Bit.  ALONZO  POTTER, 
Hbv.ERASTUS  0.  BENEDICT, 
H6».  THOMAS  H.  BURROWES.  • 
LOREN  ANDREWS,     .... 
Pua.  A.  BTORS,  D.D.        .... 
ZALMON  RICHARDS, 


•  Philadelphia. 
New  York  City. 

•  Lancaster,  Fa. 
Maflflilon,  Ohio. 

•  Bloomington,  Ind. . 
WaBhington,  D.O. 


LOCAL   COMMITTEE. 


Hoir.  J.  W.  MAURY, 
B.  B.  FRENCH,  Esq., 
S.  H.  HILL,  Esq., 
RiT.  C.  M.  BUTLER, 
RsT.  B.  SUNDERLAND, 
RsT.  O.  W.  SAMSON, 
Bit.  J.  FECK,  D.D., 
Frot.  J.  HENRY,  LL.D. 
Z.  RICHARDS,  Esq., 
O.  C.  WRIGHT,  Esq., 
O.  I.  ABBOT,  Esq., 
y.  HABBAUGH,  Esq., 


k  Washington,  D.  0. 
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PBBMANBNT   MBMBGBS. 
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Fennsylyania. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Johnston,         -        -        -        •        -  PittBbaig^ 

Hon.  Charles  Shaler, do. 

Professor  James  Thompsoi),        ....  do. 

Key.  Wiltiam  H.  Paddock,      .        .        .        >  do. 

Rev.  William  D.  Howard,           -  .      -        -        -  do. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Riddle,  D.D„        ....  do. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Black,  D.D.,             ....  do.           " 

Rev.  Homer  G.  Clack,  D.D.,            ...  do. 

H.  D.  Sellers,  M.D., -  do. 

D.  N.  White, do. 

Ii.  Harper,         .......  Jo. 

Bishop  M.  O'Connor, do. 

Dr.  McMahon, -        -  do. 

Bishop  M.  Simpson,         .....  do. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Campbell,  DJ>.9        ....  do. 

L.  T.  Covell, Aneghanydlf. 

Rev.  Alexander  Lackey,     .....  Jersey  Shoreu 
Professor  J.  F.  Stoddard,         ...      Bethany,  Wayne  Gol 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Travello, SewickviUe^  . 

James  B.  Richards,          .....  PhiladalpM^. 

Daniel  P.  Ensign, Erie. 

M.  Oantz, Newcude. 
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Rev.  Jobn  Nevin, Pittsburgh. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Smithy do. 

Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.D.,    ....  Alleghany  City. 

Rev.  J.  F.  McLauren,  D  J).,    ...        -  da 

John  Kelly,        --.-...  do. 

Rev.  James  J.  Brownson,         ....  Washington. 
Rev.  Wm.  Smith,       ...      Jefferson  Col.,  Cannonsburgh. 
Professor  Samuel  L.  Jones,     ....  do. 

Rev.  Isaac  M.  Cook, Beaven 

Rev.  A.  M.  Bryan, Pittsburgh. 

Joseph  Lewis,    ..-.-..  do. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Baird,    ....--  do. 

Rev.  George  Duffield,  Jr.,  ....  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Vincent, New  Wilmington. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis, Pltlsburgbu 

New  Jersey. 

Lyman  A.  Chandler, Rockaway. 

New  York. 

Hon.  Erastus  C.  Benedict, New  York. 

Connecticut. 

Samuel  Johnson, New  Haven. 

New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Porter,       -        -        -  .      -        -        -  Dublin. 

Ohio. 

James  M.  McLane,     ......  Zanesville. 

Jacob  N.  Desellen,  .....  Port  Homer. 

John  C.  Zachos, Dayton. 

John  H.  Rolfe, Cincinnati 

Heniy  Childs, Cleveland. 

T.  W.  Harvey, MassiJon. 

Indiana. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Wright, Delphi 

Rev.  A.  Ryors,  D.D.,       -        -        .        •        -  BloomiDgUm. 
Professor  Robert  MiUigan,           ....  do. 
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ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS. 

Ohio. 
£no0  Pease, -    Ci 

PC!CNSTLTAXIA. 

Rev.  John  Mortimer,  ....  Etna.  ADegfaaaj  Ca. 

John  H.  Brown,      -        -        -        -         -        - 

John  M.  Bamet,  ...... 

Hon.  R.  Reid, 

T.  B.  Van  Eman, d 

A.  M.  Gow,    ------- 

Joseph  Whetham, Phi 

Daniel  Shryock, -        Pittsborgk 

James  Ralston,  ....      Williamsburg,  AOegliaBy  C«. 


CORKESPONBIXG    MEMBERS. 

Rer.  J.  C.  Adamson,  D.D.,  Cape  Towiit  S.  AftK 

Professor  Wilson, Londoii. 

C.  Wentworth  Dilke, London. 
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HELD     AT     THE 


CITY  OF  WASHINGTON, 


DSOZOCBIIB  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th,  A.  D.  1854. 


HARTFORD: 
FKE8S  OF  CASE,  TIFFANY  AND  COMPANY. 

1855. 


THE 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THB 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, originated  in  a  "  Convention*  of  the  Friends  of  Common  Schools 
and  of  Universal  Education,"  which  met  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  December,  1849,  and,  by  adjournment,  on  the 
88th,  29th  and  dOth  of  August,  1850,  with  the  following  Board  of 

Officers  for  1849. 

HORACE  MANN,  of  Manaehiuetts,  Pvsident. 

JoiKPH  Hknry,  of  Washinfton  City,  Viet-Prtnitnt. 

JoBM  Oriicom,  of  New  Jeney,  ** 

Samdkl  Lkwu ,  of  Ohio,  '' 

Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Pottkr,  of  Feniuylvuiia,         ** 
Grkkr  B.  Duncan,  of  Loaisiana,  ** 

C^riei  Noithend,  uf  Massaehuietts,  $«erctarf. 

P.  Pemberton  Morrii,  of  Penoiylvania,  ^ 

8.  D.  Hastings,  of  Wisconsin,  *' 

Solomon  Jenoer,  of  New  York,  ** 

Bmmuts  Ctmmitte^ — Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  John  S.  Hart,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Na- 
tfaM  Bisliop,  ci  Rhode  bland ,  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 


>TMs  CoavWtiMm  assembled  on  the  foUowinf  **  Call /or  a  National  Convfntion  <if  tkt/ritnJt  qf  Common 
I  ^  Vnmnmi  EdttetUion^"  issued  mainly  throufh  the  efforts  of  Alfred  E.  Wricht,  of  Philadelyhia. 
"TWoadetsifBedfdccminf  that  the  freat  cauic  of  popcuui  kdccatiom  in  the  United  Sutes,  maj  be  advanc 
eiy  wmA  the  smtloM  of  iti  friends  itreni^encd  and  syttematised,  by  mutual  consultation  and  deliberation,  re- 
'  wqusst  the  ftimdt  qf  Common  SckooU  and  of  ttni9*nai  tducation  throuf hout  the  Union,  to  meet  in 
ty  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wedneaday,  the  17th  day  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,for 
I  of  this  paramount  interest  of  our  Republican  Inititution*. 
AUmZO  POTTER,  Phfladelphia.    OEOROE  »I.  WHARTON,  President  of  Boattl  of  Controller*  of  Pub. 
He  Icfcsals,  eoaaty  of  Philadelphia.    JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER,  President  of  the  B<Mrd  of  Directors  of  OiranI 
Crfhje,  Pkila4dphia.    JOHN  8.  HART,  Principal  of  Central  Hi^h  School,  PbUadelphia.    ALFRED  K. 
WXIOHT,  Editor  ot**  Wright's  Casket*'  and  '•  Paper,"  Philadelphia.    TOWNSEND  HAINES,  Sute  Super- 
hif  llial  iif  nililii  Schools  of  Pennsylvania.    CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public 
■itsnls  ofNcw  York.    THOMAS  F.  KING,  Mtate  Suprnntendent  of  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey.    HENRI 
BAMMAWLD,  CosnnisaioMr  of  Public  SehooU  of  Rhode  Island.    SETII  P.  BEERS,  State  Superintendent  of 
VMto  Ichoels  ef  CosDcetieut.    WILLIAM  G.  CROSBY,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Maine.    RICH. 
AMD  f.  BUST,  Commissiouer  of  Public  Schools,  New  Hampshire.    IRA  MAYHEW,  Superintendent  of  Pub> 
Us  bMtroetloa,  Bute  of  Michican.    SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Ohio. 
'J.  BBECKENBIDGE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Kentucky.    HORACE  MANN,  Massa- 
8. 8*  BAND  ALL,  Albany.    Horace  Eaton,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Vermont.    H- 
B.  COOLET,  flato  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Illinois.    THOMAS  H.  BENTON,  Jk.,  SUte  Super- 
ilerFaUie  Schools,  Iowa.    SALEM  TOWN,  New  York.    WILLARD  HALL,  Delaware.    M.  D. 
r.  Editor  of  School  Clarion,  Ohio.    ASA  D.  LORD,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal.    D.  L. 
■WAUr,  Pkesidtat  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    J.  H.  INGRAHAM,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    K. 
ft  OMo.   A.  CHURCH,  PresUent  of  University,  Athens,  Georfia.    M.  L.  STOETER,  Penn- 
i  CoUec*t  Oettysbuff .    H.  B.  UNDEEHILL,  Principal  Natches  Institute,  Mississippi.    JAMES  L. 
'  of  North  Western  Educator,  Chiea{n,  Illinois.    EDWARD  COOPER,  Editorof  District  Schoo 
r,  HewTorfc.    PHIUP  LIND8ET,  President  of  University  of  NashviUe.    A.  D.  BACHE, 
\  ef  VaiM  Stetss  CoMt  Swey,  Washinftoa.    H.  W.  HEATH,  Maryland  Colleic  of  Teachers- 
r,  aparts,  Okie.    B.  MOBBI8,  Jackson,  MiHissippi.    THOMAS  ALLEN  CLARK,  New 
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Officers  for  1850. 

Rev.  ELIPHALET  NOTT,  of  New  yoik,  PnniML 

Joseph  Henrt,  of  WaihingtoD,  D.  C,      Fict-FrtnUui. 
Rt.  Rev.  Alomzo  Potter,  of  PennsylvAoia,         ** 
John  GRUcoXf  of  New  Jersey,  ^ 

Gideon  F.  Tuater,  of  MRSiachiuettfl,  ** 

P.  Pemberton  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary. 

John  Kingsbury,  of  Rhode  Island,  " 

Hueineai  Committef.— Daniel  Haines,  of  New  Jersey;  John  Ludlow,  of  PanmylruiiR ;  O.B. 
Peirce,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  William  D.  Swan,  of  MuMehuMMk 

The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  ol*  these  Conventions  are  printed— 
the  former  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  and  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  of 
175  page.«j. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  in  written  papers,  or  discussed  orallyi 
were  the  Ibllowing — "  The  condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the 
several  states  ;^^  "  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Public  SchooUs" 
'•  School  Aixhitectnre ;"  *•  School  Attendance  ;•'  "  Grades  of  SchooHM  ;** 
*  Course,  of  Instruction  for  each  Grade  of  School ;"  ••  TeacKtrs^ — lAtftr 
tftalifirations^  examination  and  compenscUion ;''  "  Normal  Schooi 
Teachers  Institutes  mid  Associations  ;"  ••  Mode  if  supporting-  schooh — 
public  fu7uL  property  taa\  and  tuition  by  parents;'*^  '■^Parental  and 
Public  Intei'eM  in  Schools ;"  •■  Girard  College  ;"  '•  Smithsonian  Ifutitu- 
tion:'^  **  Evening  Sclwols  ;■''  ^' Moral  and  Religious  Instruction;'^ 
'*  Methods  of  Instruction  ;'^^  ^^  Phonetics ;'^  ^' Instruction  and  T^-aininei" 
"  Plan  of  a  National  Organization  of  the  friends  of  Edtication?'* 

The  following  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Potter,  was  adopted 
at  the  Session  of  1851,  and  the  Association  was  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  in  conformity  to  its  provisions. 

CONSTrrUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP 

EDrCATION'. 

Constitution. — This  Society  ihall  be  known  by  tht*  name  and  title  of  the  American  Anm- 
ciation/ur  the  advancement  of  Education. 

Objects. —The  object  of  the  Atwucialiun  shall  be  lo  promote  intercourse  amonf  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  Education  throughout  Ihe  United  States— to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  individuals,  Associations  and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  iropiOTe 
Eilucation.  and  to  f;ive  ro  such  measures  a  more  systemntic  direction,  and  a  more  powerful 

itiipiilso. 

Mkxreks.— 1.  la)  All  persons  enrolled  ns  members  of  citlicr  '.)f  the  National  Convention*, 
hf'ld  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1849  and  ISoO,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  on  subscribing  to  the  Constiriitinn,  anil  on  payinenn  admission  fee  of 

••■-'-* 

(/'.)  Also,  in  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  uli  delegates  from  Colleges  or  UnKrer- 
rtJticH,  Iiicoporated  Academies.  Normal  and  High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Awo- 
riations,  e:<tablished  to  promote  education,  provided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
hf:  reccivfd  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

'2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  elec- 
ted by  a  majority  nf  the  members  preE:ent,  may  become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the 
^-amQ  conditionfi. 

N'OTK.    Those  belong Dg  to  the  abovi  ouned  clusc*  ahall  be  rligibli  to  all  ofllcca  of  the  Society. 

3.  Distinguished  Echirators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  other  countries,  may  be  el 
Corrpsponding  Members  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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4.  Iiwri'tfttiyhr  the  Year.^Any  person  recommended  by  the  Standing  Committee  ehall  on 
payinf  the  mm  of  one  dollar,  be  admitted  as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  ellffble 
to  any  ofllce. 

5.  X(^eJtfirm6ert.— Persons  entitled  of  right  to  be  memben,  or  elected  asprescribed^by  the 
Constitution,  may  constitute  themselves  Life  Members,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be  eligible  to 
all  oiBces,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published  transactions  of  the  Sodety,  free  of 
charge. 

Patmbnts.— 1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to  receive  the  transactions 
free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for  two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership. 
Membership  vomj  be  resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment— but  not  the  privilege  to  re- 
ceive the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

BbBTiMOS.— There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  daya  The  place*  shall  be  designated  at  the  preceding 
annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OmCBRS.— They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,t  and  to 
hold,  wUh  the  exception  hercaiter  noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

Btaxdhio  Comiiittbb.— This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and 
of  tboae  tar  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  who  must  also 
have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current  or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the  general  business  of  tlie  As- 
sociation in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual 
meetlflfi.  It  sliall  nominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  ballotted  for  as  members,  and  shall  re< 
commend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Local  Coxxittbb.— This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next  an- 
noal  meeting  shall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  dury  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in  making 
arnuvemants  for  such  meeting. 

Sbctiomb.— The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee,  resolve  it- 
self into  SeetionSf  the  number  and  designation  of  said  s^tions  to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  e*  e^leio  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  shall  remain  in  office  for  one  year. 

It  BMy  also  bave  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  own :  it  shall  discuss  such  subjects  only  as  are 
indleated  by  the  title  of  the  Section— may  receive  communications— recommend  subjects  to 
be  inteatigated  and  reported  on,  &c. 

Abcrxvxs.- There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permaneut  place  for  the  reception  of 
Docmuentai  Reports,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Association,  which  shall  be  under  the 
care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Correspond- 
inf  Stcretary  and  Curator. 

GsansBAL  Mbxtixos.— Tliesc  shall  be  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
tbe  AaaociaUon,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and  communications  as  the 
branding  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
veveni  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

(hwAiiiBnia  AamrAL  MBSTiNn.— It  shall 'be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding 
yew. 

Tbe  ftrst  buaneas  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  address.  The  new  President  having 
taken  bis  seat,  the  Association  shall  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sec- 
dona,  if  any,  into  which  the  Standing  Committee  snail  distribute  the  members,  and  to  desig 
I  the  places  for  their  meeting.    The  Sections  shall  then  proceed  to  organize. 


*Tks  tiae  saA  pIsM  of  the  Mumal  mmting  are  to  b«  determined  at  the  preceding  annual  mectiof . 
t  AaaasBf  t  H^  OMatesnt  of  tUl,  ioite«d  of  <*  at  the  cloce  of  each  'annnal  meeting." 
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An  Auditing  Vommiltee  shall  be  appointtd  at  the  openinf  of  each  ammal 
amine  and  report  on  the  etate  of  the  Treaiury. 

AUerationt.—Vo  article  of  this  Conatltotion  shall  be  altered  except  bj  a  vott 
of  the  members  present,  and  without  one  day's  prerioos  notice. 

1851. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
on  the  I9th,  20th,  21st  ancl  22d  of  August,  1851,  with  the  following  OP 
ficers: 

Rt.  Rer.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  PruU^mi. 

D.  P.  L»,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Recording  Sttretary. 

P.  Pkmbbrtoh  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Peno.,  CerrttponHug  TTsiiiiwf 

Edward  C.  Biddlb,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  TVromrer. 

Standing  Committee.— 'Henrj  Barnard,  of  Conneoticut;  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Cincinnati,  OUo; 
T.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  Yoit  City ;  Greer  B.  DaBeaa,of 
New  Orleans,  La.;  R.  E.  Rogen,  of  Charlotteville,  Va. 

Papers  were  read,  or  addresses  made  by  Samuel  W.  Bates,  of  Bm- 
ton,  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Ae^e  upon  Education  /'  by 
Pres.  MahaN;  of  Cleveland,  on  '*  Tlie  Old  and  New  Systems  qfCottegi- 
ate  Education ;"  by  Prof.  Agnew,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
'•  Woman^s  Offices  and  Influence ;"  by  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
"  Pree  Lectures  p^  by  Prof.  Rkad,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  on 
"  Scfiool  Libraries?'* 

The  discussions  of  these  and  other  topics,  were  participated  in  by 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Manly,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  Hon.  Samuel 
Galloway,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Miami  University,  Hon.  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings.  Dr.  Waldo,  L.  Andrews,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio,  Rev.  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  and  Ira  Mayhew.  of  Michigan,  Hon.  I.  B.  Sutherland,  N.  Nathans, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Wharton,  C.  Gillingham,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene 
and  Amos  Perry,  of  Providence,  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Mass.. 
E.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  J.  Johonnot,  O.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  R.  L.  Cooke, 
of  New  Jersey,  W.  S.  Baker,  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut 

The  Proceedings  and  Journal  are  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  146 


1852. 

The  Second  Session  of  Uic  Association  was  held  at  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  10th.  11th.  12th,  and  IStli  of  August,  with  the  foUowing 
Officers : 

Rt.  ReT.  AIX)NZC>  POITKR,  of  Philadelpliia,  Penn.,  President. 

RoBKET  L.  CooKB,  of  Bloomiield,  X.  J.,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  P.  Morris,  of  Philndelpliia,  Penn.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Danirl  L.  Bridrmax,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Treasurer. 

Standing  Committee.-'<*\Aton  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Ilenrr  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Gooa.; 
Lorin  Andrown,  ManilIon,Ohio ;  Kiiaha  R.  Putter,  Kin|{«toD,  R.  I.:  J.  W.  Bnlkley,  Willi iniilinii, 
N.  Y.;  JoMph  Cowperthwait,  Philadelphia,  Pf'nn. 

Beside  the  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President,  Bishop 
Potter,  Papers  were  read,  or  Lectures  delivered,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, of  Philadelphia,  on  "  History  in  its  relation  to  Cirilization ;"  by 
Hon.  Thomas  H.    Bfrrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on  *'  Educational 
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PeriodicaU  ;^  by  S.  Chase,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  un  '*  School  Discipline  s*^ 
by  Asa  D.  Lobd,  Principal  of  High  School.  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  "  The 
Relations  of  Education  to  the  Industrial  Interests  of  Society  ;^^  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Swan,  Principal  of  Gnimmar  School  in  Boston,  on  "Sc/ioo/  At- 
tendance;^' by  Dr.  J.  H.  (jJriscom.  of  New  York  City,  on  "  Physiology  \'^ 
by  Prof.  S.  S,  Haldim an.  ol'  Columbia.  Penii..  on  -  Etymology ;"  by  Prof 
Upson,  on  '"7^  English  Ltmguage;"  by  R.  S.  Cooke,  Principal  of 
Female  Seminary  in  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  on  "Female  Education ;^^  by 
P.  P.  MoKKis,  of  Philadelphia,  on  *•  Schools  of  Design  for  Females  f 
by  Prof.  WnrTAKEK.  of  Boston,  on  ••  Drawing  ;^^  by  G.  B.  Kmerson,  of 
Boston,  on  "  The  true  fumUion  of  Te,rt  Books ;"  by  Joshua  Bates*, 
Jr.  of  Boston,  on  "Arnold  ujt  a  .Model  Teacher;''''  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Seabs,  of  Massachut^etts.  on  •  The  cultivation  of  Taste  and  Imxigina- 
tim:' 

The  subjects  ihus^  presented,  and  topics  suggested  by  tliesc  subjects, 
were  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  102  pages. 

1853. 

The  Third  Sbssion  of  the  Association,  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Peun.. 
oo  the  9  h,  10th,  11th  and  12tli  of  August,  1853.  The  Officers  for  the 
year  consisted  of 

JOSEPH  HENRY,  VVatbiugtuii,  D.  C,  Pruidem. 

ROBKKT  L.  CooKK,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Recording'  Seeretarjf. 

P.  P.  MoREls,  of  Philadelphia,  Corretpcnding  Secrtitarf. 

JowK  Whitbbcad,  of  Newark,  N.  J ,  Treasurer. 

Sumiing  CtwtmitUe. — An  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Wm.  M.  Gilleipie,  Schenectady,  N 
T.;  E.C.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Peon.;  Wm.  D.  Swan,  Boston  ;  Wm.  Travis,  New  Castle,  Penn.; 
CUi^  MUb,  CrmwiordTiUe,  Ind. 

Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  by  the  retiring  President, 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof  Wilson,  and  C.  Wentworth  Dilke.  of  England, 
the  former,  on  "  The  Agricultural  College  of  Chichester  ;"  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  "  T*he  School  of  Arts  in  Lowdon  ;"  Rev.  D.  A  damson,  on  "  The 
languages  of  Southern  Africa,^^  and  on  ^^  Museums  of  Natural  Science ;" 
by  Prof  Haldiman,  orf  "  The  Natural  Sciences  as  a  branch  of  Educa- 
tion;'" by  Mr.  Jaxes  B.  Richards,  on  **  The  Education  of  imbecile  Chil- 
dren/" by  Prof  Joseph  Henrt,  on  ••  The  Objects  of  the  Smithsonian 
Hutitution;"  by  Hon.  Thohas  H.Burrowes,  on  '*  The  Office,  Nature,  atui 
School  Culture  of  the  English  Language  ;"  by  Hon.  Erastus  C.  Bene- 
dict, "  On  Common  or  Public  Schools  ;^^  and  on  "  NiglU  Schools  in  the 
CUjfofNew  York;"  by  Prof  Agnew,  on  "  The  Systematic  Education 
ef  CfMs/^^  by  Rev.  Dakiel  Washburn,  on  "  Grades  of  Schools." 

Id  the  discuision  of  these,  and  kindred  topics,  a  large  number  of  mem- 
ben  fiom  every  port  of  the  country  took  part 

The  Joonial  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  190  pages. 
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1864. 

The  Fourth  Srssiok  of  the  Association  was  held  at  WaBhington,  on 
the  26th.  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  December.  1854,  with  the  foUowing  Of^ 
fleers  : 

ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE,  of  Wa«hin|rtoa,  D.  C,  Pretiiml. 

Robert  L.  Cookk,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Reeerdijug  Seerttarf. 

P.  Pkxbertoh  MoRRif ,  of  Philadriphia,  Peon.,  C$rre*poniiM^  Siutlaif, 

JoHK  Writehrat),  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Treasurer. 

StandiHff  CemmitUe.—Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Philadclpbia,  Penu.;  Enilut  C.  BaDedict,of 
New  York  City ;  Thomu  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.;  Lorio  Audrewi,  of  Mamlloo,  Ohia: 
Alfred  Ryors,  of  Bloomington,  [nd.;  Zalmon  Rirliards,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Addresses  were  made,  or  Papers  read,  by  tiie  retiring  President,  Prof. 
Hexry.  on  "  Tlie  Philosophy  of  Educalioti  ;^^  by  David  Cole,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  ••  Classical  EdvcaXion  ;"  by  Jcmx  S.  IIakt,  of  the  Phila* 
(lelphia  High  School,  on  •'  Tlie  Study  ofUve  Anglo-Saxon  I.Mnguagtf* 
and  on  "  The  new  building  erected  for  the  Ceittral  High  Scliool  of  PkUa- 
delphia;^^  by  Hon.  IIenky  Baknard,  on  ''  The  Educational  EarhibUion 
of  London,  and  the  Recent  Educational  Movements  of  Great  Briiainf* 
and  on  a  "  Plan  of  Central  Agency p^  by  Z.  RicnARps,  of  Washiogton, 
on  "  Moral  and  Mental  Discipline ;"  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hahill,  of 
New  Jersey,  on  •'  School  Government ;"  and  by  W.  P.  Ross,  on  "  Tlie 
State  of  Education  among  tlie  Cheivkees.-^ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented,  or  suggested  by  these  papen 
and  addresses,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Rutgers  College,  Rev. 
Dr.  Stanton,  of  Mississippi,  Prof  Dimitry,  of  New  Orleans.  Prof  Loomif, 
Solomon  Jenncr,  and  Alfred  Greenlcaf,  of  New  York;  R.  L.  Cooke. 
and  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  Prof  Bacbe,  G.  J.  Abbott,  and  Dr. 
T.  AUee.  of  Washington,  took  part. 

1855. 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  on  the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  3lBi 
of  August,  with  the  following  Officers :' 

HENRY  BARNARD,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  President, 

P.  Pbkbbrtok  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Carrespanding  SecrtUtrp 

Robert  L.  Coore,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Recoriing  Setretarg. 

John  Whitehead,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Treasurer. 

Standing  C^niMittee.— John  Proudfit,  of  New  Bruniwick,  N.  J.;  Eraitui  C.  Benedict,  of  New 
York ;  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York  ;  Zalmon  Richardi,  of  Waihington,  D.  C;  John  D.  Fkil- 
brick,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Elisha  R.  Potter,  of  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Local  Committeef 

Rer.  Dr.  Ferrii,  University  of  J^Tew  York^  Hon.  J.  McKeen,  jff««*(.  Stif^t,  Pnh.  Sekatb^ 

Hon.  Chai.  Kinf ,  Prss.  Columbia  CoUege,  J.  N.  MeElligot,  LL.  D., 

H.  Webfter,  LL.  D.,  Free  Jteademf,  A  Gilbert,  Ewj.,  aerk  of  Board  ~  * 

Prof.  E.  Loomii,  Universitg  of  Jfew  Yerk^  J  W.  Bolkley,  Svf.  Puh.  Sck.  Wi 

ReT.  G.  D.  Abbott,  Spingler  InttitnU  A*,  r.,  Alfred  Greenleaf.  Brooklyn, 

Peter  Cooper,  Eaq.,  Jfew  York,  Hoo.  Cymi  Smith,  Brookifm^ 

Hon.  8.  8.  Randall,  Sup't.  PnUie  SekoolSf  Solomon  Jenner,  Jfew  York, 
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Tlie  American  Association  for  the  advanoement  of  education  convened  at  the 
Sniithflomian  Institation,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  December  !26th,  1854,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  president,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry. 

The  sessions  of  the  Association  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  R^v.  Dr. 
Pktnidfit,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  minutes  of  the  laft  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  Henry  stated  that  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  Htand- 
Ing  oommittee  took  the  responsibility  of  altering  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Avooiation,  for  the  present  year,  fh)m  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  to  the 
last  Twiday  of  December. 

Bisbcp  Potter  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  andit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer. 

The  ehair  appointed,  on  the  auditing  committee, 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Conn.^ 
Z.  Richards,  of  Waakington. 

On  the  oommittee  on  credentials, 

Alfred  Grcenleaf,  of  Brooklyn^ 
Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York. 

Ihe  dganizatkm  of  the  Association  having  been  completed,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  president  elect,  I'rof.  A,  T). 
Baehe^  to  the  Association.  Prof.  Bache  addressed  the  Association,  on  taking; 
the  chair. 

CommnnioatioDs  were  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  aod 
W.  W.  Gorooran,  Esq.,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  them  at 
some  time  during  its  sessions.  The  invitations  were  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  AMOoiation  tendered  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  courtesy. 

On  motion  of  Z.  Richards ;  Resolved,  That  the  hours  of  meeting  each  day  be  as 
fbUown:  the  fint  aeerioD  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M,  and  the  evening  session  from 
6i  to  9  P.  M. 

FioL  Henry  anbmitted  a  communicatk>n  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Golton,  of  Maryland, 
whieh  wm  read,  and  referred  to  the  standing  committee. 

On  motkm  of  Mr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf  was  appointed  an  as- 


Hon.  EL  Barnard, of  Conn,  introduced  the  subject  of  appointing  a  general  agent,"* 
to  defote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
AmooiitiOD,  and  after  remarks  by  Prof.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, €0  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  committee  was  raised,  to  consider  and  report 
die  eoibjeet  under  diwnasion  during  the  present  session. 

*8ee  Appendix  IX. 
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The  chair  appointed  on  thiH  committee, 

Hon.  II.  Barnard,  of  Conn., 
Rt.  Rct.  Bishop  Pottcr,  of  Penn., 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  Wathingtony 
John  Whitehead,  of  New  Jertey. 
The  standing  committee  proposed  the  names  of  the  following  genUemeii,  far 
permanent  membership. 

Rev.  U.  L.  Stanton,  I).  D.,  Wathington, 
Jared  Reid,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  /., 
David  Cole,  Trenton,  N.  J., 

Rev.  .John  Proudfit,  1).  D.,  New  Brunnoiek^  N,  J., 
Prof.  Elias  Looms,  New  York  city. 
The  committee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  associate  memben. 

O.  C.  Wight,  Washington, 
J.  M.  Watson,  New  York, 
Alexander  Dimitrv,  Louisiana. 
Prof.  Bache  having  invited  tlie  ofisociation  to  visit  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,*  on  motion  of  S.  M.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  thinks  of 
tJie  Association  be  presented  to  Prof.  Bache,  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  that  tlie 
Association  accept  it,  at  such  hour  as  he  may  name. 

The  hour  of  half-past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Bache,  on  motkm  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  rules  be  suspended,  in  order  to  aooept  of  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Bache,  and  that  wo  now  adjourn  until  the  evening 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o'clock. 

Tlie  gentlemen  nominated  in  the  morning  session  were  nnanimoaaly  deotod 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Ijoomis,  of  the  Univeraity  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  heavenly  bodies  occupying  the  space  between  the  plan- 
ets Mars  and  Jupiter. 

xVfter  tlie  address.  Bishop  Potter,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  morning 
session,  reported  the  following  resolution  as  the  result  of  their  deliberatkms. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  powwto 
act,  whether  some  means  can  not  be  devised,  by  the  appomtment  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Aasooiatkii, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  inqnrioi 
8ome  time  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  one 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  put  Iw- 
toryt  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  an  order  of  exaroina 
for  the  second  day's  session,  as  follows : 

1st.  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education. 

2d.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  connection  of  tha 
English  language  with  the  Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languagea. 

vid.  During  the  evening,  Prof.  Hart's  description  of  the  high  sohool  recoitly 
erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Association  adjourned. 

*  See  Appendix  V.       1 8se  Appendix  IX  B. 
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SECOND  DAT.   DECEMBER  27. 
TIm  AMOoiation  met  at  10  o'clock ;  the  president  in  the  ohair. 
TIm  Mnion  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter. 
Tlie  (rtanding  oommittee  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  us  permanent 
oMinbars. 

Peof.  James  Noonct,  San  FrancUco, 
J.  Sidney  Swift,  Springplace^  Oa.y 
Aa  asBodate  members : 

R.  W.  BusHNELL,  Wathington, 
J.  £.  Thompson,  Wathington. 
On  recommendation  of  the  standing  oommittee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Jadge  John 
Thom,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  As- 
Booiation. 

Bishop  Potter  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tntkm,  in  reference  to  the  time  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Asodation  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day, — ^tlie 
discoBBon*  of  the  subject  of  classical  education.  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  David  Cole,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  dose  of  Mr. 
Gdle'a  remarks,  the  hour  for  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  paper  having  arrived, 
on  motian  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  order  of  exercises  was  suspended  for  half  an 
honTi  to  enable  the  members  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 

CIMBIOII* 

Bemarks  were  made  by  Alfred  Greenleaf,  S.  Jenner,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Z. 
RiohardB,  nntil  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motknof  Bishop  Potter,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa- 
tkn  was  pos^xmed  to  6i  o'clock  P.  M. 

IVot  Hart  read  a  paperf  on  the  connection  of  ike  English  language  with  the 
Teatonio,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

On  moCkm  of  Mr.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Fh£  Hart  be  requested  from  their  authors,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  atnding  conmiittee. 

Hie  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarksl  from  Bishop  Potter, 
Bftr.  Dfamtry,  Prof.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Ilart,  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Prof.  Bache, 
Blr.  Barnard,  Prof.  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Greenleaf. 

Hie  hoar  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Association  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Hie  merting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  6i  o'clock. 
Hie  gentlemen  proposed  for  membership,  at  the  morning  session,  were  imani- 
■ncwMiy  deeted. 

Hm  etanding  committee  proposed  as  a  permanent  member : 

Silas  L.  Loomis,  Washington. 
And  ae  aawdate  members : 

Samuel  Kelley,  Washington, 
A.  F.  Haevey,  Washington. 
Hie  ranmption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education  having 
vmoimoed  aa  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 
bgr  Bfr.  Ridtarda,  Bidiop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Prof.  Proudfit.    The  hour  for  the 
prceeBtaUoo  of  Phif.  Hart's  report  upon  the  Philadelphia  high  school  having  ar- 

•  8se  Appsedfac  IIL  b.        t  Bm  Appmdix  III.        t  8«e  Appmdix  II.        ||  See  Appendix  II.  b. 
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rived,  on  motion,  the  farther  diBcaanon  of  the  labject  ww  portponed  niitfl  tp-mor- 

row  morning. 

Prof.  Hart  then  entered  into  a  detailed  acoount  of  the  constmation  of  tha  l^gh 
^•liool  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  numerous  illustntioDi 
drawn  on  a  largo  scale  by  pupils  of  the  school.*  The  reading  the  paper  waa  fol- 
lowed byt  remarks  from  Prof.  Bache,  Dr.  Lainbut,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
ot  lid's. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Hart  for  his  addresB. 

Amociation  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY.   DECEKBEE  28. 

The  Association  met  at  10  o'clock,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  wai 
called  to  order  by  Bishop  Potter,  upon  whose  motion  Prof.  Proudfit  took  the 
elinir. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

Tlie  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  elected  memben  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Wliitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  the  city  of  New  Tork  be  deag- 
nnted  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  take  up  previously  the  amendment  of  the  oonstitutkxD,  pro- 
pom^d  during  the  second  day's  session.  It  was  then  Resolved ;  That  the  ortiole  of 
the  constitution  which  designates  the  second  Tuesday  of  Augustas  the  time  toe 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  so  amended  as  to  leave  the  time  lor 
each  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  at  its  discretion,  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  diacurion 
was  passed,  designating  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Hon.  II.  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  aoeofont 
of  tlir  Kducational  Exhibition  held  in  London,  in  1854,  under  the  auspioea  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  educational  movements  of  Great  Britiin, 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Aasooiation  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  address,  and  tliat  he  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  remarks,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter;  Resolved,  That  tho  stimding  committee  be  in- 
Htnicted  to  consider,  and  report  specifically  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  the 
important  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educatkmal 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  cxpeiliency  of  establishing,  in  conneotioD 
with  the  Association,  a  national  museum  or  depository  fur  books,  globes,  charts, 
iiiojcis,  &Q.  of  school  apparatus — also,  a  national  educational  journal — also,  a  aya- 
toiu  of  educational  exchanges — also,  a  plan  for  a  series  of  educational  traeta 
adapted  for  oiroulation  throughout  the  United  States — and  the  employment  by 
tlio  Association  of  a  pennanent  agent. 

'Die  Association  took  a  recess  of  10  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  standing  committee  reported,  as  a 
nent  member,  the  name  of 

Prof.  W.  L.  Brown,  AthetUj  Ga., 
and  as  associate  member. 

Prof.  Joseph  J.  WiirrE,  o/  Lexington,  Va. 

'  See  Appendix  IV.        t  See  Appendix  IV.  b. 
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Biihop  Potter,  from  the  stjuidiDg  committee  reported  the  namee  of  the  follow* 
ing  gentlemen  as  offioers  of  the  Anooiation  for  the  enaaiiig  year. 

Prendent,  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  0/  Conn,y 

Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  P.  Morris,  of  Penn., 
Recording  Secretary,         R.  L.  Cooki,  of  New  Jersey, 
Treasurer,  John  WnrrKHEAD,  of  New  Jersey. 

Standing  Committee,  John  Proudfit,  New  Brunewieky  N.  J., 
^^  £.  C.  Bknkdict,  New  York  city, 

^'  Joseph  McKeen,  New  York  city, 

"  Zalmon  Richards,  Washington  city, 

*^  J.  p.  Philbrick,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

"  <  E.  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  unanimously  elected. 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  Resolved ;  That  the  next  annual  meeting 
commence  on  Uie  last  Tuesday^ 28th  of  August,  1855,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That,  as  contingencies  may  arise  which  will  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  eitlio"  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
standing  committee  b<  i-mpowered  to  make  such  alteration. 
Hie  Association  a4Joumed. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Hie  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  during  the  morning  session  were  elected  members. 

The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

George  J.  Abbott,  of  Washington  city, 
and  as  an  associate  member : 

R.  T.  Tayuui,  of  Washington  city. 

A  communication  from  the  Yooig  Men's  Christian  Association  was  read,  in- 
▼iting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  their  library  and  reading-room. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion for  the  courtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  aoooonts  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer,  and  found  them  owrect.  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  is  $59.62. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  educational  Movements  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
toiy  Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Government  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  &c. 

Ftaf.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Association,  on  the  philosophy  of  education.f 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prof.  Henry  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Xew  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That 
thb  AsBooiation  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  ne- 
ceasary  to  thorough,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  and  would  sincerely 
depreeate  the  abandonment  of  classical  studies  in  the  academics,  high  schools  and 
ooUegea  of  the  United  States. 

Bhhop  Potter  oflfered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  above, 
whidi  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved ;  Hut,  regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  most  valuable  in- 
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stnnnents  of  a  high  onltore,  this  Anooiation  woidd  eamaitly  dqpreoito  tt«  taeta- 
sion  or  diacouragemeDt  of  olanioal  studien  in  the  aoademies,  high  wshoob  wad  tdr 
leges  of  the  United  States. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  t>r.  Stanton,  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Proudfit,  Mr.  Hamill,  Prof.  Bache  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  remlotion  was  pasMcl, 
unanimously. 

Association  adjourned. 

FOURTH  BAT.   DECEHBEE  29. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  its  session  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dashiell. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  members. 
The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

S.  Y.  Atlce,  of  Wathington  city. 
Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  a  local  committee : 

Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris,  Univernty  of  New  Yorky 
Hon.  Ciiab.  Kino,  Pretident  Columbia  College^ 
H.  Webster,  LL.  D.,  Free  Aeademyj 
Prof.  £.  Loomis,  Univernty  of  New  York^ 
Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  New  York, 
Peter  CoorER,  Eso.,  New  York, 
Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  Public  SehooUy 
Hon.  Joseph  McKeen,  AtsH.  SupH.  Public  SchooU, 
J.  N.  McKlugott,  LL.  J)., 

Albert  Gilbert,  £bq.,  CUrk  Board  of  Education. 
J.  W.  Buckley,  SupH.  Pub.  SchooU^  Willianuburg, 
Alfred  Grernleaf,  Brooklyn^ 
Hon.  Cyrus  Smith,  Brooklyn , 
Solomon  Jenner,  New  York. 
Remarks  upon  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  were  annonnoed  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  Prof.  Henry,  Bishop  Plot- 
tor,  Dr.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Bache,  Mr.  Hamill  and  Mr.  Wight. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Proudfit,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to 
Prof.  I  lenry  for  liis  address. 
The  president  called  Prof.  Ppudfit  to  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  discipline  was  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing* 
ton  City.* 

The  Asstx^iation  took  a  rcceus  of  live  minutes. . 

At  the  close  of  the  recess,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  nominees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  was 
electcil  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Win.  P.  Ross  made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
education  among  the  Cherokees.f 

Dr.  Stanton  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  standing  committee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 


*  See  Appendix  VT.        \  Bee  Appendix  VIII. 
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■evenl  nibjeoti  raggesled  by  the  address  of  Dr.  Kamard,  on  the  state  of  eduoa- 
tioa  in  Burope,  with  iiurtraotioxui  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  fnlly  aathorized  to  carry  out  any  or  all  the  objects  contemplated  in 
reference  of  the  subject  to  the  committee,  as  soon  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  requi- 
site funds  and  the  proper  person  or  persons  can  be  obtained  for  the  work. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ^'  Plan  for  ^  the  increase  and  difiusion  of  knowl- 
edge,' of  education,  and  especially  of  popular  education,  and  measures  for  its 
improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,^'  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

Tlie  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  ofBce  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  '*  increase  and  difiusion  of  knowledge" 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing popular  education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  infonnation  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  [or  Association]  Educational  Con- 
▼entioDt  of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the  purpose  of  eoUecting  and  dis- 
seminating information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitied  the  American  Journal  and  library  of 
Bdncation,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper.* 

5.  To  colleot 

(a)  Flaxu  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(6)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(e)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  prog- 
ress of  edncatlon,  in  each  state,  and  as  &r  as  practicable,  in  every  country. 

On  motion  of  S.  Y.  Atlee ;  it  was  Resolved,  Thai  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  study  of  constitutional  law 
one  of  the  mdimental  exercises  in  public  schools  ;  said  committee  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Aawoiation,  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The%kresident  appointed  Mr.  Atlee  on  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  following  subjects  be  referred 
by  the  president,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  committees  or  individuals  as  he 
may  eleot,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

1st  The  uses  and  best  methods  of  classical  instruction. 

3d.  Moral  ednostion  in  schools. 

3d.  Hm  relatioos  of  the  schools  and  the  fiunily. 

*  Sse  Appendix  IX.  ▲. 
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4th.  Family  traimng. 

5th.  Kalatioiu  of  common  ■ohooln  and  ooUegcs. 

(>th.  What  improvementK  could  be  introduced  into  oar  college  Byvtenw,  oon- 
nidcred,  (iBty)  an  to  their  interior  arrangements,  and  (2d,)  aa  to  the  relationa  of 
the  several  colleges  with  each  other  ? 

7th.  A  university  proper — natiouiU  or  othem'ise. 

Sth.  Wliat  features  of  the  university  sj'stems  of  ditierent  oonntries  of  Europe 
can  be  advantageously  transferred  to  this  country  ? 

On  motion ;  Resolvi^d,  That  this  ^Vssociation  has  seen  with  much  aattsfiMtion  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  |x>rtion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
city  of  Washington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein  ;  and  also 
the  efforts  made  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  portions  of  the 
public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  publie 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  oonvictious  that  the  inter- 
ests of  popular  education  will  be  greatly  mlvanood  by  the  establishment,  in  con- 
nocUon  with  one  of  the  deiMirtments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  oolleo- 
tion  and  exchange  of  works  on  education,  and  tlie  various  instrumentalities  of  in- 
struction. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  conunittce  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  the  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Ilamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  discipline.f 

On  motion ;  ilesolved,  That  the  ])apers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Ilamill  be 
requested  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of  the  standing  committee,  and  that 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  them  be  deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wliitehcml ;  Resolved,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Assooiation  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tiiitous  u.se  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Assooiatk^n  during  its  session.  Prof.  Henry  responded  to  the 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutu>n. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  AaaociatioD  be 
tendered  to  Prof.  Bache  for  the  interest  that  he  has  nuinifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  president  having  appropriately  responded  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
declared  the  Assooiation  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  oity  of  New  York,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August,  1855. 

R.  L.  COOKE,  SBcuTAir. 

*  Sea  Appendix  X.       f  See  Appendix  VII.  f 


I.    INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE 

THOUGHTS    ON     EDUCATION. 
BT  JOSEPH   HKNRT,  LL.  D. 


No  subject  of  human  thought  has  perhaps  received  more  attention 
than  that  of  education.  Every  one  has  the  material  for  speculating 
in  regard  to  it  in  his  own  experience  ;  but  individual  experience  is 
too  limited  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  general  theory  of  instruction, 
and  besides  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  an  individual  is  per- 
haps less  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  effects  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  subjected  than  another  person.  No  one 
can  tell  what  he  would  have  been  under  a  different  course  of  training, 
and  the  very  process  which  he  condemns  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  one  best  suited  to  develope  the  peculiarities  of  mind  which 
have  led  to  his  success  in  life;  and  indeed  in  some  very  rare  in- 
stances the  want  of  all  training  of  a  systematic  kind  may  be  the  best 
condition  under  Providence  for  producing  an  entirely  original  char- 
acter. Shakespeare's  genius  might  have  been  shackled  by  the 
scholastic  curriculum  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  but  these  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  for  genius  itself,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  aloe  is  the 
Bolitary  production  of  a  century. 

I  bring  forward  my  own  views  on  education  with  diffidence.  First, 
because  I  have  read  scarcely  any  thing  on  the  subject,  and  what 
I  shall  say  may  be  considered  common-place ;  secondly,  because  my 
▼iews  may  in  some  respects  be  at  variance  with  what  are  regarded 
as  the  established  principles  of  the  day.  But  important  truths 
cannot  be  too  often  presented,  and  when  re-produced  by  different 
minds  under  different  circumstances  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken 
new  trains  of  thought  and  renewed  attention ;  and  again,  if  the  pro- 
positions which  I  maintain  are  erroneous,  I  desire  that  they  may  be 
discussed  and  disproved  before  they  are  given  more  widely  to  the 
public  What  I  shall  advance  may  be  viewed  as  suggestions  for 
consideration  rather  than  propositions  adequately  proved. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  principle  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 

all  probable  suggestions  relative  to  it  may  be  subjected  to  critical 

examination,  and  tried  by  the  test,  as  far  as  possible,  of  experience ;  it 

is  in  this  way  that  science  is  advanced. 
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The  first  remark  which  may  be  made  in  regard  to  educatu»i  ii^  that 
it  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or  body.     As  a  general  role  it  k 
produced  by  coercion ;  at  tlie  expense  of  labor,  on  the  part  of  the 
educator,  and  of  toil  and  ofifort  on  the  part  of  the  instructed.    That 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  is  an  aphorism  as  true  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  first  uttered.     God  has  placed  a  price  on  that 
which  is  valuable,  and  those  who  would  possess  a  treasure  must  earn 
it  at  the  cx^>ense  of  labor.    Intellectual  as  well  as  material  wedth 
can  only  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  toil.     It  is  true  the  child  maj 
be  induced  to  learn  his  task  by  the  prospect  of  reward ;  by  emula- 
tion ;  by  an  appeal  to  his  affections ;  but  all  these,  in  some  cases,  are 
ineffectual,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stimulus  of  the  rod.    I 
do  not  by  this  remark  intend  to  advocate  a  general  recourse  to  oo^ 
poreal  coercion.     It  should  be  used  sparingly,  perhaps  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  a  vicious  habit    The 
philosophy  of  its  use  in  this  case  is  clear.     We  associate  pain  with 
the  commission  of  an  improper  act  and  tlius  prevent  its  recurrence. 

I  have  said,  that  education  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or 
body.  The  child,  if  left  to  itself,  would  receive  no  proper  develop- 
ment, though  he  might  be  surrounded  with  influences  which  wonld 
materially  affect  his  condition.  The  savage  never  educates  himself 
mentally,  and  were  all  the  educational  establishments  of  the  preseDt 
day  abolished,  how  rapidly  would  our  boasted  civilization  reUqise 
into  barbarism. 

Another  important  fact  is,  that  every  generation  must  educate  and 
give  character  to  the  one  which  follows  it,  and  that  the  true  progress 
of  the  world  in  intelligence  and  morality  consists  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  several  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other. 
That  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  way,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  views  the  facts  of  history  with  an  unprejudiced  mind ;  but  still 
the  improvement  has  not  been  continuous.  There  have  been  various 
centres  and  periods  of  civilization.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
though  they  have  left  an  impress  upon  the  world  which  extends 
even  to  our  time,  and  modifies  all  tlie  present,  have  themselves 
"  mouldered  down."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  civilization  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  requires 
constant  effort  to  be  sustained,  and  a  still  greater  effort  to  be 
advanced.  It  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  manifest  destiny  of  humanity 
to  improve  by  the  operation  of  an  inevitable  necessary  law  of  pro- 
gress ;  but  while  I  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of  Providence  that  man 
should  be  improved,  this  improvement  must  be  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual efibrt,  or  of  the  combined  effort  of  many  individuals,  animated 
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by  the  same  feeling,  and  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
end.  The  world  is  still  in  a  degraded  condition ;  ignorance,  want, 
rapine,  murder,  superstition,  fraud,  uncleanness,  inhumanity,  and 
malignity  abound.  Wo  thank  God,  however,  that  he  has  given  us 
the  promise,  and  in  some  cases,  the  foretaste,  of  a  happier  and  holier 
condition,  that  he.  has  vouchsafed  to  us  as  individuals,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  the  privilege,  and  has  enjoined  upon  us  the  duty  of 
becoming  his  instruments,  and  thus  co-workers,  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow  men ;  and  above  all,  that  he 
has  enabled  us  through  education  to  improve  the  generations  which 
are  to  follow  us.  If  we  sow  judiciously  in  the  present,  the  world  will 
assuredly  reap  a  beneficent  harvest  in  the  future ;  and  he  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  who  leaves  behind  him  as  his  successor  a  child  better 
educated  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  than  himself.  From 
this  pomt  of  view  the  responsibilities  of  life  are  immense.  Every 
individual  by  his  exaq;iple  and  precept,  whether  intentionally  or 
otiiOTwise,  does  aid  or  oppose  this  important  work,  and  leaves  an 
impress  of  character  upon  the  succeeding  age,  which  is  to  mould  its 
destiny  for  weal  or  woe  in  all  coming  time. 

Civilization  itself,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  a  state  of-^  unstable 
equilibrium  which  if  not  supported  by  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
resembles  an  edifice  with  a  circumscribed  base,  which  becomes  the 
more  tottering  as  we  expand  its  lateral  dimensions,  and  increase  its 
heigiit.  Modem  civilization  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  laws  by  which  Divine 
wisdom  governs  the  universe.  The  laws  of  morality  have  been 
rftyealed  to  us,  but  they  require  constant  enforcement  and  habitual 
observance.  The  laws  of  the  inteUectual  and  material  universe  have 
been  discovered  by  profound  study  and  years  of  incessant  labor,  and 
nnless  they  are  taught  in  purity,  and  freed  from  error,  they  fail  to 
produce  their  legitimate  result.  But  the  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  morality  require  the  erertions  of  men  of  high 
talents  and  profound  learning ;  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
naixm  can  only  be  imparted  by  minds  that  have  long  been  devoted  to 
their  study.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  highly  educated  men 
whose  voice  may  be  heard,  and  whose  influence  may  be  felt,  is  abso- 
lutely neoessary  to  sustain  the  world  in  its  present  moral  and  ihtel- 
lectoal  developmient  The  world,  however,  is  not  to  be  advanced  by 
the  mere  application  of  truths  already  known ;  but  we  look  forward, 
particiilarly  in  physical  science,  to  the  efiect  of  the  development  of 
new  principles.  We  have  scarcely  as  yet  read  more  than  the  title 
page  and  prefroe  of  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and  what  we 
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do  know  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  may  be  jet  in- 
folded and  applied;  but  to  discover  new  truths  xequires  a  still 
liigher  order  of  individual  talent.  In  order  that  civilization  ahoild 
continue  to  advance,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  actual  iTicrease  of  knowledge,  as  well  ai 
for  its  diffusion ;  and  that  support  should  be  afforded,  rewards  giTen, 
nnd  honors  conferred  on  those  \s\xo  really  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 

This  truth  however  is  not  generally  appreciated,  and  the  tendencj 
is  to  look  merely  at  the  immediate  results  of  the  application  of 
science  to  art,  and  to  liberally  reward  and  honor  those  who  simplj 
apply  known  facts,  rather  than  those  who  discover  new  principles. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  would  appear  that  in  order  that  oiTili- 
zation  should  remain  stationary',  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
great  truths  which  have  been  established  should  not  become  diluted, 
obscured,  or  forgotten ;  that  their  place  should  not  be  usurped  bj 
error,  or  in  otlier  words  that  the  great  principles  of  science,  whieh 
have  been  established  through  long  years  of  toil  and  nights  of 
vigilance,  should  not  be  superseded  by  petty  conceits,  by  hasty  and 
partial  generalizations,  and  by  vague  speculations  or  empirical 
rules.  Farther,  that  civilization  should  not  retrograde,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  great  truths  of  morality  should  not 
only  be  theoretically  taught  and  intellectually  apprehended,  bnt 
actively,  constantly,  and  habitually  applied.  But  this  state  of  things 
can  only  exist  by  means  of  the  efforts  of  individuals  actuated  by  a 
generous,  liberal,  and  enlightened  philanthropy.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tendency  of  civilization,  from  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
security,  is  to  relax  individual  effort  Man  is  naturally  an  indolent 
being,  and  unless  actuated  by  strong  inducements  or  educated  by 
coercion  to  habits  of  industry,  his  tendency  is  to  supineness  and  in- 
action. In  a  rude  state  of  society  an  individual  is  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  the  protection  of  himself^  his  £unily,  and  his 
property ;  but  as  civilization  advances  personal  effort  is  less  required, 
and  he  relics  more  and  more  on  law  and  executive  gOTenunent. 
Moreover,  as  wealth  and  elementary  education  become  more 
general  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  higher  instruction,  the 
voice  of  the  profound  teacher  becomes  less  and  less  audible;  his 
precepts  and  admonitions  less  and  less  regarded ;  he  is  himself 
obliged  to  comply  with  popular  prejudices  and  conform  to  puUic 
opinion,  however  hastily  formed  or  capricious  such  an  opinion 
may  be.  Hence  the  tendency  to  court  popular  favor,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  it,  rather  than  attempt  to  direct  it    Hence  charlatanism 
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and  the  various  diahonest  attempts  to  gain  notoriety  rather  than  a 
true  reputation,  so  frequently  observed.  Knowledge  has  arrived  at 
such  a  stage  of  advancement  tliat  a  division  of  labor  in  regard  to  it 
is  necessary.  No  one  can  bo  learned  in  all  the  bnanches  of  human 
thought;  and  the  reputation  of  an  individual  therefore  ought  to 
rest  on  the  appreciation  of  his  character  by  the  few,  comparatively, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  field  with  himself.  But  these  are  not 
generally  the  dispensers  of  favor,  and  consequently  he  who  aspires  to 
wealth  or  infiuence  seeks  not  their  approbation  ;  but  the  commenda- 
tion and  applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  impossible  that  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  life  should  have  time  for 
profound  thought.  They  must  receive  their  knowledge,  as  it  were, 
at  second-hand ;  but  they  are  not  content  under  our  present  system 
of  education  with  the  position  of  students,  they  naturally  aspire  to 
that  of  teachers  ;  and  every  one  who  has  learned  the  rudiments  of 
literature  or  science  becomes  ambitious  of  authorship,  and  a  candidate 
for  popular  applause.  Knowledge  iu  this  way  becomes  less  and  less 
profound  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  it  is  possible  that  the  directing  power  of  an  age  may  become 
]e68  and  less  intelligent  as  it  becomes  more  authoritative,  and  that 
the  world  may  be  actually  declining  in  what  constitutes  real,  moral, 
and  intellectual  greatness,  while  to  the  superficial  observer  it  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  advance.  I  do  not  affirm  that  this  is  the 
case  at  present     I  am  merely  pointing  out  tendencies. 

The  present  is  emphatically  a  reading  age  ;  but  who  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  proportionately  a  thinking  age  ?  The  sum  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  is  embraced  in  but  few  books,  and  small  would  be 
the  library  necessary  to  contain  the  essence  of  all  that  is  known. 
We  read  too  much  and  too  quickly  to  read  understandingly.  The 
world  is  gorged  with  intellectual  food,  and  healthful  digestion  is 
comparatively  imknown.  Too  many  books  are  published ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  too  many  standard  works  are  printed,  but  by  far 
too  many  silly,  superficial  and  bad  books  are  sent  forth  from  the 
teoning  press  of  our  day.  The  public  mind  is  distracted  amidst  a 
multiplicity  of  teachers  and  asks  in  vain  for  truth.  But  few  persons 
can  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to  abstract  science  as  fully  to 
master  its  higher  generalizations,  and  it  is  only  such  persons  who  are 
properly  qualified  to  prepare  the  necessary  books  for  the  instruction 
of  the  many.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which 
is  sometimes  advanced  that  superficial  men  are  best  calculated  to  pre- 
pare popular  works  on  any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
some  penoQS  have  apparently  the  art  of  simplifying  scientific  prin- 
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ciples ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  simplification  oonaisti 
in  omitting  all  that  is  difficult  of  comprehensioD.  There  is  no  ink 
more  responsible  than  that  of  the  preparation  of  an  elementaiy  book 
for  the  instruction  of  tlie  community ;  and  no  one  should  embaik  in 
such  an  undertaking  who  is  not  prompted  by  a  higher  motive  than  a 
mere  love  of  notoriety,  or  the  more  general  incentive,  a  hope  of 
commercial  success.  He  should  love  the  subject  upon  which  he  in- 
tends to  >vrite,  and  by  years  of  study  and  habitual  thought,  have 
become  familiar  with  its  boundaries,  and  be  enabled  to  separate  the 
true  and  the  good  from  that  which  is  merely  hypothetical  and 
plausible. 

Tn  this   connexion   I  may  mention  the  evils  which  result  from 
literature  and  science  becoming  objects  of  merchandize,  and  yet  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  trade.     I  allude  to  the  international  copy- 
right system.     The  tendency  of  the  present  condition  of  copyright 
law  between  England  and  America  is  greatly  to  debase  literature, 
to  supply  cheap  books,  and  not  to  impart  profound  wisdom  or  sound 
morality.      English   books    are  republished    in   this  country   and 
American  books  are  reprinted  in  England,  because  they  are  cheap^ 
and   not  because  they  are  good.     Literary  and  scientific  labor  must 
be  properly  remunerated,  or  the  market  will  be  supplied  with  an 
inferior   article.     The    principles   of  free  trade   are  frequently  im- 
I)roperly  applied  to  this  question.     The  protection  required  and  de- 
manded by  the  literary  man  is  not  that  of  a  premium  on  his  work, 
but  tlie  simple  price  which  it  ought  to  bear  in  the  market  of  the 
world.     He  asks  that  the  literary  product  of  the  foreigner  may  be 
paid  for  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  his  brother,  and  also  that 
he  himself  may  receive  a  proper  remimeration  for  his  own  labors. 
Would  there  be  any  manufactories  of  cloth,  think  you,  in  this  coun- 
try, if  the  tailor  had  the  means  and  inclination  to  procure  free  of 
cost  all  the  material   of  the  garments  which   he   supplies  to   his 
customers?     And  can  it  be  supposed  that  valuable  literary  works 
will  bo  produced  among  us,  so  long  as  our  publishers  are  allowed  to 
appropriate,  without  remuneration,  the  labors  of  the  foreigner  ?    TTie 
want  of  an  international  copyright  law  has,  I  know,  produced  a  veiy 
unfavorable  effect  upon  higher  education  in  this  country.     It  has 
prevented  the  preparation  of  text-books  better  suited  to  the  state  of 
education  among  us  than  those  which  are  re-published  from  abroad, 
and  adopted  in  many  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Another  result  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge,  with- 
out a  proper  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  an  in- 
culcation of  generous  and  unselfish  principles,  is  the  inordinate  desire 
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for  wealth.  To  acquire  power  and  notoriety  in  this  way  requires  the 
least  possible  amount  of  talents  and  intelligence,  and  yet  success  in 
this  line  is  applauded  even  if  obtained  by  a  rigid  application  of  the 
dishonest  maxim  that  *^  all  is  fair  in  trade.'^  We  have  a  notable 
example  of  this  fact  in  the  autobiography  of  an  individual  who 
glories  in  his  shame,  and  unblushingly  describes^the  means  by  which 
he  has  defrauded  the  public.  No  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
disburse  public  money  can  have  failed  to  be  astonished  at  the  loose 
morality  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  present  claitns  for  liquidation. 
The  old  proverb  here  is  very  generally  applied,  namely,  "  the  public 
is  a  goose,  and  he  is  a  fool  who  does  not  pluck  a  feather !"  A  full 
treasury,  instead  of  being  considered  a  desirable  or  healthy  state  of 
the  nation,  should  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  public  morals.  That  the  tendencies  which  I  have 
mentioned  do  to  a  ^eater  or  less  extent  exist,  and  that  they  re- 
quire the  serious  consideration  of  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  the 
liberal  minded  and  judicious  friend  of  education,  must  be  evident  to 
every  .one  who  seriously  and  without  prejudice  observes  the  habits 
of  the  times. 

The  proper  appreciation  of  profound  learning  and  abstract  science 
is  not  as  a  general  rule  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  most  authoritative 
teacher  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
previous  training,  or  however  circumscribed  his  field  of  thought,  he  is 
the  umpire  to  decide  upon  all  questions  even  of  the  most  abstract 
science  or  the  most  refined  casuistry. 

The  question  may  be  asked  with  solicitude — ^Are  the  tendencies 
we  have  mentioned  inevitable  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  counteract- 
ing them?  And  is  our  civilization  to  share  the  fate  of  that  of 
l^gypi,  Greece,  and  Rome  ?  Is  humanity  destined  to  a  perpetual 
series  of  periodical  oscillations  of  which  the  decline  is  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  ?  We  answer.  No !  Though  there  have  been 
oscillations,  and  will  be  again,  they  are  like  those  which  constitute 
the  rising  flood-tide  oC  the  ocean,  although  separated  by  depressions, 
each  is  higher  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  Something  may 
have  been  lost  at  intervals;  but  on  the  whole  more  has  been  and  will 
be  gained.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  man  of  science  and 
literature,  the  educator,  and  the  christian  teacher,  together  with  the 
enlightened  editor,  must  combine  their  efforts  in  a  common  cause, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  press,  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  pulpit  send  forth  a  potential  voice  which  shall  be  heard  above 
the  general  clamor. 

Cominoii  school  or  elementary  education  is  the  basis  on  which 
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the  superatructare  of  the  plan  of  true  progreas  should  be  eitoblfahed ; 
but  it  must  be  viewed  in  its  connection  with  a  general  ayitem,  and 
not  occupy  exclusively  the  attention  and  patronage  of  gorenimeDti, 
societies,  and  individuals ;  liberal  means  must  also  be  proYided  fcr 
imparting  the  most  profound  instruction  in  science,  literstiue  and 
art. 

Tn  organizing  new  states  and  territories,  the  amplest  provuioD 
ought  to  be  made  for  all  grades  of  education ;  and  if  possible,  ereiy 
individual  should'  have  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  as  mueh 
mental  culture  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  or  desirous  of  aoqniiiBg. 
Notwithstanding  comparatively  few  may  have  the  industiy  aad 
perseverance  necessary  to  the  highest  attainment  It  is  also  of  the 
first  importance,  that  modes  of  instruction  be  examined  and  thoroogUy 
discussed,  in  order  that  what  is  valuable  in  the  past  should  be  n- 
taincd,  and  what  is  really  an  improvement  ih  the  present,  be  judi- 
ciously and  generally  applied. 

Having  presented  some  general  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  education,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals  on  the  progrsM 
of  humanity,  I  now  propose  to  offer  for  consideration  a  few  obeerrft- 
tious  on  the  theory  of  the  process  of  instruction. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  theory  of  an  art  so  long  practised  as 
that  of  education  should  not  be  definitely  settled ;  but  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  few  writers  fully  agree  as  to 
what  is  the  true  plan  and  process  of  education.  No  art  can  be  per- 
fect unless  it  rests  upon  a  definite  conception  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, or  in  other  words,  unless  its  theory  be  well  established  upon 
a  general  law  of  nature.  The  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind  are  as  definite,  and  as  general  in 
their  application,  as  those  which  apply  to  the  material  universe ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  true  system  of  education  must  be  based  upon 
a  knowledge  and  application  of  these  laws.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, psychologists  have  not  classified  and  exhibited  them  in  a 
form  sufiiciently  definite  to  render  their  application  easy,  and  the 
directors  of  education  have  too  often  considered  merely  the  imme- 
diate practical  result  which  might  follow  a  particular  course  of 
training,  rather  than  that  which  would  be  conducive  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual.  In  this  condition  of  the  theory  of 
education,  I  have  myself  ventured  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  and 
though  I  may  have  nothing  new  of  value  to  offer,  it  is  my  duty  at 
this  time  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  furnish  topics  of  discoa- 
sion,  or  serve  to  illustrate  established  truths. 

The  theory  which  I  would  present  for  your  cousiderationy  and 
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critical  examination  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  experience,  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows : 

The  several  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  not  simultaneously 
deyeloped,  and  in  educating  an  individual  we  ought  to  follow  the 
order  of  nature,  and  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  age  and  mental 
stature  of  the  pupil.  If  we  reverse  this  order,  and  attempt  to  culti- 
vate faculties  which  are  not  sufficiently  matured,  while  we  neglect 
to  cultivate  those  which  are,  we  do  the  child  an  irreparable  injury. 
Memory,  imitation,  imagination,  and  the  faculty  of  forming  mental 
habits,  exist  in  early  life,  while  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
powers  are  of  slower  growth.  It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by 
observation  that  the  mere  child,  by  the  principle  which  has  been  de- 
nominated sympathetic  imitation,  may  acquire  the  power  of  expres- 
sing his  desires  and  emotions  in  correct,  and  even  beautiful  language 
without  knowing,  or  being  able  to  comprehend,  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  philology.  He  even  seizes,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  upon 
abstract  terms,  and  applies  them  with  ease  and  correctness.  But  as 
life  advances  the  facility  of  verbal  acquisition  declines,  and  with 
some  it  entirely  disappears.  Hence  the  plan  appears  to  me  to  be 
wise,  and  in  accordance  with  nature,  which  makes  the  acquisition  of 
language  an  essential  part  of  early  elemental  education.  The  same 
child  which  acquires  almost  without  effort  his  vernacular  tongue 
may  by  a  similar  process  be  taught  to  speak  the  principal  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  He  may  also  acquire  the  art  of  the 
accountant,  and  be  taught  by  proper  drilling  to  add  long  columns  of 
figures  with  rapidity  and  correctness,  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend the  simplest  abstract  principles  of  number  and  magnitude. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  memory  may  be  stored  at  a 
very  early  age  with  valuable  rules  and  precepts,  which  in  future  life 
may  become  the  materials  of  reflection,  and  the  guiding  principles 
of  action;  that  it  may  be  furnished  with  heroic  sentiments  and 
poetic  illustrations,  with  ^  thoughts  which  breathe  and  words  that 
bum,"  and  which  long  after,  will  spontaneously  spring  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  mind,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  embellish  and  to  en- 
foiee  the  truths  of  the  future  author,  statesman,  or  divine. 

Bat  the  period  of  life,  when  acquisitions  of  this  kind  are  most 
readily  made,  is  not  that  in  which  the  judgment  and  reasoning 
powers  can  be  most  profitably  cultivated.  They  require  a  more  ad- 
TUioed  age,  when  the  mind  has  become  more  matured  by  natural 
growth,  and  better  iumished  with  the  materials  of  thoiight 

Mental  education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  two  classes  of 
fiteiiUiea,  viz.,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 
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Intellectual  instruction,  of  which  we  shall  first  speak^  should  haf» 
at  least  three  objects  : — 

1.  To  impart  facility  in  performing  various  mental  operatioiUL 

2.  To  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  store  the  memory  with  fteti 
and  precepts :  and 

3.  To  impart  the  art  of  thinking,  of  generalization,  of  inductioii 
and  deduction. 

The  most  important  part  of  elementary  mental  instruction,  and 
that  which  I  have  placed  first  in  the  foregoing  classification,  is  that 
of  imparting  expertness  in  the  performance  of  certain  prooeHei 
which  may  be  denominated  mental  arts.  Among  these  arts 
are  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  drawing,  composition,  expert- 
ness in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  in  the  use  of  difiennt 
languages.  These  can  only  be  imparted  by  laborious  drilling  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  by  acquired  industry  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  practice  in  each  case  must  be  so  long 
continued,  and  the  process  so  often  repeated,  that  it  becomes  a  men- 
tal habit,  and  is  at  length  perfonned  with  accuracy  and  rapiditf 
almost  without  thought.  It  is  only  in  early  life,  while  the  mind  u 
in  a  pliable  condition,  that  these  mental  facilities  can  most  readily 
and  most  perfectly  be  acquired,  while  the  higher  principles  of  science, 
on  which  these  arts  depend,  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  bj  a 
mind  more  fully  matured.  Expertness  in  the  performance  of  an  art 
does  not  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  can  be  readily 
acquired  without  reference  to  them.  The  most  expert  accountants 
are  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  an  art  may  exist  without  the 
ability  to  apply  it  in  practice.  I  have  known  of  mathemati- 
cians who  were  unable  to  perform  with  accuracy  and  dispatch  the 
processes  which  constitute  the  application  of  the  simple  rules  of  mul- 
tiplication and  addition.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  art  of  com- 
position. A  most  learned  rhetorician  is  not  necessarily  a  fluent  and 
pleasing  writer. 

The  acquisition,  therefore,  of  these  arts  should  be  the  principal 
and  prominent  object  of  the  primary  or  common  school,  and  nothing 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  usurp  their  place.  Unfortunately,  the 
drilling  which  is  at  first  required  to  induce  the  mental  habit  is  so 
laborious  and  tedious  to  the  teacher,  and  in  most  cases  so  irksome 
and  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  that  there  is  a  tendency,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  our  schools  a  growing  one,  to  neglect  them,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  objects  of  more  apparent,  but  of  less  intrinsic  value. 
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This  is  not  only  an  irreparable  injury  to  tke  individual,  but  also  to 
the  public  All  the  practical  operations  of  life  in  which  these  pro- 
cesses are  concerned, — and  they  apply  to  all  except  those  of  mere 
handicraft  skill — are  badly  performed.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
general  substitution  of  instruction  in  the  mere  rationale  of  the  rules' 
of  arithmetic,  without  a  proper  drilling  in  the  practice,  would  produce 
more  bankrupt^es  than  all  the  changes  of  tariffs  or  fluctuations  ^f 
trade. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  which  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teacher,  that  although  the  practice  of  an  art  is  at  first  difficult,  and 
requires  at  each  step  an  effort  of  mind,  yet  every  repetition  renders 
it  easier,  and  at  length  we  come  to  exercise  it  not  only  without 
eSSortj  but  as  a  pleasurable  gratification  of  an  habitual  act.  Per- 
severance therefore  in  this  cause  will  ultimately  receive  a  grateful 
reward.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  directors 
of  elementary  education  that  the  teacher  who  neglects  to  train  his 
papils  to  expertness  in  these  processes,  or  who  merely  does  enough 
in  this  way  to  awaken  a  distaste,  and  who  fails  to  overcome  this 
condition  of  mind  by  subsequent  judicious  drilling,  is  unworthy  of 
his  high  vocation,  and  should  give  place  to  a  more  industrious  or 
more  philosophical  instructor. 

All  the  processes  we  have  enumerated,  besides'  various  manipula- 
tions and  bodily  exercises  necessary  to  health,  refinement  and  con- 
venience, may  be  taught  previous  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
At  ihe  same  time  th^  memory  may  be  educated  to  habits  of  reten- 
tion and  precision;  and,  for  this  purpose  definite,  and  if  possible 
elegantly  expressed  rules  should  be  chosen,  to  be  committed  without 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  so  impressed  upon  the  memory  that  they 
will  ever  after  remain  a  portion  of  the  mental  furniture  of  the  man, 
always  ready  to  be  called  up  when  needed,  and  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy.  The  mere  understanding  of  the  rule, 
and  the  power  of  being  able  to  express  it  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
way  in  original  language  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  of  itself  sufficient. 
The  memory  is  an  important  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  is  susceptible 
of  almost  indefinite  cultivation.  It  should,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
Bobaervient  to  the  judgment 

Habits  of  observation  may  also  be  early  cultivated,  and  a  boy  at 
tlie  age  of  twelve  years  may  be  taught  to  recognize  and  refer  to  its 
proper  class  almost  every  object  which  surrounds  him  in  nature ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  range  of  descriptive  natural  history  may  be 
imparted  previona  to  this  age. 

f,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  preposterous  or  mischievous 
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than  the  proposition  so  frequently  advanced,  that  the  child  ahonld 
be  taught  nothing  but  what  it  can  fully  comprehend,  and  th« 
endeavor  in  accordance  with  thiif  to  invert  the  order  of  nature,  and 
attempt  to  impart  those  things  which  cannot  be  taught  at  an  eaily 
age,  and  to  neglect  those  which  at  this  period  of  lifb  the  mind  is  well 
iidapted  to  receive.  By  this  mode  we  may  indeed  produce  remark- 
ablv  intelligent  children  who  will  become  remarkably  feeble  men. 

The  order  of  nature  is  that  of  art  before  science,  the  entire  ooo- 
Crete  first ;  and  the  entire  abstract  last.  These  two  extremes  should 
run  gradually  into  each  other,  the  course  of  instruction  becoming 
more  and  more  logical  as  the  pupil  advances  in  years. 

Thus  fax  we  have  principally  considered  only  the  education  of  the 
habits  and  the  memory,  and  it  is  particularly  to  these  that  the 
old  system  of  drilling  is.  peculiarly  applicable.  I  know  that  this 
custom  has,  to  a  considerable  degree,  fallen  into  dbuse,  and  the  new 
and  less  laborious  system  of  early  precocious  developement,  been  snb- 
stituted  in  its  stead.  In  this  respect  the  art  of  instruction  among  ui 
has  retrograded  rather  than  advanced,  and  ^' Young  America" 
though  a  very  sprightly  boy  may  fail  to  become  a  very  pn^ound 
man  I 

I  would  not,  however^  by  the  foregoing  remarks  have  it  inferred, 
that  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  should  not  receive  due 
attention,  and  that  clear  conceptions  of  the  principle  of  every  pro- 
cess taught  should  be  elucidated  and  explained,  as  far  as  he  is  able 
to  understand  them ;  but  that  Uie  habits  and  the  memory  should  be 
the  main  objects  of  attention  during  the  early  years  of  the.  pupils* 
course.  The  error  of  the  old  system  consisted  in  continuing  the 
drilling  period  too  long,  and  in  not  shading  it  off  gradually  into  that 
of  the  logical,  or  what  might  be  called  the  period  of  the  acquiaitioii 
and  use  of  general  principles. 

The  last  part  of  mental  education  as  given  in  our  classification  is 
that  which   relates  to  the  cultivation   of  the  judgment  and  the 

I 

reasoning  powers.  These  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  we  have  repeated- 
ly said,  are  latest  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  indeed,  they  may  be 
strengthened  continually  and  improved  progressively  through  a  long 
lift^,  provided  they  have  been  properly  directed  and  instructed  in 
youth  and  early  manhood. 

They  should  be  exercised  in  the  study  of  mathematical  analysis 
and  synthesis ;  in  deducing  particular  facts  in  a  logical  form  from 
general  principles ;  and  instructed  in  the  process  of  discovering  new 
truths.  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  should  also  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  this  may  be  spread  over 
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the  whole  course  of  instruction,  for  like  the  reasoning  faculties  the 
imagination  may  continue  to  be  improved  until  late  in  life. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  I  consider  the 
great  object  of  intellectual  education  to  be,  not  only  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  tkinky  but  how  to  <ict  and  to  do,  and  I  place  great  stress 
upon  the  early  education  of  the  habits.  And  this  kind  of  training 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  mental  processes  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples; the  pupil  may  be  taught  on  all  occasions  habitually  and 
promptly,  almost  without  thought,  to  act  properly  in  any  case  that 
may  occur,  and  this  in  the  practical  duties  of  life  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  are  frequently  required  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  have  no  time  to  deduce  our  course  from  the 
moral  principles  of  the  act  An  individual  can  be  educated  to  a 
strict  regard  for  truth,  to  deeds  of  courage  in  rescuing  others  from 
danger,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  of  generosity  and  justice ;  or  though 
his  mind  may  be  well  stored  with  moral  precepts,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  opposite  habits  alike  prejudicial  to  himself,  and 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  He  may  **  know  the  right, 
and  yet  the  wrong  pursue." 

Man  is  tlie  creature  of  habit ;  it  is  to  him  more  than  second 
nature;  but  unfortunately,  while  bad  habits  are  acquired  with 
readiness,  on  account  of  the  natural  desire  to  gratify  our  passions 
and  appetites,  good  habits  can  only  be  acquired  by  unremitting 
watchfulness  and  labor.  The  combined  habits  of  individuals  form 
the  habits  of  a  nation,  and  these  can  only  be  moulded,  as  I  have 
before  said,  by  the  coercive  labor  of  the  instructor  judiciously 
applied. 

The  necessity,  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  is  often  re- 
ferred tOy  but  its  importance  is  scarcely  sufficiently  aj)preciated. 
The  future  character  of  a  child,  and  that  of  the  man  also,  is  in  most 
caaes  formed,  probably,  before  the  age  of  seven  years.  Previously  to 
this  time  impressions  have  been  made  which  shall  survive  amid  all 
the  Ticinitudes  of.  life — amid  all  the  influences  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  subjected,  and  which  will  outcrop,  as  it  were,  in  the 
last  stage  of  his  earthly  existence,  when  the  additions  to  his 
eharaetery  made  in  later  years,  have  been  entirely  swept  away.  In 
connection  with  this  point,  I  may  mention  one  idea  which  has 
occnrred  to  me,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  advanced ;  but  which, 
if  tme^  invests  the  subject  of  early  impressions  with  a  fearful  interest. 
The  science  of  statistics  shows  that  certain  crimes  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  seasons  of  youth  disappear,  comparatively,  with  advancing 
age^  and  re-appear  again  toward  the  close  of  life ;  or  in  other 
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words,  that  the  tendencies  to  indulgences  in  disorden  of  imagiiift- 
tion,  and  habits  which  were  acquired  in  the  early  life  of  a  viems 
youth,  or  one  exposed  to  evil  associations,  though  thej  may  be 
masked  and  kept  in  subjection  by  the  judgmenti  and  the  inflnffljcflf 
of  position  and  reputation  during  early  manhood,  middle  lifis,  and 
first  decline,  resume  their  sway,  and  close  the  career  of  the  man  who 
has  perhaps  for  years  sustained  a  spotless  reputation,  with  ignominy 
and  shame.  How  frequently  do  cases  of  this  kind  present  them- 
selves ?  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  an  individual  who  for  forty 
years  was  known  and  esteemed  as  a  model  of  honor,  purity  and 
iutc^ty,  but  who  at  the  age  of  seventy  committed  a  crime  which 
consigned  his  name  to  infamy.  Depend  upon  it,  this  man  was  snb- 
jected  to  evil  influences  in  early  life,  and  the  impressions  theh 
made,  though  neutralized  by  the  conditions  and  circmnstances  whidi 
afterwards  surrounded  him,  were  never  effaced,  and  when  the  latter 
ceased  to  produce  their  restraining  effects,  the  former  resumed  their 
original  sway.  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought  we  would  condnde 
that  the  child  is  not  merely  the  father  of  the  man,  but  mora 
emphatically,  the  father  of  the  old  man ;  that  the  term  second  child- 
hood has  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  of  the  mere 
decline  of  the  faculties.  It  also  should  convey  the  idea  that  the 
tendency  of  the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  individuals  is  to  return 
to  the  condition  of  earlier  life.  This  principle  is  important  also  in  a 
historical  point  of  view.  The  aged,  though  they  may  forget  the  oo- 
currcnces  of  middle  and  after  life,  recall  with  vivid  distinctness  the 
impressions  of  childhood,  and  thus  the  grandfather  with  senile 
garrulity,  transmits  the  history  of  his  early  times,  as  it  were,  across 
an  intervening  generation  to  his  grandson.  This  again  makes  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  his  youthful  auditor, 
to  be  alike  transmitted  to  kis  children  of  the  third  generation. 
Abundant  examples  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  proposition 
of  the  vivid  recurrence  of  the  effects  of  early  impressions 
apparently  effaced.  Persons  who  have  for  long  years  been  acens- 
toiued  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  and  who  have  forgotten  the  use 
<)f  any  other,  have  frequently  been  observed  to  utter  their  dying 
prayers  in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  course  of  education 
is  defective  in  two  extremes :  it  is  defective  in  not  imparting  the 
mental  habits  or  facilities  which  can  most  easily  be  acquired  in  early 
life,  and  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  other  extreme,  in  not  instruct- 
ing the  student,  at  the  proper  period,  in  processes  of  logical  thought^ 
or  deductions  from  general  principles.    While  elementary  schoola 
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profess  to  teach  almost  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  and  neglect 
to  impart  those  essential  processes  of  mental  art  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  our  higher  institutions,  with  some  exceptions,  fail  to 
impart  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  of  a  superficial  character. 
The  value  of  facts,  rather  than  of  general  principles,  is  inculcated. 
The  one,  however,  is  almost  a  consequence  of  the  other.  K  proper 
seeds  are  not  sown,  a  valuable  harvest  cannot  be  reaped. 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  public  education  in  accordance 
with  my  views  would  be  that  of  a  series  of  graded  schools  beginning 
with  the  one  in  which  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  taught, 
and  ending  with  that  in  which  the  highest  laws  of  mind  and  matter 
are  unfolded  and  applied.  Every  pupil  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  passing  step  by  step  through  the  whole  series,  and  honors  and 
rewards  should  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  graduated  in  the  highest 
school.  Few,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  would  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  talent  and  perseverance  necessary  to  finish  a  complete 
course.  But  at  whatever  period  the  pupil  may  abandon  his  studies,  he 
should  be  found  fitted  for  some  definite  pursuit  or  position  in  life, 
and  be  possessed  of  the  moral  training  necessary  to  render  him  a 
valuable  citizen  and  a  good  /nan. 

These  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  I  commend  for  discussion  at 
the  present  meeting  of  the  association.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
enforce  the  importance  of  thorough  early  training  and  subsequent 
high  education.  It  should  be  our  object  to  bring  more  into  repute 
profound  learning,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  exclusive 
diffusion  of  popular  and  mere  superficial  knowledge.  We  should 
endeavor  to  enlarge  the  pyramid  of  knowledge  by  symmetrical  in- 
crements, by  elevating  the  apex,  and  expanding  the  base  always 
obaendng  the  conditions  of  stable  equiHbrium. 


I.  b.    REMARKS  ON  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE. 


The  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  Prerident  was  followed 
by  a  very  able  discussion  occupying  over  three  hours,  in  which  Mr. 
Barnard,  Bishop  Potter,  Prof.  Bache,  Dr.  Lambert,  Dr.  Scrantoo, 
Dr.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Prof.  Henry  took  part.  The  main 
propositions  laid  down  by  Prof.  Henry  were  generally  sustained,  with 
certain  modifications  and  qualifications  insisted  on  by  each  speiker. 
The  position  that  education  was  a  forced  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  was  controverted,  and  the  growth  of  various  faculties,  under 
appropriate  influences  and  teaching,  was,  it  was  claimed  by  many,  » 
natural  as  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  a  tree— each  in  its  own  way,  and 
after  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  It  waa  admitted  hj 
all  that  there  must  be  labor,  and  a  process  of  appropriation,  selectiOD, 
and  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  make  even  good  teadiing 
and  favorable  conditions  and  influences  rightly  available,  but  that 
mind  and  body  would  be  educated  for  better,  or  worse,  in  the  case  of 
every  child  endowed  with  an  ordinary  human  organization  and 
faculties,  and  living  in  society. 

The  importance  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  wis 
enforced,  and  illustrated  by  most  interesting  examples  within  tte 
personal  knowledge  of  different  speakers.  The  great  idea,  that  die 
results  of  vicious  training,  and  evil  associations  in  early  life,  ee- 
pecially  if  connected  with  a  vivid  imagination,  although  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  judgment  and  the  influences  of  position  and 
reputation  during  early  manhood,  will  almost  inevitably  resume 
their  sway  in  later  life,  and  then  make  shipwreck  of  character  and 
happiness — was  hold  up  as  a  fact  of  terrible  significance  to  parents, 
t4':iohers,  and  young  people.  Without  questioning  the  theological 
<k>otrlno  of  repentance,  or  the  efficacy  of  forgiveness  of  sins  committed, 
the  educational  doctrine  that  the  boy  is  *  father  of  the  man,*  for  time 
and  etcruitv  w:is  ablv  argued. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  reporter  was  absent  at  the  time,  or 
ouiittod  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  his  notes  of  this  profound,  in- 
torosting.  and  practically  valuable  diicnanon.  Should  it  be  fennd 
that  notes  were  taken,  r  written  oat,  the  discoswrn 

may  hereafter  be  puU^ 


U.    ON  THE  STUDY  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  UNGUAGE; 

OB,   THB    RBLATIONB   OF  THE    ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   TO   THE   TEUTONIC   ANP   CLASSIC 
BRANCnKS   OF   THE    INDO-EUROPEAN    FAMILY   OF   LANGUAGES. 

BT  JOBH  B.  HART,  LL.  X>.,  PBIBCIPAL  OP  THB  PHILADBLPHIA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  it  may  be 
proper  to  explain,  briefly,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Indo-European, 
as  applied  to  Languages,  and  how  the  classification  originated, 
which  this  term  expresses. 

The  British  East  India  Company,  in  the  government  of  their 
Indian  Empire,  have  always  had  in  their  employ  a  number,  of 
eminent  jurists,  to  act  as  judges  in  the  civil  administration.  These 
judges  early  found  that  the  jurisprudence  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  administer,  was  interwoven  with  a  vast  body  of  national 
traditions,  and  that  to  interpret  these  traditions  rightly,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  language  in 
which  they  were  contained.  The  nations  of  India  in  this  respect, 
were  found  to  be  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  of 
Southern  Europe,  that  survived  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  look  to  ancient  Rome  for 
the  basis  both  of  their  several  languages  and  of  their  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  so  in  modem  India  many  nations  were  found  with 
languages  distinct  but  closely  affiliated,  and  having  a  common  basis 
in  a  tongue  which  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  two  thousand  yeajs 
ago.  This  dead  language,  existing  among  them  as  the  Latin  does 
among  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sanscrit,  the  languages  of  modern  India,  which  arc  its  de- 
scendants, being  called  Pracrit. 

The  jurists  of  the  British  East  India  Company  found,  that  in 
Older  to  acquire  the  necessary  authority  as  interpreters  of  Indian 
Law,  they  must  learn  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  they  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
aga  '  Aj  the  results  of  their  studies  were  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  the  learned  of  western  Europe,  it  gmdually  became  ap- 
pitalt  that  they  were  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
of  the  general  principles  of  philological  science.     A  most  sur- 
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prising^  coincidence,  for  instance,  was  found  between  this  ancient 
lan^age,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas,  which  had  been  a  dead 
*  language  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  the  Latin  of  wes- 
tern Europe.  This  coincidence  included  not  only  a  vast  number  of 
words,  meaning  the  same  thing  in  both  languages,  but  most  strik- 
ing similarities  in  sjmtax,  conjugations,  and  declensions.  Forms  in 
the  Latin  verbs  which  had  become  anomalous  and  unexplainable, 
even  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  were  foimd  to  be  explained  by  the 
corresponding  forms  of  the  Sanscrit,  where  they  existed  in  a  state 
less  impaired  or  more  fully  developed. 

Sir  William  Jones,  and  after  him  others  in  the  same  line  of  in- 
quiry, foimd  similar  affinities  between  the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian 
and  the  EInglish. 

Such  results  as  these,  led  to  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  whole 
theory  of  the  affiliation  of  languages.  It  would  not  comport  with 
the  object  of  this  paper,  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  investigations 
and  discussions  which  followed,  nor  to  state  all  the  discrepancies  of 
opinion  which  still  exist  among  philologists,  as  to  the  general  dis- 
tribution and  classification  of  the  languages  of  the  earth.  The 
discussions  have  led,  however,  to  some  well  ascertained  results,  in 
regard  to  which  the  learned  are  pretty  much  agreed.  All  the 
leading  languages  from  the  Himmalaya  mountains  in  Asia  on 
the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Europe  on  the  west,  are  found  to 
have  certain  affinities  and  points  of  resemblance  too  strong  to  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  an  historical  and 
ethnical  connection.  The  ethnographical  theory,  by  which  these 
extraordinary  analogies  are  explained,  will  be  given  very  briefly. 
It  will  be  understood  to  be  the  merest  outline. 

The  nations  embraced  in  the  immense  space  of  longitude  that 
has  been  named,  are  supposed  to  have  all  sprung  originally  from 
some  central  hive  in  Asia,  (the  precise  location  of  which,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  theory  either  to  establish  or  assume,)  and  to  have 
proceeded  thence  in  very  early  times,  in  successive  swarms,  to  the 
countries  where  they  are  found  within  the  historic  periods.  These 
tides  of  population  are  supposed  to  have  followed  each  other  at  in- 
tervals of  many  centuries,  and  to  have  proceeded,  as  migratory 
nomads  usually  do,  in  the  direction  of  their  original  impulse,  until 
the  impulse  was  spent,  or  met  with  some  obstacle  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  further  progress.  The  earliest  wave  of  population  rolling 
westwardly  would  necessarily  be  arrested  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
would  eventually  become  stationary  in  the  countries  along  that 
coast  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.     The  next  succeeding  wave  in 
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the  same  direction  would  be  obliged  to  pause  on  reaching  the  range 
of  countries  occupied  by  its  predecessor.  The  earliest  easterly 
wave  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  ^  formidable  obstacle  pre- 
sented by  the  Himmalaya  mountains,  and  to  have  settled  at  its  feet 
among  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  So  on,  with  the  several  emigra- 
tions, east  and  west,  and  more  or  less  remote,  until  we  imagine  the 
whole  area  occupied  between  our  two  extreme  points. 

Taking  this  general  idea,  which  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  main 
pvirely  theoretical,  we  find  the  following  distinct  groups  of  languages, 
marked  off  by  well-defined  characters,  and  by  well-known  and  in- 
disputable facts. 

I.  The  Sanscrit  This,  as  already  explained,  is  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the  modem  or  Prakrit 
languages  of  India,  that  the  Latin  has  to  the  Itahan,  French,  and 
other  Romanic  tongues. 

II.  The  Zend  or  old  Persian,  This  also  is  a  de€id  language, 
containing  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  race,  the  Zendavesta, 
and  having  its  hving  representatives  in  the  modem  Persian,  the 
Pehlevi,  the  Deri,  &c.  The  races  speaking  languages  derived  from 
the  Old  Persian  or  Zend,  are  supposed  to  have  left  the  parent  hive 
at  a  date  posterior  to  those  of  India. 

III.  The  Celtic.  The  tribes  found  by  the  Romans  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  smaller  islands  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  had  certain  remarkable  points  of  coincidence,  showing  them 
all  to  belong  to  the  same  race.  A  similar  coincidence  is  found  in 
their  languages.  Of  these,  there  is  no  original  prototype  extant. 
The  modem  representatives  are  the  Welsh,  (lineally  descended  from 
the  old  British,)  the  Cornish^  the  Erse  or  Irish,  the  Gaehc  or  High- 
land Scotch,  the  Manx  (spoken  on  the  isle  of  Man,)  &c.,  the  Anno- 
ric  or  language  of  Brittany  on  the  coast  of  France,  &c. 

IV.  The  Teutonic.  This  includes  two  branches,  which  are 
indeed  sometimes  ranked  as  two  distinct  groups,  viz.  the  Germanic 
and  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  includes  the  tribes  north 
of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  the 
Norwegian,  and  the  Icelandic.  The  Germanic,  includes  all  the  tribes 
in  central  Europe  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Ger- 
man or  High  Dutch,  the  HoUandish  or  Low  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, with  their  veuious  dialects.  Of  the  English  and  the  Low 
Dutch,  the  early  type  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language,  but  exists  in  many  ancient  writings,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  classical  character.  Of  the  German,  the  original 
type  is  the  venerable  Gothic,  a  memorable  specimen  of  which  we 
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have  in  the  Gospels  of  Ulphilas.  By  some  writers,  indeed,  tfae 
Gothic  is  supposed  to  be  the  original,  not  only  of  the  Germanic, 
but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  it  is  supposed, 
entered  Europe  north  of  the  Suxine,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  westerly,  became  gradually  separated  into  two  streams, 
part  verging  north  to  and  beyond  the  Baltic,  forming  the  Scandin- 
avian nations,  and  part  going  more  centrally,  pressing  upon  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  south,  and  upon  the  Celtic  nations  on  the  west  With 
this  part  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  population,  known  chiefly  as 
Germans,  we  are  made  familiar  by  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Roman 
writers. 

V.  The  Classic,  About  the  Rame  time  that  the  Teutonic  wave 
entered  Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  another  wave  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  soutli  of  these  waters,  following  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  nations  known  afterwards  as  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  group  of  languages,  therefore,  is  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
tmd  thoir  modem  representatives  throughout  southern  Europe. 

VI.  The  Slavonic.  The  last  of  the  great  waves  of  population, 
in  point  of  time,  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Europe  and  the  conterminous  regions  of  Asia,  pressing  westwardly 
upon  the  Germanic  and  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  and  southwardly 
upon  the  Greco-Roman.  The  languages  of  this  group  are  very 
numerous.  Those  best  known  are  the  Russian,  the  Polish,  and  the 
Lettic. 

The  six  groups  of  languages  that  have  been  described  form  one 
family,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Indo-European^  and  some- 
times of  the  Japhetic,  Besides  this  &mily,  there  is  another,  not  so 
large,  but  equally  well  defined  and  peculiar,  viz :  the  Shemiiic,  The 
Shemitic  femily  consists  of  only  three  groups,  viz :  1,  the  Aramaean 
(including  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac) ;  2,  the  Hebrew ;  and  8,  the 
Arabic,  (including  its  cognate  the  Ethiopic). 

This  classification  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  because  it  is  based  u|x>n 
clearly  ascertained  affinities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  generalization  is  far  from  complete.  It  makes  no  place  for 
the  Chinese,  for  the  languages  of  central  Africa,  the  original  languages 
of  America,  and  the  languages  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
This  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  recognize  the  classifi- 
cation, 80  far  as  it  does  go,  and  derive  from  it  the  advantages  which 
it  affords  in  elucidating  the  history  and  resources  of  our  own  language. 
The  English  bears  most  intimate  relations  to  two  of  the  groups  of 
the  great  Indo-European  family,  viz :  the  Teutonic  and  the  Classic. 
Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  its  words  are  derived  from  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  sources.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  numerous  words  that 
can  not  be  claimed  as  being  exclusively  German  or  Latin,  but  are  com- 
mon to  both  sources.  Some,  indeed,  are.  found  running  through  all 
the  six  groups  of  tlie  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  family,  showing  that 
they  existed  before  the  great  dispersion.  A  few  are  found  even  com- 
mon to  both  the  Indo-European  and  the  ShemiUc  families,  bearing  in 
this  fact  a  history  that  carries  us  back  to  the  ark  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  the  present  description,  to 
give  the  induction  of  particulars  that  are  proper  in  the  way  of  illustra 
tion  even,  much  less  of  proof,  of  these  generalizations^    A  very  few 
familiar  examples,  however,  may  be  quoted. 

First,  I  will  give  some  examples  of  words  which  run  through  the 
whole  family. 

THRSB. 

1.  Sen ;  tri. 

2.  Zend;  tkri. 

3.  Colt ;  Ers.  tri,  Welsh,  tri. 

4.  Tcut;   Go.    thri,  Gcr.   drei,  Sax.    threo,  thri,  Sw.   and   Dan.    tre 

£ng.  three. 

5.  Clas  ;  Lilt.  treSy  iria,  Gr.  rptisr.  Fp.  trois,  It  <re»,  Sp.  tre. 

6.  Slav ;  Rub.  tri,  Lat.  tri. 

SKVEN. 

1.  San;  saptan. 

2.  Zend  ;  haptan,  Pers.  heft. 

3.  Celt ;  Wcbh  taith. 

4.  Teat ;  Go.  «t6iiii,  Gcr.  «t«6cn,  Sax.  aeofen,  Kng.  seven^  Da.  zeeven 

Da.  9yv. 

5.  Clas ;  Gr.  irro,  Lat.  septem,  Fr.  sept,  It.  aette^  Sp.  nete. 

6.  Slav ;  R118.  sem,  Lat.  septyni 

FATUKR. 

1.  Sans;  pitri. 

2.  Zend  ;  paitar,  Pe.  pader. 

3.  Celt ;  Era.  athair  (the  initial  consonant  elided). 

4.  Tent ;  (10.  vatar,  Ge.  vater,  Dui.  fader,  Sax.  faeder,  Eng.  father.  Da. 

Sw.  fader, 

5.  Clas ;  Gr.  vamp,  Lat.  pater,  It.  and  Sp.  padre,  Fr.  pere. 

6.  Slav ;  Rus.  batia,  (?) 

MOTHBR. 

1.-  Sans;  matri. 

2.  2«end ;  Pers.  mader. 

3.  Celt ;  Bn.  mathair, 

4.  Tent ;  Ger.  mutter,  Sax.  moder^  Eng.  mother,  Du.  moeder,Svi.  and  Da. 

moder, 

5.  Clas  'f  Gr.  /urmp,  Lat.  mater.  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  madre,  Fr.  mere. 

6.  Slav ;  Rubs.  mat. 
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TO  BBAE. 

1.  Sans ;  6rt,  hkar-adi. 

2.  Zend ;  bairan^  Per.  ber, 

3.  Celt;  Era.  bear-adh. 

4.  Tout ;  Go.  bair-an,  Ge.  fehren^  Da.  ieurefi,  Sax.  baeroHy  Eng.  ^mt, 

Sw.  6dra,  Don.  bisre. 

5.  Glas ;   Gr.  0cpa>  ^pcu,  /7apo(  (a  burden,  a  thing  borne)  fta/nr,  I^^ 

fero,  pario,  portOy  It.  portare,  Sp.  portoTy  Fr.  porter, 

6.  Slav;  Russ.  6eru. 

Some  words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  run  through  the  entire 
Indo-European  or  Japhetic  group,  but  likewise  appear  in  the  Shemitic. 
Thus  the  numeral  "seven,''  already  quoted,  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  slieba  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic,  and  the 
sabata  of  the  Arabic.  In  like  manner  "  bear  "  seems  to  have  an  ety- 
mological connexion  with  the  Hebrew  ^ra^,  which  means  to  "bear,*' 
and  perhaps  with  tlie  Heb.  bara^  meaning  "  to  create,"  "  to  produce," 
"  to  bring  forth,"  (comp.  English  bairriy  that  which  is  bom  or  brought 
forth). 

This  word  "  bear,"  both  in  its  generic  meaning  of  bearing  a  burden^ 
and  its  specific  meaning  of  bringing  forth  (as  of  animals,  trees,  earth, 
(fee.,)  is,  probably,  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other  word  to  be 
found.  There  is  no  word  of  which  wo  would  feel  it  safer  to  guess 
that  it  was  used  by  Noah  himself,  and  that  it  is  verily  older  than  the 
flood.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  its  forms  in  the  English  alone. 

In  English,  wo  have  it  both  as  a  Teutonic  word,  coming  directly 
from  the  Sax.  bouiran^  and  as  a  Latin  word,  in  its  three  several  forms 
of  ferOy  parioj  and  porto. 

First,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  forms  of  Teutonic  origin. 

Bear,  bearing,  bearer,  bearable,  bearably ;  forbear,  forbearing,  for- 
bearingly,  for-bearance ;  over-bear,  over-bearing,  over-bearingly ;  bore, 
over-bore,  for-bore ;  borne,  over-borne,  for-borne ;  bom,  baim,  birth ; 
burden,  burdening,  burdened,  burdensome,  burdensomely,  burdensome- 
ness ;  over-burden,  over-burdening,  overburdened,  Ac. 

From  the  Latin /cro,  we  have  jPVrtile  (bearing  freely,  productive)  fer- 
tility, fertilize,  fertilizing,  fertilizer ;  fertilizing,  fertilized,  fertilizer.  Fori 
(forts)  comes  from/ero,  as  the  Greek  ^prto¥  from  ^p«,  rp©»or  from  rpswtiy  he 
Fors,fortis  (whatever  bears  or  brings  itself  along,  chance)  gives  us  for- 
tune, fortuning,  fortuned,  fortunate,  fortunately,  fortuneless ;  unfortun- 
ate, unfortunately ;  misfortune ;  fortuitous,  fortuitously,  fortuity.  Fortii 
(that  which  bears  every  thing  before  it,  strong,  brave)  gives  us  forte ;  fort, 
fortlet,  fortalice,  fortress;  fortitude,  fortify,  fortifying,  fortified ;  force,  forc- 
ing, forced,  forcer,  forceless,  forceful,  forcefully,  forcible,  forcibly ;  enforce, 
enforcing,  enforced,  enforcement ;  reinforce,  reinforcing,  reinforced,  rein- 
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foroement  There  is  some  connection,  evidently,  between /ero  to  bear, 
and  ferry  to  bear  across  a  stream ;  here  we  have  ferry,  ferrying, 
ferried,  ferriage,  ferrjrman,  <fec.  Fer  as  an  adjective  termination,  in 
conjunction  with  oti«,  is  compounded  with  many  hundreds  of  Latin 
nouns,  giving  rise  to  such  words  as  somni/erous,  nocti/erous,  odori- 
/erous,  pesti/erous,  voci/erous,  <fec.,  some  of  which  again  originate  w 
new  progeny,  as  vociferous,  vociferously,  vociferate,  vociferating,  voci- 
ferated, vociferation,  <&c.,  ko,. 

Fero,  in  composition  with  the  Latin  prepositions,  gives  a  still  more 
proli6c  progeny  of  words ;  as, 

Circum-/«"ence,  circumferential,  circumferentor. 

Con-^,  conferring,  conferred,  conference,  conferrer,  conferee. 

.De;/«r,  deferring,  deferred,  deference,  deferential,  deferentially. 

Dif/er,  differing,  differed,  different,  indifferent,  differently,  indiffer- 
ently, difference,  indifference,  differentiate,  differentiating,  differ- 
entiated. 

In-/er,  inferring,  inferred,  inferrible,  inference,  inferential,  infer- 
entially. 

Of-/?r,  offering,  offered,  offerer,  offertory. 

Pre-/«-,  preferring,  preferred,  preferrer,  preferment,  preference,  pre- 
ferable,  preferably,  preferableness. 

Yjoi'ftTy  proffering,  proffered,  profferer. 

Re^/b*,  referring,  referred,  referee,  referrible,  reference. 

Suf/er,  suffering,  suffered,  sufferer,  sufferance,  sufierable,  sufferably, 
insufferably. 

Trans/i^,  transferring,  transferred,  transferrer,  transferee,  transfer- 
ence, transferrible,  intransferrible. 

The  connexion  between  ^r,  the  stem  of  pario,  to  bring  forth  or 
bear,  may  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  but  it  is  not  more  removed 
than  /9ap«r  from  ^p»  in  the  Greek,  which  is  generally  admitted.  As 
the  identity  of  a  stem  depends  upon  its  consonantal  elements,  the 
substitution  of  p  for  /  is  the  only  material  change  in  passing  from 
fer  to  the  stem  par,  or  per  {pe-per-ii,  com-^r-it,  <fec.,)  and  no  etymo- 
logical law  is  better  established  than  the  interchangeability  of  the 
labials  p,  b,  f,  and  v.  The  same  remark  applies  to  /xw-to,  to  carry, 
to  bear. 

If  these  two  words  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  family,  we  have, 
from  par-io,  parent,  parentage,  parental,  parentally,  parentless,  par- 
turient, parturition,  and  very  numerous  compounds,  such  as  vivi- 
fxirous,  oviparous,  &c.  From.porto,  to  carry,  we  have  port,  porte, 
portioo,  porch,  porter,  portly,  portal,  portage,  portliness,  portable, 
portftbleness,  besides  the  compounds  portmanteau,  portfolio,  <&c.,  &c. 
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Besides  these,  we  have  also  the  varions  prepositional  oompomulay  com- 
port,  de-port,  ex-port,  im-port,  re-port,  sup-port,  trans-port,  each  of 
which  gives  birth  to  a  numerous  family,  which  need  not  be  ennmer- 
ated,  08  they  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  derivations  of 
confer,  de-fer,  &c.,  already  given. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  illustration  further.  From  a  care- 
ful count,  I  suppose  there  are  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
words,  in  the  English  language  alone,  dependent  upon  this  one  stem, 
in  no  one  of  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  primary  root  entirely 
lost. 

In  treating  of  such  a  class  of  words,  it  would  obviously  be  proper 
to  say,  first,  that/ertile,  con/er,  de/er,  somni/erous,  Ac,  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  fero;  secondly,  that  bear,  burden,  borne,  born, 
birth,  <&c.,  arc  derived  from  the  Sax.  baeran.  But  it  is  not  proper  to 
say  that  baeran  and  its  derivatives  come  from  fero,  or  that  fero  and  its 
derivations  come  from  baeran.  The  two  (fero  and  baeran)  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  yet  they  are  mutually  related.  The  ge- 
neric stem,  which  pervades  them  all,  is  not  strictly  a  Teutonic  word, 
nor  a  Latin  word,  but  an  Indo-European  word. 

There  is  another  important  class  of  words  that  are  found  to  pervade 
only  some  two  or  three  of  the  groups  of  languages  which  have  been 
named,  having  been  lost  in  the  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  illustrations  of  these.  I  will,  however,  pause  a  moment,  to  illus- 
trate, by  a  few  detached  examples,  a  point  which  I  think  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention,  I  mean  a  remarkable  affinity  between  Eng- 
lish words  of  undoubted  Teutonic  origin  and  stems  of  kindred  mean- 
ing found  in  the  Latin. 

Lay  (to  place) ;   Ger.  Zccgan,  Lat.  Wine ;  Sax.  win,  Lat.  vtit-nm,  Gr. 

/ocare,  /oous.                                          ^  oiv-os. 

Acre  ;  Sax.  aecer,  (field),  Lat.  ager,  Wind  ;  Sax.  wind,  Lat.  vent-xa,  Bng. 

Gr.  aypor.  went  (motion). 

Time  ;  Sax.  tima,  Lat.  <empu8.  Whistle ;  Sax.  hwistle,  Lat  JUttd-Si. 

Thunder ;  Sax.  thuner,  Lat.  toniiru.  Name  *,  Sax.  nama,  Lat  nom-on. 

Teach ;  Sax.  tjBcan,  Lat.  doeeo.  Wall  *,  Sax.  weall,  Lat  voZ-lam. 

Sugar  ;  Grcr.  zuckcr,  Lat  aaeeharam.  Wade  ;  Sox.  wadaxi,  wad  (ford),  Lit. 

Stand ;  Sax.  stand-an,  Lat.  stant-is.  vado^  vadnm. 

Si^n  ;  Sax.  segen,  Lat  «t^ii-um.  Short ;  Sax.  sceort,  Ger.  knrz.  Lot. 

Night;   Sax.  niht,  Lat  noeta,  Gr.  eurt-\u. 

yvKTor.  Ppotc  ;  Sax.  prof-i&n,  Lat.  prob-af^ 

Right ;  Sax.  riht,  Lat  reet-na.  Pain ;    Sox.   pin,    Lat.    peen-a,  Gr. 

Nose ;  Sax.  nacs,  Lat.  tuu-us.  wov-of. 

Tower ;  Sax.  tor,  Lat  tur-ns.  Over ;  Sax.  ofer,  ober,  Gr.  iwtp,  Lat 

Murder;   Sax.  morth  (death).  Lot.  9uper, 

fnort-'w.  Nephew  •  Sax.  gc-fi«/-a,  Lat  nep-ot. 
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Tog ;  Sax.  tco^vn,  (to  pull  one  after       Of;  Sex.  of,  Lai.  ab,  Ghr.  §gm, 
him,  to  lead  him)  Lat.  due-ere.  Now ;  S.  no,  Gr.  ww,  IsL  nunc. 

Yoke ;  Sax.  geoc,  Lat.  jug-urn. 

This  affinity  may  be  traced  very  clearly  even  in  those  significant 
terminations,  which  are  always  counted  as  among  the  earliest  and 
most  primordial  of  the  elements  of  language.  Thus  the  Latin  term- 
ination ity^  signifying  quality  or  state  of  being,  has  its  correlative  in 
consonantal  structure,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  in  the  Saxon  th, 

BAXON.  LATIN. 

Weal, — wealth.  Sanus, — sanity. 

Steel, — stealth.  Rarus, — rarity. 

Heal, — health.  Vanns, — ^vanity. 

Deep^ — depth.  Probna, — ^probity. 

Long, — ^length.  Brevis, — brevity. 

Strong, — strength.  Felix, — ^felicity. 

Wide, — ^width.  Rotundus, — rotundity. 

This  th  of  the  Teutonic,  and  ity  of  the  classical  group,  may,  indeed, 
have  a  still  more  distant  relative  in  the  &miliar  Shemitic  termination 
ith  or  oth. 

But  to  drop  the  subject  of  terminations,  and  to  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  word-stems,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  just  cited  may 
have  been  borrowed  into  the  Saxon  from  the  Latin  by  the  early  Saxon 
ecclesiastics.  In  regard  to  most  of  these  words,  however,  such  a 
theory  is  impossible,  as  they  are  found  in  use  in  Saxon  poems  that 
date  back  long  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
The  poem  of  Beowulf^  from  which  I  have  taken  a  considerable  part 
of  them,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  composed  before  the 
Saxons  left  the  Continent  for  England,  and  consequently  several 
centuries  before  they  had  any  historical  connection  with  the  Latins. 

Here,  Uien,  is  the  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  that  a  very  large, 
class  of  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  so 
nearly  alike  in  meaning  and  in  their  consonantal  elements,  as  to  com- 
pel the  belief  of  their  identity ;  and  yet  these  words  existed  in  their 
respective  languages  long  ages  before  the  races  which  speak  them 
had  any  known  historical  connexion.  The  number  of  words  of  this 
kind,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  is  much  larger  than  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized,  certainly  larger  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  on 
the  subject  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 

The  historical  relations  of  the  English  to  the  Teutonic  and  clas- 
sical groups  of  languages,  bring  us  out  of  the  region  of  speculative 
and  original  research,  and  place  us  in  connexion  with  topics  known 
and  read  of  all  men.  What  I  have  further  to  say,  therefore,  will  be 
merely  a  groupuog  of  some  of  the  well-known  facts  of'  history,  with 
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inferenoes  of  a  practical  kind  in  reference  to  the  best  mode  of  enlti- 
vating  our  noble  tongue. 

According  to  the  theory  already  sketched,  the  first  of  the  great 
waves  of  population  that  rolled  westward  from  central  Asia,  was  the 
Celtic  race.  At  what  particular  time  this  great  emigration  took  place, 
we  know  not.  We  only  know  that  it  was  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Celts,  or  Kelts,  appear  to  have  been  originally 
nomadic  in  their  character,  and  to  have  journeyed  westerly,  or 
perhaps  to  have  been  driven  westerly  by  the  Teutons  or  some  suc- 
ceeding race,  through  central  Europe,  until  their  farther  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  find  remains  of  this  race  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  tliough  they  were  chiefly  congre- 
gated in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  Latin  race,  under  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
extended  their  dominion  northward  from  Italy,  until  they  had  subdued 
nearly  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Celtic  race.  In  Spain  and 
in  France  (or  Gaul),  this  Koman  dominion  was  so  complete,  that  those 
countries  became  integral  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Not  only 
Roman  laws  and  customs  were  introduced,  but  a  Roman  population 
extended  itself  into  those  provinces,  and  intermingled  largely  with  the 
original  population,  so  that  finally  the  Roman  and  Latin  language 
was  substituted  for  the  original  Celtic  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain. 

We  have  a  modern  instance  very  analogous  to  this,  wiUi  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  state  of  Louisiana  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French.  The  only  inhabitants  were  of  that  race,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage was  the  only  one  spoken  in  the  settlement.  But  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  territory  by  the  United  States,  the  Americans  have 
spread  themselves  through  the  country,  have  mingled  their  race  with 
that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  finally  the  English  language  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  displaced  the  French. 

In  the  year  55,  B.  C,  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  passed 
from  Gaul  into  Great  Britain.  From  that  time  until  426,  A.  D.,  a 
period  of  nearly  five  centuries,  the  Romans  continued  to  regard  Great 
Britain  as  a  part  of  their  empire. 

At  length,  in  the  fifUi  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Teutonic 
or  Germanic  race,  then  occupying  eastern  and  central  Europe,  under 
various  names,  as  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  <kc.,  began  to  be  agitated 
by  a  great  and  steady  impulse  southward  and  westward.  These 
fierce  northern  barbarians  precipitated  themselves  with  fearful  violence 
upon  the  now  corrupt,  and  imbecile  Roman  provinces.  The  Roman 
empire  tottering  to  its  fall  under  these  repeated  assaults,  was  obliged 
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to  withdraw  its  foroeB  from  the  distant  provinces  for  the  defense  of 
the  impwial  city  itself.  The  Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  426,  A.  D.,  just  481  years  after  the 
invasion  of  Caesar,  and  the  native  Britons  were  left  thenceforward  to 
defend  themselves,  as  they  best  mi^t^  from  the  barbarians  that  on  all 
sides  threatened  them. 

The  Koman  occupation  of  Great  Britain  diflfered  materially  from 
their  occupation  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  These  latter  countries  were 
thoroughly  subdued  and  made  part  of  the  great  Roman  common- 
wealth, almost  as  much  so  as  was  Italy  itself.  They  were  Romanized 
or  Latinized  almost  as  thoroughly  as  Louisiana  is  now  Americanized. 
But  in  Britain  the  case  was  different.  The  Romans  there  held  at  best 
only  a  military  occupation.  They  maintained  one  or  more  legions  in 
the  island.  They  constructed  roads,  they  fortified  camps,  and  had,  of 
course,  considerable  commerce  with  the  natives.  But  the  Roman 
people  themselves  never  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  island. 

The  connexion  between  the  Romans  and  Uie  Britons  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  between  the  present  English  and  the  natives  of  India. 
There  was  a  state  of  military  subjugation,  and,  to  some  extenty  of  civil 
administration  and  government  But  there  was  no  general  intermix- 
ing and  fusion  of  races.  There  was  no  extension  of  the  language  of 
the  conquerors  over  the  region  of  the  conquered.  On  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  legions,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  original  Britons 
are  found  to  have  retained  hardly  any  traces  of  the  Roman  or  Latin 
language.  Less  than  a  dozen  of  Latin  words  altogether  remain  upon 
the  island,  as  the  result  of  these  five  centuries  of  military  occupation, 
and  these  few  words  are  so  much  corrupted  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
recognized. 

Among  the  Latin  words  left  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans  may 
be  mentioned  the  proper  name  Chester,  both  as  occurring  by  itself, 
and  as  a  part  of  many  compounds,  such  as  TFes/-Chester,  TFti»-Ches- 
ter,  CAf-Chester,  CoZ-Chester,  &c  "Chester"  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  "  castra,"  which  means  a  fortified  camp.  These  fortified 
camps  of  the  Romans,  in  the  distant  provinces,  were  often  permanent 
establishments,  remaining  in  the  same  place  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Of  course,  the  native  inhabitants  resorted  to  these  camps  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic,  bringing  for  sale  provisions,  clothing,  and  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  soldiery.  Booths  were  erected,  then 
huts,  and  finally  more  settied  habitations,  arranged  in  rows  of  streets, 
and  so  each  camp  ("castra,''  or  "  Chester,")  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
town,  giving  us  Westchester,  and  Manchester,  and'  Grantchester,  and 
all  the  other  Cheaters. 
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The  Latin  words,  however,  that  were  left  in  Qreat  Britaiii  bjthe 
Romans,  during  their  early  oocupation  of  the  island,  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  Latin  words  that  now  exist  in 
English.  I  know  not  how  many  Latin  words  we  now  have  in  Eng- 
lish, certainly  not  less  than  20,000,  or  30,000.  But  this  vast  number 
was  not  introduced  by  the  Roman  conquest.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
altogether  are  found  that  came  in  as  the  result  of  Uiat  event,  and 
those  few  are  so  much  altered  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  The  vast 
ingredient  of  Latin  words  now  existing  in  English  is  to  be  attributed 
to  causes  of  much  later  date,  some  of  them  indeed  coming  down  to 
the  present  day.     Of  these  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  year  451,  A.  D.,  is  generally  assigned  as  the  date  of  an  event 
that  has  affected,  more  than  all  other  causes,  the  destiny  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  under  the  two  brothers 
Hengist  and  Horsa. 

The  Saxons  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  They  lived 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  countries  now  known 
as  Holland,  Jutland,  Hanover,  Sleswick,  Holstein,  &c.,  extending  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Their  position  along  the  coast  of  the  Nortli 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  numerous  bajrs,  creeks,  and  rivers  witli 
which  that  coast  is  indented,  determined  in  a  great  measure  their  oc- 
cujmtion,  and  separated  them  perceptibly,  both  in  character  and  des- 
tiny, from  their  Teutonic  brethren  of  the  forests  of  central  Germany. 
They  were  the  navigators  of  their  age.  They  spent  Uieir  hves  almost 
entirely  upon  the  waves.  Bold,  buccaneering,  and  piratical,  they  were 
the  terror  equally  of  the  Roman  and  the  Celt 

The  various  tribes  of  this  race  were  known  by  different  names. 
Those  with  which  history  is  most  familiar  are  the  Jutes,  the  Angles, 
and  the  Saxons.  That  part  of  Britain  which  was  settled  by  the 
Angles  was  called  Angle-land,  changed  afterward  into  "  Engle-land,'* 
and  then  into  England.  This  name,  applied  primarily  to  a  single 
province,  was  ultimately  extended  to  the  whole  country.  The  com- 
pound term  *^  Anglo-Saxons,*'  taken  from  the  two  most  notorious 
of  the  piratical  tribes,  is  used  to  distinguish  those  of  the  race  that 
settled  in  England  from  those  that  remained*  on  the  continent. 
"  Anglo-Saxons  "  are  English  Saxons,  while  the  term  alone,  without 
prefix,  usually  means  continental  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  did  not  come  into  England  all  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
body.  Their  first  arrival  was  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  A.  D.  451. 
One  part  of  the  race  having  obtained  a  secure  foothold  in  the  island, 
other  swarms  followed  from  time  to  time,  for  several  hundred  years. 
In  the  year  827,  neariy  four  centuries  after  the  first  settlement,  seven 
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independent  8axon  kingdoms  had  been  eetaUished  in  the  island, 
which  were  then  united  under  <xie  government^  known  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

The  policy  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  differed  entirely  from  that  of 
tlie  Romans.  The  Romans  had  merely  a  military  occupation  of  the 
island.  They  held  it  in  subjection  by  their  foreign  legions,  and  when 
those  legions  were  withdrawn,  the  native  Britons  remained  on  the 
same  soil  where  Caesar  found  them,  improved  and  dvilized  indeed  by 
contact  with  the  Romans,  but  still  unmixed  as  to  race,  and  uncorrupted 
as  to  language.  But  the  Saxons  came  with  a  hr  different  purpose, 
and  in  a  far  different  manner.  The  Saxons  took,  not  military,  but 
popular  occupation  of  the*  island.  They  came,  not  as  an  army  merely, 
but  as  a  people.  They  came,  not  to  conquer  merely,  but  to  settle. 
They  made  England  their  head-quarters,  their  home.  Their  policy, 
therefore,  was  one  of  extermination.  The  Romans  held  the  Britons 
in  subjection.  The  Saxons  butchered  them,  or  drove  them  out.  The 
Roman  soldiery  and  the  Britons  covered  the  same  area  of  territory, 
mingling  freely  together.  The  Saxons  wanted,  not  subjects,  but  soil. 
The  conflict,  therefore,  between  these  two  races  was  one  of  the  blood- 
iest upon  record.  The  result  was  the  expulsion,  almost  the  extermin- 
ation, of  the  feebler  race.  When  the.  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  fully 
established,  the  great  mass  of  the  native  Britons  had  been  literally 
butchered.  Of  those  that  survived  this  fate  some  few  had  settled  in 
Brittany,  on  the  coast  of  France,  but  the  great  majority  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  secluded  and  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
where  they  remain  as  a  distinct  race  to  this  day.  The  Welsh  of  the 
present  day  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  this  exterminat- 
ing policy  of  the  Saxons  was  carried,  is  to  be  found  in  the  language. 
Had  the  Saxons  come  into  the  island  as  the  Romans  did,  and  mingled 
with  the  natives,  even  though  it  had  been  as  conquerors,  the  original 
British  or  Celtic  language  would  have  remained  substantially  un- 
changed, or  at  most,  there  would  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  two 
languages — the  British  or  Celtic,  and  the  Saxon.  So  far  is  this, 
however,  from  the  fact^  that  after  the  Saxon  conquest  was  completed, 
there  remained  upon  the  soil  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  island.  According  to  Latham  (p.  54)  the  following  are 
the  only  conmion  names  retained  in  current  use  from  the  original 
Celtic  of  Great  Britain ;  namely,  basket,  barrow,  button,  bran,  clout, 
crock,  crook,  cock,  gusset,  kiln,  dainty,  dam,  tenter,  fleam,  flaw,  fun- 
^^^  gyv^>  grid  (in  gridiron),  gruel,  welt,  wicket^  gown,  wire,  mesh, 
mattock,  mop,  rail,  rasher,  rug,  solder,  size,  tackle. 
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I  know  of  but  one  instance  in  history  of  an  ezterminatkNi  ao  oom- 
plete,  and  that  is,  of  the  Indian  race  who  originallj  occapied  thk 
country,  and  whose  fate  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  As  there  now  linger  among  our  hills  and  valleys  a 
few  Indian  words  which  we  have  adopted  and  Anglicized^  snch  as 
tomato,  potato,  tobacco,  calumet,  wigwam,  tomahawk,  hominy,  mush, 
samp,  mocasson,  <kc,  so  among  the  Saxons,  after  their  bloody  work 
was  over,  there  remained  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  old  Britons.  As 
the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  now  gathered  into  a  body  in*ihe 
west,  where  they  retain  and  keep  alive  their  native  tongue,  so  the 
remnants  of  the  miserable  Britons  were  collected  into  the  western 
part  of  England,  in  what  is  now  the  principality  of  Wales,  where  they 
retain  with  the  utmost  tenacity  their  ancient  language  and  many  of 
their  ancient  customs. 

The  original  language  of  Britain — the  old  British  or  Celtic  language 
— that  which  was  spoken  by  the  half-naked  savages  that  Caesar  saw, 
still  exists.  It  is  a  living,  spoken  language.  But  it  is  not  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  the  English  language.  It  is  not  that  with  which  we 
are  mainly  or  materially  concerned  in  our  present  inquiries.  We, 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  are  lineal  descendants  from  the  Saxons, 
and  our  language,  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  Saxon 
language.  The  English  language,  whoso  history  we  are  now  sketch- 
ing, though  it  has  received  large  admixtures  from  various  sources,  is 
in  the  main  the  same  that  was  spoken  by  Hengist  and  Ilorsa,  and  by 
their  countrymen  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  before 
their  arrival  in  England  in  the  fifth  century. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saxons  in  their  turn 
were  invaded  by  the  Danes.  The  Danish  invasion  does  not  assume 
much  importance  in  giving  the  history  of  the  language,  because  the 
Danes,  although  for  a  time  victorious,  were  finally  expelled,  leaving 
the  Saxons  in  possession  of  the  country.  The  Danes,  moreover,  were 
of  a  race  very  similar  to  the  Saxons,  and  their  language  belonged  to 
the  same  great  family  of  languages.  A  considerable  number  of 
Danish  words  were  retained  in  the  island,  and  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  language.  They  are  not,  however,  so  numerous,  nor  do 
they  differ  so  much  from  tlie  Saxon  words,  as  to  make  any  special 
consideration  of  them  necessary. 

The  first  historical  event  which  led  to  any  serious  corruption  of  the 
English  language,  was  the  Norman  conquest  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  generally  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  invaded 
England,  A.D.,  1066,  and  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  routed 
the  Saxons,  and  gained  the  English  throne.    By  this  event  the 
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NonnanB  became,  and  continued  to  be,    the  governing  race  in 
England. 

The  policy  of  the  Normans  differed  both  from  that  of  the  Romans,^ 
and  from  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  this  difference  of  pplicy  that 
caused  such  a  diflference  in  the  effect  upon  the  language.  The  Nor- 
mans did  not,  like  the  Romans,  merely  send  over  an  army  to  subju- 
gate, but  came  over  as  a  people  to  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not,  like  the  Saxons,  exterminate  the  conquered,  but  sought  to 
keep  them  on  the  soil  as  a  subject  and  servile  race.  William  divided 
the  island  among  his  foUowers,  giving  to  each  a  portion  of  territory, 
and  of  the  Saxon  population  which  was  upon  it.  In  this  manner, 
two  races  were  diffused  side  by  side  over  the  surface  of  the  island, 
and  kept  in  constant  juxtaposition.  The  effect  of  this  continued  con- 
tact between  the  two  races,  soon  became  apparent. 

The  Normans  were  superior  to  the  conquered  race  in  military  skill, 
but  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  They  sought,  therefore,  to . 
perpetuate  their  authority  by  depressing  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Saxons.  They  introduced  Norman  laws  and  customs. 
None  but  Normans  were  appointed  to  any  important  office,  either  in 
church  or  state.  Above  all,  a  strenuous  and  persevering  attempt  was 
made  to  spread  the  Norman  language  throughout  the  island.  No 
other  language  was  spoken  at  court,  or  in  camp,  in  parliament,  in  the 
baronial  hall,  or  in  the  lady's  boudoir.  In  this  language  the  laws 
were  written,  and  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted.  No  civil 
contract  was  binding,  no  man  could  sue  or  be  sued,  no  right  could  be 
enforced,  and  no  favor  won,  except  in  the  language  of  the  governing 
race.  The  first  step  to  every  Saxon  serf  that  wished  to  rise  from  his 
state  of  inferiority  and  servitude,  was  to  forget  his  native  language, 
and  train  his  tongue  to  the  accents  of  his  foreign  masters. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man.  The  Nor- 
mans attempted  an  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  for  two  races, 
especially  if  not  separated  by  color,  to  maintain  permanently  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition,  as 
were  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons.  A  mingling  of  race  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  afiairs.  The  Saxons  gradually  inter- 
married with  the  Normans,  and  rose  to  an  equality  of  legal  rights  and 
social  position.  With  the  elevation  of  the  race,  tlie  Saxon  language 
resumed  its  rightful  position.  It  had  always  been  the  language  of 
the  masses,  while  the  Norman  had  been  spoken  only  by  the  governing 
few.  When  two  races  become  thus  blended  into  one  people,  they 
cannot  long  continue  to  speak  different  languages.  In  this  case,  the 
Saxon,  as  being  the  language  of  the  many,  displaced  the  Norman, 
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which  was  the  language  of  the  few,  notwithstanding  all  the  weight 
of  authority  and  fashion  that  had  been  exerted  in  favor   of  the 

latter. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  no  changes  in  the 
language  occurred  during  this  fiery  ordeal.  As  there  was  a  mingling 
of  race,  so  there  was  to  some  extent  a  mingling  of  language.  If  we 
take  a  survey  of  the  authors  that  wrote  one  or  two  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  we  find,  not  the  pure  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  Oaedmon,  nor 
yet  the  Nonnan  parlance  of  William  and  his  barons,  but  a  mixed 
language,  like  the  race,  predominantly  indeed  Saxon,  but  with  a  laige 
foreign  ingredient.  This  mixed  language  is  our  modem  ESnglish. 
Its  main  element  is  ^he  Saxon.  But  it  has  another  element,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

But  who  were  the  Normans,  and  what  was  their  language  ?  The 
word  "  Norman,"  is  a  corruption  of  Northman.  The  "  Northmen  ** 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  that  is  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  They  were,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
precisely  what  the  Saxons  had  been  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
Saxons,  after  their  establishment  in  Great  Britain,  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  had  acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  become 
comparatively  civilized.  The  Northmen  were  still  unlettered  pagans, 
whose  home  was  in  their  ships,  and  whose  whole  life  was  warfare.  For 
the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  they  ravaged  all  the  more  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  bordering  upon  the  coast,  until  their  very  name 
became  a  terror.  Rollo,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  adventurous  bands, 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France,  and  finally  obliged  the  king 
to  cede  to  him  and  his  followers  an  entire  province,  amounting  to  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  kingdom.  Tliis  province,  thus  ceded  to 
the  victorious  Northmen,  or  Normans,  was  thenceforward  called 
Normandy.     The  cession  took  place,  A.D.,  912. 

Rollo  and  his  followers  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  They 
gradually  intermarried  with  their  subjects  in  the  province  which  had 
b(;eii  assigned  them,  and  adopted  their  manners,  religion,  and 
language.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  advent  of  Rollo  in 
France,  his  descendants  in  Normandy  were,  as  to  language,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  other  Frenchmen.  But  the  French  language  is 
that  introduced  into  the  province  of  (laul  by  the  Romans.  It  is  in 
short  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  language.  And  the  Norman- 
French  is  the  same  as  other  French,  only  with  some  northern  or 
Scandinavian  words,  which  the  descendants  of  Rollo  doubtless  re- 
tained, after  their  settlement  in  Normandy. 
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The  Nonnan-Frencli,  therefore,  which  William  the  Conqueror 
tried  to  introduce  into  England,  was  in  the  main  a  Latin  language. 
He  did  not  succeed  m  displacing  our  native  Saxon.  But  he  did 
succeed  in  introducing  into  it  a  large  number  of  Norman-French 
words,  and  these  Norman-French  words,  introduced  into  English  at 
the  Conquest,  are  generally  words  of  Latin  origin.  These  Latin 
words,  thus  introduced  through  the  Norman^French,  constitute  the 
first  important  item  in  the  Latin  element  of  the  language. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  is  not  be  estimated  by  the  actual  number  of  words  then 
introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger  number  of  Latin  words 
have  been  brought  into  the  language  since  that  time,  and  by  other 
causes.  The  chief  effect  of  the  conquest  in  this  respect  was  its 
haying  created  the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  Theire  is 
naturally  in  all  nations  a  strong  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  foreign 
terms.  The  natural  and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word 
is  wanted,  is  to  make  it  out  of  roots  or  stems  already  existing  in  the 
language,  and  by  modes  of  combination  with  which  the  popular  ear  is 
familiar.  The  terrible  shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  wholesale  use 
of  foreign  words  to  which  the  people  then  became  accustomed,  over- 
came this  natural  dislike,  and  opened  a  wide  door  for  a  continued 
influx  ci  Latin  words  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

The  extent  of  this  influx  may  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to  mind  that 
England,  both  jQrom  its  position  and  from  its  national  policy,  has 
always  maintained  the  closest  commercial  relations  with  the  nations 
of  southern  Europe,  and  that  these  nations,  the  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Italian,  all  speak  languages  that  have  descended 
directly  from  the  Latin,  and  that  have  consequently  the  closest 
affinity  and  similarity  with  each  other.  The  Norman  conquest 
having  brought  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  into  the  language, 
and  having  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  more,  by 
overcoming  the  national  prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  by  making 
such  foreign  importations  fashionable  and  popular,  there  has  been 
ever  since  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Latin  words  setting  in  upon 
us,  like  a  tide  that  knows  no  ebb.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of 
commerce  or  of  the  arts,  it  became  necessary  to  have  new  words  for 
the  expression  of  new  wants,  or  new  ideas,  instead  of  making  these 
new  words  by  a  process  of  home  manufacture,  we  have  resorted  to 
the  easy  credit  system  of  borrowing  them  from  our  neighbors. 
Almost  eveiy  musical  term  in  the  language  has  been  taken  from  the 
Italian,  many  of  our  terms  of  etiquette  and  punctilio  from  the 
l^panish,  and  the  entire  nomenclature  of  cookery,  dress,  and  fashion 
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from  the  French.  Italian  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  Parinm  oooks 
and  milliners  have  levied  a  tax  upon  our  tongues  no  less  than  upoD 
upon  our  purses.  These  foreign  words,  when  first  introduced,  uaually 
appear  in  a  foreign  dress.  They  are  printed  in  italics,  or  with  qnotar 
tion  marks,  or  in  some  way  to  indicate  that  they  are  foreigners,  and 
not  entitled  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  in  a  few  years,  the 
popular  ear  gets  accustomed  to  the  lingo,  the  popular  lip  learnt  to 
sound  it  trippingly,  it  becomes  a  part  of  staple  English  I 

But  there  is  another  source,  from  which  Latin  words  have  been 
brought  into  the  language,  even  more  prolific  than  that  from  mixture 
of  race  and  national  intercourse.  I  refer  to  learning  and  educatioi^ 
From  an  early  period  in  English  history,  even  before  the  time  of  tlie 
Conquest,  learning  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  ecclesiastics. 
They  were  all  necessarily  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  because 
in  that  language  all  their  church  services  had  to  be  conducted.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Latin  language  then  was,  and  indeed  until  comparative- 
ly modem  times  it  continued  to  be,  the  general  language  of  scientific 
and  literary  men  throughout  Europe.  Every  treatise  intended  for 
general  dissemination  was  written  in  Latin  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
was  the  only  medium  by  which  an  author  could  make  himself  known 
to  those  for  whom  alone  books  were  then  intended ;  viz.  the  learned 
few.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  still  is,  the  settled  practice,  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  shall 
form  an  integral  and  leading  part  in  every  course  of  education.  All 
educated  men,  of  whatever  profession,  have  been  as  a  matter  of 
course  Latin  scholars.  The  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  has  been 
as  familiar  to  Englishmen  of  education,  as  that  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Indeed,  as  to  a  critical  knowledge,  either  of  authors,  or  of 
language.  Englishmen  have  been  far  more  proficient  in  the  Latin, 
than  in  their  native  English.  The  mother  tongue  has  been  left  to 
take  its  chance  in  the  nursery  and  the  playground,  while  Latin 
has  been  interwoven  with  every  element  of  their  intellectual  cul- 
tivation. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  must  be  obvious.  The  wall  of  partition 
between  native  words  and  foreign  having  been  broken  down  by  the 
Norman  conquest,  scholars  have  completed  what  warriors,  traders,  and 
artists  began.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly,  that  with  us,  learned 
men  have  been  the  chief  corruptors  of  the  language.  The  Germans, 
and  other  Teutonic  nations,  h^ve  been,  perhaps,  as  much  addicted  to 
the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship,  as  we  have.  But  with  them 
the  national  instinct  has  never  been  readily  blunted,  and  has  resisted 
with  a  great  measure  of  success  the  Latinizing  tendency  which  has 
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SO  maiked  all  daancal  studies  with  us.  Our  scholars  have  found,  not 
only  no  resistanoe,  but  every  facility  which  the  established  habits  of 
the  people  could  afford,  for  the  introduction  of  Latin  words.  Out 
of  this  abundance  of  their  hearts,  therefore,  they  have  freely  spoken. 
Steeped  from  boyhood  in  the  diction  of  the  most  polished  nations  of 
antiquity,  they  have  but  followed  a  natural  impulse,  when  they  have 
used  "dictionary"  for  "word-book,"  "science"  for  "knowledge," 
"fraternal "  for  "brotherly,"  "maternal"  for  "motherly,"  "paternal '* 
for  "  &therly,"  "  felicity "  for  "  happiness,"  and  so  on,  to  an  extent 
which  may  be  already  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  is 
constantly  increasing. 

If  now,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  question  be  asked, 
what  are  the  main  elements  of  the  English  language,  the  answer  will 
be  obvious.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  old  Celtic 
words,  which  have  come  down  to  us  directly  from  the  ancient  Britons. 
Among  the  thousands  of  words,  also,  that  have  come  to  us  from 
France,  Spain,  and  perhaps  Italy,  there  are  doubtless  some  few  of 
Celtic  origin,  because  the  original  population  of  all  those  countries 
was  Celtic,  before  they  were  overrun  by  the  Romans.  We  have  also 
some  few  Scandinavian  words  introduced  by  the  Danes  during  their 
invasions  of  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  There  are,  too, 
no  doubt,  not  a  few  Scandinavian  words  brought  by  the  "  Northmen  " 
into  France,  and  thence  by  their  descendants,  the  Normans,  into 
England  after  the  conquest  We  have,  also,  as  every  nation  has,  oc- 
casional words  derived  from  every  country,  no  matter  how  remote, 
with  which  we  have  had  commercial  intercourse,  or  with  whose 
literature  our  soldiers  have  been  conversant ;  e.  g. 

Taeiw— Teurifii,  a  town   near   the  Damask,       > 

Straits     of    Gibraltar,  Damascini,  » ^^"""^'^ 

where  duties  on  goods  Spaniil. — Hispaniola,  the  place  whence 

were  fiMrmerly  coUeoted.  this  species  of  dog  was  derived. 

Tamasuid— Heb.  Tamar+tii<{-ii8.  Ratan. — A  Malay  word. 

But  all  these  together  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  number  of  our  words,  and  they  do  not  affect  its  or- 
gamo  character.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  words  are  still 
of  two  classes.  They  are  either  Saxon  or  Latin.  These  are  the  two 
main  elements  which  constitute  the  language. 

No  mention  has  been  made  thus  far  of  Oreek  words,  of  which  we 
have  a  large  number  in  the  language.  The  omission  has  been  inten- 
tional, and  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  historical  survey  of  the 
subject.  The  Greek  language  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  that  in 
a  diBcaaiaon  like  this,  they  may  be  considered  as  one.     It  is  only 
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necessaiy  to  remark,  that  very  few  Greek  wordB  have  beoB  intradwad 
by  mixture  of  race  or  by  commercial  interoourse.  The  Greek  Woidi 
which  we  have,  have  been  introduced  almost  entirely  by  aelectioDs 
and  books.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  scientific  terms.  Indeed,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  scientific  terms  that  we  have,  are  Greek. 

Of  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  worda,  (Saxon  and 
Latin)  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  If  we  exclude  all 
compound  and  obsolete  words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  ratio  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  to  the  whole  body  of  the  language,  would  probably  be 
about  five-eighths.  K  we  examine,  however,  the  page  of  any  ordi- 
nary English  book,  the  Saxon  words  will  be  found  to  bear  even  a 
larger  preponderance  than  this.  The  reason  is  that  all  the  small 
connecting  words,  the  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjonotiona, 
and  most  of  the  adverbs,  are  Saxon.  These  small  words  occur  at 
least  ten  times  as  often  as  any  other  class  of  words  in  the  language. 
c.  g.  '^  wickedness,**  which  is  Saxon  perhaps  may  not  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  "  malice  *'  which  is  Latin.  But  ^  the  "  will  be  found  a 
hundred  times  where  either  of  them  will  be  found  once.  Again, 
.  some  writers  are  noted  for  their  partiality  to  the  Latin  vocables,  othetv 
for  their  partiality  to  the  Saxon.  But,  taking  the  average  of 
different  writers,  and  excluding  works  of  science  in  which  sometimes 
the  words  are  almost  entirely  Latin  and  Greek,  I  suppose  that  the 
S>axon  and  the  Latin  words  on  any  page  of  ordinary  English  will  be 
found  as  ^ye^  perhaps,  as  six,  to  one. 

The  Latin  words  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  English,  may 
be  again  divided  into  two  well-defined  classes,  viz.,  those  that  have 
tx^me  to  us  by  national  intercourse  and  admixture,  and  those  that 
have  come  through  learned  men  and  education.  The  former  have 
come  from  languages  that  are  not  pure  Latin,  but  are  the  modem 
representatives  and  descendants  of  that  tongue,  viz.  the  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian.  The  others  have  come  from  the 
fountain  head,  the  Latin  itself.  Words  of  the  former  class  are  all 
more  or  le^  corrupted,  either  in  those  modem  languages  in  which 
the  English  found  thenu  or  in  the  transition  from  those  languages  into 
:he  English.  Words  of  the  latter  class,  taken  fi\>m  the  Latin  directly, 
an^  ohansed  vorv  little,  or  not  at  all. 

The  diifert^noe  between  these  two  classes  can  be  best  illustrated  bv 
:i  few  examples.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  stem^  or  iv»t  of  the  word. 
Both  classes  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  English  idiom  as  to  the 
terminauon.  But  in  the  stem,  while  thos«  coming  from  the  Latin 
directly  are  with  little  or  no  chai^!«,  thow  from  the  other  la^nages. 
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particularly  thoee  from  the  French,  are  almost  iovariably  changed  in 
the  spelling. 


Latia  stems. 

LatiD  dJteetfy. 

W«rii  MmiBf  fkttm  the 
Fnaeh,  or  aomt  other 
■MMUm  dMecadant  of 
thcLettn, 

Cura-us 

otm-ive 

ooune. 

CurTrV) 

car(r)dnt 

reff-al 

oour-ier. 

Rmt-is 

roy-al. 

fruit-. 

frail-. 

Fract-os 

Framl-ia 

fruot-ify 

fratnl-e 

Pnng-ens 

Punot-um 

Reoept-mn 

Deoeptlmn 

Dinm  Ins 

pung-ent 

punct-ual 

recept-ade 

deceptlion 

diumjal 

poignant, 
point-, 
receipt-, 
deceit, 
jonm  ial. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  language  has  deteriorated  in 
consequence  of  this  multitude  of  foreign  admixtures.  Some  purists 
in  style  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  and  attempt  an  entire 
disuse  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  to  put  them  upon  the  ban  of  public 
odium,  and  to  stigmatize  them  as  intruders  and  foreigners.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  indeed  that  many  writers  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extent  their  partiality  for  the  Latin  vocables.  No  writer,  perhaps, 
has  made  himself  more  notorious  in  this  respect  than  Dr.  Johnson. 
No  book  in  the  language  on^the  contrary  is  more  free  from  this 
Latinism,  or  is  in  purer  English  in  all  respects,  than  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible.  You  will  find  sometimes,  in  whole  pages, 
scarcely  one  word  in  ten  that  is  not  pure  Saxon.  In  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  for  instance,  the  only  Latin  words  are  debis^  debtors,  deliver, 
temptation^  and  ff^o^'  Among  the  writers  who  come  nearest  to  the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible,  in  the  purity  of  their  English,  are 
Shakespeare  and  Addison.  K  in  any  of  these  writers,  we  were  to 
substitute  for  the  Saxon  words  the  corresponding  Latin  synonyms, 
we  would  instantly  perceive  a  falling  ojQf  in  expressiveness.  '*  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,"  for  instance,  translated  into  Johnsonese, 
would  be  some  such  vapid  trash  as  this, — '^  Paternal  Being,  who  exist- 
est  in  the  celestial  regions !'' 

That  part  of  the  domain  of  English  letters  in  which  words  of  Latin 
origin  most  abound,  is  in  the  field  of  science.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  Arabic  terms,  almost  our  entire  scientific  nomenclature  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  particiilarly  from  the  latter.  I 
suppose  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  our  scientific  terms  are  Greek. 
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Qeologj,  botany,  mineralogy,  grammar,  logic,  mathematioa^  phyaiM, 
and  metaphysics,  are  all  in  a  state  of  utter  dependence  upon 
languages  with  which  none  but  the  learned  are  fiEuniliar.  Hub  has 
l)een  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  hindrance  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
terms  used  in  the  different  sciences  almost  of  themselves  describe  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  further  study.  If  now, 
these  terms,  instead  of  being  taken  from  a  dead  language,  were 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  very  structure  of 
tlie  word  would  show  its  meaning  even  to  the  unlettered,  and  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  conveyed  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing. 

When,  for  instance,  the  anatomist  speaks  of  the  .** systole"  and 
*^  diastole  "  of  the  heart,  he  talks  Greek.  He  must  consequently  ex- 
plain himself.  He  must  give  in  different  words  a  description  of  the 
thing  meant,  and  after  you  have  learned  from  these  other  sources  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  you  infer  vaguely  what  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  Now,  suppose  the  anatomist  had  been  called  to  ex- 
plain the  same  point  to  a  native  Greek.  The  words  themselves  con- 
vey the  idea  which  is  meant,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
rjonvey  this  idea,  even  to  an  unlettered  man,  than  a  mere  enunciation 
of  the  terms.  To  a  native  Greek,  systole  and  diastole,  apogee  and 
perigee,  hydraulics,  hydryonamics,  clepsydra,  chreosote,  isomeric, 
isomorphic,  metamorphic,  and  all  the  other  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  scientific  terms,  which  so  puzzle  the  mere  English  student^ 
are  just  as  intelligible  and  expressive  in  themselves,  as  to  the  native 
Englishmen  are  our  homespun  compounds,  ink-stand,  pen-handle, 
note-book,  sunrise,  woodland,  hill-top,  cornfield,  snow-flake,  pitchfork, 
daylight,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  so  on  to  any  extent  I  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  if  the  terms  of  science  had  been,  from  the  first,  and 
throughout,  carefully  elaborated  out  our  own  native  materials,  the 
difficulties  in  the  communication  of  science  would  have  been  much 
lessened. 

The  actual  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  language,  great  as  this 
is,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  A  still  greater  evil  is  the 
national  tendency  to  adopt  others  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  without 
reluctance  and  apparently  without  limit,  instead  of  producing  them 
by  a  process  of  home-manufacture.  In  some  languages,  there  appears 
to  be  a  perfect  reliance  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  expression 
of  new  ideas.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  the  wide 
ranges  of  human  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  new 
word  for  the  expression  of  some  new  shade  of  meaning,  it  is  alwajrs 
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done,  in  a  language  of  the  kind  now  under  oonsiderationy  by  some 
new  combination  or  ^^sh  moulding  of  the  materials  already  existing. 
Such  a  process  begets  a  habit,  and  with  the  habit  a  facility,  in  the 
formation  of  compound  and  derivative  words,  that  in  the  end  render 
a  language  in  the  highest  degree  flexible  and  expressive.  Such  is 
the  truly  infinite  power  of  combination  in  a  language  so  formed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea  which  the  language  does  not 
furnish  within  itself  the  means  of  completely  expressing.  But,  how 
different  is  this  from  the  condition  of  the  English.  Every  new  fashion 
from  the  French  milliners,  every  new  dish  from  the  French  cooks, 
every  new  dancing  woman  from  the  French  stage,  every  new  singer 
or  fiddler  from  the  Italian  opera,  every  discovery  in  science,  every 
invention  in  art,  even  too  often  the  arts  and  wants  and  inventions 
that  spring  up  indigenously  among  ourselves,  have  to  be  made  known 
to  the  public  under  some  foreign  term.  Such  is  the  fashion ;  and 
fashion  in  language,  as  in  most  other  things,  is  supreme.  The  writer 
of  a  treatise  for  every-day  use,  who,  instead  of  calling  it  a  "  Manual,'' 
should  call  it  a  ^  Hand-book,"  which  is  honest  English,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  innovator  and  a  pedant,  and  his  book  would  be  very 
quietly  consigned  to  the  ^'tomb  of  the  Oapulets."  Even  our  great 
Lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  temer- 
ity, had  not  the  courage  to  call  his  "Dictionary"  a  "Word-book." 

How  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  from  those 
of  the  German.  These  two  languages,  in  thje  commencement  of  the 
race,  started  even.  They  were  both  of  the  same  common  stock. 
Their  parents,  the  old  Saxon  and  the  old  German,  have  a  common 
ancestor  in  the  venerable  Gothic.  Cradled  in  the  impenetrable  forests 
ofthe  elder  Europe,  they  were  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  same  incipient 
formative  condition.  The  German,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  not 
invaded,  was  led  by  drcumstances  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for 
the  invention  of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  ideas  which  became 
evolved  in  the  onward  progress  of  civilization.  Hence  has  resulted 
a  language  capable  of  expressing,  by  combinations  of  its  own  native 
words,  every  shade  of  meaning  required  even  by  the  teeming  brain.s 
of  that  nation  of  students — a  language  uniting  infinite  diversity  of 
forms  with  entire  simplicity  of  materials.  How  different  the  English ! 
— a  conglomerate  of  materials  from  a  dozen  different  sources ;  afflu- 
ent, indeed,  almost  beyond  comparison,  in  its  multiplicity  of  words, 
but  wanting  in  that  noble  simplicity  and  expressiveness  which  might 
have  been  the  result  of  a  different  course  of  political  events. 

But  let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers.  Bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not 
entirely  hopeless.    The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
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as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education,  will  help  to  cheok  the 
Latinizing  tendency  of  scholars  and  writers.  There  are,  inoreoiTer, 
in  various  quarters,  symptoms  of  a  growing  partiality  for  words  of 
native  stock.  Besides  this,  the  very  evil  complained  of  is  not  with- 
out some  compensating  advantages.  One  advantage  of  this  fiicility 
with  which  we  borrow  foreign  words,  is  that  we  have  thereby'become, 
beyohd  all  nations,  rich  in  synonyms.  For  the  same  idea,  in  almost 
numberless  instances,  we  have  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  terms, 
t^xactly  equivalent  and  equally  legitimate.  This  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, saving  oftentimes  tiresome  and  inelegant  repetitions.  The 
writer  who  has  tired  his  readers  with  the  term  ^native  language," 
may  take  refuge,  as  in  this  article  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  do, 
in  the  ^  mother  tongue."  The  idea  is  kept  up,  but  the  tautology  is 
spared.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  in  these  cases,  that  of  two 
words  of  different  origin,  used  to  express  the  same  general  idea,  the 
one  has  acquired  by  usage  a  slight  shade  of  meaning  different  from 
the  other,  so  delicate  and  evanescent  as  scarcely  to  be  defined,  and 
yet  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  taste,  and  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its 
delicacy.  How  logically  the  same,  and  yet  how  difiiBrent  to  the  lov- 
ing heart,  are  the  words  ^^aternal"  and  ^'motherly.''  It  is  his  skill 
in  availing  himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  that  among 
other  things  enables  our  own  Washington  Irving  to  express  with  such 
marvellous  exactness  the  endlessly-varying  shades  of  human  thought 
and  feeling — that  enables  him  to  pass  from  the  grave  to  the  gay, 
from  the  didactic  to  the  playful,  from  the  humorous  to  the  sublime, 
with  an  ease  that  seems  only  equalled  by  the  movements  of  the  mind 
itself. 

Far  be  it  from  us  then  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dis- 
miss with  a  rude  rebuff  these  Latin-English  intruders.  They  are 
now  here.  They  form  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  our  language. 
While  we  protest  against  and  resist  the  introduction  of  more,  and 
while  we  make  the  native  element  of  the  language  a  subject  of  culti- 
vation by  studying  carefully  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  let  us  give  to 
the  Latin  element  such  a  portion  of  study  as  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand both  its  meaning  and  the  laws  of  its  formation. 

Tlic  fact  that  the  words  of  Latin  origin  constitute  one-third  or 
more  of  the  words  in  the  language,  is  oflen  used  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  making  this  element  of  the  language  a  distinct  subject  of 
study.  The  best  preparation  for  such  a  study  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  itself.  In  default  of  that,  the  next  best  preparation  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  languages  that  have  sprung  from  it,  t.  e.,  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian.    Fortunately,  in  this  respect,  nearly  all 
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eduoaied  penons  have  one  or  the  other  kind  of  preparation.  Some 
have  hoih.  But  there  is  something  wanting  besides  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  There  shoiild  be  specific  study  of  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  which  has  crept  into  our  language.  These  words  are  no  longer 
pure  Latin?  In  some  instances  the  stem  has  been  corrupted,  partic- 
ularly in  those  from  the  French.  In  all  instances  the  Latin  termina- 
tions for  numbers,  cases,  genders,  persons,  and  tenses,  <&c.,  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  corresponding  Saxon  terminations.  Oftentimes  a 
word  has  changed  its  meaning,  as  well  as  its  form,  in  the  transition. 
A  proper  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  requires  some  distinct  and 
special  study,  though  it  need  not  be  very  great  in  amount. 

K  the  Latin  element  of  the  language  calls  for  distinct  study,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  language,  how  much 
stronger  is  the  reason  for  studying  that  which  constitutes  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds?  If  the  one  third  is  already  tolerably  well  provided 
for,  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  educated  persons  are  acquainted  with 
either  Latin  or  French,  how  inadequate  has  been  the  provision  for  the 
two  thirds,  when  not  one  educated  person  out  of  a  thousand  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  ?  K  the  foreign  element 
deserves  attention  at  our  hands,  how  much  more  that  which  is  native? 
If  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  French  has  led  educated  persons  to  an 
offensive  and  injurious  partiality  for  the  use  of  words  of  Latin  origin, 
when  they  might  have  had  home-spun  English  equally  good,  the 
tendency  is  to  be  corrected,  not  by  discarding  classical  studies  cer- 
tainly, but  by  engrafting  upon  our  course  of  education  the  study  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  native  element  of 
our  language,  will  be  further  apparent  from  a  few  considerations 
growing  out  of  its  peculiar  character.  This  point  was  discussed  witli 
g^at  force  and  elegance  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1839.  I  give 
the  substance  of  the  reviewer's  argument,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions,  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  grammatical  inflections  of  the  language 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  These  are  chiefly  as  follows ;  the  possessive  case, 
'#;  the  plurals  of  nouns,  «,  es,  en,  &c,;  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tives of  adjectives,  er,  and  est,  and  the  kindred  termination,  ish  ;  the 
most  common  adv^bial  termination,  ly ;  the  cases  and  numbers  of 
the  pronouns ;  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  verb,  st,  s,  th,  ha, ; 
the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle,  whether  formed  by  adding  ed,  d, 
or  /,  as  in  af&nned,  lovee^,  wep/,  or  by  a  change  of  the  stem,  as  in 
wng,  song,  sting.  These  inflections  and  inflectional  changes  form  a 
▼Hal  and  moat  expreasive  part  of  a  language.    No  entire  words  are 
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used  anjrthing  like  so  much  as  these  modifying  parte  of  words. 
Though  not  numerous  in  themselves,  hardly  amounting  to  fifty  alto- 
gether, they  are  in  most  constant  requisition.  No  noun,  (with  Tare 
exceptions)  is  Mrithout  its  plural,  no  adjective  without  its  degrees  of 
comparison  and  its  adverb,  no  verb  without  its  tenses,  persons,  and 
numbers.  The  terminations  necessary  to  express  these  changes  of 
thought  will  occur  as  often  as  there  are  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs 
in  the  language.  If  to  the  word  "walk"  we  add  the  termination  edy 
we  give  to  the  meaning  an  entirely  new  and  additional  idea,  namely, 
that  of  past  time.  The  original  word  expresses  a  certain  action.  The 
word  with  the  suffix  expresses  that  same  action,  and  also  the  idea  of  its 
being  done  in  past  time.  The  suffix  has  a  power  and  meaning  of  its 
own  just  as  much  as  the  main  word  has.  Now,  probably,  nine-tenths 
of  the  words  in  the  language  are  dependent  upon  these  grammatical 
inflections  to  express  the  varying  shades  of  thought  or  action  to  which 
each  is  subject,  and  these  grammatical  inflections  are  all  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  native  words  and  of  those  derived 
from  the  Latin.  To  give  to  the  verb  "  occur  "  the  idea  of  past  time, 
we  use  not  its  own  Latin  termination  ebat,  but  the  Saxon  ed.  The 
plural  of  "  liquid "  is  not  liquidt  but  liquids.  The  superlative  of 
"  pure  "  is  not  -pvLtisnmus  but  •purest.  And  so  of  the  rest  Perhaps 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  any  given  page  are  expressed  by  these  grammatical  inflec- 
tions. The  fact  surely  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  these  inflections  originate. 

But  there  is  in  every  language  a  class  of  words  that  perform  an 
office  very  similar  to  that  of  the  inflections.  They  sen*e  to  modify 
and  limit  the  meaning  of  other  words,  and  in  modem  languages  the}' 
are  to  a  great  extent  a  substitute  for  the  fuller  inflections  of  tlie  an- 
cient languages.  They  may  therefore  be  called  grammatical  words. 
Among  tliem  may  be  reckoned  the  following;  the  articles  a  and  the ; 
more  and  most  used  to  express  degrees  of  comparison ;  all  the  pro- 
nouns, personal,  relative,  and  adjective,  such  as  /,  thou^  he,  she,  it,  toe, 
you,  they,  who,  which,  what,  this,  that,  each,  eve¥y,  either,  neither,  any. 
one,  none,  all,  such,  some,  both  ;  the  most  common  adverbs  of  time 
and  place,  derived  from  the  pronouns,  such  as  lure,  there,  where,  when, 
then,  how,  whither,  hither,  thither,  whence,  hence,  thence,  the  numeral 
adjectives ;  the  auxiliaries  of  verbs,  be,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  can, 
must,  and  all  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Now,  these  gram- 
matical words  occur  in  discourse  almost  as  frequently  as  the  inflections, 
and  they  are  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  among  the  ordinary  words  of  the  language,  it  has  so  happened 
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that  thooe  most  capable  of  rketorical  effect,  and  conaeqaently  most 
important  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  are  derive^  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  We  may  take  for  example  the  names  of  the  meet  striking 
objects  and  agencies  in  nature,  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moony 
stars  ;  three  out  of  the  four  elements,  fire^  earthy  water  ;  three  out 
of  the  four  seasons,  spring^  summer^  winter ;  most  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  time,  efay,  nighty  morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon,  mid- 
day, sunset,  sunrise  ;  the  most  striking  operations  of  nature,  thunder, 
lightning,  hail,  snow,  rain,  cold,  frost,  light,  heat ;  the  most  beautifiil 
parts  of  external  scenery,  hill,  dak,  dell,  sea,  land,  wood,  tree.  These 
words  call  up  vivid  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  are  among  the  most  ex- 
pressive that  the  language  contains. 

There  is  a  class  of  words  in  every  language  that  have  a  very 
strong  and  peculiar  effect  upon  the  mind,  because  of  theb  associa- 
tions. They  are  connected  with  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and 
bring  to  mind  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  love,  friendship,  and 
hospitality.  This  important  class  of  words,  is,  in  our  language,  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  native  element  From  this  source 
we  derive  the  \/&tm!&  father,  motlier,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son, 
daughter,  child,  home,  kindred,  friend,  hearth,  roof ,  fireside. 

It  is  a  common  and  sound  m,axim  in  rhetoric,  that  the  more 
abs^act  a  term,  the  less  vivid  it  is ;  and  the  more  special,  the  more 
vivid.  Abstract  and  general  terms  for  the  most  part  arise  in  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  and  philosophical  inquiries.  Studies  of  this 
kind  originated  among  the  English  at  a  time  when  scholars  used  the 
Latin  almost  exclusively.  Hence  Latin  words  prevail  with  us  in  the 
departments  of  l(^c,  speculative  philosophy,  and  science,  more  than 
in  any  other  field  of  human  experience.  Hence,  too,  nearly  all  our 
abstract  terms  are  Latin,  while  our  more  vivid  special  terms  are 
Saxon.  Thus  move  and  motion  are  Latin ;  but  the  words  expressing 
ihe  various  spedalities  of  posture  and  of  bodily  action  are  Saxon ;  as 
to  sit,  to  stand,  to  lie,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to 
slide,  to  strive,  to  glide,  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  wink,  to  thrust^  lofly,  to 
swim,  to  creep,  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to  spurn,  &c.  J^e  receive  from 
the  Latin  the  general  terms  emotion  and  passion ;  but  the  Saxon 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  individual  mental  affections  included  in 
these  terms,  such  as  love,  hope,  fear,  sorrow,  shame,  as  well  as  the 
external  bodily  signs  of  these  affections,  such  as  tear,  smile,  blush, 
frown,  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  groan,  Sound  is  Latin,  but  to  buzz,  to 
hum,  to  clash,  to  rattle  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Color  is  Latin  ;  but  white, 
hkbck^  green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Crime  is 
Lalm;  but  murder,  ihrft,  robbery,  to  lie,  to  steal,  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
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Member^  as  applied  to  the  body,  is  Ladn ;  but  ear,  «yi^  kamdj  fM^ 
lip,  mauthj  teeth,  hairy  finger,  nostril,  are  Ang^o-Sazon.  Amimud  is 
Latin ;  but  man,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  cat,  dog,  horse,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Number  is  Latin ;  but  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  so  on,  till  we 
(joine  to  "  million/'  are  all  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  repeat,  therefore, — and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
— that  whether  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Saxon  element,  as 
containing  the  most  energetic  and  descriptive  words  that  we  poeaess ; 
whether  we  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  grammar  of  the 
language,  including  the  grammatical  words,  and  those  moat  vital 
parts,  the  inflectional  changes,  is  wholly  Anglo-Saxon ;  or,  whedier 
wc  consider  merely  the  relative  proportion  of  the  native  element, 
containing  as  it  does  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  whole  stock  of  words — 
there  are,  surely,  in  every  view  of  the  case,  cogent  reasons  for  giving 
to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  distinct  and  prominent  position 
in  our  course  of  liberal  education,  which  has  never  yet  been  assigned 
to  it.  * 


n,    b.  DISCUSSION  UPON  PROP.  HAR'TS  LECTURE. 

Bishop  Potter. — I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
of  Prof.  Hart,  in  preparing  this  paper  for  publication.  He  has  desig- 
nated classical  words  as  ^^  intruders."  It  is  true  he  does  not  object  to 
retaining  a  portion  of  them,  but  still  he  characterizes  them  as  intruders. 
I  would  suggest  to  him  whether  this  is.  on  the  whole,  an  appropriate 
view  of  the  subject ;  whether  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  to 
appropriate  and  naturalize  foreign  words,  is  not  a  most  praiseworthy 
feature  of  our  language ;  whether  it  is  not  that  feature  of  the  language 
which  promises  to  fit  it,  and  to  fit  the  nations  which  speak  it.  preemi- 
nently to  become  the  missionaries  of  the  globe ;  whether,  if  the  lan- 
guage had  obstinately  refused,  as  the  German  has,  to  appropriate  to 
itself  words  from  other  languages,  it  would  have  been  as  well  fitted, 
cither  for  its  destiny  in  the  future,  or  for  its  destiny  in  the  past  1  tliink 
that  when  we  go  to  other  nations,  either  with  the  gospel  or  with  civil- 
ized institutions,  we  go  with  a  strong  argument  in  proportion  as  we  go 
with  words  which  are  "  native  there  and  to  the  manor  bom."  And  one 
thing  which  perhaps  more  than  all  this  binds  the  English  people  insep- 
arably to  the  past,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  large  a  share  of  Latin  and 
Greek  words.  The  very  fact  that  the  nomenclature  of  modern  science 
consists  of  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  tends  to  alleviate  the  dan- 
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gar  that  the  great  enthusiasm  with  which  the  i^ysical  scieDcee  have 
been  studied  of  late  may  lead  them  to  supersede  entirely  the  old  learn- 
ing as  an  instrument  of  culture.  The  fact  that  words  coming  from  those 
languages  are  the  words  naturally  adopted  by  scientific  men,  proves 
that  they  have  not  so  far  ignored  the  old  learning,  and  renders  it  more 
and  more  necessary  that  they  should  not  do  it  It  seems  as  if  this  might 
be  the  means  of  reconciliation  between  the  learning  of  past  ages  and 
modem  science,  and  secure  this  one  great  desideratum,  that  while  we 
press  forward  to  the  future,  we  may  not  ignore  the  past ;  and  whatever 
of  civilization  or  knowledge  the  past  has  to  furnish  us.  we  should  thank- 
fully and  gladly  accept  it.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  work 
which  language  alone  has  ever  accomplished  in  this  world,  was  the 
marriage  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  elements  of  the  human  race ;  and  I 
ask  whether  that  marriage  could  ever  have  been  consummated  without 
producing  the  very  language  we  now  speak.  If,  in  the  publication 
of  that  paper,  therefore,  Prof.  Hart  would  reconsider  the  somewhat 
stem  terms  in  which  he  has  denounced  Latin  intruders,  I  should  be 
glad. 

Prof.  Dimitry,  of  La.,  said,  that  he  professed  not  to  be  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  the  parallelism  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  had 
not  allowed  the  better  days  of  his  life  to  pass  without  an  inquiry  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  articulations 
of  words.  He  had  also  a  respect  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ;  a  term 
which  had  first  made  its  appearance  upon  the  lips  of  John  Randolph, 
who  awoke  one  morning  and  mstde  the  great  discovery  that  there  was  a 
language,  not  the  English  which  he  himself  spoke,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  eminent  languages  spoken  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  England.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  as  a  study  in  our  high  schools ;  especially  as 
like  other  languages  of  inferior  grade,  it  covers  a  very  small  ground, 
ten  respectable  octavo  pages  being  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  gram- 
roar  of  the  language:  But  he  had  risen  more  particularly  to  protest 
against  this  attempt  to  destroy  what  tlie  labor  of  centuries  hsul  erected ; 
to  protest  against  this  desecration  of  the  development  of  intellect  He 
had  observed  the  very  language  of  Prof  Hart  in  his  admirable  essay, 
and  it  was  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Even  upon  the  very  page 
of  his  reasoning  where  he  had  inveighed  against  these  intrusions  from  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the  very  language  in  which  he  had  arraignisd  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Prof  Hart  had  used  forty-seven 
words^f  those  very  intruders.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  the  language 
in  which  had  been  written  the  inspirations  of  a  Milton,  the  glowing  pages 
of  a  Burke.  He  appealed  to  members  present  not  to  ostracize  the  glo- 
rioas  ibrm  which  intellect  had  now  assumed  for  its  manifestation,  not  to 
overturn  the  beautiful  structure  which  might  now  be  called  the  uni- 
versal English  language. 

Dr.  Pbopopit  had  been  very  much  struck  with  the  large  view  of  the 
■objeet  taken  in  the  few  remarks  ofiered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  felt 
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strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  not  ooly  the  largest  but 
the  only  practical  view.  He  had  listened  with  very  great  pleaaare  to 
the  discussion  of  Prof  Hart;  and  yet  during  the  reading  of  the  enay, 
it  had  often  struck  him  how  deeply  Prof  Hart  would  have  cut  into  his 
own  performance,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  practise  his  own  maxims.  The 
single  observation  which  introduced  the  train  of  remarks  tending  to  the 
exclusion  of  these  foreign  elements  from  our  language,  was,  as  nearly 
as  he  could  recollect,  this : — '^  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  an  impojiant  part  of  liberal  educaiion^^  f  c  Almost  every 
important  word  there  is  one  of  these  very  intruders,  a  word  from  the 
Latin,  and  perhaps  ultimately  of  Greek  origin.  He  felt  confident  that 
when  Prof.  Han  should  prepare  his  essay  for  publication,  he  would  mod- 
ify the  language  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Potter. 
Although  politically  he  might  be  in  favor  of  limiting  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  our  naturalization  laws,  he  would  not  like  to  turn  out  not  only 
all  who  had  ever  migrated  to  our  country,  but  all  descendants  of  immi- 
grants. Such  a  course  might  turn  out  some  of  our  most  valuable  citi- 
zens. So  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  linguistic  Know-Nothingism, 
and  he  did  not  believe  Prof  Hart  would  have  the  heart  to  do  it. 
(Laughter.)  He  believes  that  the  introduction  of  these  foreign  terms 
had  vastly  enriched  and  strengthened  our  language.  It  would  now  be 
impossible  to  spare  them  either  from  science  or  from  ordinary  life.  True 
the  gates  were  opened  sometimes  rather  too  wide,  as  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  the  stately,  magnificent,  elaborate,  and  too  harmonious  periods  of 
Robert  Hall.  He  believed  that  too  many  foreign  elements  had  been 
introduced ;  for  the  variety,  grace,  freshness,  and  C(X)geniality  of  our 
language  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  bringing  into  decided  predom- 
inance the  motherly  elements  of  the  original  stock.  Still  be  believed 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  foreign  words,  the 
principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused  naturalization  to  all  foreigners, 
who  always  regarded  them  as  luraxot^  strangers.  No  man  had  dwelt 
with  greater  severity  upon  the  introduction  of  the*  foreign  element  into 
a  language  than  Cicero ;  and  yet  that  very  writer  had  fallen  into  the 
tjame  inconsistency  with  Prof  Hart;  for  he  had  not  >vritten  three  lines 
after  that  observation  before  introducing  a  Greek  word,  and  was  con- 
stantly introducing  not  only  Greek  words,  but  phrases,  citations.  He 
uses  tlie  Greek  language  wherever  he  finds  it  to  serve  his  purpose  better 
than  the  Latin ;  and  Dr.  P.  supposed  that  every  man  would  use  words 
from  any  language,  which  would  best  convey  his  thoughts.  For  this 
wc  had  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  asks,  if  we  can  enrich  our  speech 
with  words  from  foreign  tongues,  who  shall  forbid  us ;  we  add  so  much 
to  our  original  language.  This  seemed  to  be  the  just  medium  between 
the  two  extremes ;  and  while  he  wails  delighted  with  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  Prof  Hart,  he  still  hoped  that  he  would  adopt  Bishop  Potter's 
suggestion,  when  he  came  to  prepare  his  remarks  for  publication. 

Prof.  Hart. — I  agree  so  cordially  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  that  I  think  I  could  not  have  made  myself  understood  in  my 
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lecture.  I  say  in  my  lecture,  "  Let  us  not  be  among  the  croaken,"  &c ; 
"It  is  a  common  optnion  that  the  language  has  deteriorated,"  d^c. 
**  Some  purists  of  style  have  maintained,"  &c.  I  only  put  it  as  the 
opinion  of  others ;  although  1  confess  I  did  give  these  words  some  hard 
hits.  ^*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dismiss 
with  ready  rebuff  these  Latin  intruders ;  they  are  here ;  we  roust  use 
them."  I  did  call  them  "intruders"  there,  Sir,  because  they  have  been 
so  styled  by  others.  What  I  meant  to  insist  upon  was  that  educated 
men  should  give  a  tone  to  our  language  by  cultivating  the  original  ele- 
ment, so  that  Latin  may  not  be  the  only  element  that  is  in  the  minds  of 
educated  men.  In  that  way  I  wished  to  press,  in  a  measure,  this  proclivity 
to  use  foreign  words  where  we  have  Anglo-Saxon  words  to  express  the 
same  ideas.  In  many  cases  we  have  no  choice.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  write  a  single  sentence  without  using  several  Latin  or  Greek  words. 
I  wished  to  get  up  a  sortof  counter-iriltation;  so  that  in  our  instruction, 
the  native  element  might  be  more  attended  to ;  and  having  our  ideas 
thus  associated  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  with  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  we  should  get  into  the  habit  of  using  them  more.  I  merely 
wish  to  interpose  some  barrier  against  this  flood-tide  of  introducing  for- 
eign words. 

Mr.  Hamill  said,  that  every  one  aware  of  Prof  Hart's  fondness  for 
the  Latin  tongue,  must  be  satisfied  that  he  could  never  have  intended 
to  characterize  all  words  from  the  Latin  as  intruders,  to  be  banished 
from  our  language.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  him^  that  our  language, 
like  our  country,  is  a  grand  asylum.  Providence  seemed  to  have  made 
it  the  mission  of  our  language  to  be  a  receptacle  from  many  languages, 
as  well  as  the  mission  of  our  country,  to  receive  and  welcome  the  inliab- 
itants  of  many  nations.  They  came  here  and  were  Americanized.  The 
words  had  grown  into  and  become  part  of  the  language  which  seems 
destined  to  oversweep  this  continent,  and  to  extend  wherever  our  mis- 
sionaries or  our  merchants  or  our  sailors  go,  enriched  not  only  by  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  by  many  languages. 

Prof.  Bache. — I  listened  with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  reading 
of  Prof  Hart,s  paper;  and  while  I  thought  he  dealt  some  hard  thrusts, 
yet,  knowing  his  proclivities,  perhaps,  I  did  not  take  his  paper  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  struck  our  classical  friends.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  Prof  Hart  had  before  him  two  children,  both  of  which  he  loved,  one 
more  attractive,  the  other  more  homely.  He  brought  before  us  tlie 
more  homely  child,  and  in  eloquent  language,  drawn  not  only  from  its 
lips  but  from  'those  of  its  more  favored  sister,  he  gave  us  his  views  of 
the  neglected  ofispring.  Now  we  know  that  in  bringing  forward  his 
views,  every  man  must  be  allowed  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  in 
order  that  when  the  pendulum  swings  again,  it  may  keep  its  motion.  If 
the  Prof  did  go  beyond  the  mark,  I  think  we  may  forgive  him,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  he  may  manage  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof  Dimitry,  and  Dr.  Proudfit,  to  diminish  somewhat 
the  force  of  the  blows  dealt  to  this  charming  sister. 
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Bishop  Potter. — I  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenaityof  Prof.  Baehe 
in  his  illustration ;  but  I  think  it  is  going  rather  too  far  to  suppose  tbRt 
any  mother  would  be  so  anxious  to  excuse  the  ughness  of  one  of  her 
offspring  as  to  attempt  to  abuse  another.  I  think  Prof!  Hart  spoke  in 
tones  of  commendation  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  always  per- 
fieveringly  resisted  the  introduction  of  these  foreij^ers,  and  when  they 
reached  new  ideas,  as  the  Germans  are  very  apt  to  do,  have  iDvariabiy 
insisted  upon  forming  a  new  word  from  their  own  language.  And  we 
know,  Sir,  what  extraordinary  words  they  have  invented,  and  what  un- 
manageable ones  for  any  tongue  except  their  own.  In  my  own  opinion, 
rK)t  only  upon  the  ground  of  convenience,  but  in  a  cosmopolitan  view, 
our  own  practice  is  the  better  one,  because  it  introduces  words  which 
belong  not  merely  to  the  English  nation,  but  which,  to  some  extent  are 
at  home  the  world  over.  If  we  have  a  Latin  term  expressing  precisely 
the  meaning  we  desire,  it  is  the  wiser  policy,  wiser  for  us,  wiser  for  all 
mankind,  and  wiser  because  it  bridges  over  more  and  more  the  chasm 
between  us  and  the  past. 

Mr.  Barnard  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  period  in  the  school  or 
college  course  in  which  this  study  should  be  introduced,  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, &c. 

Prof.  Hart  replied.  Teaching  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  boys  already 
considerably  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  and 
with  a  view  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  knowledge,  one  lesson  a-day 
for  two  terms,  with  vigorous  attention,  he  supposed  to  be  sufficient.  The 
words  would  be  familiar,  afler  the  etymological  changes  had  been  thor- 
oughly explained ;  and  the  syntax  is  identical  with  our  own.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  what  books  had  been  published  to  facilitate  the  study ; 
and  remarked  that  his  desire  was  to  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  taught 
together  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  it  might  be  done  without  inter- 
ference with  them,  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education. 

Prof.  Dimitry  said,  that  he  merely  feared  that  during  the  existence 
of  tendencies  in  this  country  which  could  not  be  mistaken  if  such  a  pow- 
erfully-written essay,  such  an  admirable  syllabus  or  parallelism  of  the 
languages  of  the  world  should  go  forth  indorsed  by  such  an  Associa- 
tion as  this,  the  language  which  had  been  objected  to  would  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  iconoclasts.  But  for  this  he  would  tato 
corde  have  allowed  the  "  intruder  "  to  pass.  Prof  D.  proceeded  to  speak 
at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  a 
classical  study,  provided  it  should  not  displace  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages. 

Bishop  Potter  said  that  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  there  was  no  doubt  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  language  by  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
words ;  but  that  there  seemed  to  be  now  a  reaction,  somewhat  vehement 
even,  and  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  towards  the  other  extreme.  It 
was  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  a  protest  against  a  tendency  not  now 
prevalent  He  wished  to  ask,  also,  what  was  the  literature  whwb  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  would  open  to  the  student ;  whether  there  were 
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treasures  of  any  extent  and  value  in  that  language  to  repay  the  student 
for  acquiring  it   The  use  of  the  classical  course  of  study  was  not  only  to 
give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  our  own  knowledge,  but  still  more  to  bring 
us  in  contact  with  superior  intellects  in  other  lands  and  in  other  times. 
Prop.  Henry  inquired,  What  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  language.    Is  it  possible  to  occupy  it  with  any  language  of 
the  present  day?    Languages  spring  up  in  different  {jarts  of  the  world, 
differing  from  each  other,  partly  from  isolation,  partly  from  the  difference 
between  the  different  tribes  and  nations.    That  isolation,  by  the  modern 
improvements  of  locomotion,  has  been  broken  down.    The  American, 
the  Russian,  the  German,  and  the  Italian,  are  found  together  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.    They  must  speak  together,  commune 
together.    Languages  must  ultimately  affiliate ;  they  must  melt  into  one. 
Dr.  Stanton. — I  wish  to  add  ray  testimony  to  that  which  has  already 
been  given  to  the  Association  in  favor  of  the  lecture  of  Prof  Hart,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
tiews  which  have  been  suggested — and  I  understand  that  a  verbal  alter- 
ation is  all  that  is  necessary — in  order  that  the  resolution  now  pending 
may  pass  unanimously,  and  that  it  may  be  spread  before  the  public,  as 
it  were  under  the  sanction  of  this  Association.    The  facts  stated  by 
Prof  Dimitry  as  well  as  by  Prof  Hart,  of  the  narrow  extent  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the  short  time  requisite  to  master  it,  to  my 
mind  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  carrying  out  their  views,  by 
introducing  the  study  of  this  language  into  our  schools,  because  as  has 
<been  shown,  and  as  we  all  know,  it  forms  the  basis  upon  which  the 
present  structure  of  our  language  now  rests. 

Whatever  may  be  my  views  of  the  political  question  of  not  admitting 
foreigners  into  the  country,  I  ceitainly  would  not  raise  a  barrier  against 
the  admission  into  our  language  of  words  from  any  and  every  tongue. 
I  would  rather  throw  the  door  wide  open ;  and  wherever  we  can  find  a 
word  or  a  phrase  that  is  valuable,  I  would  introduce  it  It  has  been 
suggested,  and  may  prove  prophetically  true,  although  we  may  not  live 
to  see  its  realization,  that  the  English  language  may  become  the  one 
language  of  the  world.  If,  in  the  ruling  of  Providence,  such  should  be 
its  mission,  one  advantage  which  it  would  have,  would  be  that  aa  it  pen- 
etrated the  nations  now  speaking  other  languages,  they  would  discover 
in  it  an  acquaintance  already  formed,  in  the  words  which  we  had  bor- 
rowed from  them.  This,  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  would 
induce  me,  instead  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  to  throw 
the  door  wide  open,  and  to  welcome  them.  Nor  has  it  ever  seemed  to 
me  that  such  a  course  would  have  a  tendency  to  ^'  corrupt "  our  language 
any  more  than  the  intermarriage  between  different  nations  has  a  tend- 
ency to  corrupt  the  blood.  It  is  corruption,  if  we  regard  purity  merely 
as  referring  to  the  original  stock ;  but  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term 
corruptioD,  can  I  conceive  it  to  be  applicable  to  the  introduction  of  words 
from  ibreign  languages  into  our  own.    I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of 

the  poblication  of  the  paper  which  baa  been  read. 
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Prof.  Hart  made  some  further  remarks  as  to  the  books  to  be 
in  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  &.c.  The  study  of  the  Angb-Saxoii, 
which  appeared  to  him  desirable,  was  not  that  which  would  make  it  a 
radical  branch  of  study,  as  the  Latin  is,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
but  merely  as  a  means  by  which  on  the  one  hand  we  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  our  own  words,  and  on  the  other 
hand  might  become  equally  familiar  with  their  use.  He  remarked  also 
that  we  have  not  now  that  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  we  have  of  words  of  Latin  or 
Greek  origin.  We  liavc  not,  for  example,  the  same  precise  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  ** guilt,"  "guilty,"  as  of  "conscience,"  "con- 
sciousness," "justify,"  &c.  Yet  by  referring  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  terms  "  guilt,"  "  guilty,"  they  would  be  found  to  have  a  metaphorical 
meaning  as  clear  cmd  precise  as  the  words  {'  straight,"  "  oblique,"  "  rect- 
angular," &c.  The  study  of  this  original  element  of  our  language, 
carried  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  would  give  us  a  precise  appreciatkui 
of  the  meaning  of  those  words  derived  from  the  original  stock. 

Prof.  Proudfit  spoke  of  the  invaluable  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
a  course  of  study  incidentally  suggested  by  Prof.  Hart,  the  study  of  the 
parallelisms  of  different  languages ;  a  study  which  would  not  only  be  of 
inestimable  value  but  of  great  interest  to  the  student  By  tracing  every 
word,  while  studying  Greek  and  Latin  to  its  root,  and  following  out  its 
etymological  relations  not  only  to  its  own  but  to  other  languages,  we 
should  find  all  languages  interlaced,  as  it  were,  by  curious  and  beauti- 
ful associations,  and  we  should  discover  a  marvellous  vein  of  etymolo- 
gical treasure  running  through  most  of  them.  Thus  we  should  not  only 
have  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  thus 
related,  but  should  be  enabled  to  recollect  tliose  meanings  much  more 
readily  and  more  vividly  than  in  studying  each  language  by  itself. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  parallelisms  of  different  languages,  he  referred 
to  the  Greek  word  aw.  to  breathe ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  act  of  expiration  of  the  breath.  He  traced  its  derivation  in  the 
Greek ;  then  from  the  Greek  avtftos-  passed  to  the  Latin  animii8j  the  Eng- 
lish animal,  &c.,  derived  metaphorically  from  the  same  word.  Thus 
tracing  the  derivations  of  the  original  Greek  root  through  the  Latin, 
English,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  dec,  the  student  could  never  forget 
the  meaning  of  these  various  words.  He  was  tlius  at  the  same  time 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  the  process  of  augmenting  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages,  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  modem 
languages,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of  his  own.  He  would  no 
longer  look  upon  these  words  as  belonging  to  one  isolated  language, 
but  as  having  an  understood  relation  to  a  multitude  of  other  words  in  a 
multitude  of  other  Ismguages.  Thus  immediately  we  might  receive 
from  the  discussion  of  Prof  Hart,  an  answer  to  that  question  so  often 
asked.  How  shall  we^  secure  such  an  interest  in  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  as  to  make  it  effective  and  successful  ? 
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BT  DAVID  COLE,  PRINCIPAL  OF  TRENTON   ACADBUr,  N.   JIISIY. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I  PROPOSE,  in  the  following  paper,  to  inquire  whether  the  system 
of  study  pursued  in  our  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  or  whether  any  modification  or 
material  improvement  of  it  is  called  for  by  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  times. 

It  is  the' fortune  of  a  teacher  to  be  constituted  the  depository  of 
all  the  views  on  education  that  are  entertained  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  labors.  He  meets  with  men  of  all  opinions,  and  men  of 
no  opinions  at  all.  Many  parents  commit  their  children  to  him 
without  a  word  of  inquiry,  ajid  suffer  them  to  re*main  under  his 
charge  year  after  year,  without  manifesting,  if  they  feel,  any  in- 
terest whatever.  Some  do  this,  because  they  are  absorbed  in  their 
own  pursuits ;  others,  because  they  are  too  timid  to  say  any  thing, 
or  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  say.  But  there  are  some 
who  call  and  have  an  interview  with  the  instructor,  and  honor  him 
with  ia.  free  expression  of  their  views  about  education.  *  Of  these, 
some  send  their  sons  to  school  only  because  it  is  the  custom  to  do 
so.  They  affect  a  profound  contempt  for  school  instruction,  and 
tell  you  that  though  they  went  to  school  one  quarter  only  in  their 
whole  lives,  they  have  yet  amassed  more  money  and  other  property 
than  certain  other  persons  who  passed  many  years  at  school. — 
They  will  speak  with  disdain  of  "  bookworms,"  and  tell  you  of  the 
success  of  men  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  find  out 
more  in  a  day  than  your  "  scholar"  finds  out  in  a  week.  Employers 
of  this  class  seldom  honor  the  teacher  with  a  second  interview,  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  what  or  how  much  their  children 
learn,  or  how  they  discharge  their  duties  at  school.  But  the  teacher 
has  patrons  who  value  instruction.  They  will  speak  in  unmeasur- 
ed terms  of  its  utility  and  advantages,  and  inquire  with  the  deepest 
concern  into  the  system  of  study  pursued,  the  arrangement  of  hours, 
the  rules,  regulations  and  entire  governmental  economy  of  his 
school.  One  thinks  no  school  can  be  governed  without  the  rod  ; 
another  regards  corporal  punishment  as  unworthy  of  the  profound 
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good  sense  and  boasted  refinement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One 
is  particularly  anxious  that  his  son  may  have  lessons  enough  to 
keep  his  time  pretty  well  occupied  at  home  ;  another  thinks  that 
too  severe  impositions  of  labor  will  check  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
child,  and  insists  that  he  be  not  required  to  prepare  any  lessons  out 
of  school.  One  regards  school  recesses  as  an  impardonable  waste 
of  time  ;  another  thinks  nothing  more  deleterious  to  children  than 
to  sit  long  in  one  position  without  moving.  But  upon  no  point  do 
opinions  vary  more  than  upon  the  brandies  to  be  studied.  Most  men 
have  an  opinion  of  their  own  as  to  what  is  highly  practical,  and 
what  simply  theoretical.  In  general,  men  draw  their  notions  of 
what  is  practical  from  their  own  occupations  and  their  own  experi- 
ence in  them.  Thus,  the  clergyman  will  urge  his  son  through  a 
course  of  classical  study,  and  will  tell  you  that  nothing  is  more 
highly  practical  than  classical  learning.  The  lawyer  will  suggest 
a  thorough  course  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  particularly 
bf  constitutional  law,  really  beheving  that  there  is  Httle  preustical 
out  of  litigation  and  politics.  The  physician  attaches  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  natural  science,  and  values  little  elsa  The 
manufacturer  deems  mathematics  and  chemistry  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  The  merchant  looks  hopefully  at  his  son,  and  re- 
marking that  he  designs  shortly  to  place  him  in  charge  of  his  own 
business,  enjoins  upon  you  particularly  to  burden  him  with  no  study 
at  the  expense  of  his  Arithmetic.  The  agriculturist  states  that  his 
intention  is  to  make  a  plain  farmer  of  his  boy,  and  therefore  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn  Grammar  and  G^graphy  and 
History  and  all  those  "  big  studies ^  The  Collector  of  tJte  Port  or 
the  officer  of  the  Custom  House  desires  you  by  all  means  to  take 
care  that  his  son  is  well  instructed  in  the  modem  languages,  adding 
with  a  knowing  look,  that  a  German  or  French  scholar  can  get 
good  berths  and  ^^  fat  salaries  "  in  these  days  of  immigration  and 
('  rapid  intercourse  of  nations.  In  short,  it  is  certain,  that  many  men 
S  have  no  comprehensive  and  truthful  views  of  the  nature  and  objects 
■  of  education,  but  are  content  to  limit  their  reflections  and  observa- 
tions upon  it  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  visible  horizon. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  does  the  instructor  stand  amid  this  grand 
melee  of  opinions  ?  It  is  clear,  that  like  the  weather-vane,  he  will 
veer  with  every  changing  breeze,  unless  he  has  a  mind  and  a 
judgment  of  his  own.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  a  teacher 
to  be  perfectly  respectful  to  his  employers,  but  he  is  manifestly  un- 
fit for  his  ofHce,  if  he  does  not  make  it  his  business,  by  careful 
inquiry  and  meditation,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  sound  educa- 
tion is,  to  form  fixed  opinions  of  his  own  in  reference  to  schools, 
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modes  and  subjects  of  teaching,  upon  which  he  can  stand  with 
firmness,  and  which,  if  called  upon,  he  can  defend  with  sufficient 
ability  to  insure  for  them  a  respectful  hearing. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  object  of  present  in- 
quiry to  ask 

First  ; — What  is  education  ? 

Secondly  ; — What  are  the  objects  op  school  inbteuction  ? 

Thirdly  ; — By  what  curriculum'  can  these  objects  be  best  at- 
tained? 

What  is  education  ?  The  word  itself  is  full  of  significance.-p- 
Education^  from  the  Latin  "  educo,"  signifies  drawing  out  or  develop- 
ment. Very  erroneous  views  of  education  hare  prevailed  among 
the  masses,  and  do  prevail  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  many 
thinking  men  are  pexiiaps  aware.  Envelopment  imphes  something 
to  be  developed.  Now  education  is  manifestly  a  process  of  develop- 
ment. As  Minerva  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  so  the  child  springs  into  being,  invested  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  rational  faculties,  which  enter,  with  or  without  guid- 
ance^ upon,  a  process  of  development.  To  promote  that  development^ 
to  guide  it  to  profitahle  and  useful  results^  is  the  work  of  education. 
In  practice,  however,  the  child  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  a  pas- 
sive thing,  to  be  shaped  and  moulded  at  will,  and  according  to  the 
discretion  of  his  parent  or  teacher.  His  head  is  a  hollow  sphere, 
to  be  filled  with  learning.  He  is  the  best  teacher,  who  can  put  most 
into  the  boys,  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children  are  not 
unfrequently  heard  lamenting  the  stupidity  of  certain  pupils  who 
are  so  dull  that  they  can  beat  nothing  into  them.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  idea  of  filling  up  or  impleting  a  hollow  head, 
and  the  idea  of  rousing  into  auction,  and  making  the  child  conscious 
of  the  powers  which  are  its  own  glorious  birthright.  Inconsider- 
ate men,  who  do  not  know  what  education  is,  do  immense  and 
irreparable  mischief  by  their  industrious  efforts  to  take  their  scholars 
over  many  pages  and  subjects  in  a  short  time,  supposing  that  the 
more  they  commit,  the  sooner  they  will  be  filled  up.  The  general 
popular  notion  sustains  such  teaching,  and  the  people  clamor  for 
the  man  who  can  put  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  into  the  child- 
ren in  the  shortest  time.  If,  however,  there  be  any  force,  any  ap- 
propriateness in  the  term  ^'education,"  as  applied  to  a  work  performed 
upon  the  child,  it  denotes  the  unfolding  and  bringing  into  exercise 
of  all  his  powers,  and,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  we  consider  it  as 
the  course  of  development  to  which  the  whole  being  is  subjected 
by  all  the  various  influences,  good  or  evil,  kind  or  unkind,  judicious 
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or  injudicious,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  during  the  h£&  of 
the  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Each  of  these  infla- 
ences  is  an  educator,  though  some  of  them  educate  in  one  way,  and 
some  in  another.  If  we  give  credence  to  the  plain  doctrine  of 
scripture,  supported  as  it  is  by  our  own  observation  and  painful  ex- 
perience, the  natural  bias  of  the  man  is  evil,  and  therefore  all  his 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and  moml,  are  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  perverting  than  by  healthful  influences.  If  we  should 
leave  our  children  without  instruction  or  restraint,  we  should  now 
find  this  out  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  much  as  it  would  be  to  our 
sonrow.  If  our  youth  were  left  without  the  usual  healthful  influ- 
ences that  are  exerted  upon  them  in  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church  and  society,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  in  most  cases 
the  indolent,  the  low,  the  vile,  the  ignoble  and  selfish,  the  passion- 
ate and  cruel  would  thrive,  instead  of  the  pure,  the  generous,  the 
amiable,  the  spirited,  the  exalted.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
extend  these  thoughts,  and  the  end  we  had  in  view  in  indulging 
thus  far,  will  be  answered,  if  what  we  have  said  impresses  any  one 
more  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  his  child  is  not  a  passive  thing^ 
exposed  to  no  real,  positive  injury,  if  left  altogether  without  training, 
/but  an  active^  thriving^  vigorous  being,  instinctively  seeking  aliment 
S  for  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  quick  to  appropriate  what  is  morally 
or  intellectually  innutritions  or  even  poisonous,  if  kind  and  studi- 
ous care  be  not  taken  to  supply  healthful  food  as  mpidly  as  its 
craving  appetite  may  require. 

But  now  loliat  is  the  e)id  or  object  of  sclvool  instruction  ? 

The  ever  ready,  but  somewhat  vague  answer  is,  "  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hia  future  life."  If 
this  answer  be  correct,  the  work  of  school  instruction  is  a  work  of 
great  latitude  and  immense  importance.  The  duties  of  the  man 
will  be  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor,  to  the  immediate 
community  in  which  he  lives,  to  his  country,  to  the  world,  to  God. 
It  is  enough,  however,  for  our  present  inquiry  to  say  that  a  great 
/object  of  this  instruction  is  to  develop  ilie  intellectual  strength  of  the 
I  child^  and  to  furnish  him  with  that  "  knowledge^ "  which  ^  is  power  P 
We  shall  be  aided  in  this  inquiry  also,  by  considering  the  original 
force  of  the  word  "instruction."  The  Latin  '^instruo'*  means 
^'10  build  upon.*'  It  is  a  most  appropriate  term  in  this  connection. 
It  implies  a  foundation  on  which  a  superstructure  is  to  be  reared.  * 
We  may  hence  derive  the  idea  that  the  work  of  sound  instruction 
is  a  solid  work,  resting  on  a  foundation  ;  a  gradual  reaiing,  brick 
after  brick  ;  an  ordetly  process,  commencing  at  the  foundation,  and 
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working  upward.  We  can  begin  it  neither  at  the  top,  nor  at  the 
middle,  nor  at  any  part  except  immediately  upon  the  foundation, 
and  every  brick  must  rest  solidly  upon  a  brick  beneath  it.  When 
we  begin  the  work,  we  have  no  building  ;  we  do  not  reasonably 
expect  one  without  the  labor  and  toil  of  a  gradual,  orderly  process? 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  forbid  the  idea  of  sus- 
taining an  edifice  in  mid-air  without  any  basis.  In  commencing  to 
instruct  a  child,  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  to  build,  is  his 
natural  capaxdty  to  be  instructed.  If  he  had  not  this,  our  attempts 
would  be  idle.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are  to  build.  We 
do  not  regard  the  child  as  knowing  every  thing,  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  knowing  nothing.  By  the  provisions  of  a  beneficent  God,  time 
is  allowed  us,  ample  for  the  work  required.  It  is  not  our  duty  to 
ask,  when  we  receive  a  child  at  ten  years  of  age,  "  What  course 
of  treatment  will  best  qualify  this  boy,  or  this  girl  for  any  special 
office  or  vocation  in  life."  We  can  not  foresee  what  course  his 
future  life  may  take.  We  reflect  that  we  have  a  limited  time  as- 
signed us  to  do  a  work  for  him.  Af  present  he  is  a  child.  The 
time  will  come  when  he  must  enter  into  manhood.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  child  ?  It  is  not  that  the  man  has 
faculties,  the  child  none,  but  that  the  true  man  has  become  con- 
scious of  his  mental  endowments,  has  learned  their  power,  and  be- 
come skilled  in  the  exercise  of  them.  We  know  that  our  business 
is  to  discover  to  our  pupil  his  intellectual  resources,  to  excite  his 
powers  to  profitable  exertion,  to  get  him  upon  a  track  of  thought, 
and  draw  out  the  dormant  energies  of  his  soul  by  stimulating  him 
to  inquire,  to  think  and  carry  on  processes  of  thought  for  himself 
One  of  the  objects  of  school  instruction  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself.  In  its  earliest  years,  the  child  is  a  slavish  imitator,  and 
for  want  of  proper  training,  many  who  have  good  natural  powers 
remain  imitators  and  servile  followers  of  others  during  their  whole 
lives.  Man's  relations  to  himself  and  others  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  that  he  should  do  his  own  thinking.  Therefore  it  is 
our  work  to  teach  the  pupil,  by  every  method  that  fertile  ingenuity 
can  devise,  to  do  this.  Our'first  effort  must  be  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  inquiry.  Until  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
any  thing  else,  and  we  must  delay  here,  no  matter  how  long  the 
work  may  require.  No  matter  what  amount  of  labor  may  be  spent 
in  impleting  children's  heads,  no  matter  if  they  are  conducted  through 
large  treatises  on  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Greography  and  Philoso- 
phy, unless  their  understanding  is  taught  Mid  keeps  pace  with  the 
^process,  the  whole  is  simply  mechanical,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
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years,  what  they  have  gained  in  facts  will  not  be  equal  in  value  to 
one  principle  understood.  The  study  of  principles  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mind.  They  are  the  foundations  of  all  solid  learn- 
ing. Assuming  these  as  the  starting  points,  the  mind  may  boldly 
launch  forth  in  any  direction,  and  become  enriched  by  its  explora- 
tions. Strengthened  and  invigorated  by  habitually  systematic 
I  courses  of  thought,  it  may  discover  new  principles,  and  perhaps 
l^even  new  sciences.  No  weak,  puerile  mind  ever  yet  originated  any 
/thing  of  value  to  its  possessor  or  others,  except  by  accident.  And 
how  few  minds  are  competent  for  really  great  things  I  Ypu  might 
put  a  man  under  each  apple  tree  in  the  Union,  and  who  would  think  " 
of  the  cause  of  an  apple's  fall  ?  Yet  one  mind  thought  so  severely 
upon  this  common  occurrence,  that  it  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  solved  for  all  time  questions  which  had  agitated  the 
wisest  men  of  previous  ages.  It  was  the  operation  of  a  vigorous, 
thinking  mind  upon  a  well  known  principle,  that  led  to  the  exhuma- 
tion of  this  glorious  western  world  from  the  concealment  of  ages. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  working  of  strong  mind  upon  princi- 
ples !  To  an  experiment  made  not  half  a  century  ago,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fact,  that  every  river  in  the  civilized  world  teems  with 
magnificent  palaces,  that  "  walk  the  water  hke  things  of  life." — 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  him  that  tamed  the  lightning,  and 
taught  it  to  obey  his  high  behests?  The  fairy  of  Shakspeare 
could  *'  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  but  here  is  a 
news  carrier  that  out-travels  thought  itself!  These  men  and  many 
others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned  were  independent  thinkers. 
They  had  disciplined  minds,  minds  habituated  to  active,  persever- 
,  ing  inquiry,  to  masterly  grappling  with  thought.  To  train  up  a 
i  community  of  independent  thinkers,  then,  is  a  main  object  of  school 
■  instruction.  These  are  the  only  men  who  produce  important  results. 
If  the  independent  thinkers  of  a  community  are  but  one  in  five 
hundred  they  must  and  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  whole,  from  the 
strict  necessity  of  the  case.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that  the 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking,  which  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  true  manliness. 

But  it  is  also  the  object  of  school  instruction  to  communicdU 
positive  knowledge.  And  it  is  a  happy  arrangement  that  the  only 
means  of  teaching  children  to  think  is  by  calling  their  powers  into 
exercise  upon  some  subject  or  inateriaL  We  present  our  own 
thoughts  orally  or  the  thoughts  of  others  upon  the  pages  of  books, 
as  the  material  upon  which  their  faculties  are  to  operate.  A  nice 
discrimination  is  to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  this  material, 
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both  at  the  beginning  and  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  work. 
Not  only  do  the  mental  powers  expand  gradually,  unfolding  from  a 
condition  of  great  weakness  to  a  majestic  strength,  but  the  materi- 
als for  thought  are  to  be  progressive  in  their  character.  They  must 
be  adapted  at  every  step  to  the  strength  which  the  mind  has  ac- 
quired, and  as  far  as  possible,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  that  in  every 
advance,  the  new  thought  should  have  a  clear  connection  with,  and 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  former.  There  are  indeed  innumerable 
distinct  processes  of  thought,  but  in  any  one  process,  the  operation  of 
the  mind  is  regular  and  progressive,  and  each  successive  thought  in 
the  course  arises  out  of  the  former  by  the  law  of  association.  It 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  omit  certain  steps  in  any  course, 
and  after  all  reach  a  clear  result.  This  ought  to  be  and  is  under- 
stood by  the  teacher,  who  is  so  often  subjected  to  serious  inconven- 
ience by  the  absence  of  a  pupil  at  a  time  when  he  is  calling  the  at- 
tention of  his  class  to  some  important  principle  in  a  science.  Every 
day  illustrates  this  point  mosrpainfully  in  the  best  regulated  schools 
in  the  land.  Let  us  give  an  example.  The  time  has  come  in  the 
regular  course  of  a  fine  class  in  the  study  of  Grammar, .  when  the 
teacher  is  ready  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  casejihe  various  relations 
sustained  by  the  noun  in  the  sentence.  He  has  an  attentive  class, 
all  ready  and  eager  to  hear  what  he  may  have  to  say.  The  hour 
is  thus  regularly  allotted  for  the  purpose.  All  is  in  order.  The 
class  is  happy  to  meet  the  teacher — the  teacher,  the  class.  He  is 
interested  in  the  subject,  understands  it  himself,  explains  it  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  the  boys,  and  satisfies  himself  that  they  all  under, 
stand  it  before  he  leaves  them.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  he  as. 
signs  a  number  of  sentences  for  the  next  day,  and  directs  them  to 
ascertain  the  case  of  every  noun.  When  the  hour  returns,  the 
class,  all  cheerful  and  bright,  are  in  their  places.  The  work  is 
commenced.  The  duty  assigned  has  been  well  performed,  and  tKe 
recitation  is  progressing  finely,  when  a  boy,  as  bright  as  any  in  the 
ranks,  but  who  had  unfortunately  been  "'  out  of  town  "  the  day  be- 
fore, asks  "  Mr.  A.  if  you  please,  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  case  i 
I  never  heard  of  case.  Sir.  "  The  instructor  may  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  slightly  vexed,  though  he  would  be  a  simpleton  to  show  it. 
He  attempts  to  explain  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  for  he  can  not 
retard  the  whole  class  by  devoting  as  much  time  as  before  to  the 
same  work,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  unfortunate  boy's  sub- 
sequent course  will  not  be  as  clear  as  that  of  the  rest,  unless  the 
breach  is  filled  by  extra  labor.  Again,  what  progress  will  the  boy 
at  school  make,  if  he  is  allowed  to  omit  Simple  Multiplication  ?-— 
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no  false  shame  of  adult  ignoramuses  can  move  him  to  throw  awaj 
his  labor  here.  The  child  comes  to  school,  furnished  with  a  certain 
amount  of  power,  natural  and  acquired.  He  is  naturally  invested 
with  external  senses  and  mental  faculties,  and  has  learned  how  to 
use  them  to  a  certain  extent  through  instinct  and  imitation.  Take 
again  our  boy  of  ten  years.  He  has  been  taught  to  read,  and  has 
acquired  some  use  of,  and  acquaintance  with  his  mother  tongue, 
though  the  teacher  knows  as  well  as  any  one  how  imperfect  that 
use,  and  how  limited  that  acquaintance,  in  most  cases,  is.  How 
this  power  which  the  child  brings  to  school  is  attained,  is  not  now 
the  object  of  inquiry.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  all  he  has,  and 
we  cannot  put  him  at  the  investigation  of  subjects  that  require 
mare,  until  he  has  gained  more  by  taking  the  intervening  steps. 
Abstract  thought  cannot  reach  him,  because  it  has  no  basis  in  his 
past  experience  to  rest  upon.  Every  proposition  at  first  must  reach 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  external  senses,  and  his  memory  is 
the  first  internal  faculty  that  can  be  exercised.  You  must  begin 
with  that  which  you  can  demonstrate  to  his  eye  and  ear.  He  will 
have  exact  thoughts  about  houses,  horses,  wagons,  fields,  brooks, 
&c.,  but  you  have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  comprehend  you  when 
you  talk  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  or  the  careering  of  the 
planet  Neptune  through  boundless  space,  unless  you  cun  bring 
some  kind  of  demonstration.  And  if  he  does  not  comprehend,  he 
will  not  be  interested,  and  will  not  remember  what  you  have  told 
him.  And  if  you  are  irritated  when  you  find  that  he  has  forgotten, 
you  will  manifest  a  want  of  good  sense.  A  child  will  remember 
about  a  horse  for  ever,  because  he  has  seen  one,  and  if  you  can 
succeed  in  making  his  understanding  take  hold  of  the  subject  in 
the  same  way,  he  will  remember  with  equal  interest  what  you  tell 
him  of  inertia,  gravitation,  cohesion,  electricity,  &c.  &c.  If  this 
is  not  so,  then  we  must  go  back  over  the  observation  and  experience 
of  years,  and  unlearn  all  we  ever  learned.  It  is  clear  from  this 
reasoning,  that  the  proper  branches  for  our  boy  of  ten  years  are 
those  which  are  least  complicated  with  other  branches.  We  may 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  things  as  early  as 
we  please,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  ply  him  with 
the  science  of  Mechanics  before  he  has  learned  the  simple  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  because  the  former  involves  the  latter.  There  is  a 
want  of  power  here,  and  we  must  go  back.  Gro  back  to  what  ? 
To  the  study  of  Arithmetic.  But,  that  we  may  not  unnecessarily 
protract  this  argument,  we  ask  thinking  men  to  reflect, — What 
science  does  not  require  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  ready  under- 
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Or  what  is  his  Mathematical  course,  if  he  leave  out  altogether  the 

study  of  Arithmetic  ? 

But  why  should  we  multiply  illustrations  ?     We  have  asserted 
that  an  object  of  school   instruction  is  to  impart  that  knowledge, 
which  is  power.     We  have  endeavored  to  explain  our  meaning  at 
some  length.     In  brief,  it  is  this.     The  boy  has  that  knowledge^ 
which  is  power ^  when  in  addressing  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
any  subject,  he  finds  that  he  is  furnished  by  previous  training  and 
acquisitions  with  strength  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  principles 
adequate  to  the  work  he  is  about  to  undertake.     And  this  is   the 
only  sense  in  which  knowledge  is  power  among  iweit,  when  proper 
training   and    acquaintance    with    principles  (no  matter  whence 
derived)  render  them  competent  for,  and  equal  to  the  duties  and 
emergencies  which  arise  out  of  their  various  relations  in  life.     Who 
has  not  seen  and  felt  the  power  of  mind  equal  to  great  crises  ? — 
Such  a  mind  had  our  own  loved  Washington,  whose  mere  name,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  chann  enough  to  wake  the  burning  zeal  of 
millions  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  of  human  right.     It  lives  in  every 
fitful  echo  that  slumbers  in  our  hills  arid  vales,  and  the  free  air  of 
America  is  vocal  with  the  hallowed  word.     Such  minds  had  our 
Webster  and  Clay,  who  swayed  senates  at  their  will,  awed  tyrants 
and  their  minions  into  deference  and  respect,  threw  broad  sunlight 
on  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  national  policy,  and  caused 
the  hearts  of  a  liberty-loving  people  to  throb  and  pulsate  at  pleasure, 
and  often  to  vibrate  far  and  wide  in  enthusiastic  response.     And 
shall  we  forget  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  those  noble  men,  whose 
wise,  dignified,  •  and  resolute  counsels  paralyzed  the  arm  of  mon- 
archy, put  forth  to  crush  the  growing  spirit  of  a  people  that  were 
bom  to  be  free  ?     Well  trained  mind  is  power.     To  furnish  it  is  an 
important  object  of  school  instruction. 

We  have  now  reached  the  inquiry  By  what  curriculum  of  study 
can  the  objects  of  school  instruction  he  best  attained  ? 

We  think  the  previous  reflections  will  aid  us  in  the  consideration 
of  this  vexed  question.  We  must  recollect  that  we  can  undertake 
no  study  with  a  child,  unless  he  has  already  that  amount  of  power 
which  he  needs  to  commence  it.  If  any  study  must  be  conducted 
mechanically  and  not  understandinyly,  we  are  too  far  in  advance, 
and  must  recede  until  we  find  that  place  in  the  course  where  the 
understanding  was  left  behind.  No  matter  how  old  the  child  may 
be,  every  exertion  spent  upon  him  will  be  lost  unless  we  go  back  to 
that  point.  And  here  the  teacher  has  place  for  inflexible  decision. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  judgment,  no  solicitations  of  indiscreet  parents, 
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on  through  the  medium  of  language,  that  does  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  of  school  instruction.  There  can  be  nothing  more  prac- 
tical than  language.  Not  a  waking  hour  passes  with  any  individu- 
al, that  does  not  bring  it  into  active  requisition.  It  is  employed  in 
the  school  in  the  communication  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  the  pupils  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  full 
energy  of  the  language  used,  do  they  receive  with  clearness  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  enter  forthwith  upon  the  study  of  language,  the  most 
potent  and  primary  of  all  agents  in  effecting  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  world.  The  men  en- 
gaged at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  were  not  only  foiled 
in  their  attempt  by  the  confusion  of  languages,  but  were  actually 
dispersed  over  the  whole  known  world.  Langui^e  is  the  tie  that 
binds  society  together. 

But  the  disagreement  is  not  exactly  here.  All  are  agreed  upon 
the  necessity  of  language,  and  of  an  ability  to  use  it  with  intel- 
ligence, strength  and  fluency.  The  great  question  is,  what  lan- 
guage or  languages  are  necessary  and  of  primary  importance  in  the 
educational  course  ?  All  our  daily  conversation  is  in  English.  All 
our  instructions  are  given  in  English.  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any 
language  but  English  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any  language  not 
now  spoken  ?  AVe  can  even  see  something  practical  in  learning 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German,  but  we  ask  with  em- 
phasis, where  is  the  utility  of  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ?  This 
question  is  well  put,  and  deserves  to  be  answered.  One  answer  is, 
that  if  the  confinement  of  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  English 
alone  does  not  materially  circumscribe  the  domain  of  his  thought, 
if  it  does  not  put  a  painful  check  upon  that  very  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  we  design  to  excite,  if  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  most 
valuable  mental  discipline,  if  it  does  not  materially  lessen  that 
knowledge  which  is  power,  if  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  the 
mode,  the  facility  and  clearness  of  his  expression  of  thought,  then 
are  we  henceforth  prepared  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  Classic 
Languages.  But  the  case  is  not  so.  The  student  can  not  address 
himself  with  success  to  the  study  of  English  and  the  other  modem 
Ictnguages  named,  because  he  has  not  the  requisite  power,  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  so  important  in  the  undertaking  of  any  study. 
The  modem  languages  are  part  of  an  advanced  superstmcture. 
In  every  purely  English  study,  whether  it  be  of  the  language  itself, 
or  the  natural  sciences,  the  very  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry, 
which  you  have  awakened,  and  which  it  is  a  main  object  of  all  in- 
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stniction  to  awaken,  will  lead  the  student  of  hu  own  judgBMBt  to 
recede  farther  and  farther  in  his  inquiries.  The  modem  languages 
do  not  contain  the  key  to  themselves.  The  inquiring  boj  can  not 
avoid  seeing  and  feeUng  that  he  is  off  a  solid  foundation.  He  takes 
up  the  study  of  common  Arithmetic.  As  in  duty  bound,  you  tell 
him  the  word  '^  Arithmetic  "  is  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  ^num- 
ber." He  goes  on  and  meets  with  the  words  "Addition,"  ^sum 
total,"  "Subtraction,"  «' Minuend,"  "Subtrahend,"  d&c  You 
tell  him  these  words  are  all  Latin,  that  "e-n-d"  in  Latin  means 
"  to  be, "  as,  '^  Minuend, "  to  be  made  less,  &c.  Still  farther  in  hir 
course,  he  meets  the  word  "  Mathematics."  He  is  told  it  is  from  a 
Greek  word,  meaning  "  learning."  You  introduce  him  to  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  with 
all  their  technical  terms,  as  Pneumatics.  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics, 
Acoustics,  Optics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  &c.  You  tell  him  these 
are  all  Greek,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  not  doubt  your  word  in 
the  least,  as  they  appear  decidedly  Greek  to  him.  His  spirit  of  in- 
quiry has  met  with  an  insuperable  obstacle.  No  energy  or  per- 
severance will  help  him,  because  he  is  not  furnished  with  the  re- 
quired power.  He  commences  the  study  of  his  own  language. 
Again,  he  is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  words  "  Grammar, " 
"  Orthography,"  "  Etymology,"  &c.  Again  he  is  told  these  words 
are  Greek.     He  sees  himself  that  Greek  and  I^tin  lie  back  of 

« 

every  thing,  and  tired  of  being  baffled  in  his  researches  by  a  toani 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  asks  of  his  own  accord.  Why  then  don't 
I  study  Greek  and  Latin  ?  Then  I  can  have  as  my  own  this  whole 
fund  of  knowledge  of  which  I  see  the  indispensable  necessity,  and 
which  is  now  disputing  every  inch  of  progress  that  I  attempt  to 
make. 

But  can  we  not  make  use  of  certain  expedients  that  will  some- 
what relieve  these  difficulties  ?  At  any  rate,  we  can  do  something. 
We  can  make  Etymological  Dictionaries,  which  give  the  sources 
of  the  words.  But  let  me  ask  whether  we  do  not  confess,  by  ad- 
mitting their  necessity,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  languages  is 
indispensable  ;  and  again,  whether  the  very  work  of  studying 
these  systems  is  not  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  meagre  course  of 
classical  study ;  and  still  again,  whether  it  will  be  for  the  good  of 
the  boy  to  train  him  to  habits  of  investigation  so  superficial  as  this 
process  must  necessarily  be?  It  is  certain  that  a  bright  and  think- 
ing boy  will  ask,  again.  Who  made  this  dictionary,  and  where  did 
its  author  obtain  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  a  work  ?  You 
must  tell  him  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek.     Then  he  will  say,  •*  1 
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also  will  study  Latin  and  Greek,  that  1  may  not  be  compelled  to 
beg  every  mouthful  of  intellectual  food  that  1  require  from  diction- 
aries made  by  others,  but  may  have  a  store  of  my  own  from  which 
I  can  draw,  as  my  necessities  require.  It  will  be  the  same  with  all 
other  helps.  We  may  use  systems  of  analysis,  books  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  We  may  say,  con  means  "  together,''  re  "  back,"  &c. 
The  student  will  go  behind  all  these,  and  ask  ^What  do  you  mean 
by  the  word  Analysis  ?  "  We  tell  him  its  origin,  and  derivative 
force,  but  we  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  feel  even 
more  deeply  than  before  his  want  of  the  Greek.  Supported  by 
long  experience,  I  deliberately  assert  as  my  settled  conviction,  that 
though  in  rare  cases,  mere  English  scholars  make  great  attain- 
ments in  the  understanding  of  the  English  language,  yet  ordinarily, 
a  want  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  sound, 
accurate  and  comprehensive  learning.  I  shall  be  met  here  with 
the  examples  of  many  men,  who  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
classical  study,  and  yet  distinguished  themselves  by  their  power  in 
the  use  of  language.  The  case  of  Mr.  Clay  is  always  cited  in  this 
connection.  Now  I  deny  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  a  linguist.  That 
he  did  not  acquire  his  classical  learning  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
schools,  I  of  course  admit.  But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  inquiry 
for  which  Mr.  Clay  was  so  remarkable  forbids  the  supposition  that 
he  did  not  adopt  means  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  derivative 
force  of  words.  If  he  did  not  do  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  took  other 
means  to  do  it  by  an  assiduous  use  of  those  round  about  substitutes 
which  can  do  very  little  for  any  one  without  the  natural  turn  for 
language  and  the  invincible  industjy  which  Mr.  Clay  possessed. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  for  so  many  years  an  editor  of  the  high- 
est repute,  himself  said,  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  editorial 
career,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  became,  af- 
ter a  few  years,  from  the  very  necessities  of  his  vocation,  a  good 
Latin  scholar.  And  if  any  one  will  say  that  he  has  not  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  classic  languages, 
we  shall  say  that  he  may  have  done  well  without  them,  but  he 
can  not  have  a  remote  conception  how  much  more  he  might  have 
done  with  them.  Some  men,  without  school  learning  of  any  kind 
do  marvelous  things,  so  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  what  they  might 
have  done  if  they  had  enjoyed  that  advantage.  So  some  men 
make  such  great  attainments  in  the  use  of  language  without  the 
drill  of  Latin  and  Greek,  that  we  may  well  wonder  what  they 
might  have  been  with  it.  We  may  safely  assert,  and  that  without 
the  least  violation  of  courtesy,  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  classical 
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scholar  has  a  right  to  deny  the  utility  of  classical  study  and 
classical  learning,  because  in  this  case  he  has  not  that  power, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  any  given  question.  No  teacher  who  has  a 
school  composed  in  part  of  classical  students,  can  have  failed  to 
observe  how  much  more  readily  he  Can  convey  an  idea  to  them 
than  to  the  others  who  study  English  alone.  By  reminding  them 
of  the  derivation  of  a  technical  term,  they  take  its  force  in  an  in- 
stant, and  are  animated  with  a  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  said 
in  relation  to  it,  while  it  never  can  be  any  thing  more  than  an  arbi- 
trary sound  to  the  others,  and  fails  to  inspire  them  with  similar 
emotions.  He  can  have  very  little  experience  as  a  teacher,  or  can 
have  availed  himself  of  this  power  to  a  very  Umited  extent,  who 
can  not  respond  with  all  his  heart  to  this  statement. 

Again,  persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  observing,  can 
have  no  estimate  of  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  exerts  in  the  formation  of  correct  orthography.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  instructors  we  ever  knew,  on  hearing 
a  number  of  common  school  teachers  fail  in  spelling  at  an  examina- 
tion, remarked  that  it  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least,  and  said  he 
did  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  be  a  good  speller  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  We  shedl  not  decide  as  to 
the  literal  truth  of  this  judgment,  but  certainly  the  remark  has 
great  force. 

Classical  learning  is  an  indispensable  element  of  that  knowledge 
which  gives  power  to  the  individual,  addressing  himself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  many  subjects.  It  is  certainly  power  to  him  who  un- 
dertakes the  study  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
for  they  are  mere  dialects  of  the  Latin,  and  may  be  acquired  by 
the  proficient  in  the  original  in  far  less  time  and  with  more  ease  and 
finish  than  by  others.  The  Latin  lies  behind  them  all  and  contains 
iYi^powtr.  It  is  suited  to  begin  and  form  a  prominent  part  of  a 
course  of  study,  because  nothing  lies  behind  it  Its  power  is  in 
itself 

Besides,  the  study  of  language  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  mathe- 
matics in  developing  the  powers  of  ratiocination.  The  finest  and 
most  effective  mental  discipline  is  furnished  by  it  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ceded. If  language  is  a  philosophical  structure,  and  not  an  arbi- 
trary collection  of  sounds,  the  study  of  its  analysis  must  be  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  and  must  call  the  reasoning  powers  into  exercise. 
The  simple  work  of  classifjdng  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  requiiee 
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the  study  of  the  organs  used  in  their  utterance,  and  is  in  itself  a 
philosophical  investigation.  The  general  classification  of  words, 
together  with  their  various  modifications,  and  the  relations  which 
they  sustain  to  each  other  in  sentential  construction,  can  not  fail  to 
teach  the  laws  of  thought,  because  with  these  laws,  the  laws  of 
expression  must  correspond.  Thus  the  study  of  language  is  the 
study  of  mind.  Language  may  be  compared  to  a  visible  canvas, 
upon  which  every  mental  process  is  distinctly  reflected.  While 
language,  and  clear  language  too,  is  certainly  indispensable  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  which  could  by  no  means  be  develop- 
ed without  it,  it  goes  even  farther,  and  taking  up  thought  where 
the  phjrsical  sciences  leave  it,  peers  forth  into  the  regions  of  the 
metaphysical,  the  immaterial  and  the  spiritual,  opens  fields  invisi* 
ble  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  quaUfies  the  mind  for  the  study  of  its 
own  nature  and  operations.  We  can  never  study  what  is  not  in 
some  way  revealed  for  our  examination.  Now  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  distinctly  reflected  upon  the  language  we  use,  and 
before  this  great  master  portrait,  we  can  sit  and  study  every  stroke 
of  nature's  pencil  at  our  leisure.  The  operations  of  the  mind  are 
distinctly  pictured  before  us,  and  will  submit  to  severe  and  rigid 
analysis.  If  this  is  not  work  for  the  reasoning  powers,  what  is  ? 
And  if  it  is  not  work  that  exalts  and  elevates  man,  what  can  be  ? 
Here  is  a  domain  of  thought,  limited  by  nothing  except  by  the  de- 
fects which  actually  exist  in  language.  To  the  individual,  it  is 
open  just  as  widely  as  his  knowledge  of  language  extends.  Be- 
yond this  he  can  not  go.  His  range  is  circumscribed.  The  more 
we  reflect,  the  more  strongly  we  shall  be  convinced  that  language 
is  as  necessary  to  enable  one  to  understand  his  own  mental  opera- 
tions as  it  is  to  enable  him  to  understand  those  of  others,  and  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  severe  or  important  processes  of 
thought  could  ever  be  carried  on  without  a  medium,  by  which  the 
mind  can  keep  distinctly  in  its  own  view  the  picture  of  its  succes- 
sive steps. 

But  it  was  not  our  design  to  introduce  much  of  metaphysical 
argument.  The  great  point  is,  that  processes  of  thought  discipline 
the  mind,  that  they  can  not  be  conducted  or  understood  even  by  the 
thinker  himself  without  language,  and  that  their  strength,  clear- 
ness and  value  depends  on  the  power  of  language.  If  an  individu- 
al, who  has  no  organic  defect  expresses  his  thoughts  obscurely,  we 
may  be  sure  his  own  mental  operations  are  not  clear  to  himself 
The  study  of  language  is,  therefore,  conducive  as  much  to  the  for-* 

mation  of  clear  and  strong  thinkers  and  intelligent  auditors  as  it  is 
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to  the  fonnation  of  clear  and  powerful  speakers,  and  the  man  «s- 
tensive  the  survey  that  is  taken  of  the  field  of  language,  and  the 
more  pains  that  may  be  taken  to  lay  hold  of  the  force  of  words 
through  their  sources  and  roots,  the  more  fully  this  desirable  end 
will  be  reached.  This  discipline  of  mind  effected  by  the  study  of 
language  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  mental  dis- 
cipline is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  school  instruction. 

But  one  more  question.  Is  language  in  itself  a  teeming  source 
of  thought,  fertile  of  itself  in  the  production  of  enjoyment  to  the 
student?  This  is  a  point  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Thousands 
of  words  contain  storehouses  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  them- 
selves, even  when  out  of  eombination,  and  reward  him  who  tracea 
them  to  their  source,  by  revealing  to  his  delighted  mind  worlds  of 
living  light  and  beauty.  The  study  of  words  is  not  a  popular  pui^ 
suit,  and  many  men  use  them  with  an  entire  unconsciousness  of 
their  deep  significance  and  power.  They  employ  them  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  but  have  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  their  tre- 
mendous latent  strength  and  expressiveness.  As  one  who  walks 
upon  his  field  is  none  the  richer  for  an  exhaustless  mine  of  gold 
that  lies,  unknown  to  him,  beneath  his  feet,  so  he,  who  is  content 
to  restrict  his  conception  of  words  to  the  narrow  limit  of  present 
acceptation,  traverses  a  surface  beneath  which  lie,  hidden  from  his 
sight  and  unexplored,  mines  of  mental  wealth,  diamonds  of  daz- 
zling brilliancy,  ^'  gems  of  purest  ray."  The  language  which  he 
is  constantly  using,  subserves  a  common  purpose,  and  he  could  not 
dispense  with  it,  but  for  aught  more,  it  may  be  compared  to  an  un- 
cultivated tract  of  land,  covered  with  deep  soil,  containing  within 
itself  generous  nutriment  in  abundance,  and  ready,  in  return  for 
labor,  to  send  it  forth  into  the  seed,  the  germ,  the  plant  Dull  as  the 
study  of  single  words  is  regarded  by  many,  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  ideas  of  most  men  are  greatly  limited  by  their  failure  to  investi- 
gate and  lay  hold  of  their  full  derivative  force  and  energy.  And  if 
these  shackles  could  be  thrown  off  for  a  time,  they  would  walk 
forth  with  a  freedom,  which  was  before  unknown.  A  new  creation 
would  spring  up  before  them,  and  a  boundless  domsdn  of  thought, 
that  would  furnish  inexhaustible  sources  of  gratification  to  the 
mind.  But  no  caprice  of  destiny  will  reveal  this  world,  teeming  as 
it  is  with  light  and  instruction.  Like  the  gold  in  the  mine,  like  the 
luxuriant  richness  of  the  soil,  it  is  to  be  made  available  by  indomit- 
able industry  alone.  It  can  never  be  gained  without  a  systematic, 
persevering  course  of  classical  study. 

We  remark  farther  that  language  has  kept  pace  with  ideas,  and 
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that  eveiy  idea  that  was  ever  entertained  by  a  man  aUe  to  speak, 
has'been  thrown  upon  this  great  canvas.  It  has,  doubtless,  kept 
a  faithful  record  of  every  mental  operation  from  the  creation  of 
man  till  the  present,  and  the  language  which  remains  extfint  pre- 
serves to  us,  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  its  sources  and  lay  hold  of 
its  original,  all  the  ideas  of  those  who  made  use  of  its  primary 
elements.  If  it  were  in  our  power  to  obliterate  language  or  any 
portion  of  it,  we  could  and  certainly  would  efiace  for  the  present 
every  idea  which  it  embodies  and  might  very  easily  consign  to  ob- 
livion sciences  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development 

Language  is  a  splendid  fabric,  with  rich  beauties  and  exterwive 
capacities.  Far  more  than  merely  fascinating,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  pmctical,  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
Very  true  indeed  it  is  that  mercantile,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
pursuits  may  be  followed  without  a  knowledge  of  language,  and  to 
some  extent  without  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Men  do 
not  lay  railroads  or  excavate  canals  with  language.  They  do  not 
build  steamboats  or  telegraphs,  lay  stone  walls  or  pave  streets,  plant 
com  and  potatoes,  hoop  wheels  or  shoe  horses,  make  cabinet  ware 
or  take  daguerreotypes  with  language.  Yet  no  science  whatever 
develops  the  mind  to  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  and  none,  in  its 
place,  furnishes  men  with  more  extensive  and  unfailing  resources 
for  tisefulness  and  enjojrment  So  far  from  being  a  vast  chaos  of 
mechanical  and  arbitrary  soimds,  the  structure  has  been  formed  by 
processes  of  the  closest  observation,  the  liveliest  fancy,  the  severest 
reasoning,  and  the  deepest  philosophy.  And  he  who  takes  it  in  its 
perfect  state,  and  applies  himself  to  its  analysis,  will  subject  his 
mind  to  the  most  profitable  discipline,  will  develop  and  strengthen 
his  powers  of  ratiocination,  and  store  his  memory  with  a  treasury 
of  historical  and  scientific  fieicts,  since  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  this,  that  language  has  faithfully  recorded  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  the  history  of  men,  of  politics,  of  na- 
tions, of  changes  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  lives  in  and  is 
impressed  for  all  time  upon  the  words  we  use. 

If  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is  still  insisted  that  undue  jnominence 
is  given  in  our  educational  course  to  the  study  of  classics,  and  that 
other  branches  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  time 
spent  upon  this,  we  answer,  that  if  Mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  suffer  at  all  in  our  system,  the  loss  is  not  occaskmed  by 
the  devotion  paid  to  the  classic  languages,  but  manifestly  by  a 
want  of  devotion  to  any  thing^  by  an  unpardonable  waste  and  trifl- 
ing away  of  time.    There  is  not  time  enough  spent  upon  the  olas- 
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sic  languages  to  detract  at  all  from  what  is  doe  to  other  sidvjeete. 
I  shall  be  borne  out  bj  those  who  know,  in  the  assertion  that  die 
majority  of  college  students  do  not  in  four  years,  spend  altogether 
as  much  as  one  year  in  severe  study  of  the  classics.  Many  fall  far 
short  even  of  this.  If  all  our  college  graduates  had  really  devoted 
themselves  with  laborious  and  persevering  zeal  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  we  should  have  too  many  living  illustiations  of 
their  utility  to  leave  room  for  the  question  now  under  discussion. 
Why  are  our  graduates  supposed  to  have  given  so  much  time  to 
language  at  the  expense  of  their  mathematics  ?  Is  it  because  they 
give  evidence  of  it  in  their  extensive  classical  attainments  ?  How 
many  of  them  know  anything  about  language  ?  And  why  is  it 
that  they  are  not  said  to  have  cultivated  the  mathematics  at  the 
expense  of  language,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  mathematicians 
largely  outnumber  the  linguists  1  Here  is  a  mystery  (hat  needs  to 
be  solved.  Some  host  of  splendid  American  linguists,  who  have 
caused  loss  to  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
science,  by  giving  so  much  time  to  classical  study,  will  have  to  be 
produced,  before  this  ground  can  be  maintained. 

One  or  two  points  remain  to  be  briefly  touched.  It  is  asserted 
that  good  Classical  scholars  are  never  good  for  any  thing  else.  It 
is  enough  in  reply  to  breathe  the  names  of  Webster,  Choate,  and 
Everett.  This  country  has  not  produced  a  large  number  of  very 
eminent  classical  scholars,  but  a  host  of  English  names  could  be 
mentioned  to  refute  this  assertion.  It  is  true,  that  men  who  become 
passionate  lovers  of  classical  study,  frequently  choose  vocations 
which  permit  them  to  indulge  their  favorite  taste.  This  is  equally 
true  of  devotees  to  other  branches.  Nor  if  it  were  otherwise  would 
this  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  pursuits  prove  that  the  study  of 
language  disqualifies  a  man  for  any  vocation  whatever.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  attachment  to 
one  branch,  which  leads  the  devotee  to  cling  to  it  exclusively,  all 
the  attainment  in  langusige  that  can  be  made  tends  to  fit  more  fully 
and  effectually  for  any  calUng  that  he  may  select. 

We  think  a  direct  answer  may  now  be  given  to  the  query 
whether  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  to  remain  without  change 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors ;  whether  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age  is  not  to  leave  its  impress  upon  them.  They  are 
making  progress.  That  progress  however,  does  not  consist  in  a 
change  of  curriculum.  If  the  present  course  of  study  ever  was 
wise,  it  is  wise  now.  The  objects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as 
they  were.    We  do  not  generally  train  boys  with  a  special  refer- 
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ence  to  any  one  vocation  now  more  than  formerly.  We  propose  to 
ourselves  the  same  ends  in  instruction  which  were  proposed  by  our 
forefathers.  If  the  system  progresses  at  all,  it  is  owing  to  truer 
and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  education,  the  substitution  of 
clear,  analytical  processes  of  teaching  in  place  of  the  blunting  and 
senseless  practice  of  impletion.  The  materiaJs  used  are  not  chang- 
ing, but  the  modes  of  using  them  are  improving,  and  in  this  respect, 
the  marph  is  onward  and  forward.  The  importance  of  a  full,  com- 
prehensive course  will  be  generally  acknowledged  as  soon  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  object  of  study  is,  not  to  fill  a  cavity  in  the  head, 
but  to  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind,  to  excite  thought  and  to 
stimulate  inquiry,  to  give  that  knowledge,  which  is  power  ;  that  ( 
courses  of  study  are  valuable  just  so  far  as  these  ends  are  answered  ^ 
by  them,  and  no  farther.  Then  boys  will  study  language,  though 
they  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  farming  ;  mathematics,  even 
when  they  have  determined  upon  a  professional  life ;  history,  though 
they  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  entering  the  political 
arena  ;  chemistry,  botany,  geometry,  astronomy  and  navigation, 
though  they  have  no  idea  of  becoming  physicians,  surveyors, 
almanac  makers  or  sailors.  Boys  will  be  put  to  study  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natural  powers,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  noble 
faculties,  that  they  may  become  men  of  accurate  scholarship,  of 
extensive  and  varied  information,  of  thoughtful  and  investigating 
habits,  of  keen  perception  and  discriminating  forecast,  of  shrewd- 
ness to  detect  the  intentions  of  interested,  selfish  men,  of  courage 
and  ability  to  stand  as  defenders  of  the  pubhc  weal ;  in  short,  of 
that  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  which  ispower. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  close  this  paper  with  an  apology  for  its 
great  length.  Those  who  know  what  an  art  there  is  in  condens- 
ing thought,  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  amid  the  numer- 
ous duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  I  have  not  found  time  to  make 
.  it  shorter.  The  subject  is  boundless.  The  course  of  study  com- 
prises m'any  other  branches,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  an 
undue  value  to  any  of  them.  The  main  object  of  the  paper,  has 
been  to  refute  an  idea  prevalent  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  is  not  practical,  that  much  time  is  thrown 
away  upon  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  laid  aside  in  order  to 
give  more  room  for  the  mathematics  and  physical  science.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  awakening  the  convictions  of  any  in  favor  of 
my  views,  or  have  been  so  happy  as  to  give  any  impulse,  however 
feeble,  to  the  noble  cause  of  classical  learning,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  an  ample  reward. 


in.   b.  DISCUSSION  ON  CLASSICAL  EDUCATIOK. 


The  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cole's  paper  being  in  order: — 

Mr.  Greenleaf  remarked; — As  I  have  but  two  or  three  thoughts  to 
offer  at  all,  I  will  throw  them  out  at  the  commencement  The  first  that 
ha?  struck  me,  is  the  entire  feasibility  and  practicability  of  any  man 
who  chooses,  of  any  age,  becoming  a  classical  scholar.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  there  are  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  worth 
their  thousands — or  were  when  I  left,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  when  I 
return — who  surely  have  business  enough  to  engross  their  attention,  bat 
who  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  each  day  for  study,  allow 
me  to  say,  under  my  own  supervision.  They  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  themselves  from  being  swallowed  up  by  their  business ;  fiir 
the  purpose  of  being  men,  or  rather  of  sustaining  their  development, 
and  to  prevent  a  collapse  from  outside  pressure.  I  think  it  was  said  by 
Cato,  when  caught  studying  Greek  afler  he  was  70  years  of  age,  and 
asked  why  he  did  so,  "  I  am  not  willing  that  my  little  grandchildren 
should  know  more  than  I  do."  He  wished  to  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

With  respect  to  Latin  being  the  key  to  the  modem  languages,  this  b 
literally  true.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  one  acquainted 
with  Latin  to  acquire  Spanish,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  easiest  language 
to  be  learned.  The  pronunciation  any  man  can  learn  in  two  hours. 
Then  there  is  the  French,  which  is  merely  a  dialect;  and  there  is  Italian, 
if  which  is  nothing  but  modern  Latin,  as  every  scholar  kndws.  So  that 
any  one  desires  to  acquire  these  languages,  he  can  do  it  at  his  leisure. 

One  further  remark.  The  saying  is  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  accords  with  the  expe;*ience  of  every  man  who  has  reduced  it  to 
practice,  ^^  As  many  languages  as  a  man  knows,  so  many  times  a  man  is 
he."  There  are  no  two  views  of  any  one  subject  tliat  are  precisely  alike. 
If  one  account  is  given  of  any  thing  by  one  man,  a  second  by  another, 
and  a  third  by  another ;  reading  each  of  these  accounts  will  convey  new 
ideas.  Though  they  may  be  the  same  in  substance,  they  are  different 
in  fact.  There  will  be  two  men  here  to-day:  One  will  go  away  with 
new  thoughts,  with  which  he  will  go  forward  through  life ;  while  the 
other  will  say  that  on  the  whole  it  is  rather  a  prosy  af&lr.  Both  heard 
the  same  things,  but  received  different  impressions.  And  thus  it  will  be 
in  studying  different  languages. 

Bisnop  Potter. — With  regard  to  the  paper  just  read,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  raises  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  questions,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  entertained,  upon  the  whole  subject  of  educatbn ;  not  only  scho- 
lastic education,  but  family,  social,  and  political  educatbn,  and  edacatioo 
in  any  other  relation  in  which  we  may  choose  to  consider  it    If  we  look 
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particdlariy  to  inteUeetual  educatioD,  Mr.  Cole  has  raieed  perhapi  the 
great  quettioa  of  our  day,  the  questioD,  what  is  the  hest  instrameDtality 
in  iDtellectual  development;  and  especially,  what  place  dq  mathematics 
and  the  classics  hold  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  newer  learning. 
I  hope  that  subject  will  be  thoroughly  canvassed  before  we  adjourn. 
No  subject  connected  with  the  development  of  mind  can  be  more  im- 
portant at  this  very  time ;  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  two 
parallel  movements  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  education 
at  the  same  time  and  in  opposite  directions ;  the  one  palpable  to  the 
sight  and  sense,  the  other  impalpable ;  and  yet  the  unobserved  move- 
ment may  be  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  material  instrumentalities,  education  maybe  developing; 
while  in  what  may  be  called  spiritual  instrumentalities,  it  may  be  de- 
teriorating. We  may  be  building  magnificent  school-houses,  enlarging 
the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  increasing  greatly  and  in  the  most  im- 
pressive ways  the  exterior  machinery  of  education ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  the  true  culture  of  the  soul  is  concerned,  we  may  be  retro- 
grading. I  think  that  that  is  the  question  which  especially  concerns  the 
American  people,  and  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation at  this  time. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  department  of  intellect,  and  the  question  opened 
here,  and  which  has  been  discussed  certainly  with  very  great  ability  in 
the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  this  morning,  I  suppose  that  the 
development  of  intellectual  power  is  the  province  of  the  school.  I  speak 
Dot  now  of  other  instrumentalities  of  education,  but  the  development  of 
mind,  of  the  power  of  thinking  is  the  work  of  the  schools.  We  have 
got  that  power ;  and  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  How  shall  it  be  directed  ? 
Shall  the  schools  of  our  country  be  employed  in  the  work  of  making 
magnificent  earth-worms.  That  is  too  probable  unless  you  recognize^ 
lying  back  of  the  question  of  developing  the  mcucimum  of  intellectual 
power,  the  other  question  of  what  is  the  purpose  with  which  that  power 
shall  be  inspired ;  what  shall  be  its  aim  ?  I  think  that  the  school  has 
something  to  do  with  that  question ;  that  the  school  has  another  func- 
tion besides  that  of  developing  intellectual  power.  I  merely  suggest  the 
question  now  for  consideration,  having  no  desire  to  intrude  at  this  time, 
but  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Associatk)n  will  not  adjourn  without 
discussing  that  question,  whether  there  lie  not  back  of  the  intellectual 
function  of  the  school,  a  still  higher  function,  and  one  it  can  reach  and 
perform  without  touching  any  controverted  questiond  of  belief,  as  to  the 
Bible,  religious  traning,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Richards. — There  are  some  thoughts  which  have  occupied  my 
mind  a  good  deal  in  connection  with  this  subject,  more  particularly  bear- 
ing upon  the  latitude  we  now  occupy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
consider  this  subject  thoroughly,  and  see  where  we  are  to  find  the  found- 
ation stones  of  this  important  question.  There  are  some  things  con- 
nected with  moral  educatbn — without  going  into  the  polemical  discussion 
of  the.questkm  to  which  Bishop  Potter  has  ailuded-^which  seem  to  me 
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not  to  be  fully  understood,  with  regard  to  what  may  be  called  moral  die- 
cipline,  and  intellectual  discipline.  Those  great  objects  alluded  to  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest,  will  not  be  ao- 
compliehed  unless  these  first  principles  are  understood,  these  fbundatioo 
stones  found  out.  What  is. moral  discipline  really?  What  is  mental 
discipline  really?  At  another  time,  if  the  Association  will  allow  me,  I 
will  state  more  fully  my  views  upon  these  two  questions. 

Bishop  Potter. — I  understood  Mr.  Cole  to  assume  in  his  paper  that 
the  grand  object  of  school-training  was  the  development  of  mental 
power.  There  would  seem  to  me  to  lie  back  of  that,  another  and  perhapi 
more  important  object, — the  development  of  moral  power,  selAcontrol, 
conscientiousness,  the  establishment  of  certain  habits  which  pertain  quite 
as  much  to  the  will  as  the  intellect — and  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  school  not  sufRciently  considered  at  this  time.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Cole  in  his  own  mind  does  not  ignore  moral  training ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  when  we  come  to  write  upon  the  duties  of  the  school  or  of 
the  teacher,  most  of  us  immediately  fall  off  to  the  intellectual  side,  seems 
to  indicate  that  we  think  more  of  the  development  of  the  intellect  than 
of  the  development  of  the  heart.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  teacher 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  education  should  be  admonifthed  that  there 
is  another  and  a  greater  work  than  that ;  and  a  work  which  is  going  on 
in  the  school,  either  regularly  and  under  our  directions  or  Independently 
of  us ;  for  the  school  is  a  great  moral  seminary,  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  moral  training  for  good  or  for  evil  without  the  eye  and  direction 
of  the  teacher,  or  else  it  is  one  under  his  supervision,  one  where  all  the 
exercises  and  discipline  of  the  school  are  specifically  directed  towards 
the  formation  of  character  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Mr.  Cole. — It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  ex- 
planation. The  paper  which  I  read  this  morning  presents  a  specific 
object.  I  do  not  undervalue  moral  education ;  but  the  whole  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  defend  the  classical  element  of  instruction ;  cmd  my  re- 
marks upon  education  generally  were  merely  intended  as  the  substratum 
of  that  defense.  In  common  with  other  teachers,  I  am  frequently  asked 
the  question,  What  is  the  utility  of  so  much  Latin  and  Greek?  It  so 
happens  that  it  is  my  profession  to  teach  the  classical  languages;  and 
for  many  years  I  have  taught  those  languages  exclusively.  Having 
been  called  upon,  more  than  once,  to  defend  the  classical  element  of 
instruction  against  the  popular  notion  that  it  is  not  useful,  the  whole 
objeci  of  my  paper  was  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  popular  objection,  and 
to  defend  the  classical  element  against  the  popular  notions.  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  moral  element,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
nut  bear  upon  that  point.  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  Association 
values  moral  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  more  strenuously  endeavors 
to  give  such  mstruction  in  connection  witli  his  daily  teachings. 

Dr.  Proudfit  said,  that  knowing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cole  upon  this 
subject,  he  had  not  received  the  same  impression  from  the  paper  as  that 
received  by  Dr.  Potter.    The  question  now  to  be  met  was,  How  shall 
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that  moral  training  be  brought  about?  How  shall  we  reach  the  con- 
science ?  How  shall  we  give  distinction  and  efficacy  to  mora]  training, 
combined  with  mental  training  ?  A  highly  illuminated  powerful  intel- 
lect without  the  guiding  influence  of  moral  principle,  all  looked  upon  as 
a  curse  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  The  only  true  morality 
was  Christian  life,  Christian  principle.  All  practical  teachers  must  have 
asked  themselves  the  question  how  they  could  infuse  a  Christian  life, 
awaken  Christian  sensibilities,  thoughtfulness,  and  devotion,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  mental  training  of  their  pupils.  He  remembered  a 
remark  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  upon  this  very  point  Some 
persons,  he  said,  objected  to  spending  so  much  time  in  classical  training, 
to  the  neglect  of  jnoral  and  religious  culture ;  but  he  maintained  that  a 
conscientious  enlightened  Christian  teacher,  in  the  course  of  classical 
tuition,  could  throw  in  illustrations  and  remarks  which  would  make  a 
profound  impression;  the  more  profound  from  being  incidental.  He 
(Dr.  P.)  thought  all  teachers  must  have  experienced  that,  and  noticed 
that  an  incidental  remark  would  oflen  create  a  greater  impression  than 
one  which  was  merely  ex  profesao.  He  referred  also  to  the  venerable 
Mr.  Stevenson,  a  classical  school-teacher,  who  had  used  various  appli- 
ances, among  others  the  birch,  afler  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  to  make  his 
scholars  learn.  That  teacher  had  united  the  old  fashioned  synthesis 
with  the  modern  analysis ;  he  had  obliged  his  pupils  to  turn  English 
into  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek  into  EngUsh.  He 
had  attained  full  80  years  of  age,  and  had  taught  school  for  at  least  60 
years ;  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vast  numbers  of  his  pupils  in 
the  pulpit,  and  several  of  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
high  judicial  positions,  professors  in  colleges,  and  occupied  in  various 
ways  in  the  great  work  of  general  instruction  and  improvement  Every 
pupil  of  his  must  have  recollected  the  occasional,  apparently  incidental 
but  still  very  impressive  and  effectual  remarks  uttered  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  the  course  of  classical  education.  Dr.  P.  also  referred  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  an  eminent  scientific  teacher  in  New  York,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  throwing  in  a  remark  addressed  to  the  con- 
science and  the  heart,  remarks  which  he  had  afterwards  the  great  satis- 
faction to  know  were  received  with  great  benefit  In  the  wonderful 
analogies  of  language,  revealing  to  us  moral  and  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions no  less  wonderful  than  those  planetary  orbits  expounded  on  the 
previous  evening  by  Prof.  Loomis,  might  easily  be  found  occasion  for 
allusion  to  the  Divine  wisdom  displayed  in  their  arrangement  It  was 
a  fact  that  profound  learning  had  many  great  uses ;  that  classical  learn- 
ing had  shed  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  pages  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Even  the  verbal  coincidences  were  sometimes  very  striking,  illustrating 
great  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  or  giving  expansion,  beauty,  and 
clearness  to  our  conception  of  a  Scripture  word.  In  the  introduction 
of  Trench's  charming  little  work,  "  The  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," it  was  remarked  that  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are  the 
ekmentfl  of  Christie  theology.    These  words  were  aometimes  wonder- 
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fully  explained  to  our  apprehension  by  a  verbal  coinddeDce  witfl  Ae 
classics.  As  a  single  instance,  he  would  mention  the  word  ''ligliL" 
Where  our  Saviour  says,  '^  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  a  Gtennan  com- 
mentator says  that  he  calls  himself  the  light  of  the  world  because  he  b 
the  teacher  of  the  world.  But  in  classical  authors  the  same  word  might 
be  found  used  in  a  sense  giving  infinitely  more  expression  and  force  to 
the  word.  Thus  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  Medea  says,  "  I  put  to  death,  dbc, 
and  brought  you  saving  lights  So  Homer  speaks  of  those  who  broke 
through  the  phalanx  of  tlie  enemy,  and  gave  "  light "  to  their  country 
men.  "Light?"  It  is  deliverance ;  it  is  salvation,  said  Dr.  P.,  even  to 
the  apprehension  of  u  classical  writer ;  and  clothed  with  this  beauty  and 
splendor,  it  really  gives  us  a  far  nobler,  more  impressive,  grander  idea 
of  the  inspired  saying,  '*  I  am  tlie  light  of  the  world,"  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  any  professed  commentator  merely  sitting  down  to  explain  it 
without  reference  to  the  classics.  • 

Here  were  also  very  wonderful  traditional  coincidences,  between  the 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture  and  the  Pagan  accounts.  Going  back  to  the 
very  chaos  which  the  Scripture  declares  to  have  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  formless  and  void  condition  of  matter  was  described  by 
Hesiod  in  words  most  marvelously  corresponding.  Thus  the  deluge  is 
described  by  a  Latin  poet  in  words  remaricably  coincident  with  Scriptore. 
Horace  had  spoken  also  of  the  bow.  fixed  by  Jove  in  the  sky  as  a  sign ; 
almost  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Scripture  account, 
'^  Behold  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you." 
By  these  fragmentary  recollections  of  original  facts  which  had  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  might  derive  won- 
derful confirmation  of  Scripture  history.  These  wonderful  traditions  in 
regard  to  the  general  deluge,  to  be  found  in  classical  authors,  seemed  to 
him  no  less  surprising  and  convincing  than  the  evidences  found  in  the 
crusts  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  classics  might  be  constantly  used  as  a 
means  of  moral  invigoration  of  the  minds  of  youth.  Even  the  moral 
conceptions  of  heathenism  were  frequently  so  distinct  and  so  admirably 
corresponding  to  the  divine  revelation  as  to  afibrd  a  very  striking  com- 
mentary upon  the  words  of  the  apostle — '^  Their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."  Some  had  thought  that 
the  moral  revelations  of  the  heathens  were  sufficient  of  themselves;  but 
Mr.  Locke  had  admirably  answered  that  objection  to  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  by  saying  that  those  moral  perceptions  were  forceless,  whkh 
had  no  adequate  sanction ;  cmd  that  Christianity,  by  giving  to  them  an 
iidequate  sanction,  had  shown  its  absolute  necessity.  He  had  thrown 
out  these  hints  to  show  how  wide  was  the  field  of  moral  illustration 
opened  to  the  classical  teacher,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  pupil. 

Bishop  Potter. — Dr.  Proudfit  had  struck  a  very  useful  and  very  rich 
vein,  which  I  hope  may  be  illustrated  still  further  hereafter.  He  hdk 
shown  how  classical  education  may  be  made  a  great  means  for  moral  edu- 
cation.  He  is  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him  redtd, 
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and  recite  so  well  To-morrow  I  shall  call  him  out  again ;  for  as  a  pro- 
feiaor  of  classical  education  he  is  bound  to  show  us  not  only  that  it  is 
good  and  useful,  but  why  it  is  not  better.  We  have  known  many  young 
men  who  have  been  taught  the  classics  in  our  colleges,  and  yet  can  not 
translate  their  own  diplomas.  That  being  the  condition  of  our  colleges— 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  college  with  which  he  is  connected,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  better  there — ^we  not  only  want  to  know  in  the  abstract  that 
the  classics  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  that  way,  but  practically 
that  they  are  better  employed  in  teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Cole,  I  am  gratified  that  he  omitted 
to  speak  of  moral  education,  merely  because  it  did  not  relate  to  the  spe- 
cific object  he  had  in  view.  As  he  seemed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
educatbn,  I  supposed  that  he  intended  to  cover  the  entire  ground ;  and 
I  therefore  regretted  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  function  of  the  school, 
he  did  not  more  specifically  confine  himself  to  intellectual  development. 
When  I  spoke  of  moral  training  I  had  not  so  much  reference  to  moral 
teaching,  as  to  the  inevitable  moral  effect  which  the  school  must  have 
over  the  child,  either  for  good  or  for  evil  When  the  school  is  well 
taught,  and,  may  I  not  venture  to  add,  well  prayed  for,  such  an  institu- 
tk»  becomes  in  itself  per  se  a  great  moral  teacher.  Every  part  of  the 
exercises  of  that  school  goes  into  the  very  soul  of  the  child  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discipline.  It  educates  him  in  punctuality;  insubordination; 
in  appreciation  of  others,  not  merely  of  the  teacher,  but  of  all  by  whom 
he  is  sorrounded ;  in  the  great  art  of  finding  out  the  relations  which  he 
sustains  towards  those  with  whom  he  associates,  and  the  duties  growing 
oat  of  those  relations;  it  educates  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his 
heart  Hence  the  infinite  importance  of  placing  the  school  under  the 
directk>n  of  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  trained  and  devebped.  As  is 
the  master,  so  will  be  the  school.  If  the  master's  whole  soul  is  educated 
and  developed,  if  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  his  intellect  is 
cultivated,  the  consequence  is  that  influences  transpire  through  him  to 
his  pupils,  every  hour  of  the  day ;  not  involved  in  teaching,  but  of  all 
ioflaences  most  powerful  because  uncmiscious,  and  therefore  accepted 
by  the  pupil  as  perfectly  honest  Reading  is  regarded,  all  the  world 
over,  as  more  or  less  formal ;  and  is  not  supposed  to  represent  the  real 
animus  of  the  man  who  speaks ;  but  when  he  comes  to  act  in  those 
thousand  minute  ways  in  which  the  teacher  is  brought  before  his  school, 
especially  in  the  operations  of  the  school,  then  he  does  show  what  spirit 
he  is  of,  and  the  living  example  he  holds  up  before  his  pupils  day 
by  day  is  a  great  power  for  good.  It  seems  tp  me  that  we  shall  never 
ddly  appreciate  the  function  of  the  school,  until  we  admit  this  one  truth, 
that  education  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  what  the  teacher  says  as 
upon  what  the  teacher  is. 
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The  present  system  of  public  education  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  grown  up  from  a  single  school  opened  in  1818,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  until  it  embraced  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1854,  two  himdred  and  eighty-eight  schools,  under 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  teachers,  with  fifty-two  thousand 
and  seventy-three  pupils,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
schools  were  divided  into  forty-two  unclassified  [composed  of  schol- 
ars of  all  ages]  schools ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Primary  schools ; 
thirty-five  Secondary  schools;  fifty-five  Grammar  schools;  one 
Normal  school  for  female  teachers ;  and  one  Central  High  School, 
for  boys. 

The  Central  High  School  was  estabUshed  in  1837 ;  but  was  re- 
organized on  a  broad  and  liberal  plan  in  1839,  submitted  by  A.  D. 
Bache,  LL.  D.,  then  president  of  Girard  College.  Since  that  date, 
its  corps  of  professors,  its  number  of  students,  and  its  course  of 
studies  has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  has  assumed  in  public 
estimation,  the  rank,  and  received  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsly- 
vania,  the  distinctive  attributed  of  a  college.  Provision  is  made  for 
six  hundred  pupils,  who  are  admitted  after  completing  the  studies 
of  the  Graiijimar  schools,  and  after  passing  satisfactorily  a  pro- 
scribed, and  rigidly  conducted  examination. 

When  the  building  now  occupied  for  the  High  School  was  erec- 
ted in  1838,  the  location  was  comparatively  quiet  and  retired.  The 
extension  of  business  westward,  and  the  heavy  drayage  that  conse- 
quently takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  have  since  ren- 
dered it  noisy  and  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  literary  institution. 
Besides  this,  the  building  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  school  after  the  increase  of  its  members  to  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  students.  With  a  prospect,  moreover,  of  a  still  greater 
increase,  it  became  obvious  that  a  new  building  would  be  needed 
sooner  or  later.  Fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  became  desirous  of  purchasing  the  premises  for 
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a  depot,  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1853,  the  propertj  was  sold  U{ 
them  for  the  sum  of  945,000.  With  this  sum  the  contiollen  jno- 
ceeded  forthwith  to  purchase  a  site,  and  to  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  elsewhere.  The  lot  procured  for  this  purpoae  is 
in  Spring  Garden,  on  the  east  side  of  Broad-street  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  front  on  Broad-street,  by  ninety-five  feet  deep, 
having  Green-street  for  a  boundary  on  the  north,  and  Brandywine- 
street  on  the  south. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  Slat  of 
May,  1853,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  presence  of  the  Con- 
trollers, Professors,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  In  preparing 
for  this  ceremony,  the  Building  Committee  removed  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  old  building,  which  was  laid  in  1837.  The  jar  in- 
side was  found  to  contain  water,  and  the  documents  in  a  state  of 
pulp. 

The  present  edifice  finished,  and  furnished  was  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  its  erection  by  appropriate  exercises  on  the  28th  of 
June.  1854.  The  entire  cost  of  the  lot,  building,  and  furniture  of 
every  kind  was  about  975,000.     The  cost  of  the  lot  was  917,000. 

The  building  is  constructed  throughout  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  good  materials,  and  with  a  main  reference  to  utility  rather 
than  ornament,  although  the  latter  has  not  been  altogether  lost 
sight  of  The  walls  throughout  are  built  hollow,  to  prevent  damp- 
ness ;  the  outside  walls  and  those  on  each  side  of  the  transverse 
hall  have  an  average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches,  while  those 
separating  the  various  class  rooms  have  a  thickness  of  thirteen 
inches.  The  exterior  is  built  of  the  best  quality  of  pressed  brick. 
The  plainness  of  the  extended  facade  is  relieved  by  projections  and 
recesses  in  the  line  of  the  outer  wall,  by  a  horizontal  line  of  marble 
work  separating  the  first  story  from  those  above,  by  a  large  main 
entrance  in  the  middle,  by  the  cornice,  and  by  the  dome  of  the  ob- 
servatory above.  Though  simple  in  design,  and  constructed  in  an 
economical  manner,  the  building  presents  externally  quite  an  orna- 
mented appearance. 

The  observatory  is  built  upon  two  piers  of  solid  masonry.  These 
piers  stand  isolateil  from  all  the  rest  of  the  structure,  being  inclosed 
within  the  walls  on  each  sitle  of  the  front  entrance.  They  are 
sixteen  feet  wide  by  two  and  u  half  feet  thick,  and  extend  upwards, 
without  umterial  change,  from  below  the  foundation  to  the  top  of 
the  thinl  stor\'.  There  thev  are  connected  by  iron  girders,  and  on 
these  ginlere  the  instruments  rest.  The  dome  of  the  observatory 
rests  upon  the  other  walls  of  the  building,  and  has  no  connection 
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with  the  pieiB  that  are  used  to  support  the  instruments.  The 
height  of  the  floor  of  the  observatory  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, is  eighty-two  feet. 

Throughout  the  building,  careful  provision  has  been  made  for 
light.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the 
plans.  The  windows  are  all  large,  and  are  as  closely  placed  as  a 
due  regard  to  the* strength  of  the  walls  would  permit.  Four  out  of 
six  of  the  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  are  corner  rooms,  admitting 
light  from  two  sides.  The  large  lecture-room  on  the  first  floor,  is 
lighted  on  three  sides. 

There  are  two  main  stairways,  one  at  each  end  of  the  large  hall. 
That  in  front  runs  in  a  well,  from  the  first  floor  to  the  arch  of  the 
observatory.  That  in  the  rear  likewise  runs  in  a  well  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  third.  The  building  has  also  a  double  flight  of  stairs 
in  the  rear,  connecting  the  main  hall  with  the  basement,  a  double 
flight  of  outside  stairs  into  the  basement  from  each  end  of  the 
building,  and  a  small  stairway  connecting  the  chemical  laboratory 
with  the  class-room  above.  The  main  stairways  are  ^11  six  feet 
wide,  each  stair  having  a  rise  of  seven,  and  a  tread  of  twelve 
inches.  The  door  into  the  main  entrance  in  front,  is  a  folding-door, 
eight  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  That  in  the  rear  is  also 
folding,  eight  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.  The  main  entrance 
into  the  lecture-room  is  likewise  a  double  door,  seven  feet  wide. 
The  class-rooms  are  all  severally  connected  by  doors,  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  main  hall.  These  doors  are  all  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  building  thus  has  admirable  faciUties 
for  the  movements  of  the  classes,  as  well  as  for  being  instantly 
cleared  in  case  of  panic. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  exceeding  simple.  It  is  in 
shape  an  oblong  parallelogram,  fronting  lengthwise  on  Broad-street, 
being  one  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy-two  deep.  There  are  three 
stories  besides  the  basement.  The  plan  in  each  story  is  nearly  the 
same.  A  hall,  sixteen  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  dividing  the 
building  on  each  floor  into  two  equal  parts ;  these  parts  are  again 
severally  subdivided  by  walls  running  north  and  south,  into  three 
rooms,  averaging  thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty-two.  This  gives  six 
rooms  on  a  floor,  except  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  whole  of  the 
ix>rth  side  is  reserved  for  a  lecture-room.  The  lecture-room  on  the 
fust  floor  is  sixty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  six  hundred  persons. 

The  height  of  the  several  stories,  in  the  dear  both  of  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  is  as  follows :  the  basement  story  ten  feet ;  the  first 
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story  twenty  feet  three  inches ;  the  second  story  sixteen  fret  mx 
inches ;  the  third  story  sixteen  feet.  The  basement  in  front  is  five 
feet  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  curbstone ;  and,  as  the  lot 
descends  considerably  in  the  rear,  the  basement  id,  on  an  aveiage, 
more  than  one-half  above  ground.  It  is  divided  into  six  rooitas,  with 
a  transverse  hall,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  stories  above,  the  rooms 
being  intended  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  clothes-room,  wash-room, 
storage,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  important  matter  of  heating  and  ventilation,  two 
methods  engaged  the  attention  of  the  controllers.  The  first  was, 
to  generate  all  the  heat  in  one  large  chamber  in  the  centre,  and 
send  it  thence,  north  and  south,  to  the  ends  of  the  building.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  was  the  difficulty  of  producing,  in  connection 
with  it,  a  proper  ventilation.  To  secure  good  ventilation  in  an 
apartment,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  current  through  it.  The 
air  must  be  brought  in  at  one  end  and  carried  out  at  the  other  end. 
The  ventiducts  for  carrying  off  the  air,  after  it  has  been  used,  must 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  opposite  to  the  warm  flues  by  which  the 
pure  air  is  introduced ;  consequently,  if  the  hot  air  chamber  wera 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  ventiducts  would  have  to 
be  in  the  extreme  ends.  But  the  end  wails,  in  a  building  standing 
apart  from  others,  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere, 
are  naturally  colder  than  those  in  the  centre ;  they  would  conse- 
quently chill  the  ventiducts,  and  thereby  greatly  impair  their  effi- 
ciency in  carrying  off  the  foul  air. 

Besides  this,  in  order  that  the  ventiducts  may  be  perfectly  relia- 
ble in  all  weathers,  it  is  necessary  that  some  artificial  means  should 
be  used  for  increasing  the  current  by  rarifying  the  air  within  them. 
This  is  ordinarily  done  by  introducing,  within  the  ventiduct,  a  jet  of 
burning  gas,  or  a  small  stove.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  such  an 
apparatus  is  greatly  increased  by  multiplying  the  number  of  places 
where  it  must  be  applied.  It  was,  therefore,  very  desirable,  that  the 
ventiducts  should  be  all  brought  together  hito  one  general  tube  be- 
fore going  out  of  the  roof  One  good  fire  maintained  within  it 
would  then  suffice  for  the  whole  building.  But  this  arrangement 
would  be  impracticable  if  the  warm-air  flues  were  to  radiate  from 
the  centre,  and  the  ventiducts  be  placed  at  the  extremities. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  take  the  other  method,  namely, 
to  centralize  the  ventilating  apparatus,  and  generate  the  heat  at  the 
extremities.  ,  This  is  done  by  four  of  the  largest  size  furnaces,  two 
being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  the  heat  sent  inwards 
towards  the  centre.     This  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  hot  m 
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flues,  which  are  all  placed  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
several  apartments.  The  ventiducts  being  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
these  apartments,  all  occur  in  the  two  that  line  the  central  hall, 
and  are  all  brought  together  into  two  fire  proof  apartments  in  the 
loft,  seven  feet  square,  known  as  ventilating  chambers.  Into  each 
of  these  is  placed  a  large  coal  stove,  and  from  the  top  is  a  large 
cylindrical  exit  tube,  surmounted  by  an  Emerson  ventilating  cap. 
By  means  of  the  stove  in  the  ventilating  chamber,  a  large  amount 
of  heat  may  be  generated,  and  an  impetus  may  be  given  to  the 
ascending  current  to  any  extent  that  is  desired. 

This  part  of  the  arrangement  is  deemed  especially  important.  In 
xlear,  cold,  weather,  when  the  furnaces  are  in  action,  and  a. current 
of  warm  air  is  constantly  setting  into  one  extremity  of  an  apart- 
ment, it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  an  ascending  exit 
current  from  the  other  end.  The  air  is  forced  into  the  ventiduct  by 
the  constant  pressure  from  the  other  end.  Moreover,  it  enters  the 
ventiduct  already  warmer  than  the  external  air.  The  ventiduct  it- 
self becomes  warmed ;  and  so  the  current,  once  established,  per- 
petuates itself.  But  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  operation,  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  takes  place.  And  yet,  this  occurs  precisely  in  those 
parts  of  the  year,  when  ventilation  in  a  school-room  is  most  needed, 
viz :  in  moderate  weather,  when  it  is  not  warm  enough  to  open  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  yet  not  cold  enough  to  maintain  a  fire. 
At  such  times,  the  stove  in  the  loft,  acting  directly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  ventiduct,  will  at  all  times  create  an  ascending  current, 
sucking  the  foul  air  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  several  apartments, 
and  thereby  causing  fresh  air  to  enter  from  the  other  extremities. 
The  position  of  the  windows,  directly  opposite  the  ventiducts,  gives 
a  special  facility  for  this  purpose,  when  the  furnaces  &tfi  not  in  ac- 
tion. The  windows,  at  such  times,  take  the  place  of  the  warm  air 
flues  in  supplying  a  stream  of  fresh  air. 

The  following  additional  particulars  may  be  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  flues  are 
all  made  large,  both  those  for  the  admission,  and  those  for  the  exit 
of  the  air.  In  the  class  rooms,  which  are  thirty-eight  feet  by 
twenty-two,  the  warm  air  flues  average  one  and  one-sixth  square 
feet,  and  the  ventiducts  two  and  one-third  square  feet.  In  all  the 
rooms,  the  warm  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  floor ;  and  the  ordinary  open- 
ing for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  is  also  on  the  level  with  the  floor 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  as  to  sweep  constantly  the  lower  str& 
turn  of  air,  in  which  the  pupil  is  immersed.  The  ventiducts  are  also 
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supplied  with  openings  at  the  ceiling,  to  be  used,  not  in  oidumiji 
but  whenever  needed,  to  get  rid  of  excessive  heat  In  reckoning 
the  advantages  of  the  building,  in  respect  to  pure  air,  especial  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  commendable  height  of  the  ceilings. 
Each  apartment  has  a  large  volume  of  air  at  its  disposal,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  its  floor ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  air  of  a  room 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  is  much  more  rapidly  vitiated  than  that  of 
one  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  average  allowance  of  atmos* 
phere  allowed  to  each  pupil  is  three  hundred  and  forty-three  cubic 
feet,  equal  to  an  area  of  seven  feet  souare  in  a  room  whose  ceiling 
is  only  seven  feet  high. 


IV.   b.  REMARKS  ON  PROP.  HARTS  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  HIQH  SCHOOL 

Prof.  Bache  said,  that  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Association,  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  elaborate  paper 
of  Prof.  Hart  Having  had  another  institution  already  organized,  so 
that  they  knew  by  their  own  experience  what  their  wants  were,  the 
greatest  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  new  building  to  adapt 
it  to  meet  those  wants  ;  and  while  discarding  ornament,  their  plain 
simple  structure  seemed  to  combine  all  the  material  requisites  for  the 
important  institution  over  which  Prof.  Hart  presided.  In  listening  to 
the  minute  account  of  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  he  had  re- 
cognized with  much  pleasure,  several  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  as  the  result  of  their  own  observation  of  what  was 
required.  There  were  some  questions  of  school  architecture,  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  particularly  respecting  ventilation  and  warming,  which 
might  now  be  solved  by  Prof  Hart ;  and  he  trusted  he  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  the  necessary  experiments  had  been  made.  He  would 
ask  in  regard  to  the  ventilating  tubes,  which  have  an  opening  both  at 
the  bottom  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rooms,  whether  any  experiments 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  either  place 
was  preferable  to  the  other,  or  under  which  both  might  be  employed. 

Prof.  Hart,  replied  in  the  negativa  To  ascertain  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  current  under  different  circumstances,  required  special 
aparatus  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  made  any  satisfactory  experiments  of 
that  kind  ;  but  hoped  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

Prof.  Bache,  remsurked  that  this  was  a  curious  as  well  as  important 

subject    Knowing  the  rarefaction  of  the  impure  gas  by  heat,  we  might 

suppose  that  we  could  calculate  a  priori  its  position.    But  partly  in 

consequence  of  its  diffusion,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  varied 
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correnta,  we  could  not  tell  where  we  should  find  it  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  making  some  direct  experiments  with  regard  to  ventilation  from 
the  floor,  and  ventilation  from  the  ceiling.  Then  as  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ventilating  tubes ;  they  might  be  too  large,  as  well  as  too  small ; 
so  that  the  size  of  the  maximum  useful  efiect  was  a  desirable  subject 
for  investigation.  He  referreei  also  to  the  error  sometimes  fallen  into 
by  builders  that  by  increasing  the  length  of  a  horizontal  flue  the  draft 
was  increased  ;  whereas  it  would  be  actually  diminished  by  the  resist- 
ance from  friction. 

Prof.  Hart  stated,  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  properly  ar- 
ranging and  proportioning  the  ventilating  flues,  that  when  he  had  ex- 
plained to  the  carpenter  the  unusual  extent  of  the  flues  which  they  re- 
quired in  the  High  School  building,  he  had  got  the  idea  that  wherever 
he  could  put  up  an  additional  flue,  it  would  be  a  special  fhvor ;  and  so 
had  put  up  an  extra  series  of  flues  in  the  east  and  west  wings  of  rooms, 
supposing  that  at  least  they  would  do  no  harm.  But  when  the  fire  was 
built,  Prof  H.,  had  found  a  fine  draft  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  build- 
ing, while  upon  the  other  side  the  foul  air  was  blowing  down  in  every 
room.  The  next  day,  the  wind  having  changed,  the  drafl  was  upon  die 
western  i^de,  while  the  foul  air  was  pouring  down  in  all  the  eastern 
rooms.  Upon  boarding  up  all  these  unnecessary  flues,  this  counter 
current  was  prevented,  and  there  was  always  a  sufficient  draft  upon 
both  sides  of  the  building. 

In  the  ventilation  of  basement  rooms,  it  seemed  to  him  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  ventilation  provided  for  the  bottom  of 
the  room.  Carbonic  acid  gas  being  specifically  heavier  than  common 
air,  and  sinking  to  the  fioor  as  soon  as  the  room  is  cooled,  there  must 
necessarily  be  in  basement  rooms,  especially  where  the  only  exit  is  by 
ascending  stairs,  a  layer  of  impure  gas  resting  upon  the  floor,  which 
may  only  be  temporarily  disturbedby  our  wading  through  it,  and  which 
children  in  thoise  rooms  must  necessarily  breathe.  The  result  would  be 
the  same,  although  in  a  mitigated  form,  as  in  the  Italian  grotto  where 
a  man  could  walk  without  injury,  but  where  a  dog  could  not  enter  with- 
out sufibcation. 

Dr.  Lambert  inquired,  whether  any  facts  had  been  determined  as  to 
the  comparative  healthfulness  of  heating  apartments  by  heat  radiated 
or  by  heat  generated  in  the  apartment 

Prop.  Hart  said,  that  he  could  not  answer  the  question  categorical- 
ly, not  having  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  use  of  heat  generated  in 
the  apartment.  He  proceeded  to  state  facts  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  High  School,  who  heui  formerly  been  much 
troubled  with  severe  colds  threatening  pulmonary  consumption,  but  who 
appeared  to  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health  ;  a  result  which  Prof 
H.  attributed  to  the  superior  mode  of  ventilating  and  warming  the  High 
School  building. 

Dr.  Lambert,  referred  to  cases  where  the  use  of  radiated  heat,, 
broaglit  from  furnaces,  had  heea  supposed  to  cause  injurious  effects. 
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Prof.  Hart,  suggested  that  the  cause  mig^t  have  been  that  the 
iron  of  the  furnace  with  which  the  heated  air  warn  brought  in  contact  had 
been  heated  to  redness.  If  Chilson's  or  some  similar  furnace  were  used, 
which  perhaps  could  not  possibly  be  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  if  the 
hot  air  flues  were  sufficiently  capacious,  so  that  large  supplies  of  warm 
air  might  be  introduced  instead  of  small  ^ets  of  hot  air,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  injure  the  health. 

Dr.  ProudfiTj  referred  to  the  satisfaction  which  Culver's  furnace  had 
given  the  Free  Academy  at  New  York  ;  and  stated  the  benefit  which 
he  had  personally  derived  from  its  use. 

Mr.  Cooke,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  benefit  which  a  member  of 
his  own  family  had  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  furnace. 

Mr.  Barnard — having  been  called  on,  remarked — that  he  had  not 
earlier  taken  part  in  this  discussion,  simply  because  his  own  views  on 
the  principles  of  School  Architecture  were  pretty  well  known,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  already  been  so  well  said,  in  commenda- 
tion of  this  structure  which  has  been  so  admirably  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed by  Prof  Hart  He  thought  so  much  of  these  plans,  and  of  this 
school,  that  he  had  already  helped  to  give  to  an  account  of  them  a  cii^ 
culation  of  over  15,000  copies.  The  school  itself,  from  its  reorganization 
by  Prof.  Bache,  in  1839,  has  been  one  of  the  standing  arguments  with 
him  in  favor  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  of  our  country,  and  he  was  rejoiced  that  the  school  was 
now  domiciled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  usefulness  and  its  position. 
For  a  school  organized  on  this  plan,  there  is  no  building  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  which  the  now  recognized  principlM 
of  school  architecture  are  so  thoroughly  carried  out  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  apparatus,  and  means  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilation,  if 
properly  watched,  will  prove  entirely  adequate  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  comfort,  and  successful  labor  on  tlie  part  of  pupib  and  teach- 
ers— a  consummation  now  rarely  reached  even  in  many  of  the  recently 
erected  and  most  costly  school  buildings. 


V.  UNITED  STATES  COAST  SURVEY. 

NOnCK  OF  THE  TIBIT  OF  THE   AMKRICAN    ABBOCIATION  FOR  THB   ADYANCBMBNT 
OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE   COAST  BUKVET  OFFICE. 


The  Association  having  been  invited  to  visit  the  OfHce  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  a  large  number  of  its  members  inspected  that 
establishment  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Bache,  the  head  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  of  Capt  Benham,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Assistant 
in  charge  of  the  Office. 

It  is  in  this  office  that  the  results  of  the  different  field-operations  of 
the  survey  are  collected  and  combined  to  form  those  charts,  the  useful- 
ness, accuracy,  and  beauty  of  which,  have  met  with  so  much  acknowl- 
edgment at  home  and  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  vari- 
ous functions  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  organized  into  different  branches 
or  divisions ;  these  were  visited  successively  by  the  association. 

In  the  cornpuling  division^  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  head- 
lands, light-houses,  and  other  marked  points  on  the  coast  are  calculated 
from  the  astronomical  observations  and  triangulations  made  in  the  field. 
Here  everything  is  reduced  to  an  admirable  system  of  forms  and  checks, 
leaving  no  chance  for  errors  to  remain  undetected. 

In  the  drawing  division^  the  topographical  and  hydrographical  sur- 
veys, based  on  the  data  obtained  by  the  computers,  are  united  into  charts, 
showing  the  shore  line  and  all  topographical  features  of  the  land,  such 
as  hills,  woods,  fields,  houses,  roads,  dec,  and  tlie  depth  of  water,  rocks, 
shoals,  and  the  general  configuration  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  field-sur- 
veys are  generally  made  on  a  scale  of  one-ten  thousandth  part  of  mat- 
ter, (about  six  inches  to  the  mile ;)  large  enough  to  admit  of  every  ob- 
ject of  note,  being  distinctly  represented.  In  the  office  tkey  are  drawn 
on  various  reduced  scales,  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  on  copper, 
which  is  done  in  the  engraving  divisions.  There,  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  work,  economy  of  time  and  perfection  of  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  division  of  labor.  Each  engraver  performs  that  portion  of 
the  work  for  which  by  talent  or  acquirement  he  is  best  fitted;  the  plate 
passing  successively  into  different  hands,  the  hill-shading  (which  most 
determines  the  artistic  character  of  the  plate ;)  the  woods,  the  sand,  the 
lettering  are  done  by  persons  who  have  great  proficiency  in  the  several 
styles,  thus  securing  the  very  highest  character  of  art 

The  Electrotype  division  of  the  office,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
pobllcatioD  of  the  Coast  Survey  charts.  By  the  galvano-plaster  pro- 
cess, that  new  eind  wonderful  art  by  which  metals  are  transferred  and 
moukled  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  casts  are  taken  in  copper  from  the 
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engraved  plates  on  which  the  engraving  appears  raised,  of  ooune.  From 
such  a  cast  or  mould,  any  number  of  plates  may  again  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  process  of  galvano-piaster  deposition,  corresponding  in  Uw 
minutest  particular  to  the  original  engraved  plates,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  archives,  while  the  charts  are  printed  from  the  electrotype  copies. 
The  cost  of  reproducing  the  latter  whenever  they  become  sensibly  worn 
being  inconsiderable,  none  but  perfect  impressions  are  ever  issued. 

The  printing  of  the  charts  also  forms  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  is  performed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  as  an  examination 
of  any  of  the  maps  will  show. 

There  are  depots  for  the  sale  of  the  Coast  Survey  charts  in  all  the 
principal  ports,  and  they  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  which  are 
calculated  merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  The  charts 
arc  besides  freely  distributed,  on  application  of  the  respective  members 
of  Congress,  to  all  educational  and  literary  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  strict  economy  with  which  the  Coast  Survey  is  conducted,  and 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  successive  National  legislatures, 
and  approved  by  increased  appropriations,  is  evidenced  to  the  visitor  by 
the  appearance  of  its  office  of  publication.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  extreme  frugality  of  its  accommodations ;  here  are  no  handsome 
mahogany  desks,  no  arm-chairs,  no  carpets — plain  pine  tables,  common 
wooden  chairs,  uncarpeted  floors  in  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose — every- 
thing denotes  the  strong  business  character  of  the  establishment,  when 
all  available  means  are  applied  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

The  phenomena  of  the  tides  as  recorded  by  many  simultaneous  obser 
vations  on  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  are  dis- 
cussed and  investigated  in  the  tidal  division  of  the  Coast  Survey  Of' 
flee,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  Prof  Bache. 
This  subject  is  one  of  as  high  scientific  interest  as  of  practical  import- 
ance ;  the  highest  powers  of  analysis  are  required  correctly  to  interpret 
the  observations  and  refer  them  to  their  causes,  by  which  means  alone 
it  will  be  possible  to  predicate  with  certainty  the  stage  of  tide  at  any 
time  for  particular  localities — a  result  of  paramount  value  to  navigation, 
and  which,  when  attained,  will  of  itself  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
Coast  Survey. 

This  great  national  work,  has  within  the  last  ten  years  reached  an 
expansion  which  is  calculated  to  lead  rapidly  to  the  attainment  of  the 
most  important  results,  and  to  its  final  completion.  Proposed  as  early 
as  1807,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  it  failed  of  being  prosecu- 
ted on  account  of  political  disturbances  of  that  period  and  the  subsequent 
war.  Revived  afler  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  undertaking  did  not  meet 
with  the  continued  support  of  Congress.  But,  when  in  1833,  the  plan 
was  broached  again,  the  want  of  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Coast,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  coasting-maps  had  been  so  sensibly  felt  that  the 
work  was  authorized  on  an  adequate  scale,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Prof  F.  R.  Hassler,  who  successfully  prosecuted  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1843.    The  progress  at  first  was  necessarily  dow ; 
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nMithodi  liad  to  be  devised,  meaiw  created,  araifltants  trained;  the  fun- 
damental portions  of  the  work,  barren  in  immediate  practical  results,  but 
vital  to  the  correctness  of  the  work  had  to  be  executed  in  advance  to  a 
certain  extent,  before  results  of  practical  value  to  navigation  could  be 
obtained.  A  near  sighted  utilitarianism  among  members  of  Congress, 
unable  to  see  the  important  practical  results  that  were  to  spring  from 
the  system  adopted,  oden  cramped  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  survey, 
and  harassed  its  chief.  His  successor,  the  present  Superintendent,  has 
largely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  under  his  auspices  in- 
creased appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  operations 
of  the  survey  have  been  so  extended  as  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
in  all  the  states  and  territories  contiguous  to  the  ocecm.  From  New 
Hampshire,  to  North  Carolina,  the  survey  is  very  nearly  completed,  and 
charts  have  been  published  of  the  most  important  harbors,  approaches 
and  dangers  on  all  parts  of  the  coast 

While  the  principal  objects  of  the  survey  are  universally  appreciated, 
its  influence  on  education  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  deserves  special 
notice  at  our  hands.  The  positive  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
is,  of  itself,  a  point  of  great  value ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  minute  details 
that  former  maps  have  been  corrected — in  many  instances  the  principal 
features  of  the  country  were  erroneously  represented.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  especially,  the  contributions  to  geographical  knowledge  have  been 
very  important. 

This  knowledge  is  not  only  procured,  but  is  widely  disseminated  by  the 
distribution  of  maps,  charts,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, to  the  various  literary  and  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country. 

A  number  of  young  men  annually  enter  the  Coast  Survey  service, 
and  receive  there  a  training  in  the  practical  application  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  superior  to  what  is  afibrded  by  any  other  institution. 
The  prospect  of  taking  a  part  in  this  great  work  has  served  as  an  incite- 
ment to  students,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
scientific  course  in  many  colleges,  where  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
geodesy  is  an  evidence  of  this  influence. 

I  The  members  of  the  association,  also  visited  the  oflice  of  standard 
weights  and  mecuures,  which  is  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Bache^  The  construction  of  copies  of  the  United  States  standards  for  the 
several  states,  and  the  principal  custom-houses,  is  most  ably  carried  on  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  Saxton.  The  balances  con- 
structed here  have  everywhere  been  acknowledged  as  of  unequalled 
workmanship,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  Lfondon,  in  1851. 

All  the  individual  states  having  adopted  the  standards  of  the  General 
Government,  a  desirable  uniformity  will  be  the  result ;  and  many  manu- 
facturers of  measures  and  weights  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties affi>rded  at  this  oflice,  to  make  their  own  standards  and  articles  of 
manafacture  correspond  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  uniformity  thus  secured  is  of  great  practical  value,  there  is  * 
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still  room  for  progress  in  legislation  on  this  sabject.  The  ttandaidi  at 
present  adopted,  viz :  the  pound  avoirdupoiij  the  3rard,  and  the  gaOoo, 
are  not  sub-divided  decimally,  and  have  no  simple  relation  among  them- 
selves, being  in  this  respect  like  the  British  standards,  to  v^iich  they 
very  nearly  conform.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  decimal  system,  and  of  a  simile 
relation  between  measures  of  length,  capacity  and  weight,  will  lead  to  a 
revision  of  this  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar  to  that  of 
the  French,  whose  example  we  have  already  followed  in  oar  decimal 
currency.  The  advantages  of  their  system  mi^^t  be  obtained  even 
while  the  general  substitution  of  the  French  stcLndards  in  the  plaee  of  oar 
own  cannot  be  considered  as  practicable :  this  subject  draws  attention 
under  a  novel  point  of  view.  Prof  Bache,  having  expressed  his  ability  to 
furnish  standards  of  lengths  invariable  at  all  temperature^,  an  advantage 
which  must  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  surveyors,  who  in  localitiee 
where  property  is  very  valuable,  have  found  great  inconvenience  to 
arise  from  the  variability  of  their  measures  of  length. 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  members  expressed  themselYeB  hi^j 
gratified  by  their  interesting  and  instructive  visit 
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The  careful  observer  of  the  efibrts  of  the  friends  of  Education, 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  favorable  to  real 
advancement.  Theories,  plans  and  experiments  are  multiplying 
almost  without  niunber  ;  and,  though  many  of  them,  upon  trial, 
prove  to  be  false  or  useless,  yet  on  the  whole  real  progress  is  the 
result.  The  demands  of  the  age  encourage  improvement ;  and  a 
spirit  is  therefore  awakened  to  supply  these  demands.  Genius  and 
ingenuity  are  called  out ;  and  the  result  is,  that  in  many  things, 
progress  is  strikingly  evident ;  and,  though  the  times  are  marked 
with  the  ruins  of  exploded  theories,  and  futile,  impracticable  plans  ; 
yet  the  agitations,  like  those  of  the  elements,  are  purifjdng  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  true  progress,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  good  theories,  so  much  as  in  the  want  of  the  ability 
to  carry  them  out.  Talent  is  not  so  much  wanted,  as  tact.  The 
intentions  of  a  great  many  educational  experimenters  are  good,  and 
their  efforts  well  meant,  though  not  always  well  directed.  Yet,  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the  work  of  practical  instruction  in 
ou»own  country,  there  are  many  engaged,  who  understand  the 
work  well,  and  are  able  to  do  it :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  school  instruction,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of  their  work,  and 
a  great  lack  of  ability  to  execute  it. 

If  my  observations  are  correct,  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  real  progress,  are  to  be  traced  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature,  object  and  end  of  moral  and  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  and  also  to  the  use  of  improper  means  for  securing  such 
discipline. 

In  presenting  the  few  thoughts  which  my  experience  has  sug- 
gested upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  draw  out  the  more  mature  views 
of  others  ;  and  thus  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge, which  will  most  essentially  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
work  of  school  instruction. 

Discipline  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
school  training.    School  discipline  then  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
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derstood.  But  when  this  subject  is  introduced,  the  ghost  of  A  tod  ^.^ 
or  strap  rises  up  before  the  troubled  vision  of  most  people.  Ask 
what  is  meant  by  a  good  disciplinarian  in  school,  and  the  general 
reply  will  be,  "the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  inflict  a  successful 
whipping ;  one  who  knows  how  to  make  boys  learn  to  be  wise  and 
good,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod."  Many  people  seem  to  have  no 
higher  idea  of  good  discipline  in  a  teacher,  than  that  of  being  mas- 
tery in  a  physical  sense.  A  master  he  should  be  indeed  ;  but  not  of 
the  rod  alone.  Law  and  order  must  be  maintained  ;  but  the  strap, 
or  corporal  punishment  is  only  one  of  the  means.  The  horse  may 
be  controlled  by  the  bit  and  the  lash  ;  so  the  child  may  he  farced  to 
obey ;  but  no  obedience  will  amount  to  discipline,  properly  coxraider- 
ed,  which  has  no  higher  end.  A  government  of  pure  force  may  be 
disciplinary  ;  still  it  is  not  all  that  is  needed  in  training  moral  and  ^' 

intellectual  beings.  In  school  discipline,  therefore,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  the  pupil  must  be  especially  regarded ;  not, 
however,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical. 

1  have  before  said  that  corporal  pimishment  is  only  one  of  the 
means  to  be  used  in  securing  discipline.      Those,  therefore,   who  )l 

regard  school  discipline  as  nothing  more,  have  very  imperfect  views  j  j 

of  the  subject. 

Punishment,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  in  its  full  sense, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  physical.  In  fact  it  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Punishment,  thus 
viewed,  is  not  all  that  belongs  to  discipline  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  its  real  design,  and  true  nature  were  more  fully  under- 
stood, it  would  be  seen  to  make  up  no  small  part  of  real  school  dis- 
cipline. But  all  punishment;  in  order  to  secure  proper  discipline, 
must  be  moral  in  its  ultimate  results.  But  is  this  opinion  generally 
received  ?  If  I  have  rightly  observed,  it  is  not.  Physical  or  cor- 
poral punishment  is  not  generally  considered,  as  moral  in  its  efiects.  ^^ 

I  shall  therefore  consider  all  punishment  as  an  essential  part  of      ^ 
moral  discipline. 

But  what  is  moral  discipline  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  course  of  training,  as  will  secure  the 
full  development  and  proper  control  of  all  the  moral  powers ;  so 
that  the  passions,  the  appetites,  and  the  desires  may  serve  to  perfect  I 

our  present  and  future  happiness.     The  conscience,  which  enables         ; 
us  to  feel  that  there  is  a  riyht  and  a  vrrong^  must  be  so  enlightened         /  j 
and  influenced  by  proper  training,  as  that  its  dictates  may  be  safely        j  I 
followed. 

Moral  discipline  is  to  be  secured,  so  faras  possible,  by  the  proper 
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/^^let  of  ccNrrect  human  action — truths  juiUee^  fight;  and  by  the 
z'  judioiouB  enforcement  of  moral  pieceptB.  What  is  right,  and 
what  is  wrong  must  be  understood  ;  and  this  is  not  a  task  so  diffi- 
cult as  many  imagine.  To  incline  the  will  to  obey  the  right,  and 
avoid  the  wrong,  is  the  great,  the  difficult  work.  As  an  illustration, 
I  would  ask,  what  child  inuhis  christian  country  does  not  know 
that  it  is  right  to  speak  the  truth  and  wrong  to  lie  ?  Yet  what 
teacher  has  not  found  deception  or  lying,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
common  and  alarming  of  moral  delinquencies,  but  one  of  the  most 

lifficult  to  corr^t  j,.. ..  .1      ■ ^"    —         -^_ . 

[n  yiew  of  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  it  seems  to  me  t 
.^^  presentation,  on  all  proper  occasions,  of  the  great  cardinal  princi- 
^     are  three  ways  by  which  the  teacher  or  the  peurent  is  to  train  the 
child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong. 

Ist.     By  instilUng  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions, and  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  the  truths  of  Revelation, 
and  such  moral  precepts  as  harmonize  with  Revelation.     The  oe- 
casicn  and  the  manner  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  success 
which  is  so  desirable.      On  this  topic  I  would  be  glad  to  enlarge, 
if  the  present  circumstances  would  allow.    I  am  aware  that  it 
opens  the  great  field  of  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  now  exciting  great  interest  and  anxiety 
among  the  friends  of  education  ;  and  which  is  considered  a  most 
difficult  one  to  dispose  of      Still  the  subject  must  be  met  and  dis- 
v'    posed  of ;  and  there  is  but  one  best  way.     Who  is  wise  enough  to 
'     point  out  that  way  ?     Yet  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  impart- 
^    mg  religious  instruction  in  our  Schools,  which  will  meet  the  appro- 
//bation  of  all  good  citizens. 

2nd.  By  example.  The  teacher  must  be  a  model  of  all  those 
*;.  ^  moral  excellencies  which  he  recommends  to  his  pupils,  if  he  ex- 
^^^.  pects  his  moral  instructions  to  produce  beneficial  results.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  pupil.  In  no  way  is  this  saying  more  strikingly 
exemplified,  than  in  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher.  He  must 
therefore  conscientiously  adhere  to  truth  in  all  he  says  and  does. 
He  must  understand,  administer  and  even  love  justice  and  right. 
He  must  have  a  clear,  quick  and  pure  conscience.  He  must,  every 
day,  every  hour,  every  moment,  feel  and  fulfil  the  obligations  he  is 
under  to  his  Heavenly  Master.  As  no  parent  is  fit  to  bring  up 
children,  so  no  teacher  is  fit  to  have  the  training  of  them,  who  has 
not  a  heart  to  exhibit  a  correct  moral  and  christian  example.  I 
would  be  glad  to  specify  some  of  the  necessary  traits  of  character 
~lh  the  teacher,  and  the  mode  of  forming  them,  if  time  and  space 
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would  allow.  Yet,  even  sound  moral  precepts,  and  conect  trnrnjliw 
are  not  all  that  are  necessary  to  moral  training.  The  teacher  ma^ 
be  faultless  in  his  endeavors  to  impart  sound  moral  instruction  bj 
precept  and  example,  and  yet  not  do  all  he  can  do,  for  the  moral 
training  of  some  pupils.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  is  not  bj  any 
means  to  be  disregarded  by  the  teacher ;  for  on  it  especially  must 
he  depend  for  success  in  every  effort.  But  another  way  by  which 
the  teacher  is  to  train  the  child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong  is, 

3d.  By  punishment.  If  neither  precept  nor  example  will  make 
the  child  do  right,  he  must  be  forced  to  it  This  is  a  prerogative, 
and  a  duty  of  the  teacher.  God  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  and 
by  divine  commission  has  made  the  parent  and  teacher  the  dis- 
pensers of  punishment,  when  necessary. 

But  here  I  must  recur  to  my  former  position,  that  the  object  of 
all  punishment  is  moral.  In  the  infliction  of  it,  the  mind  must  be 
reached  ;  for  the  mind  is  to  be  the  medium  toihe  heart  The  reason 
and  judgment  and  will,  must  be  afiected  ;  first,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  motives  and  reproofs  as  will  reach  the  mind  directly  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  The  mind  can  sufbr 
pain  as  well  as,  and  independent  of  the  body  ;  and  in  as  much  as 
the  mind  must  always  be  reached,  some  have  concluded  that  the 
mind  should  be  the  only  medium  of  reaching  the  moral  feelings. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  advocate  the  moral  suasion 
principle  ;  and  denominate  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism. But  even  the  best  teachers  have  found  that  moral  motives  will 
not  always  reach  the  moral  feelings.  The  only  other  mode  of 
reaching  the  moral  sense,  is  flrst  to  reach  the  mind  through  the 
body.  God  has  recognized  this  as  the  true  method,  when  He  has 
said  ^  chasten  thy  son,  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul 
spare  for  his  crying ;"  and  ^  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son ; 
but  he  that  loveth  him,  chastcneth  him  betimes."  Here  we  leam 
by  divine  authority,  that  physical  means  may  be  used,  nay,  some- 
times must  be  used,  to  accomplish  a  moral  end.  Corporal  pumsh- 
ment  can  then  accomplish  no  good  end,  if  it  is  not  a  means  fd 
moral  training. 

Much  of  the  force  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  or  to 
corporal  punishment,  arises  I  think  from  a  want  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  real  relation  to  the  moral  feelings.  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  this  matter  fully  understood  ;  still  I  wiU  venture  to 
j^ve  the  view  which  satisfies  my  own  mind. 

But  first  let  us  ascertain  what  true  punishment  \b.    The  best 
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definition  I  can  give,  is,  that  it  is  pcdn  inflicted  upon  the  hody^  or 
rmndy  by  proper  authority ^  to  reform  or  deter.  We  must  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  aim  of  all  punishment  should  be,  to  reach 
the  moral  feelings. 

To  expand  the  above  definition  a  Kttle,  I  would  say  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  moral  feelings  are  to  be  reached  through  the 
mind,  either  by  motives  of  a  moral,  or  intellectual  character ;  or,  if 
these  fail,  (as  it  must  be  admitted  they  may)  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  upon  the  body. 

In  the  second  place,  punishment  must  be  inflicted  by  proper 
authority.  In  the  case  of  the  minor,  this  authority  rests  in  the 
parent ;  or  by  delegation,  in  the  guardian  or  teacher.  If  these 
agents  can  not  prevent  the  minor  from  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
of  society,  then  society  has  the  authority. 

In  the  third  place  the  object  of  punishment  is  first  to  reform 
and  conect ;  or  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
when  they  have  been  perverted  ;  and  secondly  to  deter  the  child 
himself  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault ;  and  also  to  deter  others  from 
a  commission  of  the  same. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  clear  and  important  re- 
lation between  the  rod  and  the  moral  feelings,  and  that  not  to  re- 
cognize this  relation,  is  not  to  recognize  the  generally  acknowl- 
edged relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  If  the  rod,  which  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  has  directed  the  parent  to  use  upon  his  child,*  and  pot  to 
spare  for  his  crying,  has  no  relation  to  the  moral  feelings,  then  has 
not  Qod  designed  any  of  his  physical  judgments  for  our  good. 
But  we  must  admit  that  Qod's  word  does^  recognize  this  relation  ; 
and  that  he  meant  we  should  act  on  this  recognized  relation,  when 
He  said  ^Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

But  as  there  ara  some  hair  splitting,  speculative  inquirers  after 
truth,  who  are  wise  above  what  is  written,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
not  trace  out  this  relation  upon  natural  principles.  For  an  illustra- 
tion, let  us  suppose  that  the  child  has  violated  some  known  rule  of 
his  parent  or  teacher  ;  or  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  moral 
delinquency.  All  moral  and  intellectual  motives  have  been  ex- 
hausted to  bring  him  to  repentance  and  reformation.  Mind  alonSy 
fidls  to  reach  mind,  which  must  be  done.  The  rod  then  must  be 
used  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  body.  The  culprit  knows  or  should 
be  made  to  know,  that  he  feels  this  pain,  because  he  has  done 
wrong ;  because  he  has  violated  truth  and  justice.  Unless  his 
body  is  insensible  to  pain,  the  remembrance  of  the  pain,  will  re- 
mind him  of  his  sin.    The  fear  or  dread  of  the  repetition  of  this 
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pain,  will  restrain  him  from  the  repetition  of  his  fiuilt.  Thia  oome 
may  be  followed,  until  doing  right  becomes  a  habit,  if  nothing 
more  ;  or  his  moral  feelings  may  become  averse  to  his  fiiult,  and 
ihiis  reformation  may  be  effected.  If  the  desired  end  is  not  thus 
gained,  then  himian  responsibility  ceases. 

For  a  particular  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a  child  has  not 
learned,  that  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  this  life  is  wAf 
denial.     This  lesson  he  should  learn,  both  for  his  own.  present,  and 
future  happiness,  and  for  that  of  others.     The  gratification  of  his 
passions  and  appetites  seems  to  be  his  nrst  objecL     He  is  com- 
manded to  deny  himself :  to  restrain  his  appetites.     He   disobeys 
wuhout  regard  to  any  future  consequences.     Then  let  him  feel  the 
}uesent  consei|uences — that  chastisement  which  high  heaven  has 
sa:'.c*ioned — thai  use  of  the  rod.  which  is  not   to  be  spared  for   his 
crying.     If  the  consequent  retormation  does  not  follow,    his  case 
-^ay  be  considered  incorrigible.      Vet  if  this  course  were  pumwd 
wi;h  the  erring  child.  I  thmk  there  would  be  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  mcorrl^rlble  cases  than  we  now  have     It  mav  be   said  thai 
:he  e'i-.l  becr.s  back  of  :he  schooI-nx^zL  in  the  auneij.     That  may 
be  :  s::Ii  :'r.e  prjaciple  is  correct,  and  should  be  applied  as   &r  as 
i»?s:ble  :::  the  s^^h  A>I-nx»m  :  ojk/  wii  maw  we  prttv  that  ii  uuiy  Is 

S"ppLve  ?.ga:r.  :h?.:  we  wish  :o  teach  :he  child  to  lore  his  pamm^ 
br::brrs,  ^::i  <:?:ers  c:  ich.oo;:ua:es.  He  is.  i:  rsav  be.  ernltr  of 
'.-.o'.cr.:  hA:?*.:,  wh::r.  :::?.:-.:!>s:s  ::se::'  u:  cr.wari  actSL  For  mam 
i-s'..ke,  h-f  uiiv  Sr  :r.i":ei  by  r.ion:  izocves  :o  g*:Teni  himself:  but  if 
:;  rf*"l:*  -j:  v.c /e:::  ac:s,  whici:  mor?.:  no'/.Tes  w:li  cot  leadu  then  the 
saiur  :,*M75e  ::-.ji.y  >?  r-irsuei,  is  :r.  ±r  cxsc  of  self  decial :  and  everf 
:^>:  ::'  ::::ri.l  .:e.i::.:j:;er.cj  —  iv  bi?  ::?a:co  12.  ie  same  sasner. 

!:"  :i-?  Y:ews  ibw?  rrw^:::ei  irv  ccrr^.-^  we  car.  Eot  fail  to  see 
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A  J.:  :::r.J:-f  r.  wh-fr.  :hi>  in — jr  iiis  bwn  so  cc-zxracced.  as  r:  mar  bo^ 

>',!:?  ^:urci'L':n  j:'  a  :;: :??•::  :hjLrA,-.er  25  >>: ;  aai  ±ie 

jlI  pt<dr?  :s  secrirsii  :':r  :">fi:ec-;^-  ic  ill  Imb^  h:i=aa  aad  dEvine.     I 

who  •  \T-  -j:  15  VATirfc  :,^  :«T  :ji-:r  iiir^c^  aai  :8ac±.i 

.T     roc  Uf.nw  wb:  ii^e  bi*-c  wr::7«c  "i*  ^acK.  azii  sqijected 

-e  5«r-5  .'C  ali  :zs^S'»' 
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found  in  the  want  of  proper  moral  discii^ne,  at  home  and  in  the 
school ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  a  want  of  quiet  and  habitual 
submission  to  parenUd  authority.  To  what  error  in  early  education 
more  than  to  this,  can  be  traced  the  prevalent  insubordinatipn  to 
God  and  his  word  ?  Let  this  error  be  thoroughly  corrected,  and 
we  shall  see  verified  that  divine  direction  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  moral  discipline,  as  distinct  from  re- 
ligious instruction,  with  the  intention  of  developing  correct  general 
principles  to  be  observed  in  moml  education.  I  have  endeavored 
to  advance  such  views,  as  I  thought  would  meet  with  no  objection 
from  any  good  man. 

Religious  instruction  and  religious  training  must  be  given  ;  and 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  common  Christianity  may  be 
safely  insisted  upon  by  teachers,  and  they  ought  to  be  ;  yet  not  as 
a  separate  course  of  instruction.  The  spirit  of  our  holy  religion 
should  always  be  regarded,  and  exempUfied  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  system  of  pubhc  instruction  for  the  whole  people  can 
not  safely  include  more.  If  all  teachers  would  be  governed  by  the 
views  of  moral  education,  I  have  tried  to  present,  I  think  no  good 
citizen  would  object.  Very  few  persons  are  so  ilHberal  as  to  ob- 
ject to  a  teacher's  imparting  wholesome  moral  instruction.  De- 
nominational instruction  must  be  exclusively  confined  to  denomina- 
tional, or  parish  schools.  No  foreign  standard  will  answer  for  us  ; 
we  must  have  an  American  system. 

The  subject  of  mental  education,  or  mental  discipline,  next  de- 
mands our  attention,  as  a  part  of  school  training.  It  is  with  great 
diffidence,  that  I  enter  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance, 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  so  many  enable  them  to 
understand  better  than  myself  If  I  can  awaken  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry upon  this  subject,  which  shall  result  in  the  spread  of  more 
correct  views,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Nearly  every  educational  paper,  lecture,  and  discussion,  treats 
more  or  less  of  mental  discipline.  The  peculiar  merits  of  every 
branch  of  education  are  considered  with  reference  to  its  tendency 
to  develop  and  train  the  mind ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 
▼ezy  many  of  the  views  expressed  are  too  low,  if  indeed  they  are 
not  incorrect.  It  is  indeed  important  that  those  studies  should  be 
pursued  which  are  best  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind ;  but  still 
H  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  what  mental  discipline  is ;  and 
what  laws  or  principles,  rather  than  what  books,  are  necessary 

to  flecure  it. 
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What  then  it  mental  discipline  /  I  would  fint  leply  negatively,  that 

it  is  not  pain  nor  necessarily  the  result  of  pain  or  punishment    It  k 
not  wliat  many  mistaken  parents  and  teachers  seem  to  consider  it^ — 
the  storing  of  the  mind  or  memory  with  facts  material  or  imma- 
terial.    It  is  not  going*  to  school,  nor  the  reading  of  many  books. 
It  is  not  knowledge.     Though  its  acquisition  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance.  yet  it  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  different  studies  passed 
over:  nor  even  in  the  abihty  to  solve  mathematical  problemS|  or 
translate  Greek  and  Latin.     There  are  many  who  have  done  all 
this,  and  yet  have  not  gained  true  mental  discipline,  as  I  conceive; 
any  more  than  that  a  man  must  have  a  healthy  system,  who  can 
swallow  down  every  kind  of  food,  or  freely  quaff  of  every  kind 
of  drink. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  practical  age .  yel  it  is  somewhat  amusing  and 
sometimes  (xiinful.  to  obsen'e  the  various  views  of  people  as  to 
what  IS  a  proper  education.     With  very  many  there  is  nothing 
practical  m  education,  unless  it  increases  the  material — the  doUan 
and  cents      With  some,  personal  accomplishments,  a  few  oloffiet 
2ind  o*rniphUr9,  the  use  of  the  brash,  the  pt;nciL  the  needle,  the  piano^ 
:he  etiquette  and  }>iiraphernaiia  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  dining^ 
rvx^m.  with  its  cross: p  :  a  little  yellow  covert  hterature,  embnunng 
the  hist  novels :  reavhnVss  m  making  change,  and  the  ability  to 
write  one's  ii.ime  and  smaller  a  lew  French  phrases,  are  all  that 
enter  u::o  then  views  o(  a  src'od  education  :  and  xhey  can  not  con- 
ct'.ve  o:'  a;:_\  t:.::.^  :v.o:e  !>vrssary      And  uhy  should  they  when 
:heir  s:'.lv  !::o:::ers  -.'.id  >oi.'.t-  si.h  iKicheri  piuc::cally  leach  than 
<j       >o:.ir  of  ii'.rse  e,;:a!ir:ca!  I'l-s  iu.\v  be  goo^i  in  their  piace^  to  a 
^•er:;i::*.  ex: en*.  b,n  thev  ?.:«•  :.e:iiir:  eiiicaiion.  nor  the  ob)eet  of 
tdv.o.vi.v..  which.  I  coiioeiv?^  ;..  .>r  :i.r  pio%r  devek^xijem  and  dis- 

>*..r.ii'  of  :he  :v..:i^i  B  :  .:  <ho;;l-.i  be  v>bsemni  that  iheze  is  a  dis- 
".o  be  u:ade  r^:wre::  ilr\eljjn:ie:i:  and  discipiine  of  mind. 
A  f ■.:'.'.  i?ve".oyu:t:::  -.:"  ::v.:-.-i  wJ.  rudkeanLni  of  great  power  of 
Tr.ov.c'-- ;  A:;.i  d'.s;;r«l::*.e  w.l-  e::ab>  h:3i  ;o  iise  his  mounts  as  he 
i^eas^s  rht:  or.e  w:l'.  *ji.vke  ^  i>?r?o:;  «*.  bnlhant  and  *»*tiflKiy 
i>?r.:us^  :he  o:h^r  a  rvi^or.  o:  rrasoi:  and  -.wi^raecL  The  one  viD 
be  ecci?ii:r.:  a::-.',  vjuvliible.  'J::e  o±ei  >fcill  »  nwilar  aod  retiaUa 

Berore  "ihe  lui'.WLince  vt:"  :-.:«n:Al  disciplir.*  can  be  pioped j  unda^ 
s'.vxxi  3L=!ii  AppoKu^'.ec.  '.he  r«cple  riius:  j?&n  asd  5wl  ihai  U»  mini 
:5  rxre  val-jable  C:ar.  liie  >>iv .  -jia:  ::s  desins  when  pn^Hdj 
irnti^eo.  ixs  row«js  whec  fully  dev>?Iop^  asd  properij  dtsczpliafi^ 
:3  czavuirs  wbco  prxKfiy  saiLsr^d.  will  yxid  aore  rational  and 
bapciaesa.  thas  all  ±a:  ^-a::  cow  ircci  -the  hsK  of  like 
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the  lost  (rf*  tke  eje,  and  the  pride  of  life.''  Yet  moft  people  seem 
to  be  seeking  those  things  which  minister  to  the  carnal  appetites. 
The  growth  of  mind,  the  exalting  and  purifying  influence  of  puVe 
thought,  the  comprehension  of  great  truths,  the  ability  to  think 
on  what  one  pleases,  and  the  power  of  controlling  and  holding 
one's  thoughts  to  the  desired  object  of  contemplation,  are  means  of 
happiness  little  understood  and  little  thought  of,  by  very  many  who 
think  they  know  the  value  of  education.  When  this  fact  is  fully 
realized,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  strange  perversion  of  our  noble  powers  1  Yet  we  ihay  not  con- 
sider it  so  strange,  when  we  consider  the  tendencies  of  education 
at  home,  and  often  even  in  the  school.  The  animal  and  the  sen- 
sual, rather  than  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  being,  receive  the 
greater  amount  of  development  and  discipUne;  and  the  animal 
passions  thus  developed,  blunt  and  paralyze  those  noble  powers  of 
the  soul,  which  alone  can  exist  to  enhance  our  happiness  or  misery, 
when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail 

MmUd  diidpline  then  may  be  defined  as  being  such  a  develop- 
ment and  training  of  all  the  mental  powers  or  faculties,  by  habit- 
ual exercise,  as  will  most  effectually  exhibit  their  native  power,  and 
give  the  subject  the  full  control  over  them,  so  that  he  can  use  them 
at  will  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  To  acquire  this  ought  to 
be  the  great  end  of  education.  This  is  the  great  work  of  the 
teacher ;  and  to  him,  and  to  all  who  deal  with  mind,  nothing  can 
be  more  important  than  to  know  how  to  accomplish  this  work.  « 

Considering  this  definition  to  be  mainly  correct,  let  me  deduce 
some  of  those  principles,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  training  of  the  mind.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  able 
to  introduce  those  practical  illustrations,  at  this  time,  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands ;  and  which  would  be  quite 
as  interesting  and  profitable,  if  this  were  the  place  to  present  them. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  determine  in  what  part  of  the  body 
the  mind  is  located.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  consider  it  as  a  tenant 
of  the  body,  having  the  whole  body  under  its  control ;  yet  materi- 
ally affected  in  its  development  and  trainingvby  the  conditions  of 
its  tenement.  The  body  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  is 
to  exhibit  itself  What  the  mind  would  or  could  do,  if  freed  from 
the  body,  we  are  not  now  able  to  know.  If  it  were  not  affected  by 
this  earthy,  sin-corrupted  tenement,  I  suppose  its  powers  would  be 
developed  and  perfected  immediately,  and  fitted  for  the  service  of 
Him  who  made  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principles  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
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ought  to  be  etpecialJy  regarded  in 
imnd. 

The  Jimt  i»  physical  h«;altb,  which 
curidition      'J'ije  Ixxiy  ifiiij<t  be  as  frM  as 
liie  inind  nyiniJathizefi  with  the  body.     A  i 
\^'ill  not  bti  hkuly  to  have  a  Hlrong,  active,  and 
All  iiUeiiJixiraii«;e  or  excenii,  in  eating,  drinking. 
J  KM  lire  to  chuiigc'M  of  temperature,  and  all  u 
liiiould  be  Mcrupulotifily  avoided.     The  laws  of 
rnrrtully  studied  by  every  parent  and  teacher;  for 
iin|Hjriancf*,  yet  eaHJiy  uiideratood.     It  must  be  adMaaszmi, 
subject  doeii  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

If  those  laws  of  health  and  physical  development  aa 
til  he  violated,  mental  development  and  mental  ^mtiyljaam  wofi. 
secured  with  ditUc.ulty,  or  rather  not  secured  at  alL     It  m 
asoless  to  try  t^  impart  mental  instruction  to  those  ptqsls 
part'iits,  out  of  miiidinictcMl  kindness,  allow  them  to  iDda%i 
np^viiies  to  oxcoas,  or  to  disi-cgard  in  any  way  the  laws  of 
li  caiild  be  easily  shown  that  the  teacher  also  has  a 
in  iliis  matter. 

But  i::  the  frcomi  place  correct  mental  discipline 
scw.r^i  w.ihoui  (ni-iiiy  and  hMintf  the  attention  to  the  snbiect 
r.'>::»ic'ra::ck?.     The  ability  to  fix  and  hold  the  attention 
c*>::u:£:^i  :.x?  hzchly :  for  all  suocess  in  scholarship  depends 

1:  :i^  r.:;  b»  disregaixlril  wuh  impunity  even  in  the 

?i/.;>..     :"::  -.ze  wry  first  fffWtf  to  iustnict  the  child  will  form  the 

;.:.:\-.  :::  r.xxi  .^:  for  evil.     The  dit)ioulty  in  tbdng  and  in  holding 

:.::t:'.::.^"  exr^r4enced  ui  advauom^  years  begins  with  the  cfaOi. 

W  :.;.:r  vf  r.  ihr?^?:^^?,  tho  pupil  is  nnpunxl  to  do  should  receive  his 

..::.  •.:.r'i    *::e:'.::o::,  aiul    nothing    should  be   done  without  iL 

V\  _:^::  -:  ,:•.?  or  ::iA:iy  ai\»  to  Iv  instructed  at  the  same  time,  the 

.:'  ^v^ry  o::*?  :uust  W  ariven     Care  and  judgment  ait 

:.  i  :.     "Tr'.-'^s-sijLry,  o:"  cov.r*e.  ui  prvwuimi:  ju»t  such  thoughts  and 

:'ss;.i-.>  :.<  irf  A-:.iy:ev:  to  !l:eir  oaiMOiCv     Then  again,  one  tiling 

-  .-.I   >Ji .••.:■'.•.  c'.jii'.v*  ii::ev/.:o:\  until  «  is  fully  mastered.     Let 

.■  -:  -.r.  l'j:  '>?  w:;r.-.v.  :he  !v«oh  of  the  child's  mind,  and  thsn 

./...Y-'sss:*:.   ,v»;:*  .:  -.l".::*  !lv  vI^a  is  ivrtifct.     B^t  I  hesitate  not  to 

r  \  .I'vj;*  ■;, /  :»*■;. ^1  -.  ^i:  !*v:v  .^.s^iuotoz^  tliil  iHi  this  matter  of  attefr 

■.-.  U.I.-  .£:  i.w  :i':i^r  w^.ioh  riv.ce»  to  ".leixtal  discipline.     I  repeat 

>T  .,11  :s  '.:if  ~r*:  :^'.r-fir  :o  S:'  r^ffrudiKl  in  the  bnsiiMBB  of 

i?uc  L  'J3*is^  sav  -urh^r.  ih.t:  :t:  :h:;^  iwut  «>f  his  woik  ■•  in  everf 


other,  the  teacher  must  be  a  model  for  his  pupils.  No  scatter- 
brained instructor  will  make  an  attentive  scholar ;  and  consequently 
such  a  teacher  can  not  impart  proper  mental  discipline. 

Again,  the  first  instructions  should  be  given  by  those  in- 
structors whose  minds  have  been  correctly  trained,  and  who  them- 
selves understand  the  laws  which  should  direct  the  development 
of  mind.  The  person  who  lays  out  and  begins  the  great  work  of 
educating  an  immortal  mind,  should  be  a  master  workman.  If  only 
an  edifice  of  brick  and  mortar  is  to  be  erected,  the  most  skillful 
architect,  and  a  wise  master-builder  must  be  employed  to  get  the 
work  ready  for  the  more  inexperienced  workmen.  How  much 
more  important  is  the  planning  and  beginning  of  that  education 
which  is  to  fit  the  mind  for  its  existence,  long  after  the  walls  of 
brick  and  stone  shall  have  crumbled  and  dissolved  into  their  oiiginal 
elements.  The  starting  point  then  is  the  most  important ;  for  if 
this  is  wrong,  the  whole  superstructure  is  wrong.  ^  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined.''  To  start  education  rightly  requires 
as  much  skill  and  as  much  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  as  to  con- 
duct it  aright  afterwards.  Hence  we  may  see  the  utter  folly  of  com- 
mitting the  first  instructions  to  the  most  inexperienced  teachers,  so 
common  in  oiir  country.  Ten  thousand  evils  grow  out  of  this  cus- 
tom ;  and  we  may  well  ask.  When  will  the  world  grow  wiser  on 
this  sitbject  ?  Every  fHend  of  true  education  ought  to  make  his 
most  solemn  protest  against  this  unreasonable  practice.  Still  I  am 
aware  that  this  evil  will  continue  \mtil  every  community  will  pro- 
vide proper  means  for  tmining  teachers  such  as  some  portions  of 
our  country  now  afiford. 

Again,  to  keep  the  mind  under  proper  discipline  when  started 
right,  the  instructor  must  have  power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be 
quahfied  by  mental  training  and  a  fund  of  knowledge  to  meet  the 
growing  capacity  and  the  strengthening  powers  of  the  pupil.  This 
statement  alone  must  suffice  here ;  for  the  illustration  of  this  posi- 
tion might  fill  pages. 

Again,  it  should  be  known  and  ever  remembered,  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  mind  are  similar  to  those  which  govern  the 
body,  in  its  development  and  discipline. 

And  first^  the  mind  requires  active,  well-directed  exercise  and 
rest ;  and  these  should  alternate  regularly  and  systematically,  as 
day  and  night,  through  the  whole  course  of  mental  training,  until 
epery  proper  mental  exercise  becomes  a  habit. 

Secondly,  the  mind,  like  the  body,  requires  food,  or  matter  for 
thought.     This  is  to  be  furnished  from  the  experience  of  others,  in 
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oral  or  written  instruction,  or  from  the  great  book  of  natum.  And 
here  fint  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  food — ^these  subjeeto  of 
thought — must  be  of  the  proper  quality^  if  we  would  secure  healthj 
development  Here,  as  much  as  any  where,  perhaps  the  wisdom 
of  the  teacher  will  be  taxed,  in  selecting  the  best  kind  of  books, 
in  presenting  proper  subjects  of  thought,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
proper  sources  of  improvement.  Poisonous  food  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  kind  of  study  pursued  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
in  securing  proper  discipline  of  mind,  as  the  manner  of  pursuing  it; 
Every  useful  branch  of  education  can  be  so  pursued,  I  think,  as  to 
secure  proper  disciphne.  One  brsmch  of  study  will  secure  one 
kind  of  discipline,  and  another,  another  kind  of  discipline ;  for  dis- 
cipline, and  not  science,  is  the  first  great  object  of  education. 

Latin  and  Greek  may  develope  the  powers  of  the  right  arm,  and 
mathematics  the  left,  but  our  own  language,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, must  make  up  and  develope  the  head,  the  body,  and  powen 
of  locomotion.  If  foreign  languages  and  mathematics  have  any 
peculiar  merit  in  mental  discipline,  1  think  it  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact,  that  the  pupil  can  make  no  useful  progress  in 
them  without  personal  effort  and  undivided  attention. 

Again,  these  subjects  should  be  furnished  as  food  to  the  mind  in 
proper  quantities:  not  too  much  nor  too  little  at  a  time.  Life 
may  be  preserved  with  a  mere  pittance  of  food,  but  not  sound 
heahh.  So  a  iittle  knowledge  will  have  its  good  results.  I  can 
not  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet,  that  **  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing;"  still,  to  secure  proper  mental  development,  we  need  ' 
to  make  strong  and  ngorous  mental  efibrts;  just  as  we  would 
secure  the  greatest  strength  of  muscle,  not  by  overtaxing  it,  but 
bv  habitually  usinsr  it  as  much  as  it  will  bear.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  of  the 
punil  bv  the  teacher,  anv  more  than  the  master  workman  is  to  do 
the  work  for  his  apprentice.  The  teacher  must  provide  the  work, 
present  the  inducements,  and  see  that  it  is  done,  and  done  right 
The  pupil  13  the  agent,  and  not  the  passive  agent  either.  Teach- 
ers are  no:  so  ani  to  fail  in  pronding  a  sufficient  amotmt  of  woric, 
as  m  presenting  proper  inducements,  and  in  being  sure  that  it  is 
vio!ie  nirht.  Here.  too.  let  us  be  reminded  of  the  responsibility  of 
;he  uwcher  s  profession.  How  un philosophical  to  commit  this  woric 
10  young  ar.i  znexpohenced  hands.  Well  may  he  who  realises 
these  fearful  responsibiUties  cry  out.  ^  Who  is  suliicient  for  these 
things* 
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Another  view  which  I  would  present  is  the  adaptation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  and  to  the  state  of  mental 
development.  Sometimes  milk  will  be  required,  (not  milk  and  water) 
and  sometimes  strong  meat.  I  must  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  illustrating  this  very  fruitful  theme.  Yet  I  will  say  that 
the  laws  of  progress  in  the  growth  of  mind  are  evident,  though 
not  as  well  understood  and  regarded  as  they  ought  to  be.  We 
hear  much  about  progressive  books,  progressive  series  of  books,  and 
progressive  instruction,  yet  a  careful  and  philosophical  examination 
of  the  whole  matter,  by  a  master  mind,  can  not  fail  to  prove  that 
the  natural  laws  of  progress  have  too  often  been  disregarded. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  important,  that  the 
views  I  have  presented,  though^  not  new,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  teachers ;  and  if  parents,  as  well  as  teachers, 
could  be  all  brought  to  feel  their  importance,  a  mighty  change 
would  come  over  the  systems  of  family  and  school  education. 
There  are  very  few  communities,  and  very  few  parents,  who  do  not 
need  to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject.  Even  the  good  that  is  done 
is  not  fairly  understood  and  appreciated.  Every  one  considers  edu- 
cation highly  important,  but  very  few  understand  what  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  it.  As  growth  of  mind  and  mental  discipline  can  not 
be  measured  by  the  eye  or  ear,  nor  by  the  undisciplined,  so  often- 
times real  changes  and  improvements  are  unobserved.  As  the  out- 
ward change  is  most  easily  noticed,  so  it  is  often  taken  for  an  in- 
ward change.  Really  the  most  important  changes  in  a  course  of 
education  are  such  as  are  most  likely  to  escape  observation  during 
the  formative  period.  This  process,  however,  the  true  teacher 
understcmds.    Let  us  labor  to  make  all  imderstand  it. 


VII.    PUBUC  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 


Mr.  William  P.  Ross,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  having  been  requested  to  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  education  among  these  Indians, 
said: 

We  have  a  system  of  common  schools.  Our  fimds  for  their  sup- 
port are  derived  from  investments  made  \mder  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  United  States.  We  receive  only  the  interest  from  these 
investments,  which  we  apply  to  the  support  of  every  description  of 
our  schools.  The  first  is  what  we  call  our  public  schools.  Of 
these  we  have  twenty-one,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
Cherokee  country.  They  are  imder  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
Superintendent,  who  has  the  power  of  appointing  three  directors  to 
assist  him  in  the  management  of  these  schools.  Our  teachers,  be- 
fore they  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  must  pass  an  ex* 
amination  before  an  examining  bpaird,  consisting  of  three  members. 
Upon  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  they  are  required  to 
furnish  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  If  they  pass  a  suc^ 
cessful  examination  before  this  board,  they  receive  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  and  may  then  be  employed  by  the  superintendent 
They  receive  for  their  salary  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum.  The 
majority  of  our  teachers  at  present  are  natives  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  a  part  of  them  are  females.  The  other  class  of 
schools  supported  out  of  our  school  funds  is  the  high  schools  or 
seminaries,  of  which  also  part  of  the  teachers  are  females.  They 
are  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  college,  although  the  course  of 
studies  is  not  so  high  as  that  embraced  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  are  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  hundred  students,  although  at  this  time  they  have  not  such 
a  number.  Twenty ;five  annually,  provided  that  nmnber  can  be  ob- 
tained, are  taken  from  our  public  schools,  after  advancing  to  a  cer- 
tain stage,  and  are  admitted  to  these  high  scliools,  where  they  pur- 
sue a  regular  course  of  study  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
excepting  of  course  their  clothing  and  a  few  minor  articles.  But 
their  board  and  tuition  are  given  them  free  of  expense  to  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians.      We   have  in  each  of  these  high  schools 
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three  teachen.  The  principal  of  our  female  seminary,  and  in  fact 
most  of  our  female  teachers  have  come  from  Mt.  Holjoke,  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Our  male  teachers  have  been  educated  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  excepting  one  gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
Ck>Uege.  We  pay  our  male  and  female  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  seminaries,  the  same  salaries  ;  an  anangement  to  which  the 
gentlemen  object,  but  to  which  I  beheve  the  ladies  have  never  inter- 
posed any  objection.  We  think  their  services  at  least  as  important 
to  us  as  the  services  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  if  the  men  agree  to 
work  for  a  stipulated  sum,  they  should  not  fin4  fault  if  we  pay  the 
ladies  quite  as  much.  Our  principals  receive  $800  annually,  and 
their  board  in  the  institution,  which  I  suppose  is  equivalent  to  at 
least  $1000  a  year.  Our  first  assistants  receive  $600  and  board, 
and  our  second  assistants  receive  $500  each.  Besides  these  schools, 
there  a^  five  or  six  connected  with  the  different  missionary  stations, 
at  which  tuition  is  free.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  board  the 
students  who  attend  them.  There  are  also  a  few  private  scliools, 
supported  by  private  funds.  This  statement,  I  beheve,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, embodies  briefly  the  system  of  conmion  school  education 
among  the  Cherokees.  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
people  are  waking  up  very  much  to  the  importance  of  education 
among  us.  I  beheve  if  we  had  the  means  we  could  to-day  double 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  Cherokee  country.  As  regards  our 
school-houses,  they  are  as  yet  nothing  but  log  cabins,  some  better 
constructed  than  others,  but  all  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
Before  a  neighborhood  can  receive  a  public  school,  the  law  requires 
that  they  shall  construct  a  school-house  ;  and  in  order  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  school,  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighborhood  should 
famish  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five.  The 
Seminary  buildings  are  of  a  durable  kind,  being  built  of  brick,  and 
costing,!  suppose,  something  like  $30,000  each. 

The  population  of  the  nation  is  something  les9  than  20,000, 
probably  not  more  than  18,000. 

Dr.  Proudfit  inquired  what  language  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  Ross. — The  English  language  is  taught  exclusively  in  all 
our  pubUc  schools.     The  Cherokee  language  has  been  reduced  to  / 

writing  many  years,  but  is  not  taught  in  connection  with  our  schools. 
In  fact  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so,  for  a  sprightly  lad  can  learn 
to  read  his  native  tongue  in  a  day  or  even  less  than  that.  All  of 
our  proceedings,  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  our  pubhc  schools, 
eiexything  of  that  description  is  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Richards  said  that  Mr.  Ross  had  just  stated  a  fact  calcu- 
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lated  to  astound  an  English  teacher,  and  inquired  how  it  hai^ieoed 
that  a  Cherokee  lad  could  learn  to  read  his  native  tongue  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Ross. — The  Cherokee  alphabet,  which  was  invented  manj 
years  since  by  George  Guess,  a  very  remarkable  man,  is  a  syllabic 
alphabet,  composed  of  eighty-six  characters  which  represent,  uni- 
formly, or  very  nearly  so,  the  same  sounds.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  for  him  to  commit  to  memory  these  characters  and  their  sounds, 
and  when  he  has  done  that  he  proceeds  to  read  at  onca 

Mr.  Richards. — I  can't  keep  still  now,' because  that  touches  a 
point  which  lies  near  my  heart,  1  assure  you.  I  am  no  mcnuy 
maniac  or  hobby  rider  of  any  thing  ;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
touches  my  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which  is  alluded  to  there. 
The  fact  that  this  Association  has  ruled  out,  or  got  out  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  efforts  of  friends  of  education  in  this  country  to 
bring  about  the  same  condition  of  things  in  the  English  language, 
has  pained  me.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  that  statement  made,  and 
I  hope  it  will  have  an  effect.  I  hope  that  the  subject  of  phonetics, 
or  writing  the  English  language  with  characters  which  have  but 
one  meaning,  will  yet  receive  a  thorough  examination  in  this  As- 
sociation. .  It  deserves  it.  Just  as  easily  could  the  reading  of  our 
own  language  be  learned,  if  we  had  characters  that  would  repie- 
sent  but  one  mesining, — and  we  have  them  if  we  will  accept  them, 
just  as  easily  as  csin  the  Cherokee  language ;  with  the  ezceptioa 
that,  perhaps,  the  syllabic  structure  of  their  language  and  alphabet 
would  afford  an  additional  means  of  acquiring  rapidity.  The 
principle  is  precisely  the  same,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  hereafter 
have  that  subject,  fully,  thoroughly,  and  candidly  considered  by 
this  Association.  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  disposition,  heretofore,  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  importance. 


YIII.   DISCIPLINE;  SCHOOJ  GOVERNMENT 

BT  BXV.  lAMUBL  M.   RAMILL,  LAWRENCBVILUI  N.  J. 


The  remarks  contained  in  the  present  address  are  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  personal  observation.  They  shall  be  illustrated  by  incidents 
that  have  occurred  under  the  writer's  own  eye. 

Our  theme  is  discipline.  And  what  is  discipline  ?  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  if  we  take  it  from  the  Latin,  is  from  the  two 
words  disco  pullus — to  learn  th^e  young — to  train  a  sprout.  Rich- 
ardson gives  us  to  "  train  up  in  the  means  of  learning."  This 
opens  to  us  the  whole  field  of  educational  training.  It  opens  in- 
deed too  wide  a  range  for  the  space  of  time  allowed  us  on  the 
present  occasion.  And  as  we  can  not  ramble  thus,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  narrower  scope,  and  come  down  to  the  gen- 
erally-received and  more  limited  use  of  the  word  Discipline. 

We  shall  call  attention  more  particularly  to  school  government^ 
its  importance  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

First  Its  importance. — There  is  very  little  advancement  made 
where  there  is  no  government.  There  is  generally  but  little  acqui- 
sition of'  knowledge  and  little  scholastic  attainment  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  where  the  government  of  a  school  is  radically  defective. 
A  badly-governed  school  is  a  poor  school  any  where.  There  may 
be  a  good  supply  of  teachers.  They  may  be  learned,  and  agreea- 
ble, and  popular,  but  if  the  school  is  not  well  governed  little  will  be 
accomplished.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher  the  matter  is  likely 
to  be  still  worse.  Where  there  are  several,  the  qualifications  of  one 
in  this  particular  may  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  another.  But  far 
the  larger  number  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  one  teacher.  How 
often  does  it  occur  that  an  individual  is  introduced  into  the  school- 
loom,  and  obliged  to  leave  it,  because  he  can  not  govern  those  who 
come  to  receive  instruction  from  him. 

The  teacher  of  a  district  school  may  have  all  other  qualifications, 
but  if  he  has  not  the  art  of  government  he  will  fail.  No  man  can 
long  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  school,  or  satisfy  the  public  around 
him,  whatever  else  his  qualifications  may  be,  if  he  is  not  able  to 
govern  his  sciibol.  Ability  to  govern  well,  then,  is  a  most  import- 
ant item  *in  an  instructor.    It  is  difficult  to  obtain.    There  is  no 
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item  in  the  account  of  a  good  teacher  more  difficult  to  MCim 
than  this. 

We  knew,  some  years  ago,  an  instructor  of  large  attainment, 
who  was  not  able  to  govern  a  dozen  boys.  His  head  teemed  with 
knowledge.  He  was  profound  and  versatile.  He  was  at  home 
any  where  in  language  or  science.  He  could  entertain  by  the  hour 
or  day  if  need  be.  One  was  well  paid  to  sit  and  draw  upon  his 
endless  resources.  He  had  much  knowledge  but  no  authority.  He 
failed  as  a  teacher  because  he  could  not  govern. 

We  remember  another  case.  It  was  that  of  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  colleges,  an  honor  to  his 
class,  a  finished  scholar  and  an  accompUshed  writer.  He  was  able 
to  instruct  too,  but  he  could  not  govern.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
session  such  disorder  crept  into  his  class-room,  that  it  began  to  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  whole  school,  unsettling  its  discipline. 

The  former  of  these  individuals  was  a  man  who  abounded  with 
words.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  few  words.  The  want  in  both 
cases  was  ability  to  govern.  This  single  defect  canceled  all  other 
qualifications. 

But  what  is  essential  to  good  government?  We  remark, 
mithority. 

To  govern  well,  a  teacher  must  have  authority.  What  is  author- 
ity?    How  shall  it  be  secured  and  maintained? 

It  is  not  merely  that  which  is  obtained  from  a  board  of  trustees, 
or  school  committee,  or  town  superintendent,  or  county  examiner. 
These  may  be  all  very  well,  each  in  its  place.  They  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  legal  form  to  authority.  They  may  be  required  by 
the  conventional  arrangements  of  society.  But  a  teacher  may 
have  them  all  and  yet  be  in  want  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  author- 
ity. A  man  may  have  the  ferule  or  the  birch  put  into  his  hands, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  master-like  authority  that  we  have 
ever  known  any  thing  of  in  our  school-boy  days,  or  of  which  our 
fathers  or  mothers  may  have  told  us ;  and  yet  these  are  not  the 
true  sources  of  authority.  Nor  is  authority  characterized  by  over- 
niuch  speaking.  A  teacher  may  be  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
yet  be  wanting  in  authority.  He  may  be  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
have  it. 

It  is  not  then  mere  legal  form,  nor  the  instrumentalities  for  exe- 
cuting it,  that  constitute  authority.  It  is  a  power  in  the  individual 
himself,  independent  of  all  circumstances,  and  rising  in  its  own 
majesty  above  all  mere  conventionahties.  It  is  a  power  difficult 
to  describe,  but  which  sends  out  its  streams  of  influence  along  the 
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taachei*s  pathway.  It  enlightens,  it  warms,  it  vivifies  as  it  contin- 
ually radiates  from  him  while  he  silently  occupies  his  position  in 
the  school-room.  It  shows  every  pupil  his  place,  and  keeps  him 
quietly  in  it.  It  is  identified  with  the  man.  It  is  cheerfully  con- 
ceded to  him.  And  yet  it  goes  out  from  him.  It  goes  wherever  he 
goes.  And  every  pupil  is  brought  under  its  influences.  It  exists 
in  the  man,  demanding,  smd  securing,  and  retaining  cheerful  obe- 
dience, and  becoming  the  central  point  of  all  that  he  does  in  the 
way  of  government. 

But  suppose  this  authority  to  exist  in  form,  in  the  instrumental- 
ities necessary  to  execute  it,  and  in  fact  in  the  man.  Suppose  the 
teacher  in  his  place  clothed  with  this  authority,  how  shall  he  bring 
it  to  bear  so  as  to  give  to  his  school  a  good  system  of  government? 
We  Vould  suggest  four  points. 

1st.     The  arrangement  of  his  school-room. 

2d.  An  appeal  to  the  sense  of  propriety,  sense  of  honor,  sense 
of  shame. 

3d.     An  appeal  to  the  flesh. 

4th.    The  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

First,  The  school-room  arrangement  should  be  characterized  by 
neatness,  fitness,  and  convenience,  in  the  room  itself,  the  furniture, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  school.  Items  of  this  kind  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  discipline  of  a  school. 

A  very  important  aid  to  school  government  will  be  found  in  the 
proper  arrangement  of  pupils.  Two  principles  may  serve  as  land- 
marks here.  First,  do  not  let  your  pupils  sit  facing  each  other.  A 
sufficient  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whenever 
children  are  put  face  to  face,  there  arises  the  disposition  to  smile, 
or  to  make  other  demonstrations  with  the  countenance,  or  to  talk. 
This  creates  confusion.  It  prevents  attention  to  study.  Laughing 
and  talking  and  study  can  not  coexist.  If  you  would  avoid  the 
former,  and  the  consequent  punishment,  and  have  your  pupils  give 
attention  to  the  lessons  assigned  them,  do  not  place  them  face  to 
face.  If  you  would  not  encourage  conversation  and  whispering, 
and  correspondence  by  signs,  but  would  have  your  pupils  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  study,  do  not  place  them  face  to  face.  This 
can  easily  be  carried  out  in  any  school-room. 

Second,  let  them  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher's  platform. 
This  is  for  a  school-room  arrangement.  When  they  come  to  reci- 
tation, as  a  general  thing,  they  ought  to  face  the  teacher,  imless 
it  be  a  blackboard  recitation,  when  they  should  face  the  board. 
But  in  the  school-room,  where  the  work  is  done,  and  during  the 
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time  it  is  going  on,  they  should  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  instiuotM^ 
who  is  presiding  in  the  school-room.  I  am  aware  that  this  idea  is 
not  generally  carried  out.     It  is  perhaps  reversed  in  most  cases. 

It  is  even  opposed  by  some ;  but  a  fair  trial  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  it  operates  with  beautiful  efficiency  and  gigantic  power.  I 
was  gratified,  two  years  ago,  to  learn  from  the  able  and  successful 
head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  High  School  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, that  they  had  adopted  this  arrangement  in  that  institution, 
and  to  hear  him  express  in  strong  terms,  his  appreciation  of  its 
superiority  over  any  other  arrangement. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1852, 1  visited  a  school  of  high  repute^ 
and  was  shown  through  the  establishment,  and  into  a  large  and 
well-arranged  school-room,  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pupils.  The  moment  we  entered  the  room,  I  remarked 
to  my  friend  that  if  I  were  presiding  in  that  school-room,  I  would 
turn  the  desks  all  about.  '<  Why,"  said  he?  I  was  giving  some 
reasons,  when,  coming  to  one  that  seemed  to  carry  conviction  with 
it,  said  he,  "Well^  I  never  thought  of  that  But  I  have  often 
noticed  myself  that  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  I  wish 
to  attend  to  any  thing  that  I  do  not  desire  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  my  pupils."  But,  said  I,  your  school-room  arrangements 
ought  not  to  create  a  necessity  of  this  sort.  That  position  in  re- 
lation to  your  pupils  should  be  chosen,  which  will  give  you  the 
greatest  power,  and  yet  be  permanent.  Many  things  attract  the 
attention  of  the  young  that  you  suppose  will  not.  All  these  should 
be  taken  out  of  their  sight.  ^ 

What  then  are  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  ?  The  following 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  some  of  them.  1st.  Such  an  currange- 
ment,  in  addition  to  being  a  most  important  aid  in  school  govern- 
ment, best  promotes  the  end  for  which  children  come  to  school  For 
what  purpose  do  they  come?  They  come  to  learn.  To  learn 
what  ?  Not  the  shape  of  the  teacher's  platform,  not  the  beauty  of 
his  face,  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  nor  the  fitness  of  his  move- 
ments. They  come  to  learn  the  lessons  that  the  teacher  assigns  to 
them.  For  these  lessons  they  are  held  accountable.  They  are 
reported  delinquent  if  they  do  not  know  them.  They  become  the 
subjects  of  discipline  if  they  do  not  know  them.  The  acquisition 
of  these  lessons  is  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  school- 
room. One  book  after  another  is  put  into  the  child's  hands,  out  of 
which  to  learn.  The  place  to  learn  these  lessons  is  the  school-room. 
It  is  not  one  child  out  of  ten,  on  an  average,  of  those  attending  our 
district  schools,  that  learns  any  of  these  at  home,  or  out  of  the 
school-room. 
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When,  then,  you  bring  these  children  into  this  school-room,  to 
learn  their  lessons,  you  ought  to  seat  them  with  nothing  before 
them  but  the  lesson  they  have  to  learn.  The  teacher's  platform 
should  be  behind  them. 

2d.  The  teacher  is  the  greatest  object  of  attraction  in  the  school- 
room. He  is  in  some  sense  the  school ;  for  when  he  goes  the 
school  stops  until  he  returns,  or  another  takes  his  place.  Now,  is 
it  making  the  best  arrangement  for  the  pupils  who  have  their  les- 
sons to  learn,  to  place  the  teacher  immediately  before  them,  and 
thus  draw  off  their  attention  from  their  books  ?  He  that  should  be 
the  centre  of  attraction  ought  not  to  become  the  incidental  cause 
of  distraction. 

3d.  There  is  much  that  takes  place  at  the  teacher's  platform 
that  will  attract  attention.  Pupils  come  to  him  for  assistance. 
One  comes  to  him  with  his  Geography  or  Atlas ;  another  with  his 
Arithmetic ;  another  with  his  Grammar ;  another  for  assistance  in 
Mathematics  or  the  Languages.  These  things  are  constantly 
occurring.  They  will  attract  attention.  And  is  it  a  wise  arrange- 
ment that  tempts  the  pupil  to  neglect  his  lesson,  or  watch  what  is 
going  on  at  the  teacher's  platform  %  Is  it  wise  to  gather  these 
things  into  a  central  point  in  front  of  the  pupils  while  they  are 
engaged  in  study  ? 

4th.  A  teacher  may  have  cause  to  call  up  a  pupil  to  caution  or 
admonish  him,  or  some  one  may  drop  into  the  school  to  see  the 
teacher  for  a  moment  or  two,  or  to  call  for  a  pupil.  Now  all  these 
things,  and  many  others  that  we  have  not  time  to  name,  ought  to 
be  removed  from  before  the  pupils,  and  placed  behind  them.  They 
are  all  identified  with  the  teacher  and  his  platform.  These,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  face  the  pupils,  but  to  be  behind  them.  The  door 
of  entrance  to  the  room,  too,  ought  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils, 
and  near  the  teacher's  platform. 

5th.  If  the  pupils  face  the  teacher  they  always  know  when  he  is 
looking  at  them,  and  will  embrace  the  opportunity  while  his  atten- 
tion is  taken  up  with  hearing  a  class  or  some  other  engagement,  to 
talk  or  neglect  their  lessons.  But  when  the  pupils  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  teacher,  they  have  the  impression  all  the  time  that  he 
is  looking  at  them.  If  a  pupil  turns  his  face  around  to  ascertain 
whether  the  instructor  is  looking  at  him,  by  the  time  he  gets  his 
face  around  the  teacher's  eye  will  be  upon  him.  The  veiy  turning 
of  his  head  will  attract  attention.  The  uniform  impression  on  his 
mind  is  that  the  teacher's  eye  is  upon  him ;  and  every  effort  he 
makes  by  turning  his  head  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  convinces 
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him  that  it  is  so.  This  constant  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  pupil 
that  the  eye  of  his  teacher  is  on  him,  has  great  influence  in  keep- 
ing him  in  his  place  and  at  his  work. 

6th.  Analogy  suggests  that  this  arrangement  is  right.  When  a 
general  arranges  his  army  for  hattle,  where  does  he  take  his  posi- 
tion while  the  conquest  is  going  on  ?  Is  it  not  behind  them,  where 
he  can  overlook  the  movements  of  every  man,  without  interfering 
with  the  appropriate  action  of  a  single  soldier  ?  Shall  the  teacher, 
with  his  army  of  pupils,  show  them  that  which  is  to  be  conquered, 
and  yet  stand  between  them  and  their  work  ? 

2.  Our  second  suggestion  for  the  promotion  of  good  government 
in  a  school,  is  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  honor,  sense  of  pro- 
priety, sense  of  shame  of  the  pupils.  This  may  be  done  in  various 
ways.  By  conversation  in  private,  or  by  remarks  to  them  in  public. 
By  picturing  to  them  the  shame  that  must  attend  bad  conduct, 
and  the  good  that  will  result  from  correct  deportment. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  reaching  them  is  by  a  system  of 
daily  reports  in  each  study,  and  in  conduct.  Let  this  report  be 
made  known  to  the  pupil.  Let  it  be  read  out  once  a-week  to  the 
whole  school,  and  make  the  reading  of  this  report  the  occasion  of 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  apphcation,  obedience,  respectful  de- 
portment, good  habits,  industry,  perseverance,  &c. 

This  report  will  exhibit  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  and  the  point 
at  which  he  needs  additional  effort.  No  pupil  likes  to  fall  behind. 
He  will  thus  be  stimulated  to  exertion.  Let  this  be  followed,  day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  quarter  by  quarter,  and 
let  a  monthly  or  quarterly  report  of  each  pupil's  standing  be  sent 
to  the  parent.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  teacher  will  be  sustained. 
If  men  need  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  children  need 
it  a  hundred  fold  more. 

Throw  around  this  system  of  keeping  a  daily  and  weekly  report 
of  scholarship  and  deportment  as  much  character  as  possible. 
Create  a  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  make  every  pupil  /eel 
that  it  is  disgraceful  to  have  bad  record  ageunst  him  for  future  times 
to  look  b^ck  upon. 

An  appeal  to  a  boy's  sense  of  shame,  or  to  his  manliness,  may 
often  be  made  with  success.  I  remember  the  following  case  which 
occurred  a  few  years  ago :  I  called  out  a  class  at  a  pubhc  examin- 
ation. One  boy  failed  to  answer  to  his  name.  It  was  called  out 
a  second  time.  There  was  no  response,  but  an  awful  pause.  The 
gentleman  who  was  to  examine  the  class  turned  and  said,  what 
shall  I  do?    Said  I  proceed  with  the  examination.    A  moment 
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after  my  eye  rested  on  the  boy  who  had  come  in  after  the  time,  in 
company  with  some  of  his  family,  who  were  present.  I  moved 
quietly  down  one  side  of  the  school-room,  took  a  seat  beside  him, 
dropped  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  he  very  promptly  arose  and  went  to 
his  class,  and  passed  an  excellent  examination.  About  a  year 
afterwards  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  who  had  been  present, 
and  watched  the  whole  movement,^said  to  me,  I  have  often  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  you  said  to  that  boy  that  did  not  answer  to 
his  name,  when  he  was  called  out  for  his  public  examination. 
Said  he  when  you  sat  down  by  him  and  spoke  to  him,  he  started 
up  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  I  replied,  that  as  I  wanted  to  save  his 
feelings,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  from  the  effect 
of  any  public  demonstration  against  him,  I  went  to  him,  and  taking 
my  seat  quietly  beside  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^Albert,  I  want 
you  to  be  a  man,  and  go  take  your  seat  in  your  class,  and  pass 
your  examination."  I  called  him  up  afterwards  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  come  when  called.  He  rephed,  that  he  was  afraid 
he  could  not  sustain  his  examination  until  I  spoke  to  him. 

Another  instance.  A  high  strung  lad,  on  one  occasion,  drew  his 
knife  in  the  school-room,  and  threatened  one  of  the  instructors. 
The  teacher  came  to  me  at  the  adjournment  of  the  school,  stated 
the  ease,  and  said  that  either  that  boy  must  leave  or  he  would.  I 
sent  for  the  boy  to  come  to  my  study.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
widowed  mother.  He  was  candid,  generous,  and  talented.  I  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  said,  ^^  Edward !  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
He  buret  into  tears  and  said,  ^  I  have  been  doing  wrong."  Said  I, 
"  are  you  willing  to  go  to  your  teacher,  and  tell  him  you  have  done 
wrong  ?"  "  Yes  sir !"  said  he  promptly.  "  But,"  said  I  "  you  have 
placed  yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  means  of  discip- 
line, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  either  to  make  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  your  instructor  as  will  satisfy  him,  or  be  dismissed 
fn»m  the  school.  Are  you  willing  to  make  your  acknowledgment 
as  public  as  the  offense  was  ?"  "•  Yes  sir,"  was  his  second  prompt 
reply — an  answer  I  scarcely  expected.  Said  I,  *'  come  to  me  in  the 
morning."  In  the  mean  time,  I  saw  the  instructor  and  asked  him, 
if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  pubhc  apology.  He  repUed  that  he 
would,  if  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  sufficient.  I  told  him  it 
ought  to  be.  That  the  ends  of  discipline  would  be  fully  met,  and 
a,  happy  influence  might  be  exerted.  Half-past  eight  o'clock  the 
n^zt  morning  brought  Edward  to  the  study.  I  asked  him  how  he 
Mt  Said  he  '<  I  feel  badly,  and  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  wish." 
"Theo,"  said  I,  *'  after  the  school  is  opened,  arise  in  jrour  place  and  say 
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to  your  instructor,  and  to  your  schoolmates  too,  that  you  did  wnng 
in  using  the  disrespectful  language  and  action  on  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  you  wished  thus  puhlicly  to  make  an  apology  and  to  ask 
pardon."  It  was  done  with  a  clear  but  tremulous  voice,  and  eveiy 
word  made  its  impression.  Edward  sat  down  to  weep,  and  there 
was  the  silence  of  the  grave.  The  teacher  arose,  full  of  feeling, 
commended  his  offending  but  now  penitent  pupil,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  closed  most  impressivelj*^  a  scene,  the  moral  effect  of 
which  was  more  than  electric.  That  boy  is  now  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  that  instructor  adorns  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  churches  in  Virginia.  The  boy  never  forgot  the  lesson 
then  taught  him,  while  his  expulsion  might  have  proved  his  ruin. 

.  3.  For  most  cases  these  milder  modes  of  discipline  will  answer. 
But  there  are  cases  that  they  will  not  reach.  And  this  brings  us 
to  another  mode  by  which  good  government  in  a  school  may  be 
maintained.  It  accords  exactly  with  the  old  idea  of  discipline,  as 
we  have  it  in  the  words  of  old  Father  Chaucer  in  the  following 
(way. )  ''  As  it  fareth  by  children  in  schoole,  that  for  learning  ame 
beaten  when  their  lessons  they  foryeten,  commonly  after  a  good 
disciplening  with  a  yerde,  they  keep  right  wele  doctrine  of  their 

schole." 

« 

This  is  corporal  punishment.  Now  is  this  desirable,  or  admissi- 
ble, or  necessary  ?  We  answer  it  is  not  desirable.  But  it  is  ad- 
missible and  necessary  in  a  system  of  school  government. 

The  system  of  indiscriminate  flagellation  for  small  offenses  is 
not  a  good  one.  r/or)3oral  punishment  before  the  whole  school,  as 
a  general  thing,  is  not  good.  To  this  there  may  be  exceptions. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  sqeamishness  on  the 
subject  of  corporal  punishment.  A  teacher  \a  often  placed  in  a 
difficult  position,  lie  must  please  his  patrons.  He  must  please 
his  pupils.  He  must  please  himself.  He  will  do  well  to  satisfy 
himself  first,  and  take  indejMindent  ground.  A  judicious  teacher 
will  be  sustained  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  as  a  general  thing,  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  make  objection  to  it. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  some  eminence  called  at  the 
High  School  to  inquire  about  the  institution,  with  a  view,  as  he 
slated,  to  locate  his  boys,  of  whom  he  had  several.  After  perusing 
a  circular  which  had  been  handed  to  him,  and  asking  a  number  of 
questions,  he  inquired  as  to  our  modes  of  discipline.  I  commenced 
describing  to  him  our  system  ;  but  before  proceeding  far,  he  asked, 
rather  abruptly, «  Do  you  use  the  rod  ?"  «We  do,"  said  I, «  whenever 
we  think  there  is  need  of  it.    It  comes  in  as  a  part  of  our  system, 
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a  lA8t  resort  When  a  boy  can  not  be  reached  by  other  modes  of 
discipline,  and  becomes  difficult  of  control,  we  resort  to  the  rod,  and 
if  that  does  not  reach  his  case,  send  him  away." 

Said  he  again,  with  some  emphasis, ''  I  am  opposed  to  corporal 
punishment" 

I  replied,  that  we  were  satisfied  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it 
was  necessary  and  useful.  I  described  a  case  that  had  but  recently 
occurred  in  the  school.  When  I  got  through,  he  said, "  well,  I  think 
such  a  boy  ought  to  be  flogged ;  but  my  boys  are  not  such."  I 
remarked  that  we  could  not  receive  a  boy,  with  the  understanding 
on  his  part,  that  he  was  not  to  be  punished  in  this  way,  if  we  thought 
it  expedient.  The  gentleman  left.  From  his  decided  tone  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  use  of  the  rod,  I  supposed  we  should  never  see  him  again. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  months,  however,  when  we  were  some  dis- 
tance on  in  another  session,  I  was  summoned  to  the  hall,  one  day, 
and  whom  should  I  meet  but  the  gentleman  who  had  so  fully  de- 
claimed against  the  rod,  and  who  seemed  so  particularly  concerned 
about  the  manner  in  which  his  boys  should  be  disciplined.  Said  he, 
"  I  have  brought  you  my  four  boys.'*  I  inquired  where  he  had  been 
since  he  visited  us.  He  replied,  that  he  had  traveled  through  New 
England,  and  been  at  some  school  localities  on  the  North  River,  and 
had  come  back  to  New  Jersey.  Some  general  instructions  were 
given,  but  not  a  word  about  corporal  punishment.  A  number  of 
years  elapsed  before  the  last  of  these  boys  left  school,  and  there 
was  necessity,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
them,  for  resort  to  this  mode  of  punishment,  and  with  decidedly  good 
effect  But  we  never  heard  a  word  more  about  the  modes  of  discipline. 

If  children  are  well  governed  in  a  school,  and  taught  proper  sub- 
ordination, parents  will  not  complain  of  the  particular  forms  of 
discipline.  The  private  and  judicious  use  of  corporal  punishment 
should  have  a  place  in  a  good  system  of  school  government. 

No  judicious  board  of  trustees  should  put  a  person  into  the  school* 
room  to  train  and  govern  and  keep  in  order  a  company  of  youth, 
and  yet  tie  his  hands  on  this  subject.  Is  it  right,  indeed,  to  say  to 
a  teacher,  govern  these  youth,  and  yet  not  allow  him  the  judicious 
use  of  such  means  as  are  necessary  rightly  to  execute  his  work  ? 
Surely  it  is  enough  for  a  teacher  to  endure  the  vexation,  weariness,  and 
anxiety  and  toil  incident  to  his  position  without  being  thus  trammeled. 

4.  Let  the  heart  be  cultivated. — 

Nothing  will  promote  good  government  in  a  school-room  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  Our  ultimate  appeal  must  be 
here.    Our  highest  hope  for  good  results,  whether  in  the  school-room 
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or  out  of  it,  is  here.  '^  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  iisaes  of  lifr." 
This  is  the  fountain.  This  is  the  citadel.  Qet  this  and  jou  gtd 
all.  When  Sebastopol  falls  the  Crimea  will  be  taken.  It  is  a 
fountain  of  good  or  evil.  U  this  is  rightly  regulated,  all  will  be 
well.  Hence  flow  the  streams  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience,  of 
subordination  or  insubordination.  Hence  comes  that  which  pro- 
motes the  good  government  of  your  school  or  sets  it  aside.  But 
how  shall  the  heart  be  cultivated  so  as  to  aid  the  government  of 
the  school.  It  may  be  done  by  the  teacher's  example.  It  is  an  old 
maxim  that  example  speaks  louder  than  precept.  The  example  of 
a  teacher  exerts  great  controlling  influence  over  his  pupils.  That 
example  should  be  promotive  of  order  and  good  government  He 
should  himself  be  a  hving  exhibition  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. For  a  man  may  sometimes  defeat  the  ends  of  government 
by  governing  too  much,  or  by  not  governing  himself 

A  teacher's  example,  then,  has  influence,  and  nowhere  can  that 
influence  be  brought  to  bear  more  directly  upon  his  pupils,  and  for 
their  good,  and  for  the  support  of  order  and  good  government,  than 
in  the  school-room.  The  example  of  a  good  man  will  be  felt,  and 
powerfully  too,  by  his  pupils.  A  process  of  assimilatioii  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  more  they  are  with  him  the  more  they  will 
be  like  him. 

The  heart  maybe  cultivated  by  frequent  appeals  to  the  con- 
science. And  the  conscience  may  be  kept  alive  by  bringing  the 
young  into  contact  with  the  truth.  Let  them  hear  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  read  by  the  teacher.  Let  them  read  them  themselves. 
Let  them  be  brought  into  contact,  every  day,  by  a  mild  necessity, 
with  the  Truths  of  Revelation^  and.  let  these  truths  be  impressed 
upon  them.  This  will  improve  the  heart.  Secure  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  your  pupils  and  your  government  will  be  strong. 

Let  the  truth  of  inspiration  come  in  among  them,  with  its  influ- 
ence, and  your  hands  will  be  upheld.  Let  it  come  as  the  rains  of 
Heaven  come,  to  irrigate  and  bless.  Let  it  come,  as  the  dew-drop 
comes,  to  sparkle  and  adorn,  while  it  gives  life.  Let  it  come,  as 
the  air  of  heaven  comes,  so  full  and  deep  and  fresh  and  free  that 
man  may  walk  in  it,  breathe  and  hve  and  long  to  be  immortal  As 
you  would  open  your  windows,  and  ventilate  your  rooms,  and  let  in 
the  fresh  atmosphere,  so  let  in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  evolved 
from  the  sacred  word. 

So  let  our  youth  be  modeled,  governed,  disciplined,  and  brought 
under  control,  that  our  district  schools,  by  the  very  influence  they 
exert  upon  them,  may  become  sources  of  the  highest  blessing. 
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Having  thus  learned  to  be  governed  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, having  thus  breathed  an  atmosphere  that  is  pure  and 
healthy  and  invigorating  and  life  giving,  they  will  come  upon  the 
stage  of  hfe  like  men,  men  fully  formed,  men  not  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  blind  impulses  of  unruled  passion,  men  not  tossed  upon  the 
surging  waves  of  unbridled  lust,  to  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  of 
dissipation ;  but  men,  each  one  prepared  to  sway  a  sceptre,  each 
one  to  be  a  sovereign ! 

In  coTicliLsion,  let  it  not  be  thought  out  of  place  to  remark  here, 
that,  with  well-regulated  common  schools,  suppUed  with  well-edu- 
cated, competent  and  efficient  teachers,  who  have,  in  themselves, 
authority  for  the  execution  of  their  noble  work  and  earnest  long- 
ings for  its  right  accomplishment,  we  have  a  powerful  enginery  that 
can  scatter  to  the  winds  all  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  words  to  our  language.  Providence  has  made  our 
language  like  our  country — a  vast  reservoir.  The  streams  are  flow- 
ing into  it.  Let  them  flow  from  mountain,  hill,  and  plaii);  let  the 
tide  roll  up  from  ocean,  sea,  or  river ;  let  every  nation,  tongue,  and 
dialect  send  in  its  tribute  to  swell  the  mighty  aggregation.  This 
boundless  deep  of  words  has  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  purification. 
Its  very  surgings  give  it  life.  The  high  conservative  power  of  gen- 
eral education  is  the  means  of  its  healthy  diffusion ;  and  truth  is  the 
tower  of  its  strength.  Truth !  as  it  beeons  out  in  every  day's  recitation, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  every  department  of  nature,  as  it  stands  in  de- 
monstration on  the  blackboard.  But  most  of  all.  Truth,  as  it  looms 
up  in  magnificent  proportions  from  the  sacred  pages,  especially  in 
him  who  was  himself  the  truth.  A  system  of  education  thus  freighted 
with  the  truth,  systematized  by  efficient  discipline,  enforced  by  able 
teachers,  and  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  may  well 
become  the  grand  receptacle  of  every  tongue.  Then  there  will  exist 
a  great  American  language. which  will  make  the  world  its  debtor, 
and  by  some  beautiful  electrotyping  process,  transfer  its  own  impres- 
sion, adorned  with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  every  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


IX.   PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  AGENCY 


FOE  THE   ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION   IN  THE   UNITED  fTATES. 

The  following  Plan  for  '^  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge '^ 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  EducatioD  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  InBtitation  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  ^^t ;  with  a  salary. 
and  to  farniBh  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  ana 
apparatus,  and  boyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  **  increase  and  division  of  knowledge  '* 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popufhr  Education,  and  particularly 

2;  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  sabject,  and  ooUeot  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  tioAe. 
and  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  EducatioDa] 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  ooUeoting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(n)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  f^imitnre. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institntioDs  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
where] every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  for  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 

A. 

PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  title  of  the  American  Journal  and  Librart  of  Education. 

I.  A  Journal  of  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

n.  A  Library  of  Education  -,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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1.  A  Cataxooub  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  inatrootioD  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  ffrade,  and  on  the  principles  of  edaoatioD,  u^  the 
English,  French,  and  German  Unguages. 

2.  A  History  or  Education,  ancient  and  modern. 

3.  An  Account  or  Elcmcntart  Instruction  in  Euaora,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  tub  UNmn  States  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  ana  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Architecturb  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &'o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro- 
fiteional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  or  Public  Education  roa  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  or  Popular  Education  roR  staesedly  roruLATED  districts 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  ScHoou  or  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  or  Science  applit>d  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

11.  Schools  or  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &o. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  roa  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  or  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  hegleoted  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

1 5.  RaroRM  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  or  RsruGE,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  coUeffe, 
and  3.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c. 

18.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  or  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.    MlUTARY   AND   NaVAL  ScHOOLS. 

21.  SurrLEMBNTARY  EDUCATION,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
oourses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalpgueing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  <*specially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  iNSTrruTiONS  roa  tiik  DaAr  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  bob  the  bncoubagement  or  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  PuBUO  Gabdens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  BiooBAruY,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teaobera. 

29.  Educational  Benebactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  bene&otors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Sblt-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  HoMB  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclatubb  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  m  diffiur- 
mA  oooDtrica,  with  reference  to  the  booka  where  the  sobjecta  are  diaouased  and 
tNttadot 

Tba  Seriaa,  when  oomplete,  will  oonatitiite  an  BNOirGi^tiDiA  or  Bduoatiom. 
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B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATES;  or  Contribn* 

tioDs  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pnblic  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popular  Edaoation. 

I.  Survey  of  the  principal  agencies  which  determine  the  edaoation  of  a  people 
with  an  explanation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  schools  and  education. 

II.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  ki  the  matter  of 
education  and  schools,  t.  e.,  Appropriation  of  Public  Lands  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  several  States,  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

III.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  in  operation  in  1854,  or  1855,  in  each  State. 

rV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Census  returns  of 
1850,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  embnMM 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.  i.  Fine  Arts. 

b.  Law.  f.  Mechanics.  i.  Deaf-motes. 

c.  Medicine.  g.  Commerce.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.         h.  Teaching.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Dbraries  of  Circulation.         f.  Adult  Schools. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Dbraries  of  Reference.  g.  Meohamo  Societies. 

c.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  a 
distinction  will  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  Educational  funds — State,  Municipal  and  Institutional ;  amount  realized 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  paid  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings ;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illustra- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  institutions 
in  each  State — with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document. 

VIII.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  educational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  focilities  of  locomotion,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  most 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[  The  above  voork  is  in  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard^  of  Cotmeetieut.  who  hm 
visited  nearly  every  State  to  eoUeet  documents,  and  instituted  personai  obsenO' 
tions  and  inquiries  respecting  the  several  points  presented  in  the  above  pUm.] 
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NOTICE     BY    THE    PUBLISHER. 

Ik  umouncing  tliis  publication  for  the  gentlemen  above  named,  as  Joint  Editors, 
the  Pnblisher  deems  it  proper  to  state  that  the  Editors  are  regarded  by  large  circles 
of  literary  friends  and  others  as  possessing  peculiar  qualities  and  facilities  for  their 
wort 

Dr.  Peters  lias  been  long  known  to  the  American  public  as  sustaining  important 
and  efficient  relations  to  our  religious  and  literary  institutions,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  Editor,  for  some  years,  of  the  American  BibHcai  Repository  and  of  the 
American  EcUcUc,  the  plan  of  which  originated  with  him. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard  is  extensively  and  &vorably  known  as  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  has  travelled  abroad  in  the  service 
of  those  States,  and  has  collected  the  most  ample  library  relating  to  education 
which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  this  country.  He  has  also  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation, both  American  and  European,  by  his  useful  and  popular  works  on  School' 
ArefUtechtre  and  on  National  EducaHon  in  Europe^  which  are  commanding  extensive 
sales  at  home  and  abroad,  and  concerning  the  latter  of  which  the  Westminster  Re- 
view remarks:  "With  a  view  to  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  might  be 
available  for  the  improvement  of  educational  plans  in  his  own  country,  he  has 
collected  and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  he  found 
in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.J' 

In  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Journal  will 
be  ably  conducted,  and  that  it  will  meet  the  national  demand  for  such  a  work. 

Times  of  Publication,  and  Tbbms. 

Jhe  American  Journal  of  Education  and  CoUege  Review  will  be  published 
moDthly,  making  tw^ive  Numbers  in  a  year,  of  not  less  than  an  average  of  80  pages 
each,  constituting  an  annual  volume  of  960  pages  or  more.  The  first  year  of  the 
Joonial  will  be  reckoned  from  the  first  of  January  next.  But  the  first  Number 
will  be  iflsaed  in  advance,  and  will  be  ready  for  subscribers  early  in  Aug^ust. 

dT*  Eadi  Number  will  be  embellished  with  an  engraved  portrait,  or  with  wood- 
cuti  of  bofldings  and  other  preparations  for  educational  purposes. 

HT  The  subecription-price  is  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  patablb  in  ad- 
JAMeBf  or  CD  nception  of  the  first  Number  by  the  subscriber. 
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Any  penon  forwarding  subscriptions  (or  four  copies,  and  payment  Ibr  tlii  mm 
shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis ;  and  liberal  allowances  will  be  made  to  agenti  who 
procure  larger  numbers. 

It  is  hoped  that  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  canse  of  Education,  will 
aid  us  in  commending  this  work  to  their  friends  and  others,  by  volontaiy  agendaa 
for  this  purpose. 

Adtebtisements. 


It  is  proposed  to  append  to  each  Number  of  The  American  JoumtU  of 
and  CkMege  Review^  a  sheet,  with  two  columns  on  a  page,  for  the  advertiaemeiift  of 
Schools  and  other  Educational  InstitutioDS. 

An  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be  inserted  in  one  No,  for  One  DoOar^  in  its 
Nos.  for  Five  Dollars,  and  in  twelve  Nos.  for  Eighi  Dollars,  paid  in  aotavce,  or  on 
the  first  insertion.  Or  if  the  person  advertising  will  forward  two  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  one  insertion,  with  payment  for  the  same,  or  eight  subscriptiona  for  twelve 
insertions,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  advertise  as  above  without  chaige. 

Persons  wishing  employment  as  teachers,  may  advertise  at  the  same  rate. 

For  larger  advertisement^  charges  will  be  proportional 

Q^T  Those  who  desire  to  advertise  in  our  second  Number — ^which  will  be  exten- 
sively circulated — will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  their  orders  early  to  the  Publisher, 
with  payment  inclosed,  to  insure  insertion. 

As  this  work  is  designed  to  circulate  among  those-^n  city  and  euuuliy,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  land — ^who  are  interested  in  educatkm,  and  who  have  eooa  and 
daugliturs  for  school,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  a  most  desirable  vehicle  for  standing 
notices  of  this  kind. 

Our  sheet  will  also  be  open  for  advertisements  of  books,  school  apparatus  etc,  on 
reasonable  terms. 

All  remittances  of  subscriptions  and  payments,  and  all  letters  conceniing  the 
circulation  and  sale  of  the  work,  should  be  directed  to  N.  A.  Calkins,  Pnbliaber, 
348  Broadway,  New- York. 

All  other  communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editors,  or  to  the  title  of  die 

Work,  at  the  same  office.  

IT.  A.  OATiKTWSy  JSMiahtr^ 

348  Bboadwat,  Nsw-Yobx. 
Nem-Tork,  Augwt,  1856. 


A    CARD    BY    THE    EDITORS. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  The  American  Joumai  of  Education  and 
College  Review,  the  undersigned  would  earnestly  request  all  J^esldentB  of  Col- 
leges and  of  Professional  Schools  —  Theological,  Medical,  and  Legal — and  all 
Principals  of  Academies  and  of  Classical  Scientific,  Agricultural,  and  AiMio 
Schools — public  and  private,  for  males  and  females — to  send  us  their  cataloguee  and 
circulars,  and  schedules  of  commencement  and  anniversary  exercisei^  for  1855. 
and  hereafter  as  often  as  publislied;  also,  Triennial  Catalogues  and  all  published 
inaugural,  baccalaureate,  and  other  addresses  before  the  institutiona  reftrred  to^ 
or  b^ore  societies  connected  with  the  same ;  and  all  printed  documents  and  stale- 
ments  relating  to  their  origin,  endowment  and  liistory.  And  the  Superintendents 
and  otlier  State  officers  of  Public  Instruction,  town  and  city  School  CommitteeSt  the 
Secretaries  of  all  Education  Boards  and  Societies,  and  of  all  Teachers'  AsBodttiom^ 
are  also  earnestly  solicited  to  send  us  their  reports  and  addretes. 

We  shall  also  be  happy  to  receive  the  name  and  poet-office  address  of  any  pnh 
feesional  teacher  not  contained  in  any  printed  catalogue  or  circular. 

A.  FmBs^ 

New-York,  August,  1855.  H,  BiCTaBft 


PKOSPECTUS. 


The  design  of  The  American  Journal  ov  Education  and  Colleos 
Review  will  be  at  once  to  serve  the  friends  of  Education  as  a  vehicle 
of  intelligence,  and  to  provide  a  medium  of  inter-communication  for 
Colleges,  Academies,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  other  Educa- 
tional Institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

Hie  Editors  would  also  respectfully  proffer  their  work — for  the 
same  purposes — to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  education,  in  Canada, 
and  throughout  the  American  Continent.  Hiey  cherish  the  hope,  in- 
deed, that  its  influence  will  be  efficient  to  enlai^e  and  strengthen  the 
brotherhood  of  Christian  nations  in  the  sublime  work  of  educating 
the  human  race  to  knowledge,  truth,  and  right. 

Is  it  not  manifest,  at  a  glance,  that  such  a  work  is  greatly  needed  1 
There  are  well-conducted  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  popular 
education,  in  several  of  the  States ;  and  they  are  accomplishing  great 
good  in  limited  spheres.  But,  in  respect  to  our  higher  institutions 
and  the  united  influence  which  they  ought  to  exert  in  educating  the 
nation,  there  is  a  chasm  in  our  periodical  literature.  A  wide  field, 
rich  in  materials,  is  yet  unoccupied  by  any  periodical  of  sufficiently 
comprehensive  range  to  answer  the  purposes  here  proposed.  .  Our  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  professional  schools  are  numerous ;  and  they  are 
not,  and  can  not  be  clustered  together,  as  in  the  old  Universities  of 
Europe.  They  are  separated  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  tendency  of  academical  employment  is  to  isola- 
tion, and  that  the  Faculties  and  guardians  of  these  institutions  have 
no  recc^ized  organ  for  concentrating  information,  or  for  the  mutual 
discussion  of  the  many  topics  which  are  of  common  interest  to  them 
all,  and  it  is  easily  seen  how  sadly  destitute  they  are  of  the  best  fa- 
cilities for  exerting  those  reciprocal  influences,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  harmonious  and  effective  codperation,  in  the  great 
work  to  which  their  dissociated  labors  are  now  directed.  The  admin- 
istrators also,  and  superintendents  of  our  various  systems  of  Common 
School  instruction,  of  Free  Academies,  and  of  State  Universities  are 
acting  in  separate  spheres,  and  have  no  common  organ  of  sufficient 
scope  and  circulation  to  combine  and  nationalize  their  endeavors. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review  will  aim 
to  supply  these  deficiencies.  It  will  be  open  to  a  free  discussion  of 
all  subjects  relating  to  the  endowment,  government,  and  instruction  of 
Colleges,  both  literary  and  professional ;  Agricultural,  Artistic,  and 
Scientific  Schools ;  Academies  and  Classical  Institutes,  Male  and  Fe- 
male ;  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind ;  Normal 
Schools^  and  the  administration  of  Public  Instruction,  in  all  its  forms. 
It  will  furnish  accurate  and  comprehensive  statistical  information  rela- 
tive to  education  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  will  record  the 
names  of  Faculties,  Principals,  and  Teachers,  with  important  appoint- 
ments, changes,  and  deaths,  and  memoirs  of  eminent  Professors  and 
Instructors,  and  of  distinguished  Founders,  Patrons,  and  Administra- 
tors of  educational  institutions,  societies,  and  systems ;  will  give  brief 
and  reliable  notices  and  reviews  of  books  prepared  for  the  use  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools,  and  of  such  as  are  judged  especially  valuable  for 
College  and  School  Libraries.  In  short,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  truly  national  in  its  scope — acceptable  and  useful  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  Common-School  Education,  and  of  the  higher 
departments  of  instruction — a  source  of  reliable  intelligence,  a  bond 
of  sympathy,  and  a  medium  of  cooperation  for  all  educational  in- 
stitutions, systems  and  associations  in  our  land. 

In  respect  to  its  religious  character  and  aim,  this  Journal  and  Re- 
view will  be  conducted  on  principles  entirely  catholic,  maintaining 
the  importance  of  moral  and  Christian  culture  in  all  Systems  and  stages 
of  education;  and  reporting  the  progress  of  religion  in  CoUeges  and 
other  Institutions,  but  avoiding  the  expression  of  denominational  pre- 
ferences. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  this  undertaking  by  the  undersigned,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  we  have  been  led  to  it  by  circumstances  and  re- 
lations, which  encouraged  each  of  us  to  contemplate  the  publication  of 
uch  a  work.  Both  in  the  "Western  College  Society"  and  in  the 
"American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,"  with 
which  we  are  respectively  connected,  the  subject  of  a  Periodical,  of  the 
general  scope  here  proposed,  had  been  discussed  and  favored ;  and  in 
the  College  Society  measures  had  been  taken  to  commence  its  publi- 
cation, which  have  been  relinquished  in  favor  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. Each  of  us  had,  accordingly,  matured  his  plan,  and  was  ready 
to  issue  proposals,  while  we  were  yet  unapprised  of  each  other's  inten- 
tions. Our  plans,  however,  being  in  some  respects  the  same,  and  in 
others  diverse,  by  reason  of  the  different  stand-points  from  which  we 
had  surveyed  the  field,  a  conference  has  convinced  us  that  a  combina- 
tion of  these  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship,  will  enable  us  to  construct 
a  Work  far  more  comprehensive,  and  better  adapted  to  subserve  all 
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the  interests  of  Education  in  our  whole  country,  than  either  of  us 
alone  could  have  hoped  to  produce.  We  are  encouraged  also  to  pre- 
sume that,  from  our  somewhat  extended  acquaintance,  and  from  our 
experience  in  Editorial  labors,  we  shall  not  fail  to  furnish  a  Periodical, 
on  the  plan  here  proposed,  which  Teachers  generally,  and  the  friends  of 
Education  in  all  the  States,  will  desire  to  possess. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  having  conferred  with  a  number  of 
distinguished  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Faculties  of  Colleges  atid 
other  institutions,  and  with  the  administration  of  public  instruction, 
they  encourage  us  to  expect  their  cordial  and  earnest  cooperation. 
Measures  have  been  adopted  to  secure  pledges  of  contributions  to  the 
work,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  its  pages  will  be  enriched  by 
the  productions  of  our  best  and  most  practised  writers  on  Education. 

Absalom  Peters,  )   nj.^ 
Henrt  Barnard,  [  ^^*- 

4 

P.  S. — Our  apology  for  the  early  issue  of  the  first  Number  is,  that  the  matter  of 
it — ^through  &cilitie8  afforded  by  the  "American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education" — was  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard  previous  to  the  combination  of  our 
plans.  Its  arrangement  is  peculiar,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader, 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  future  numbers.  Its 
contents,  however,  and  the  names  by  which  it  ia  honored,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
acceptable  to  subscribers,  as  a  pledge  ef  tlie  ability  with  which  the  work  may  be 
exp^::ted  to  be  sustained. 

Our  second  Kumber  will  be  issued  in-  November,  leaving  ten  Numbers  to  be 
supplied  during  the  year,  after  the  first  of  January  next.  This  delay  will  enable 
us  to  make  thorough  preparation  for  our  work,  and  to  secure,  both  in  contributions 
and  sabflcriptions,  the  means  of  making  it  much  more  complete  and  valuable  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  hasty  publication. 
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AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION 

POR  TBI 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  American  Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, originated  in  a  ^^  Convention*  of  the  Friends  of  Common  Schools 
and  of  Universal  Education,"  which  met  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  December,  1849,  and,  by  adjournment,  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  30th  of  August,  1850,  with  the  following  Board  of 

Officers  for  1849. 

HORACE  BfANN,  of  Manaobowtts,  Prtsident, 

Joseph  Hbnkt,  of  Wuhington  City,  Viu-Pruiitmt, 

JoBH  Gkiscov,  of  New  Joney,  ** 

Baicusi.  Lbwu,  of  (%io,  ** 

Rt  Rev.  Alohzo  Pottbk,  of  PonmylTMia,        ** 
Gkkbk  B.  Dumcax,  of  Loabiaoa,  " 

Charles  Noithend,  of  Massachusetts,  Sscrftery. 

P.  Pembeiton  Morris,  of  PenosylTania,  ** 

8.  D.  Hastings,  of  Wisconsin,  ** 

Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York,  ** 

BuMuutB  Cmmittte.'rBwarf  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  John  8.  Hart,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Nar 
than  Bidiop,  of  Rhode  Island ,  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas  H«  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

*Tbis  CoBTcatioa  MMmblcd  on  the  foUowinf  "  Call /bra  Nationai  CoiutntUm  ^  tkt/titnd*  f^  Commom 
Behooli  mmd  qf  Unkttnta  Edueatimf**  iHocd  maialj  throagh  tb»  aflbrti  of  Alft«4  ■•  Wright,  of  Philaddphi*. 

«  The  undcnigiied,  deeming  thet  the  greet  eaoae  of  varvuLM.  bdvoatiov  in  the  United  States,  may  be  adTane* 
ed,  and  the  esertioni  of  iti  friends  strengthened  and  sjstematised,  by  mutual  eonsultatioa  aod  deliberation,  re* 
speetftdly  leqnert  the/WmA  q^  Cmmmh  8dioela  and  of  vmtMnml  erfucMrtoii  throo^oat  the  Union,  to  meet  in 
Convention,  at  the  eity  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the  ITth  day  of  Oeldbtr  next,  at  10  oNdoek,  A.  M.,  ftir 
the  promotioa  of  this  paramoont  interest  of  oor  Rcpabliean  Institutions. 

ALONZO  POTTES,  Philadelphia.  OSOROK  M.  WHAKTON,  President  of  Board  of  ControDen  of  Pub- 
lie  Sebools,  eoonty  of  Philadelphia.  J06SPH  B.  CH  ANDLBR,  Pipcsidcnt  of  tte  Board  of  Directors  of  Oiraid 
College.  Philadelphia.  JOHN  S.  HART,  Principal  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  ALFRED  B. 
WRIGHT,  Editor  of  «  Wrights  Casket'*  and  **  Paper,»  Philadelphia.  TOWNSBND  HAINES,  State  Supers 
intcndcat  of  Pui>lic  Schools  of  FeunsyWania.  CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  New  York.  THOMAS  T.  KINO,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  New  Jeney.  *  HENRT 
BARNARD,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island.  SFTH  P.  BEERS,  Stete  Superintendent  of 
FiMie  Sehoels  of  Conneotkut.  WILLIAM  G.  CROSBY,  Seeretery  of  Board  of  Education,  Maine.  RICH- 
ARD  S.  RUST,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schoob,  New  Hampshire.  IRA  MATHE  W,  Soperialsiident  of  Pi^ 
lie  Instruction,  State  of  Michigan.  SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  Stete  Superintendent  of  Public  Sshools,  Ohio. 
ROBERT  J.  BRECKENRIDGE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Kentucky.  .HORACE  MANN,  Massa- 
•hoeette.  S.  8.  RANDALL,  Albany.  Horace  Eaton,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Yeimont.  H. 
8.  COOLBY,  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Illinois.  THOMAS  H.  BENTON,  Ja.,  Stete  Soper- 
lateadent  of  Publie  Schoob,  Iowa.  SALEM  TOWN,  New  York.  WILLARD  HALL,  DcUware.  M.  D. 
LEOGETT,  Editor  of  School  Clarion,  (ttio.  ASA  D.  LORD,  Editor  of  the  (MUo  School  JoumaL  D.  L. 
fWAIN,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM,  NashTille,  Teaneasee.  E. 
LANE,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  A.  CHURCH,  President  of  Univenity,  Athens,  Georgia.  M.  L.  8T0ETXR,  P«nn. 
tghn^m,  College,  Gettysburg.  H.  B.  UNDERBILL,  Principal  Natehes  bstitnte,  Mississippi.  JAMES  L. 
KNO0,  Editor  of  North  Western  Educator,  Chicago,  Illinois.  EDWARD  COOPER,  Editor  of  Distriet  Sehoo 
Joonal,  Albaay,  New  York.  PHILIP  LINDSEY,  President  of  Uairersity  cf  NashTiQo.  A.  D.  BACHS, 
tnperintaBdeBt  of  Uaited  States  Coast  Surrey,  Washington.  H.  W.  HEATH,  Maryland  OoDege  of  Teaaheie> 
JOOAB  arannr,  4pscfa,  Okio.  a.  MORBIS,  JaekMO,  Mlsrisi^ppl.  TBOMAS  ALLBN  CLABK,  New 
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OrncKBS  roB  1850. 

Rer.  ELRHALET  NOTT,  of  Now  York,  Pr$$iiML 

JosBPH  Ukmkt,  of  WashinftoD,  D.  C,      J^ic0-PruidmL 
Rt  Rot.  Alokzo  Pottbk,  of  PenniylTanit,         ^ 
JoBN  Qkucov,  of  New  Jenej,  ** 

GiSKON  F.  Thatkk,  of  Hanaobuaettt,  " 

P.  PembortoD  Morris,  of  PenzuylTania,  Seerttarf. 

John  Kingibury,  of  Rhode  bland,  ** 

Buain»$$  CraiKittM.— Daniel  Hainei,  of  New  Jerwy ;  John  LodUvw,  of  PeoniylTanU ;  O.  B 
Peirce,  of  Wisconiin ;  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  William  D.  Swan,  of  ManacboMtte. 

The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  these  Conventions  are  printed — 
the  former  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  and  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  of 
175  pages. 

Among  the  rabjects  presented  in  written  papers,  or  disenssed  orally, 
were  the  following^"  The  condition  of  Schools  amd  Education  th  1A6 
several  atcUea;^^  "  Organization  and  Superoition  of  PMic  Schools/* 
^^  School  Architecture;^^  ^^ School  Attendance ;^^  "  Grades  of  Schools ;^* 
"  Course  of  Instruction  for  each  Grade  of  School ;"  "  Teachers^ — their 
qualifications^  examination  and  compensation;'^^  ^^ Normal  School 
Teachers  Institutes  and  Associations  ;"  "  Mode  of  supporting  schools — 
public  fund^  property  tax^  and  tuition  by  parents;**  ^^  Parental  and 
Public  Interest  in  ScJiools ;"  "  Girard  College;**  "  Smithsonian  Ihstitu- 
tion;"  ^^ Evening  Schools;^*  "Moral  and  Religious  Instruction f* 
«*  Methods  of  Instruction  ;**  "  Phonetics;**  "  Instruction  and  Training;** 
"  Plan  of  a  National  Organization  of  the  friends  of  Education.** 

The  foUomng  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Potter,  was  adopted 
at  the  Session  of  1851,  and  the  Association  was  orgamzed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  in  conformity  to  its  protkuons. 

CONSTrTDTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  >OR  THE  ADYANGEXBKT  OP 

EDUCATION. 


Com  8TXTUTZ0N.— This  Society  aball  be  known  by  the  nune  •nd  title  of  the . 
dation/or  the  advaneement  qf  Education. 

Objscts.— The  object  of  the  Association  ahall  be  to  promote  interconne  amonf  those  who 
are  actively  enfaged  in  promotinf  Education  throng hout  the  United  Sutes— to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  individuals,  Associations  and  LefWatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  Improve 
Education,  and  to  five  to  such  measures  a  more  systematic  directicm,  and  a  more  powerfiil 
impulse. 

Mkkbbes.— 1.  (a)  All  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  National  Conventioni, 
held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1849  and  18G0,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  mem* 
bers  of  this  Association  on  subscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  paying  an  admission  fee  of 
•2. 

(6.)  Also,  in  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  all  delegates  firom  CoUtgas  or  Univer- 
aJUes,  Incoporated  Academies,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Asso- 
ciations, established  to  promote  education,  provided  that  no  more  than  three  del^ates  shall 
be  received  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  slee- 
ted by  a  minority  of  the  members  present,  may  become  members  in  lUco  manner,  and  oo  tha 
same  conditions. 

Koft&   TkonbflkagiBfftotbeabeveauMdclMMtikBnbeciigaietoanoAeMartteSeeiity. 

31  INstlnguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  In  othsr  coontrki^  amy  bt 
Corresponding  Members  by  a  vote  of  two-third*  of  the  member*  pr—int 
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4.  AM9oetaH»JbT  th»  Tear.— Any  p«non  rtcommeiided  by  the  SUmding  CommittM  dwU  on 
paying  the  lam  of  one  dollar,  be  admitted  as  a  member  for  the  year,  bat  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  any  office. 

6.  Life  Mtmbera.^VttaotM  entitled  of  right  to  be  members,  or  elected  asprescribed^y  the 
Constitution,  may  constitute  themselves  Life  Membert,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of 
twenty-fiTo  dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be  eligible  to 
all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published  transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of 
charge. 

PATMXirrs.— 1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive}he  transactions  in  Uke  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  ahall  forfeit  the  privilege  to  receive  the  transactions 
free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for  two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership. 
Membership  may  be  resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment— but  not  the  privilege  to  re> 
ceive  the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

Mbbtinos.— There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August,  to  con* 
tinue  fur  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  days.  Tlie  place*  shall  be  designated  at  the  preceding 
annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OrpiOKRS.— They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre* 
tary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,!  and  to 
hokl,  with  the  exception  hereafter  noticed,  their  placesfor  one  year. 

Stakdino  CoMMiTTn— This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and 
of  those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  who  must  also 
have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current  or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the  general  business  of  the  As- 
sociation in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annoal 
meetings.  It  shall  nominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  ballotted  for  as  members,  and  shall  re* 
commend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre* 
tary,  and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Local  Coxmittbx.— This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next  an* 
nnal  meeting  shall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  oo-operate  with  the  officers  in  making 
arrangements  for  such  meeting. 

Sbctiohs.— The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee,  resolve  It* 
self  into  SeetiotUf  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections  to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Sectiou  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  es  officio  members\>f  the  Standing  Committee,  and  shall  remain  In  office  for  one  year. 

It  may  also  have  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  own :  it  shall  discuss  sach  subjects  only  as  are 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Section— may  receive  communications— recommend  subjects  to 
be  investigated  and  reported  on,  &c. 

Arcbivbs.— There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  place  for  the  reception  of 
Documents,  Reports,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Association,  which  shall  be  under  the 
care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Correspond* 
Ing  Secretary  and  Curator. 

GsxBaAL  Mbbtinos.— These  shall  be  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and  communications  as  the 
Standing  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by  the  Cbahrman  of  the 
several  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

OnoANiZDVo  AmnrAL  Mbbtino.— It  shall  be  organized  by  the  Prerident  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  first  business  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  address.    The  new  Pre^dent  having 
taken  his  seat,  the  Association  shall  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sec* 
CiooA,  If  any,  into  which  the  Standing  Committee  snail  distribnte  the  members,  and  to  dssig 
Bite  the  places  for  their  meeting.    The  Sections  shall  then  proceed  to  organise. 


*The  tisMaad  plM«  of  flie  uimul  aiectiaf  are  to  be  doicnaiiMd  st  the  ^reeedlnft  uurasl  nwetiBr* 
r,by—iiMtof  lUl,lBftMdor<*sllheeloMOf  OMhaaaMlsaeetiiig." 
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An  Auditing  Oomtnitte*  ahall  be  appointed  eC  the  opening  of  eech  anmul  wertim,  to  i» 
unine  end  rtport  on  the  etate  of  the  Treeiuiy. 

AUerationt.—fio  article  of  this  CoDstitotion  shall  be  altered  except  bf  i  Totn  of  three  IhiifftlM 
of  the  membere  present,  and  without  one  day's  prerlous  notice. 

1851. 

The  First  Session  of  the  AssociatioQ  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
oil  the  19th,  20th,  2l8t  and  22d  of  August,  1851,  with  the  following  OV- 
ficers :  . 

RU  Rer.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  PresidaU, 

D.  P.  Lkb,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Reeoriing  S$cr§tarf. 

P.  Pbmbhton  Moaais,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Ctrretptniiag  SttrUarjf. 

Edwaed  C.  Biddlb,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  TVeorarer. 

Standinf  CvmniitCee.— Henry  Barnard,  of  Conneetient ;  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Cineinnati,  Ohio ; 
T.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa  ;  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York  City ;  Greer  B.  Dancan,  (^ 
New  Orleani,  La.;  R.  £.  Rogers,  of  Charlotteville,  Va. 

Papers  were  read,  or  addresses  made  by  Samuel  W.  Bates,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  upon  Education  ;"  by 
Pres.  Mauan,  of  Cleveland,  on  "  7T/i6  Old  and  New  SyateTns  qfCoUegi- 
ate  Education ;"  by  Prof.  Agnew,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
"  Woman^s  Offices  and  Influence ;"  by  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
"  lYee  Lectures;'*^  by  Prof.  Read,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  on 
"  School  Libraries^ 

The  discussions  of  these  and  other  topics,  were  participated  in  by 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Manly,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  Hon.  Samuel 
Galloway,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Miami  University,  Hon.  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings.  Dr.  Waldo.  L.  Andrews,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio,  Rev.  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  and  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan,  Hon.  I.  B.  Sutherland,  N.  Nathans, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Wharton,  C.  Gillingham,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof  S.  S.  Greene 
and  Amos  Perry,  of  Providence,  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Mass., 
E.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  J.  Johonnot,  O.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  R.  L.  Cooke, 
of  New  Jersey,  W.  S.  Baker,  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut 

The  Proceedings  and  Journal  are  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  146  pages. 

1852. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  10th,  Uth,  12th.  and  13th  of  August,  with  the  following 
Officers : 

Rt.  Rer.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  FruidtmL 

RoBKRT  L.  CooKB,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  JteeortUnf  "Secretary. 

P.  P.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Peon.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dakibl  L.  Bbidkman,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Treamrer. 

Standing  Committee. — Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Botton,  Bfati.;  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Cood.; 
Jjorin  Andrewi,  MaMiIlon,  Ohio ;  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I.;  J.  W.  Balkley,  WiUiamaborf, 
N.  Y.;  Joseph  Cowperthwait,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Beside  the  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President,  Bishop 
PoiTER,  Papers  were  read,  or  Lectures  delivered,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, of  Philadelphia,  on  ^^ History  in  its  relation  to  Civilization;^  by 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on  ^^Educational 
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Periodicals'^^  by  S.  Ghasb,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  "  School  Discipline;^* 
by  Asa  D.  Lord,  Principal  of  High  School.  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  "  The 
Relations  of  Education  to  the  Industrial  Interests  of  Society  ;^*  by  Wil 
LiAM  D.  Swan,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  on  "  School  At- 
tendance i^^  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  of  New  York  City,  on  ^^  Physiology-,** 
by  Prof.  S.  S.  Halddcan,  of  Columbia,  Penn.,  on  "  Etymology;"  by  Prof 
Upson,  on  "  7^  English  Language ;"  by  R.  S.  Cooks,  Principal  of 
Female  Seminary  in  Bloomiield,  N.  J.,  on  "  Female  Education ;"  by 
P.  P.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Schools  of  Design  for  Females  ;^ 
by  Prof  WmTAKER,  of  Boston,  on  "  Drawing ;"  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  of 
Boston,  on  "  The  true  function  of  Text  Books  ;**  by  Joshua  Bates, 
Jr.  of  Boston,  on  "  Arnold  as  a  Model  Treacher ;"  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  on  '^  The  cultivation  of  Taste  and  Im^tginor 
tion** 

The  subjects  thus  presented,  and  topics  suggested  by  these  subjects, 
were  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  102  pages. 

1853. 

The  TmRD  Session  of  the  Association,  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
on  the  9  h,  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  August,  1853.  The  Officers  for  the 
year  consisted  of 

JOSEPH  BENRT,  WMbingtoo,  D.  C,  IhruidtmL 

RoBiRT  L.  Coout,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Recording  Steretarf 

P.  P.  MoKUi,  of  Phikd«lpbia,  Corruponding  Secretary. 

JoBH  WbitbhkaI),  of  Newa|^,  N.  J.,  Tyeasurer. 

SUMding  Committec^An  D.  Lord,  of  Colambos,  Ohio ;  Wm.  M.  GiHapie,  SchenMUdy,  N 
T.;  E.  C.  Biddla,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Wm.  D.  Swan,  BoMon  ;  Wm.  Traris,  New  Castle,  Penn.; 
Oaleb  Mill!,  CrawfordrUle,  Ind. 

Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  by  the  retiring  President, 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof  Wilson,  and  0.  Wentworth  Dilke,  of  England, 
the  former,  on  "  77ic  Agricultural  College  of  Chichester  p*  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  "  Tlie  School  of  Arts  in  London  ;"  Rev.  D.  Adamson,  on  "  7^ 
languages  of  Southern  Africa^*  and  on  "  Museums  of  Natural  Science  /" 
by  Prof  Halddcan,  on  ^^  The  Natural  Sciences  as  a  branch  of  Educa- 
tion;** by  Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  on  **  The  Education  of  imbecile  Chil- 
dren;** by  Prof  Joseph  Henrt,  on  "7%e  Objects  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution/*  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.Burrowes,  on  "  The  Office,  Nature,  and 
School  Culture  of  the  English  Language  ;**  by  Hon.  Erastus  C.  Bene- 
dict, "  On  Common  or  Public  Schools;**  and  on  "  NigM  Schools  in  the 
City  of  New  York;**  by  Prof  Agnew,  on  "  7^  Systematic  Education 
(f  Girts;**  by  Rev.  Daniel  Washburn,  on  "  Grades  of  Schools.** 

In  the  discussion  of  these,  and  kindred  topics,  a  large  number  of  mem^ 
ben  firom  every  part  of  the  comitry  took  part 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  130  pages. 
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1854. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Washingtoii,  oa 
the  26thj  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1854,  with  the  following  Of- 
ficers: 

ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE,  of  WAsbingUm,  D.  C,  Pr$9Uma, 

RoBXKT  L.  Goon,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Reecrdimg  SeenUtrf, 

P.  Pbhbikton  Mokkxs,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn^  CtrrupvniiMg  Sitnlmf. 

John  Whitbhbad,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Treattirer, 

Standing  Craiaitttee.— Rt.  Rer.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Philadeljihia,  Peno.;  Enurtm  O.  Benedict,  of 
New  York  City;  Thomas  U.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Peon.;  Lorin  Andrewi, of  BfaMilloo,  Obm; 
Alfred  Ryon,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Addresses  were  made,  or  Papers  read,  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof. 
Henrt,  on  "  Tlie  Philosophy  of  Education  ;^^  by  David  Cole,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  "  Classical  Education  ;"  by  John  S.  Hart,  of  the  Philar 
delphia  High  School,  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language/'* 
and  on  "  The  new  building  erected  for  the  Central  High  School  of  Philor 
delphia  ;"  by  Hon.  Henrt  Barnard,  on  "  7^  Educational  Exhibition 
of  London,  and  the  Recent  Educational  Movements  of  Great  Britain;^ 
and  on  a  "  Plan  of  Central  Agency;''^  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington, 
on  "  Moral  and  Mental  Discipline ;"  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  of 
New  Jersey,  on  "  School  Government ;"  and  by  W.  P.  Ross,  on  *•'  T%t 
Stale  of  Education  among  the  CherokeesJ^ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented,  or  suggested  by  these  papers 
and  addresses,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Rutgers  College,  Rev. 
Dr.  Stanton,  of  Mississippi,  Prof.  Dimitry,  of  New  Orleans,  Prof  Loomis, 
Solomon  Jenner,  and  Alfred  Greenleaf,  of  New  York;  R.  L.  Cooke, 
and  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jerse^r^  Prof.  Bache,  G.  J.  Abbott,  and  Dr. 
T.  Atlee.  of  Washington,  took  part 

1855. 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Association,  was  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  on  the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  Slst 
of  August,  with  the  following  Officers : 

HENRY  BARNARD,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  PresiimO. 

P..PBMBIKTON  MoKftXs,  of  Philadelphia,  PMin.,  Owrwj>eiiitiy  Sserttmrf 

RoBKKT  L.  CooKB,  of  Dloomficld,  N.  J.,  Ruvrding  Sterttatf. 

John  Whitihbad,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Treasurtr, 

Standing  Committee.-^oha  Proudfit,  of  New  Bruniwiek,  N.  J.;  Erastoi  C.  Benedict,  of  N«v 
York ;  JoMph  McKeen,  of  New  York  ;  Salmon  Richardi,  of  Washington,  D.  C4  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Eliaha  R.  Potter,  of  Kingiton,  R.  L 

Local  Gramuttce, 

Rer.  Dt.  Ferrii,  Universitf  of  Jfew  York^  Hon.  J.  McKeen,  .^0*1.  Stip't,  Puk,  SekaaU^ 

Hon.  Chas.  King)  Proa.  Columbia  CoUeget  J.  N.  McElligot,  LL.  D., 

H.  Webster,  LL.  D.,  Free  Academy,  A  Gilbert,  Eiq.,  aerk  of  Board  JEAiMttM, 

Prof.  E.  LoomU,  Univcreitf  of  JVew  Yerk^  J  W.  BulklcT,  Swp.  Pui.  Sek,  WUUMwuharg^ 

Rer.  G.  D.  Abbott,  Spingler  JnatituU  Al  Y.,  Alfred  Greenleaf.  Brooklpn^ 

Peter  Cooper,  Em.,  JV«w  York^  Hon.  Cjnn  Bmitli,  BrooUn^ 

Hon.  8. 8.  Randalli  Sof^t,  FvMie  SehMUt  Bokmoa  JeniMr,  JVto  TeriL 
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The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  convened 
in  the  chapel  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  August  28th,  1855, 
and  was  welcomed  to  the  University  by  its  Chancellor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris, 
with  appropriate  remarks,  tendering  the  building  for  the  uses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  the  appointed  time  Prof.  A.  Dallas  Bache  took  the  Chair,  and  the 
sessions  of  the  Association  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Parker, 
of  New  York. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read. 

The  retiring  President  then  addressed  the  Association  on  the  importance 
of  a  National  Free  University,*  after  which  the  Presidentelect,  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  was  inducted  into  the  chair. 

Remarks  upon  the  address  of  Prof.  Bache  having  been  announced  by  the 
President  as  in  order,  the  subjects  introduced  were  discussedf  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  Prof.  J.  McMulIen,  Prof.  Benj.  Peirce,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Fowle. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  offered  the  following  resolution ;  Resolved,  That 
it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whether  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  common  Schools  should  be  supported  by  the  State,  as  a 
public  school  is  supported  by  the  town.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Whitehead, 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  postponed,  to  take  up  miscella- 
neous business. 

The  standing  committee  reported  the  names  of  candidates  for  permanent 
membership. 

R.  L.  Cooke  from  the  standing  committee  made  the  following  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  during  the  year. 

First,  That  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Association  at  its  last 
meeting,  the  committee  had  taken  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  a  general  agent,  but  from  want  of  funds,  have  been  able 
to  take  no  definite  action  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Second,  That  the  subject  of  a  National  Journal  of  Educatioa  waa  aim 
considered,  and  as  the  committee  were  not  authorized  or  pr«i>ar«d  to 
aisume  the  responsibility  of  establishing  one,  the  Hon.  Henry  Btenard 
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Stated  that  he  had  determined  to  undertake  the  publication  of  such  a 
journal,  the  plan  of  which  he  submitted  to  the  committee,  with  the  propo- 
sition that  the  first  numljor  of  tho  propo^ed  journal  shouUl  consist  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  last  year.  The  proposition  was 
agreed  to,  with  the  stipulation  that  neither  th^  committee  nor  the  Associa- 
tion sliould  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Journal 
shall  bi;  conducted,  nor  be  iu  any  degree  pecuniarily  liable,  except  for  the 
payment  of  bill.''  that  may  be  duo  for  printing  done  by  order  oC  the  Associ- 
ation or  Committee. 

Third,  That  a  j)roi^ra!nme  of  exercises  liad  been  prepared  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  to  which  was  appended  a  brief  sketch  of  the  past  history 
of  the  Association,  and  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  journal. 

An  invitation  havinj;  been  n-ctrived  from  the  Librarian  of  the  Xew  York 
Society  Library,  to  visit  that  Library,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the 
invitation  wa^  a<'C<']ite<l  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  tendered  to  the 
Librarian. 

The  President  announced  the  follov/ini;  Committee* — 
Auditing  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 

(Jtdko.v  r.  TuAYER,  of  JMans. 

Pres.  Lokin  Andrews,  of  Ohio. 

llr.v.  Tin.  Stanton,  of  IVashinsrton. 
Commiitoi*  on  Credentials, 

Pr.or.  C.  MiM.s,  of  Ind. 

I*iioF.  JouN  Kinosbt;ry,  of  R.  I, 

J.   X.  Mclh-Lia(/rr,  of  N(\o  York. 
The  Af-sociation  took  a  tql'i*.*-^  until  2  o'clock. 

At  2  o'clock  the  President  called  the  Association  to  order. 

The  •jenilemen  nv.minatod  nf.  tin;  morning  session  were  unanimously 
elected,*  and  the  cominiltoe  ric-eiued  iht;  names  of  oondidatcs  for  niem- 
ber>hii». 

Mr.  Kini,'<bury  from  the  couitnitteo  on  ••redentials,  reported  D.  B.  Tower, 
of  Boston,  and  Ai-ius  Pri-ry,  of  Conn.,  tis  deloi^ales  from  the  American 
Institute  ot  In-* ruction,  Kud  Pro?'.  Ceorpe  E.  iJay,  from  Lane  Theological 
Semiiiarv,  Ohio. 

President  11.  P.  Tappan,  o/  tlie  University  of  iSIichigan,  addressed  the 
Associatioi:  on  tlu?  **  Progress  of  Kducational  Development."t 

On  moiion  of  Ji.  ]^.  Cooke,  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented  by 
Ciinucelior  Taj)p;in  in  his  address,  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
To-moiTOw  niorniiii^  at  nin»»  oVlocl;. 

A. «scei ration  adio"ri?ed. 

EVEXIXG  SESSION. 

Tl:'.i  A>soeiation  was  called  to  order  by  fho  President  at  7  J  o'clock. 

On  recomn:en(lation  of  tlie  standing  committee,  Mr.  J.  G.  HodginSi 
de])uty  superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 
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By  inritation  Mr.  Hodgins  read  a  paper  upon  the  <*  History  and  System 
of  Public  Education  in  Upper  Canada."* 

Kemarks  on  t}n»  subjoct  of  Mr.  Hodjjins'  paper  were  made  by  Hon.  S.  S. 
Randall,  Josoi)li  CowpiTihwait,  Hon.  H.  Barnard  and  Rev.  Dr.  Peters. 

In  the  unexpected  ab.-sence  of  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  whose  address 
had  been  announced  »s  tlie  order  for  this  hour,  the  standing  committee 
announced  the  call  of  the  States  lor  reports  upon  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education,  as  in  ord-ji-. 

(iiDKo.s  F.  Thayer,  responded  for  Ma-sy. 
Hon.  R.  L.  At.lyn,  responded  for  R.  Island. 
Hon.  J.  1).  Philbrick,  responded  for  Conn. 
Hon.   Victor  M.  Rici:,  responded  for  New  York. 
At  tiie  expiration  of  tlie  hour,  the  standing  committee  nominated  candi- 
dates for  membership. 
Association  adjourned. 

V/KDNESDAY,  AUGUST  2i». 

The  Association  ct^nvened  at  0  o''clock,  the  President  in  the  chair,  and 
was  opened  witli  jjrayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit.  Previous  to  engaging  in 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  morning,  the  members  united  in  singing  an 
appropriate  hymn. 

The  President  called  Dr.  Proudfit  to  tlie  ehuir. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day's  ses.«ion  were  read  and  approved. 

The  gentlemen  noiniiiatod  by  the  standing  eomniittee  were  electedf 
member*). 

The  discu.-f.sionj:  of  tlie  topicis  »iig£^esied  by  pre.sident  Tappan's  address 
having  been  announced  as  in  order,  the  Association  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  Peirce,  Hon.  Henry  Rarnard  and  Dr.  Tappan. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  of 
Conn.,  on  *•  Mental  ami  Physical  Activity ,"§  and  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks,  of  Mass.,  on  **  ^^()ral  Education  in  Schools."!' 

The  Association  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

The  President  caile<l  the  Association  to  order  at  the  appointed  time. 

A  communication  sipjned  by  the  Mayor  and  several  citizens  of  Detroit, 
was  laid  before  the  As.«ociation,  earnestly  inviting  tliem  to  hold  their  next 
annual  meeting  in  tiiat  city.  The  communication  was  referred  to  the 
standing  committee. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted,  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Yale  College,  and  the  standing  committee  proposed  candidates 
for  membership. 

The  addres.'tes  delivered  in  the  morning  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Lambert 

and  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman. 
J.  N.  McEIligott,  LL.  D,,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
Debating  as  a  means  of  Educational  Discipline."ir 
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Remarks*  on  the  iiubject  of  Dr.  ^IcEUigott's  paper,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  Dr.  Rt-uben,  Mr.  Woolworth,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Scott.  Prof. 
Olmsted,  Rev.  Di.  Stanton,  Rev.  Dr.  Piondfit,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter. 

Mr.  Tliayer,  from  fun  auditing  cotnmittee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  Ibund  them  correct, 
according  to  which  there  l«  a  balance  of  SI  14.40  rctuaiuing  in  the  Treasury. 

Association  adjourned  Till  7  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Tiie  Associaiioii  xviis  called  to  order  by  tlie  Pi'jTiileni  at  7  o*clock. 

The  nieoiing  was  opened  with  tiie  singinjr  of  a  duett  from  "  The  Mes- 
siah," by  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.-.  Stewart,  :iccompai.ied  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Bristow 
on  the  piano. 

Prof.  Cliarles  U.ivies  oifered  the  foiiov.ing  lefouUion  :  Resolved,  That  the 
sentiment  txprtssed  by  our  late  Pre>i(l«iit.  Pj.if.  liache,  in  hi.*  opening 
addresf:.  that  religious  und  moral  inst.ructi<.'\i  piiould  fOiiu  a  prominent 
element  in  ail  our  sy-tems  of  pubiic,  eduoaiir,ii,  I.-  i:i  accordance  v.-iih  the 
rirm  belief  and  earnest  convictions  of  f-iis  A-i*oci2tion 

Remarks!  upon  the  resolution  were  lujulo  by  the  Hon.  .S.  jf.  Kundall, 
Rev.  G.  1).  Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  Peters  Mr.  (4reeiileui',  Mr.  Perry,  Prof.  Mill?, 
Mr,  Thayer,  R«iv.  Dr.  Taima^i^  Dr.  Andn*w:<.  Pres.  Tappan  and  Bishop 
Potter,  after  which,  the  hour  for  ihe  address  having  arrived,  on  motion  the 
subject  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Association  was  :uldre=^*i:d  by  Prof.  I'.  I».  iiur.iiugton,  of  Cambridge, 
on  "  Unconscious  Tuition. "J     Afier  which 

The  Association  atljournod. 

IHIRD  DAY.     AUGUST  SO. 

The  AssociaiiOii  uaving  been  called  to  order  by  the  president,  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pa. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day's  tran<<aetions  v.'ere  read  and  approved. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Deni<on  Olmsted,  on  the  "Democratic  ten- 
dencies of  Science."  x^ 

Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  Union  College,  aiUlressed  the  Association,  on  **  The 
best  modes  of  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages."  |j 

Remarks  on  the  subject  of  Prof.  Lewis'-?  address  were  made  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Fowle. 

The  standing  committee  nominated  candidates  for  membership. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Anderson  addressed  the  As.<ociation  on  "Physical  Science,"^ 
after  which  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock. 

At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Association  convened,  and  the  President  called 
Mr.  Randall  to  the  chair. 

Remarks  upon  the  subject  of  athletic  exercises  with  illustrations,  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Conway,  after  which  the  President  resumed  the  chair. 

Prof.  Davies  proposed  and  advocated  the  following  substitute  for  the  res- 
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olution  which  was  offered  by  himself  at  a  former  session  and  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table. 

Retolvedt  That  the  recognition  by  our  late  president,  Prof.  Bache,  in  his 
retiring  address,  of  thn  pre-eminent  importance  of  moral  and  religious 
culture  in  the  training  of  the  young,  meets,  on  the  part  of  this  Association, 
with  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  approbation. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Randall  and  other&,  when  the  discussion  of 
the  resolution  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  day. 

Prof.  Proudfit  then  addressed  the  Association  on  <*the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  portions  of  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
into  our  schools  and  colleges.*'  * 

Remarks  on  the  addresses  of  Prof.  Anderson  aud  Prof.  Proudfit,  were 
made  by  Dr.  Lambert,  Prof.  Davies,  Mr.  S.  B.  Ruggles,  and  Mr.  McKeen. 

Mr.  Cooke  from  the  standing  committee  reported  that  the  invitation  of 
gentlemen  of  Detroit  to  the  Association,  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in 
that  city,  which  had  been  submitted  to  them,  had  been  considered,  and  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  invitation  so  cordially  extended  should 
be  accepted.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and 
the  Association  resolved  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  ISGG. 

Association  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with 
the  singing  of  a  solo  from  The  Messiah,  by  Mrs.  Stewart. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  elected 
members. 

The  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  Prof.  Davies  having  been  called  up, 
it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Randall.  Dr.  McEUigott  moved  that  all  of  the 
substitute  after  the  word  **  resolved,"  be  stricken  out,  and  the  following 
substituted.  **  That  appropriate  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  daily 
to  be  read  in  all  schools  and  other  institutions  devoted  to  secular  education, 
as  a  public  recognition  of  tlic  divine  authority  of  the  Bible, — as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  religious  teachings  which  the  pupils  are  always  presumed 
elsewhere  to  receive,  and  as  a  means  of  diffusing  directly  from  their  source, 
the  wholesome  influences  oi'  sound  morality."  The  subject  M'as  discussed 
by  Dr.  McElligolt,  Mr.  T.  Allen  Clarke,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  Dr.  McLean,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Benedict,  Pres.  Tappan,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Wells,  and  Prof.  J.  H. 
Agnow.  A  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  subject  was  negatived, 
after  which  it  was  laid  upon  the  table.f 

Chancellor  Tappan  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedt  That  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Bache, 
in  retiring  from  the  presidential  chair  of  this  Association,  "that  religion 
and  morality  constitute  the  foundation,  and  the  best  part  of  education,*'  is 
worthy  alike  of  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  science. 

lUtolvtd,  That  this  Association,  in  endorsing  this  sentiment  means  to 
iudicBte  thereby,  their  full  belief  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  exists  be- 
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tween  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God,  and  that  the  scientific  and  erudite 
theologian  who  expounds  tlielirst,  and  the  devout  and  reverent  philosopher 
who  investigates  the  history  and  hiws  of  the  second,  can  not  essentially 
difter,  but  must  move  toward  ihi?  same  end,  and  co-work  for  the  good  of 
man  and  the  glory  of  Goil. 
The  resolution^  were  adopted,  and  the  Association  adjourned. 

FOURTH  DAY.    AUGUST  31. 

Tlie  As-ociation   was  opened   with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Ur.  Stanton,  of 
Washington. 

The  standing  eonmiiitee  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  as  officers  of 
the  A«jsociarion  lor  tiie  ensuing  year. 

President,  Chancellor  H.  P.  TAn-AX,  Ahh  Arbor,  Mich, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Curator,  Joseph  Cowperthwaite,  Phila' 
(idphia. 

Reconiinu  Secreiaiy,  KoBtRr  L.  CooaL,  Bloomfidd,  N.  J. 

Treasun.*r,  John  WmxEnfiAn,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Standing  Committee,  Joseph  McKeen.  New  It'ork. 

**  ]-iORiN'  Andrews,  Gambicr,  Ohio, 

''  William  li.  Wells,  IVettftld,  Matt, 

F.  A.  P.  Caiinaud,  Oxford,  Miss. 
'*  Calef,  Mills,  Indianapolis,  lud. 

Samvkl  K.  Talmaok,  MilUdgeviile,  Ga. 

The  nomiuaiion  of  ihe  standing  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen rocommenued  were  elected,  the  vote  for  the  t>tanding  cotnniittce 
being  taken  by  ballot. 

On  recouimen<lation  of  the  «tan(iing  co'nmittee  it  was  resolved  that  all 
discussions  shall  eease  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  necessary  closing busine-^s,  and  that  the  As!M>ciation  adjourn  at  3J^  P.  M. 

On  motion  the  rule  to  limit  remarks  to  10  minutes,  was  adopted. 

]klr.  Jcnner  from  the  local  conmiittee,  announced  that  members  jjassing 
over  the  New  York  Central  and  ICrie  Railroads,  by  obtaining  certificates  of 
membership,  may  return  over  thoi?e  roads  at  half  price. 

In  behalf  of  tin*  standing  committee,  Prof.  Proudfit  road  a  letter  from 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the  United  States*  Observatory,  expressing  his 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  his  great  regret  that 
ill  health  would  not  permit  him  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  address 
the  Association.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  essay  **  on  the  true 
rank  and  use  of  classical  studies  in  a  course  of  American  Education,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Manry,  grandfather  of  Lieut.  Maury, — who  liad  been  the 
tutor  of  Thomas  JeiVerson  and  James  Madison, — addressed  to  a  gentleman 
employed  by  Gen,  Washington  for  the  e<lucation  of  some  of  his  wards  and 
friends.  This  document,  invested  with  so  high  an  interest  from  its  histori- 
cal associations,  independent  of  its  intrin>ic  merit,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  standing  committee  to  have  read  before  the  Association,  but  this,  as 
well  as  other  papers  that  were  to  have  been  read,  the  prolonged  discussion 
of  the  exciting  topic  presented  last  evening,  did  not  allow. 
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The  letter  of  Lieut.  Maury,  and  the  essay  were  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  with  authority  to  publish.* 

Pres.  Andrews  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  a  central  agency,  and  to  endeavor  to  raise  at  least 
$2,500  for  the  support  of  an  agent  of  the  Association,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  standing  committee. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Prof.  Davies,  Dr.   Peters,  Prof. 
Mills,  Mr.  Richards,  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  upon  this  committee. 
Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Philadelphia. 
Pres.  Lorin  Andrews,  of  Ohio, 
Prof.  Charles  Davies,  of  New  York. 
Dr.  J.  N.  McElligott,  of  New  York. 
George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 
Amos  Perry,  of  Conn. 
The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Miss., 
on  "Improvements  that  may  be  introduced  into  American  Colleges."! 

Remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  Haldeman,  Prof.  Day,  Prof.  Martin,  Chan- 
cellor Tappan,  Mr.  Reuben,  Prof.  Agnew,  J.  B.  Thompson,  Alfred  Green - 
leaf.  Prof.  Davies  and  Prof.  Hooker. 

The  standing  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen 
as  a  local  committee  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Hon.  Henry  Ledyard.  E.  N.  Wilcox,  Esq. 

Dr.  Z.  Pitcher.  Hon.  W.  A.  Howard. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McCoskrey.  S.  M.  Holmes,  Esq. 

Rev.  Geo.  Duffield,  D.  D.  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Henry  N.  Walker,  Esq.  U.  T.  Howe,  Esq. 

Levi  Bishop,  Esq.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Esq. 

Uriah  Gregory,  Esq.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  Esq. 

Geo.  E.  Hand,  Esq.  Suubael  Conant,  Esq. 

Z.  Chandler,  Esq.  J.  W,  Tillman,  Esq. 

A.  S.  W1LLIA.MS,  Esq.  Rev.  Henry  Neill. 

E.  A.  Lansing, -Esq. 
The  report  was  adopted  and  the  Association  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  Proudfit. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Haldeman,  Resolved,  That  the  paper  of  Dr.  Lam- 
bert on  the  Classification  of  Sciences,  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee 
to  be  published  or  reserved  for  future  presentation  at  their  discretion. { 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Clark;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee 
be  requested  to  procure  for  its  next  meeting,  from  some  gentleman  of  the 
largest  experience  and  observation,  a  paper  on  the  necessity  and  best  means 
of  obtaining  for  all  our  schools,  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  they 
now  have. 

The  managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  having  invited  the  Association  to 
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visit  that  building,  the  iuvLtation  was  accepted  and  thanks  tendered  to  them 
for  their  courtesy. 

Dr.  Andrews  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Reidved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  tendered  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Council  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  use 
of  their  rooms,  so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association, 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  assemblies  and  committees. 

Chancellor  Ferris  appropriately  responded  to  this  resolution  in  behalf  of 
the  ofliccrs  of  the  University. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Retolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  tendered  to  the  Local  Committee  for  their  indefatigable 
efforts  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  meetings ;  to  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  Railroads  for  a  reduction  of 
fare. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Association  be  tendered  to  Mrs.  Stewart,  Messrs.  Nash,  Leach  and  Bristow, 
for  the  rich  entertainment  which  they  have  afforded  us  by  their  several 
musical  performances  on  the  present  occasion. 

Retohed,  That  Vocal  Music  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  quickening  the 
moral  sensibilities  and  elevating  the  affections  of  the  young,  and  that  we 
cordially  recommend  its  introduction  as  a  branch  of  study  in  all  our  schools 
and  seminaries  of  learning. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  Retdved,  That  thanks  be  ten- 
dered to  the  President,  Dr.  Barnard,  for  the  impartiality  and  urbanity  with 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Association. 

The  President  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  members  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  vote  of  thanks,  characterized  the  session  as  attended  by 
more  representatives  from  every  grade  of  educational  institution  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  than  any  one  which  had  been  held.  He  closed 
with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  proceedings  at  future  meetings. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Proudfit,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  tendered  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Cooke  for  his  laborious  and  dii<interested 
services  as  Recording  Secretary,  and  for  his  withdrawing  his  resignation  of 
that  onerous  office,  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Association.  Also  to 
John  Whitehead,  Esq.,  for  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  Treasurer. 

Several  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

From  time  to  time,  votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  different  gentle- 
men who  had  read  papers  before  the  Association,  with  requests  for  copies 
thereof  for  publication. 

The  hour  of  3^  having  arrived,  the  President  arose  and  said — 

The  Association  is  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  August,  1856. 

ROBERT  L.  COOKE,  SKcmnABY. 
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r.   A  NATIONAIUNIYERSITY. 

KXMARKB  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FIFTH  ■BSIION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AHOCUTKHI 
FOR  THE   ADVANCEMENT    OF  EDUCATION,    1855. 

BT  ALBZANDBR  DALLAS   BACHB,   LL.D. 


It  is  the  custom  of  the  Association  that  the  President  of  the  last 
meeting  introduce  to  the  members  and  the  public  his  successor — in 
the  present  case  too  well  known  to  need  a  formal  presentation.  Cus- 
tom has  not  required  the  retiring  officer  to  make  an  address  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  I  regretted  to  see  that  the  standing  Committee  had 
expected  one  from  me.  Had  my  public  duties  permitted  an  attend- 
ance throughout  the  meeting,  I  would  have  endeavored  at  some  other 
time  to  have  met  their  wishes,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  this,  and 
the  pressure  of  my  duties  in  the  Coast  Survey  entirely  precluded  the 
thought  of  formally  addressing  the  Association. 

Allow  me  now,  however,  before  yielding  my  place,  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  themes  which,  had  opportunity  been  afforded,  I  would 
have  desired  to  bring  in  a  more  appropriate  shape  before  you.  These 
are,  a  great  University  the  want  of  our  country ^  in  this  our  time  ;  and 
the  common  school  and  college^  fragm^ents  of  systems  requiring  to  he 
united  into  one.  The  various  efforts  made  to  establish  a  great  Uni- 
versity within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  well  known  to  you.  Recently, 
the  institution  appeared  almost  ready  to  take  a  body  by  legislation  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  several  meetings  at  Albany,*  seemed, 
by  striking  successively  n^ore  and  more  forcible  blows  in  the  same 
direction,  to  promise  that  the  wedge  would  be  driven  home.  A  great 
university  in  the  full  organization  of  its  faculties  of  science  and  letters, 
and,  if  you  please,  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  want  of  our  country.  Our  young  men  in  most  of  the  professions 
realize  more  and  more  the  deficiencies  of  their  preparation  for  active 
life.  They  rise  to  a  certain  point  by  the  force  of  ability  and  the 
strong  effort  of  youth.  They  have  no  time  for  study  and  research, 
and  immersed  in  purely  practical  labor,  they  go  through  the  same 
round  of  effort,  until  by  r^urrence  it  ceases  to  be  informing,  and  the 
mind  ceases  almost  to  grow.  Many  now  go  abroad  to  seek  those 
opportunities  which  are  not  afforded  them  at  home,  and  more  give  up 
in  despair  at  the  want  of  opportunity. 

The  mode  of  organization  of  such  a  university  I  cannot  now  touch 

*  ▲  ConTentioD  of  gentlemen,  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  fiicilities  of  Higher  LeRm< 
Ukg  in  the  United  States,  was  held  in  Albany  in  January  and  March,  18G3. 
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upon,  but  would  merely  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  relaiioiu 
which  its  faculty  of  sciences  should  sustain  to  education  generally,  and 
to  the  progress  of  science.  The  advocates  of  a  general  mental  cul- 
ture admit,  that  special  sdiools  also  are  desirable  after  the  great 
foundation  is  laid,  and  while  they  believe  that  this  latter  should 
always  be  of  the  well  cemented  granite  of  classics  and  mathematics, 
admit  that  other  materials  may  enter  into  the  superstructure  accord- 
ing to  the  design  of  the  edifice ; — that  the  engineer,  the  miner,  the 
chemist,  the  metallurgist,  the  mechanician,  the  teacher,  the  farmer, 
should  have  special  modes  of  training ; — that  history,  English  litera- 
ture, moral  and  mental  science,  jwlitical  economy,  education,  should 
all  receive  a  higher  treatment  than  is  possible  in  our  colleges,  the 
courses  of  which  are  too  short,  and  the  pupils  of  which  are  too  young 
to  permit  the  necessary  development.  While  the  University  gave 
thus  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chem- 
istry, and  their  applications,  of  natural  history,  geology,  and  kindred 
branches,  and  sustained  a  just  relation  to  general  education,  it  must  lead 
in  the  advancement  of  science  through  the  reseafches  of  its  professors. 
Pupils  should  not  only  resort  to  it  to  learn  what  had  passed  into  the 
books  of  the  day,  but  what  had  been  discovered  by  its  teachers  them- 
selves. The  living  account  of  active  research  would  thus  inspire  the 
pupils,  and  the  professors  would  have  not  only  hearers  but  followers. 
Such  an  institution  requires  a  large  endowment,  not  to  be  expended 
in  costly  buildings,  but  in  museums,  laboratories,  collections  of  nature 
and  art,  and  in  sustaining  liberally  a  corps  of  professors  worthy  of 
the  institution  and  of  the  country. 

There  are  in  all  branches  of  science  enough  men  in  our  own  coun- 
try of  the  highest  class  of  mind  to  adorn  such  an  institution,  and  to 
make  it  the  equal  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  old  world,  to 
which  our  youth  now  repair  in  such  numbers  to  gain  knowledge,  it 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  some  things  worth  quite  as  much  as  knowl- 
edge. An  institution  supported  by  the  State,  into  which  admission 
should  be  obtained  freely,  would  realize  this  idea.  The  corporation* 
of  one  of  your  own  colleges  has  by  the  progress  of  niaterial  prosperity, 
the  growth  of  commerce,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  population,  been  provided  with  the  means  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  great,  free  university.  "Slay  the  libeiality  of  the  designs  of  its 
Trustees,  be  in  accordance  with  the  magnificence  of  the  endowment. 

A  consideration  of  the  origin  of  our  college  system,  and  of  the 
influences  under  which  it  has  grown  up,  would  show  us  that  it  is  a 
fragment,  not  an  entire  body.     The  general  difiusion  of  common 

*  The  Trustees  or  Columbia  Collf|;e,  by  the  rise  in  tlte  value  of  real  ettate  beloocinf  to  tho 
institution  will  soon  have  a  productive  fund  of  at  Icaet  two  millioni  of  doUara. 
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school  education,  its  great  improvement,  the  estahlishment  of  High 
Schools  and  Free  Academies,  have  opened  another  way  to  educated 
life.  These  two  roads,  like  some  railroads  which  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  speculation  have  created,  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  part 
of  their  course  in  wasteful  rivalry.  The  pubHc  purse,  through  taxa- 
tion, is  made  to  compete  with  the  individual.  The  high  schools  do 
not  fulfil  their  mission  as  thoroughly  as  they  might  if  connected  on 
the  one  side  with  the  college  and  university,  nor  do  the  colleges  fulfill 
theirs.  The  degrees  authorized  and  conferred  in  some  of  the  high 
schools,  as  in  the  colleges,  may  render  the  feelings  of  one  institution 
loss  cordial  towards  the  other,  but  are  no  index  of  successful  competi- 
tion either  in  the  level  of  the  courses,  the  abilities  of  the  professors, 
or  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction.  Public  institutions,  which,  if 
connected  would  cooperate  in  elevating  the  standard  of  learning,  are 
in  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  executing  a  differeiit  work.  That 
intellect,  various  as  it  is,  should  be  trained  only  in  one  way,  is  a  dogma 
in  which  I  have  no  faith,  and  which  I  think  the  whole  experience  of 
life  refutes.  If  the  common  school  were  so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for 
all,  as  it  is  already  in  some  of  our  cities ;  if  it  led  to  the  high  school 
and  college,  and  these  to  the  University,  so  that  our  youth  who  have 
the  time  and  talent  necessary,  should  find  an  open  way  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  system,  these  institutions  would  help,  not  hin- 
der each  other,  waste  of  time,  money,  and  intellect  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  youth  of  our  country  be  truly  educated.  England  derives  her 
great  strength  from  the  numerous  foundation  schools  scattered  over 
her  limits  through  which  a  boy  of  intellect  can  be  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  the  colleges  of  which  her  universities  are  composed ;  to  take 
his  rank  in  life  accorcJing  to  his  success  there.  The  hardy  spirits  thus 
come  to  influence  in  the  Law,  the  Church,  and  the  SUite.  France  has 
recognized  the  diversity  of  roads  to  intellectual  greatness,  and  has 
provided  that  they  shall  all  be  traveled. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  touch  so  imperfectly  upon  these  things, 
but  the  suggestion  of  the  topics  in  such  a  body  as  this,  will  secure 
tlieir  full  consideration  and  a  better  discussion  than  I  could  give  them, 
even  if  time  were  afforded  for  the  purpose. 

In  speaking  almost  exclusively  of  intellectual  training  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  better  part,  of  moral  and  rehgious  education,  but  can 
not  now  detain  you  by  even  a  passing  thought  upon  it.  The  teach- 
ings of  Science  should,  and  I  am  convinced,  are  in  the  main  such  as 
to  lead  Man  to  a  closer  walk  with  God.  He  who  muses  with  the 
Psalmist  on  God's  works,  will  not  neglect  the  higher  musings  on  his 
Word. 
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[The  establishment  of  a  great  University — the  concentratioii  in 
some  one  place,  of  all  the  moans  of  the  highest  culture, — it  matten 
not  under  what  auspices  of  city,  state,  or  denomination,  so  be  it  that 
its  class  and  lecture-rooms,  its  cabinets,  laboratories  and  libraries  are 
easily  accessible  to  scholars  from  every  section  of  the  country,  in  any 
department  of  study  and  research — was  presented  in  various  forms 
at  the  last  Annual  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  It  was  introduced  by  the  retiring 
President,  Prof.  Bag  he,  in  his  Introductory  Address.  To  this  address 
we  append  a  report  of  the  remarks  which  followed  its  delivery, 
as  well  as  those  of  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  which  followed  the 
reading  of  a  Paper  on  the  subject  of  University  Development  in 
lilurope,  by  President  Tappan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.] 

The  Discussion  of  the  Topics  of  Prof.  Bache's  Address  being  in 
order,  ^ 

Pkof.  S.  S.  Haldiman,  of  Columbia,  Penn.,  remarked : — 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  some  points  to  which  from  his  own 
cormection  with  the  Coast  Survey,  the  President  could  not  well  allude, 
but  which  establish  strong  claims  on  the  mercantile  community  for  sub- 
stantial aid  to  such  an  institution  of  higher  learning  as  has  been  so 
admirably  presented.  He  might  have  dwelt  on  the  discovery  of  shoals 
and  rocks  along  our  coast,  by  which  navigation  has  been  rendered  more 
safe,  and  millions  of  property  saved.  He  might  have  alluded  to  the 
scientific  labors  of  Maury,  Espy,  and  Redfield,  by  which  storms,  and 
head  winds  can  be  avoided,  and  routes  to  distant  parts  shortened.  He 
might  have  alluded  to  the  practical  application  of  the  discoveries  in 
electricity  and  galvanism,  by  which  the  protection  of  the  lightning  rod 
oy  his  own  invention,  had  been  thrown  around  our  dwellings,  and  ware- 
houses, and  ships,  and  instantaneous  communications  established  by 
telegraph,  between  counting-rooms,  and  homes,  the  most  widely  separa- 
ted. He  might  have  alluded  to  the  new  routes  opened  to  traffic  and 
travel  by  the  explorations  made  by  tlie  officers  of  our  army,  who  were 
educated  in  the  highest  school  of  mathematical  science  in  this  country. 
Surely  tliat  portion  of  our  community,  which  enters  so  largely  into  these 
discoveries  and  their  application,  can  out  of  their  abundance  do  mucn  id 
establish  an  institution,  by  which  science,  in  all  its  departments,  will  be 
still  furtlier  advanced  and  society  in  all  its  relations  largely  benefited. 
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The  President  alluded  to  the  fragmentory  and  disconnected  character 
of  higher  seminaries — the  encroachment  of  one  grade  of  schools  on  the 
legitimate  field  of  another — of  our  High  Schools,  and  Free  Academies, 
on  the  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  a  growing  evil,  surely  the 
former  ought  not  to  confer  dangers  which  suppose  the  culture  only 
attainable  in  the  latter. 

Rev.  Chaules  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  remarked : — 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  a  resolution  which 
I  had  intended  to  offer  at  this  meeting  as  an  introduction  to  what  I  have 
to  say: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  inquiro  whether  the  ooUeges  of  the  United 
States,  OS  a  continuation  of  the  common  schools,  should  be  supported  by  the 
States  08  the  public  school  is  supported  by  the  town. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Association  composed  of  members  from  all 
the  older  states,  is  to  exercise  a  vast  power  upon  the  interest  of  learn- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  new  states  and  the  republics  of  South  America. 
It  is  from  the  older  republics  that  these  new  states  are  to  receive  their 
ideas ;  from  our  models  they  are  to  shape  their  literary  institutions ;  and 
it  becomes  an  important  question  for  us  to  see  what  we  do  in  this  regard. 
The  question  then  comes  before  the  reflecting  mind,  what  is  the  best 
form  to  be  adopted  by  a  Republic  ?  We  begin  with  this  proposition, 
that  every  child  born  into  the  world  has  a  natural  right  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  in  their  natural 
order,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  due  proportion ;  that  every  individual 
shall  be  when  grown  up  just  such  a  character  as  God  ordained  for  the 
infant  constitution.  I  apprehend  that  a  republic  is  the  only  place  upon 
earth  where  this  idea  can  be  carried  into  effect.  What  then  is  the  duty 
of  a  republic  with  regard  to  every  human  being  born  within  its  terri- 
tory 7  I  apprehend  it  to  be  this ;  that  every  family  is  bound  to  take 
care  of  its  children ;  that  every  town — I  speak  of  the  township  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  of  illustration,  although  well  aware  that  it  is  politi- 
cally unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  country — that  the  town  is  morally 
and  politically  bound  to  see  that  every  child  within  its  precincts  receives 
an  education.  Every  town  ought  to  have  a  law  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  at  school,  public,  or  private,  and  compelling  the  child 
to  go  to  some  school,  whether  the  parents  will  or  not.  The  state,  I 
apprehend,  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  town,  and  every  state  is 
morally  and  politically  bound  to  see  tliat  every  child  born  within 
its  territory,  receives  a  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 
What,  then,  is  the  next  step  ?  That  the  town  shall  institute  infant 
schools,  or  primary  schools,  and  shall  say  to  every  child  under  seven 
years  of  age — go  to  that  school,  and  you  will  find  a  good  school-house,  a 
good  teacher,  and  proper  books,  all  free ;  and  when  you  have  attended 
that  school  until  you  are  seven  years  of  age,  you  have  but  to  make  your 
bow  and  thank  the  town.  You  may  then  go  to  the  grammar  school, 
where  you  will  find  apparatus,  teachers,  books,  all  that  is  required. 
The  town  asks  only  of  your  parents  to  clothe  and  feed  you.    And  when 
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you  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  school,  go  to  the  high  school, 
and  there  you  will  find  &11  the  instrumentalities  required  to  carry  yoa 
forward  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning. 

And  the  natural  continuation  of  this  system  is  the  true  republican  idea 
of  education.  Carry  out  this  republican  idea,  that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  culture,  that  every  town  is  bound  to  see  that  its  children  receive 
education,  and  it  follows  that  every  state  is  morally  and  politically  bound 
to  develop  all  the  talents  that  God  sends  into  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
duly  of  the  St<ite  to  establish  a  free  college,  and  thus  to  carry  education 
still  onward,  and  make  each  child  what  God  designed  that  he  should 
be.  This,  I  upprehond.  is  the  true  republican  idea  of  education.  This 
is  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  see  cstablinhed  in  all  the  republics  of  South 
America.  And  al\er  all  this  comes  the  noble  plan  which  has  been  bo 
admirably  and  eloquently  described  by  our  retiring  President,  a  University 
into  which  the  bust  scholars  from  our  colleges  may  go  and  receive  from 
the  country  such  culture  of  the  peculiar  talents  which  each  possesses  as 
shall  fit  him  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  bom  into  the  world, 
that  he  may  fill  the  spot  which  God  ordained  that  he  should  fill,  that  he 
may  work  without  friction  in  his  own  proper  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  John  McMullen,  of  New  York,  followed  with  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  power  of  sympathy  in  education,  which  as  they  had  no 
special  reference  to  tlie  subject  of  a  National  University,  are  omitted  in 
tliis  place. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  remarked : — 

There  is  one  subject  spoken  of  in  the  address  of  the  retiring  President 
in  which  with  him  I  have  tiiken  great  interest,  and  with  him  have  suf- 
fered disappointment ; — it  is  the  establishment  of  a  great  University.  I 
can,  as  he  can,  speak  upon  the  subject,  now  at  least,  with  independence. 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  were  engaged  in  our  efforts  at  Albany, 
when  I  should  have  been  willing  to  embark  in  such  an  institution,  when 
against  the  entreaties  and  almost  tlie  tears  of  my  family  and  friends.  I 
should  have  been  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
country  to  have  abandoned  existing  connections  with  another  place  of 
learning,  to  join  that  institution.  But  since  that  time  I  have  designedly 
made  such  engagements,  as  will  make  it  impossible  now.  I  am  there- 
fore, as  free  as  the  President,  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  very  close  and  important  connection  with  the  subject  refer- 
red to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks ;  the  duty  of  the  government  to  educate 
every  citizen  ;  its  duty,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  good  economy 
ujion  the  part  of  the  State,  to  educate  every  one  of  its  citizens  to  the 
utmost  extent ;  just  as  good  economy  as  for  the  farmer  to  make  the 
most  of  every  portion  of  his  stock.  The  state  will  be  benefitted  by 
educating  every  man  to  the  highest  point  that  he  can  be;  and  it  will  be 
the  best  investment  it  can  make  of  its  funds  to  invest  them  in  intellect 
developed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  University  in  connection  with  the  colleges 
and  high  schools,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  gives  the 
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*  only  means  of  adapting  education  to  every  variety  of  intellect  I  begin 
to  think  that  even  in  our  Common  School  system,  excellent  as  it  is,  there 
is  one  great  defect.  As  it  is  administered  at  present  in  my  own  State, 
Massachusetts,  I  am  sure  that  tliere  is.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the 
character  of  a  sort  of  manufactory,  in  which  masses  of  educated  men 
are  to  be  turned  out  as  if  they  were  screws  or  pins.  This  is  no  way  to 
educate  men.  Men  have  individual  characters.  Their  Deity  has  made 
them  with  speciality,  and  we  can  not  unmake  them.  Education  must 
consist  in  giving  men  opportunities  for  development,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  afford  those  opportunities. 
There  are  certain  men,  who  will,  under  any  circumstances  follow  the  sea. 
There  are  others  who  will  stay  at  home,  and  stand  behind  the  counter 
to  sell  the  goods.  You  can  not  help  it.  They  will  do  it  There  are 
others,  the  Smithsons,  the  Lawrences,  the  Coopers,  of  our  race,  who 
will  go  into  the  market  and  make  fortunes  for  the  sake  of  founding 
institutions  of  learning  which  shall  be  a  glory  to  their  country.  There 
are  the  Newtons  and  the  La  Places  who  are  niching  if  they  are  not 
Newtons  or  La  Places.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  same  intellectual 
family  has  given  birth  to  him  who  subdued  the  lightning,  and  to  that 
other,  who  is  now  among  us,  who  has  subdued  even  the  earthquake  to 
the  service  of  science,  and  compelled  this  destructive  agency  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  report  its  measure  with  unerring  precision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  provide  a  greater  number  of 
teachers,  and  also  to  arrange  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  intellect  can  properly  be  brought  out,  emd  can  be  allowed 
opportunity  to  develop  ^emselves.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  sympathy 
which  has  been  referred  to  [by  Mr.  McMullen,]  is  a  very  important  one, 
not  merely  the  sympathy  of  the  pupils  among  themselves,  but  sympa- 
thy with  their  teacher.  A  pupil  can  learn  from  his  teacher  only  when 
he  has  a  sympathy  with  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  look  through 
the  world  which  the  Deity  has  made,  we  shall  see  other  indications  of 
what  we  should  do  in  this  respect.  We  certainly  should  not  think  it 
possible  for  the  lark  to  learn  its  song  from  the  raven,  or  for  the  bird  of 
night  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  cock  that  crows  in  the  morning ;  nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  goose  to  teach  the  eagle  how  to  fly.  So  also  I  am 
quite  sure  that  minds  of  a  certain  order  can  only  be  instructed  by  minds 
of  the  same  order.  The  similia  similibus  is  a  real  law  of  mind,  whether 
it  is  of  medical  science  or  not.  I  think  that  it  was  important  for  the 
education  of  an  Agassiz,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  inspiration  of  a 
Cuvier ;  that  even  if  some  teachers  may  go  far  beyond  their  pupils,  so 
that  they  can  not  fully  follow  them,  yet  that  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
nature  will  inspire  the  pupil  to  rival  their  masters,  and  that  this  ia  a  very 
important  element  in  the  development  of  leading  minds. 

I  know  it  is  a  popular  doctrine  that  genius  will  find  its  own  way ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  genius  will  necessarily  be  developed  of  itself.  We  have 
another  popular  doctrine  which  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  which  is, 
that  opportunity  medces  the  man.    We  can  not  have  a  great  man  unless 
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he  has  great  ability,  but,  neither  can  we  have  a  great  man  who  haa  not  ^ 
an  opportunity  worthy  to  develope  him.    It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
in  our  public  provision  for  education,  we  should  give  this  opportunity. 

There  is  one  otlier  remark  I  would  tike  to  make,  in  reference  to  the 
religious  element  as  brought  into  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  exclude  it  from  the  fear  of  sectarian  influ- 
ences. Now  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  sectarianism  is  a  far  less  evil 
than  the  exclusion  of  religion ;  and  as  a  father,  I  would  rather  have  my 
own  child  subjected  to  any  sectarian  influences,  I  care  not  what  they  are, 
than  have  him  taught  in  a  school  where  his  Maker  is  not  constantly 
recognized.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  entirely  leave  this  out 
of  the  schools,  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  take  the 
salt  out  of  all  our  food  during  the  day,  and  think  we  could  properly 
incorporate  it  into  our  system  by  eating  it  all  together  in  the  morning  or 
at  night. 

[The  subject  of  this  Discussion  was  resumed  by  Prof  Pierce,  aAer 
the  reading  of  a  Paper  by  President  Tappan,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  the  "  Progress  of  Educational  Development  in  Europe."] 

This  learned  and  profound  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sity seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
what  the  University  ought  to  be.  and  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  of 
our  colleges  to  education.  I  confess  that  for  the  first  time,  have  I  had 
a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  this  whole  subject  I  have  known 
that  our  views  in  many  respects  were  quite  erroneous.  I  was  aware 
that  the  name  of  American  System,  as  applied  to  our  colleges,  was 
altogether  erroneous.  It  is  in  its  very  basis  such  ^  system  as  would  not 
have  originated  in  a  free  people  from  their  own  action.  It  has  no  ele- 
ment of  freedom  in  it  Its  rigid  restriction  to  a  period  of  four  years ;  ita 
conferring  of  degrees  without  examination,  merely  as  such,  merely  as 
honorary  titles,  are  altogether  opposed  to  our  system  of  free  education 
and  tlie  free  principles  of  our  country.  I  hope  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  this  subject  will  be  distinctly  brought  before  us  by  the  Standing 
Committee,  that  we  may  examine  it  from  tliis  point  of  view,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  recommending  to  our  colleges  to  abandon  tlicir  present 
system  of  a  limited  period  for  education,  and  to  found  a  system  upon  the 
idea  of  giving  a  real  education,  such  an  education  as  men  want,  such  as 
parents  wish  their  sons  to  receive,  instead  of  sending  them  to  college  to 
stay  a  certain  time,  and  then  to  come  out  with  the  name  of  being  edu- 
cated, but  without  the  reality. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  importance,  also,  that  this  Association 
should  distinctly  recommend  that  degrees  as  at  present  given,  should  be 
abandoned  wholly  and  forever,  and  that  cither  degrees  should  not  be 
given  at  all.  or  in  order  to  have  a  real,  instead  of  a  nominal  value,  thai 
tliey  shall  be  given  after  satisfactory  examination,  and  tliat  they  shall 
be  accompiinied  with  ibrms  of  expression  indicating  the  value  of  the 
examination.  The  only  institution  that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of,  in  the  country  where  this  has  been  introduced,  is  the  Lawrence 
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Scientific  School.  To  a  certain  extent,  I  believe  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  other 
cases ;  but  1  presume  it  is  not  carried  out  with  that  vigor,  with  that 
rigid  demand  for  examination  that  is  required  at  that  School.  We 
might  also  exclude  perhaps  the  Military  Schools  at  West  Point,  and 
Annapolis ;  but  they  are  very  different  from  the  common  systems,  and 
are  not  included  in  our  system  of  education.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of 
these  examinations  upon  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  at  once  make  a  change  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  estimate  upon  the  character  of  that  school,  and  of  all  schools  founded 
upon  that  system.  I  believe  that  it  luli  be  known  hereafler  as  the 
model  school  in  that  respect ;  simply  because  the  degrees  are  given 
a(\er  a  very  rigid  and  thorough  examination,  and  only  given  to  those 
who  have  successfully  passed  such  an  examination.  The  degrees 
given,'  and  the  different  certificates,  are  taken  from  the  idea  of  the 
German  and  Russian  institutions,  so  ably  developed  in  President  Tap- 
pan's  address.  We  give  the  titles.  Cum  Laude-.  Magnft  Cum  Laude, 
and  Summ^  Cum  Laude.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pupils  have 
become  stimulated  by  these  examinations  to  a  most  extraordinary,  not 
to  say  sudden  manner.  Through  the  school  the  effect  was  instantane- 
ous, when  they  found  that  the  examinations  were  real  examinations. 
The  anxiety  to  get  a  high  degree,  is  intense ;  and  it  is  an  ambition 
accompanied  with  no  rivalry,  because  every  one  who  deserves  it  gets  it 
One  man  does  not  put  down  another  by  getting  it.  Another  conse- 
quence of  this  plan,  is,  that  the  time  becomes  at  once  unlimited.  It  is 
true  that  we  passed  the  condition  that  we  would  not  give  an  examina- 
tion until  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  institution  ;  but  this  last  year,  the 
students  examined, — and  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  examined — had 
been  in  the  mere  chemical  school  alone,  a  period  varying  from  four  to  six 
years  before  they  were  willing  to  offer  themselves  for  examination. 
The  consequence  was  that  every  one  of  them  had  the  award  of  Summ& 
Cum  Laude ;  and  they  were  examinations  such  as  I  never  before  thought 
possible.  They  were  examinations  which  these  young  men,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  scientific  training  only,  without  the  opportunity  of 
classical  education,  of  that  admirable  classical  drilling  which  we  have 
certainly  introduced  into  our  schools,  passed  the  examination  as  I  think 
no  other  men  could  have  done,  with  all  the  accuracy,  all  the  rigor  of  a 
West  Point  examination.  The  best  scholars  at  West  Point  could  not 
have  shown  themselves  more  ready ;  and  they  were  examined  upon  the 
highest  points  of  chemistry,  each  of  them  being  at  the  blackboard  for 
four  or  five  hours  in  continuous  examination  upon  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  the  Science.  One  of  them,  indeed,  gave  an  entirely  new  mode 
of  investigation,  original  with  himself,  upon  a  subject  that  some  of  the 
eminent  chemists  of  Europe  had  undertaken  in  vain  to  solve.  (Applause.) 
This  result  was  exclusively,  I  believe,  and  as  I  think  these  young  men 
will  tell  you,  because  we  had  the  examinations.  There  were  opportunities 
offered  for  education,  but  not  greater  than  could  be  obtained  almost  any- 
where without  difficulty.     They  saw  the  importance  of  the  opportunity, 
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the  moment  they  saw  what  there  were  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  therefore 
they  availed  themselves  of  it  In  the  school  of  engineering  also,  the 
young  men  were  examined.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  examined,  some 
of  whom  received  the  degree  of  Summzi  Cum  Laude,  some  that  of 
Magnfl  Cum  Laude,  and  some  merely  that  of  Cum  Laude.  The  year 
before  there  had  been  a  few  students  who  could  not  pass  the  examina- 
tion, although  they  did  very  well.  They  were  disappointed ;  but  they 
re-appeared  the  next  year,  and  then  passed  the  examination,  and  some 
a(^  tliem  succeeded  in  winning  a  Suinmfi  Cum  Laude.  One  of  these 
young  men  obtained  only  the  iMagn^i  Cum  Laude.  He  said  that  the 
examination  was  fair,  he  wai^only  entitled  to  tiic  Magn&  Cum  Laude, 
but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  witii  hinitiiclf  because  he  ought  to  have  got 
more,  that  he  said.  I  will  not  take  it  this  year;  if  you  can  not  give  me 
more  than  that.  I  will  try  again  next  year.  And  he  is  now  studying  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  gets  the  higher  side.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  have  a  more  decided  and  positive  proof  than  this  of  the  value 
of  such  a  degree  gi  von  under  such  circumstances ;  ii  ceases  to  be  a  name. 
It  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  education,  and  a  stimulus,  which  lies  in  the 
right  way,  without  raising  any  bad  feelings ;  and  yet  it  is  as  strong  a 
stimulus  as  we  can  well  devise. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  iind  that  this  system  was  introduced,  although 
in  an  institution  connected  with  tiio  old  forms  of  a  college,  yet  not  in  an 
old  college.  Although  I  have  been  connected  with  these  systems  for 
twenty-live  years,  still  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  feel  the  great  dif- 
ficulties of  the  arrangement.  1  leel  that  it  is  hardly  true  in  us  to  palm 
off  with  the  name  of  well  educated  men — because  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  implies  that — tliose  who  are  not  well  educated.  The  President 
of  the  College  in  conferring  this  degree.  E?ays  to  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
when  he  is  present,  tiiat  he  knoics  them  to  be  well  educated,  and  yet  he 
knows  that  a  great  many  are  not.  And  thus  the  great  Scio  has  got  to 
be  an  object  of  ridicule.  1  think  it  is  a  wrong,  and  a  great  wrong,  thsit 
our  certificates  of  education  should  have  upon  the  face  of  tliem  a  false- 
hood. This  ought  to  be  remedied  ;  and  I  believe  tliat  if  tliis  Association 
would  vigorou.sly  stand  up  and  say  that  this  shall  be  amended,  tliey  can 
carry  it  through,  and  tlie  result  will  be  a  really  American  system  of 
education,  even  if  it  may  have  its  foundation  in  Prussia. 
Mh.  William  II.  Fowle,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  remarked : — 
There  exists  in  this  country  the  most  gross  inequality  in  tlie  matter 
of  education.  Our  declaration  of  |)oIitical  rights  is  most  signally  falsified 
hi  this  particular.  School  Districts.  Towns,  and  States,  diil'er  as  well  in  the 
means,  as  in  the  condition  of  education — both  in  the  elementary  and  higher 
tonus.  Tile  only  remedy  for  this  inequality,  is  in  applying  broadly  and 
universally,  the  principle  relied  upon  for  sustaining  a  University — that  the 
State  should  interpose  its  authority  and  means  to  provide  institutions  of 
diil'erent  grades,  each  as  perfect  in  its  appliances  as  possible,  and  then 
enforce  on  every  family  the  duty  of  availing  itself  of  these  or  some  other 
institutions,  tor  the  highest  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  education 
of  every  child. 
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With  some  solitary  thinker,  most  probably,  the  circle  of  human 
thought  began.  The  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  led  to 
philosophic  inquiry,  and  creative  art.  The  conceptions  and  theories 
started,  the  truths  gained,  the  work  of  useful  improvement,  or,  of 
beautiful  art  attempted,  attracted  others  as  if  a  new  oracle  had  become 
vocaL  Institutions  to  make  scholars  and  artists  there  were  not ;  but 
scholars  and  artists  had  first  to  grow  from  the  individual  teacher ;  and 
then,  as  they  multiplied,  they  became  associated  in  schools  and  insti- 
tutions. These,  by  a  concentration  of  mind  and  means,  multiplied 
scholars  and  artists  more  rapidly,  gave  them  greater  perfection  by 
methodical  culture  and  the  influence  of  example,  and  spread  wide  the 
scholarly  and  artistic  spirit. 

There  are  three  stages  of  learned  and  artistic  association  to  be 
noticed  :  The  primal,  or  ancient ;  the  middle,  or  ecclesiastical  and 
scholastic ;  and  the  modem.  The  first  embraces  a  period  reaching 
down  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  religious  houses  of 
Christianity ;  the  second  embraces  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  refor- 
mation; and  the  third  begins  with  the  reformation.  Each  stage 
prepared  the  way  for  the  succeeding ;  and  each  has  its  marked  and 
peculiar  characteristics. 

The  primal  stage  is  that  where  the  individual  thinker,  or  artist, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  school.  Thoughts  of  Gk)d — the  great  first 
cause— of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  of  human  duty  and  destiny 
stir  in  some  great  original  mind,  and  he  speaks  out  his  thoughts 
wherever  he  can  gain  a  hearing — in  the  public  walks  and  groves,  in 
the  market  place,  in  the  houses  of  friends,  in  familiar  intercourse,  or 
on  festal  occasions.  Thus  Socrates  and  the  Stagyrite  taught  Those 
who  habitually  consorted  with  them  became  disciples,  in  turn  to  become 
teachers,  or  to  carry  out  the  great  principles  with  which  they  became 
imbued,  into  public  life.  School,  which  now  generally  means  an  insti- 
tution of  learning,  derived  from  the  Greek  2;^oXt),  that  is,  leisure  or 
time  removed   from  public  or  private   business,  was   applied   to 
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designate  the  teacher  and  his  disciples,  and  finailj  his  peculiar  doo- 
trincs.  The  bustle,  interests,  and  employments  of  ordinary  life  were 
laid  iiside  for  a  simple  and  pure  devotion  to  thought,  for  inquiries 
after  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful.  Thus  sprung  up  all  the 
j^rcat  schools  of  ancient  philosophy ;  thus  were  men  taught  \risdom ; 
thus  was  human  culture  ciirried  on ;  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
all  knowledge  and  all  education.  It  was  a  spontaneous  association 
of  great  minds  aspiring  after  the  highest  objects  tliat  can  be  proposed 
to  man.  The  same  individuality  marks  the  poets,  the  artists,  the 
historian?,  and  the  orators  of  antiquity.  Each  formed  himself  by 
individual  etlbi't,  under  the  inspirations  of  his  own  genius,  availing 
himself  of  the  knowledges  which  were  accessible,  studying  the 
examples  which  were  presented,  seizing  tlie  occasions  which  were 
offered,  moulding  language,  and  developing  foiins  of  beauty  with  an 
originality  which  could  belong  only  to  a  period  when  the  human 
mind,  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers  under  the  great  eye 
of  nature,  instead  of  finding  authorities  in  the  past,  was  driven  in 
ui>on  itself  and  created  authorities  for  the  future,  and  like  a  discoverer 
in  regions  untrodden  before,  wiuidered  freely  abroad  in  joyful  expec- 
tation of  wonders  of  truth  and  beauty. 

In  the  latter  period  of  Greece,  and  during  the  classic  age  of  Rome, 
the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  and  particuhrrly  the  Scliools  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians exhibit  some  approximation  to  the  form  of  institutions  of 
learning,  with  a  formula  of  education ;  but  still  the  individual  teacher 
created  his  own  school  luid  formed  its  centre.  Cicero  studied  Plato 
and  Demosthenes,  but  he  resorted  to  no  university ;  he  was  taught  by 
Roscius,  but  in  no  public  gynma-^ium.  Virgil  imitated  the  Iliad,  but 
he  caught  the  epic  fn*e,  and  gained  the  majesty  and  grace  of  the 
hexameter  from  the  discipline  of  no  Homeric  Institute.  In  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  learned  men  mid  artists  of  antiquity,  we  must  think 
of  original  genius,  self-made  men,  individual  efibrts,  independent 
thoughts  and  aims,  and  the  voluntary  a«%sociation  of  men  naturally 
intluencing  each  other  by  conversation,  con-espondence,  daily  example, 
and  the  courtesies  of  social  life.  We  must  forget  our  modern  ideas 
of  educational  institutions  established  by  the  State,  or  sustained  by 
pati*onage  and  power.  In  that  primal  stage,  education  could  apjiear 
in  no  other  form,  for  the  idea  of  education  was  then  in  process  of 
developmeut,  and  the  materials  of  education  were  accumulating. 

And  as  there  were  not,  properly  si)caking,  institutions  of  learning, 
so  there  was  not  any  system  of  public  and  general  education.  The 
people  hcai'd  poems  recited  by  strolling  rhapsodists,  and  by  actors 
in  the  theatii^ ;  they  heard  histories  read  at  the  public  games ;  they 
heanl  the  orators  in  the  public  assemblies ;  they  might  listen  to  the 
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discourse  of  philosophers  in  the  public  places ;  and  they  everywhere 
contemplated  proportion,  majesty,  and  beauty,  in  the  temples  and 
statues  which  adorned  their  cities  and  the  seats  of  religious  worship. 
It  was  an  education  through  the  ear  and  the  eye ;  through  national 
customs,  and  religious  ceremonies ;  through  legend  and  story ;  through 
monuments  of  national  glory,  and  the  proud  associations  of  places 
connected  with  heroic  deeds.  It  was  a  moulding  of  the  character 
through  sentiments,  emotions,  and  passion,  infused  and  quickened  by 
the  objects  and  incidents  of  their  daily  life,  where  the  objects  and 
incidents  were  created  and  ordered  by  the  genius,  taste,  and  activity 
of  the  presiding  minds  which  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere.  Wisdom, 
beauty,  poetry,  and  music  dwelt  first  of  all  upon  Olympus,  thence 
they  descended  to  dwell  at  Delphi,  and  upon  the  Acropolis :  their 
priests  and  representatives  were  a  god-like  order  of  men,  and,  through 
them,  the  whole  people  felt  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  visitation. 
Such  was  the  beauty,  poetry,  and  heroism  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks, 
that  their  mythology  seems  almost  to  be  established  by  the  facts  of 
their  history,  so  naturally  consequential  was  the  one  upon  the  other. 

The  cultivated  class  among  the  Romans  assimilated  to  the  cultivated 
class  among  the  Greeks,  and  their  education  proceeded  by  the  same 
means ;  but  the  Roman  people  never  imbibed  the  Athenian  spirit  of 
letters  and  art,  and  never  reached  the  Athenian  polish  and  grace. 
The  shadow  of  Olympus  did  not  stretch  itself  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  But  the  Roman,  no  less  than  the  Athenian,  formed  a  strong 
national  character  through  legend  and  story,  through  the  associations 
of  places  and  proud  historical  recollections,  and  through  the  influence 
of  political  institutions. 

Education,  among  the  ancients,  viewed  as  a  process,  w^as  varied, 
undetermined,  independent,  often  accidental,  and  strongly  individual ; 
and,  in  its  diffusion,  took  the  ease  and  freedom  of  social  life  instead 
of  that  cloistered  seclusion  and  disciplinary  movement  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us.  As  a  result,  it  presents  us  men  of  the  highest  powers 
under  a  noble  culture;  a  civilized  people  wonderful  for  thought, 
imagination,  and  taste,  or  a  people  of  stem  and  lofly  nationalism ; 
works  in  literature  and  art,  which,  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled, 
have  long  since  been  acknowledged  by  mankind  as  models  which  can 
never  lose  their  authority,  and  can  never  cease  to  instruct ;  many  im- 
portant truths  in  pure  science,  and  valuable  researches  in  physics ; 
and  speculations  in  philosophy,  immortal  as  thought  itself. 

These  solitary  tliinkers,  with  their  few  disciples — these  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  orators  in  the  simple  strength  of  their  genius — ^these  artists, 
working  out  the  ideal  conceptions  of  their  own  minds,  were  the  only 
educators  of  the  day  in  which  they  lived,  and  they  have  ever  remained 
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the  educators  of  maukind.  What  would  antiquity  be  without  these 
but  a  barren  waste  ?  We  would  liave  a  spectacle  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  dynasties,  the  march  of  armies,  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  the  glory 
of  conquest :  we  might  have  also  useful  arts,  and  commerce,  and 
wealth,  leading  on  a  barbaric  magnificence.  But  now  tliat  they  liave 
[)assed  away,  what  would  they  be  to  us  but  a  story,  or  a  dream — a 
Babylon,  a  Tyre,  a  Carthage,  to  fill  a  page  of  history,  but  leaving  no- 
thing behind  to  inspire,  to  elevate,  to  improve  mankind  ?  The  very 
Wat's  of  the  classic  nations  have  an  interest  beyond  all  others,  because 
they  exhibit  the  struggles  of  civilization  against  barbarism :  they  are 
the  heroic  defending  the  true,  the  good,  mid  the  beautiful.  The  la- 
bors of  Genius  have  given  immortality  to  these  nations.  The  poetry, 
the  philosophy,  the  eloquence,  the  histories,  the  splendid  works  of  art 
still  survive.  The  memory  and  influence  of  these  nations  are  im- 
perishable, because  they  continue  to  teach  us  great  truths,  to  hold  up 
before  us  the  most  perfect  models  of  literary  production  and  of  the 
beautiful  arts,  and  to  inspire  us  with  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  refinement. 

The  Roman  Empire,  with  its  migesty  and  power,  was  an  impressive 
spectacle — so  was  the  Persian — so  is  the  Chinese  and  the  Russian. 
But  the  Dictators,  Triumvirs,  and  Ciesars  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
viewed  alone,  have  for  us  little  more  interest  than  the  Emperors  and 
Czars  of  the  modern  dynasties.  Greece  perpetuated  in  Rome — 
Roman  legislation,  literature,  art,  and  eloquence — Roman  civilization 
and  culture  draw  forever  the  heart  of  humanity  towards  the  city  of 
the  seven  liills. 

And  thus,  in  contemplating  this  primal  period,  we  are  taught  at 
once  the  great  truth,  that  the  life  of  nations  no  less  than  the  life  of 
individuals,  is  important  to  the  world,  and  survives  in  the  memory 
and  veneration  of  after  times,  only  as  connected  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  development  of  thought,  the  cultivation  of  taste,  im- 
provement in  arts,  and,  in  general,  with  the  advancement  of  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  man. 

In  proceeding  to  the  second  stage  of  learned  association  and  educa- 
tional development,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  a  general  and 
rapid  review  like  the  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  mark  with  exactness 
the  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  other.  Indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  gradual,  extending  through  centuries, 
appearing  under  diftorent  phases,  and  with  more  or  less  disthictness- 

First  of  all,  let  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  stages  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind : — ^the  first  presents  the  independent  teacher 
going  forth  to  utter  what  he  conceived  to  be  truths,  as  he  best  could, 
under  no  legal  authority,  and  connected  with  no  incorporated  sodetj 
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or  insdtutioii.  The  philosopher  and  the  poet  were  equally  free,  and 
impelled  alike  by  the  simple  power  of  original  thought  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  genius.  The  Greek,  particularly,  had  every  thing  within 
himself.  His  own  language,  the  most  perfect,  perhaps,  ever  used  by 
man,  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  cultivated  no  other ;  and  whatever 
hints  he  may  have  received  from  other  nations,  through  some  travel- 
ling philosopher,  he  passed  so  far  beyond  them,  and  exhibited  such 
independence  in  his  thinking,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
elements  of  his  system.  Such  hint^j  have  little  more  relation  to 
Grecian  philosophy  than  the  letters  of  Cadmus  to  the 'dramas  of 
iEschylus. 

In  the  second  stage,  there  appears  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the 
[)ast,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  what  the  human  mind  had  already 
successfully  achieved.  There  were  cultivated  languages  to  be  leaiTied, 
master  works  in  literature  and  art  to  be  studied,  systems  of  philosophy 
to  be  examined,  and  scientific  truths  to  be  acquired.  Ttie  Roman 
could  not  be  as  original  as  the  Greek,  and  had  first  to  become  a 
scholar  ere  he  could  be  a  philosopher,  poet,  or  orator. 

The  classic  period  of  Rome  added  still  more  to  the  mass  of  philoso- 
phical and  literary  material,  and  imposed  upon  subsequent  ages  the 
necessity  of  a  still  wider  erudition.  And  when  the  Latin  itself  ceased 
to  be  a  living  tongue,  or  existed  only  in  a  degenerated  and  corrupted 
form,  two  classical  languages  instead  of  one  had  to  be  acquired  as  the 
necessary  portals  to  those  treasures  of  thought  and  beauty  which  the 
genius  of  the  ancients  had  created,  and  which  were  henceforth  to' lead 
the  way  of  profound  and  elegant  culture. 

New  and  powerful  elements  of  intellectual  development  had  also 
been  introduced  with  the  Christian  religion.  The  great  author  of  this 
religion  taught  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  with 
a  perfection  and  power  which  surpassed  them  all.  He  taught  every- 
where— in  the  temple  and  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  highways  and  in 
the  open  fields,  or  in  private  dwellings  amid  the  informality  of  social 
converse.  He  taught  with  the  freest  method,  and  used  the  most  fii- 
miliar  illustrations,  and  yet  he  taught  such  doctrines  as  had  never 
been  heard  before.  He  organized  no  schools ;  he  simply  taught. 
Mightier  than  the  Sibyls,  while,  like  them,  he  seemed  to  scatter  his 
truths  to  the  winds,  he  securely  planted  them  in  human  hearts,  and 
nursed  a  power  destined  to  overtlxrow  the  old  religions,  revolutionize 
social  organization,  juid  regenerate  the  world.  With  his  Apostles, 
organization  began,  and  the  Church  was  instituted.  At  first,  simple 
associations,  scattered,  and  more  or  less  independent,  appeared.  The 
organization  itself  seemed  a  spontaneous  growth  from  the  sacred  afli- 
mties  created  by  a  common  faith  and  hope,  common  dangers  and 
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exigencies,  and  common  duties.  From  this  unostentatious  beginning 
arose  a  vast  ecclesiastical  system,  with  a  mighty  hierarchy,  which 
spread  itself  over  the  Iloman  Empire,  and  finally  took  possession  of 
the  throne  of  the  Ciesars. 

With  Cliristirtiiity,  there  gn^.w  up  a  new,  peculiar,  and  extensive 
literature.  There  were  first  the  sacred  writings  ;  then,  the  epistles, 
homilies,  polemics,  and  theologies  of  the  fathers.  Theology  took  a 
two-fold  form — the  orthodox  and  the  heretical.  Both  allied  them- 
selves to  philosophy ;  the  lirst  bjising  it<;elf  upon  the  sacred  writings, 
called  in  philosophy  as  an  adjunct  authority,  and  to  aid  in  interpreta- 
tion and  exposition  :  the  second,  busing  itself  upon  some  favorite 
philosophy,  sought  to  mould  the  sacred  writings  to  its  dogmas. 
Christianity,  a  doctrine  of  God,  of  duty,  and  of  immortality,  swept 
over  the  whole  field  of  philosophy,  and  connected  itself  with  the  pro- 
fbundest  and  most  momentous  questions  that  can  agitate  the  human 
soul. 

The  study  of  languages,  antiquities,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  seemed 
involved  in  the  inculcation  and  progress  of  this  religion.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  great  system  of  teaching,  where  each  society,  or  church,  be- 
came a  school,  and  the  priest,  or  minister,  a  public  instructor.  And, 
as  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  were  multiplied,  readers  would  na- 
turally incretuie,  and  the  value  of  the  art  of  reading  be  correspondingly 
enhanced.  'I'hat  education,  therefore,  should,  under  Christianity,  be 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  take  the  form  of  institutions,  and  adopt 
a  detennined  method,  was  an  inovitable  result.  Could  this  religion 
have  preserved  its  original  simplicity  and  purity,  and  remained  dis- 
connected with  pride,  ambition,  and  power,  it  might,  perhaps,  in  its 
natural  quiet  movement,  have  given  birth  to  a  system  of  universal 
education,  and  advanced  all  sciences  and  arts,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  accomplishing  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  society.  15ut  even 
as  actually  developed,  we  shall  see  how  close  and  important  was  its 
connection  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  rise  of  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

For  centuries  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  hixury  had 
produced  eflfeminacy  with  all  its  attendant  vices.  The  decay  of  na- 
tional spirit,  of  virtue  and  manliness  has  ever  marked  the  deterioni- 
tion  of  letters  and  the  arts ;  and  thus  the  fall  of  the  empire  was  piv- 
ccded  by  the  disappcaranee  of  all  that  had  signalized  and  graced  tin* 
Augustan  age.  But  this  was  the  very  period  during  which  the  pa- 
tristic literature  liad  been  accumulating.  And  when  the  barbarians 
had  finally  completed  their  conquest,  followed  by  the  almost  total  kvs 
of  classical  U?aming,  although  the  church  was  not  exempt  from  the 
prevailing  ignorance,  still  the  Latin  language  was  preserved  in  her 
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canons  and  liturgies,  and  in  the  Vulgate,  so  that  whatever  of  learning 
remained,  was  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  Church. 

The  leading  Ecclesiastics,  indeed,  cherished  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  secular  learning.  Gregory  I.,  the  founder  of  papal  supremacy, 
directed  all  his  authority  against  it,  and  is  even  reported  to  have 
committed  to  the  flames  a  library  of  heathen  authors.  In  some  mo- 
nastic foundations,  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  heathen  authors  was 
forbidden.  Nevertheless,  the  tenacious  adherence  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Latin  liturgy,  and  to  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  implicit  submission  to  the  Fathers,  in  preserving  the  Latin 
language,  preserved  the  very  records  of  that  literature  which  they 
neglected  and  contemned.  Another  circumstance,  too,  and  that,  per- 
haps, purely  accidental,  contributed  still  more  to  the  preservation  of 
classical  literature.  The  order  of  St.  Benedict,  so  widely  diffused 
through  the  Church,  were  enjoined  by  their  founder  to  read,  copy,  and 
collect  books,  without  any  specification  as  to  their  character,  probably 
presuming  that  they  would  be  religious  books.  They  obeyed  the  in- 
junction literally,  and  classical  manuscripts  were  collected,  and  copies 
multiplied. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  monastic  institutions  became  the  great 
conservatories  of  books,  and  the  means  of  multiplying  them.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  too,  however  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  institution 
of  monasticism,  that  during  centuries  of  intellectual  darkness  and  bar- 
barism, when  war  formed  the  chief  employment  of  men  who  sought 
for  distinction,  the  monasteries  became  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  gentler 
and  more  elevated  spirits  who  wished  to  escape  from  the  violence  of 
the  world,  and  to  engage  in  the  genial  pursuits  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. The  scholar  became  of  necessity  an  ecclesiastic.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  therefore,  that  schools  of  learning  sprung  up  under  the 
shadow  of  convents  and  cathedrals.  One  feature  distinguished  the 
Church  even  in  the  dark  ages — let  it  be  remembered  to  its  honor — 
which  peculiarly  adapted  it  to  foster  the  interests  of  learning,  and  to 
raise  up  learned  men ;  in  awarding  its  benefits,  in  bestowing  its  ho- 
nors, it  paid  no  respect  to  rank :  to  it,  the  noble  and  the  peasant  were 
undistinguished;  and  from  the  lowest  grades  of  society  might  arise  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Kings  and 
Emperors.  Here,  then,  was  opened  to  the  people  the  possibility  of 
social  elevation  and  power,  and  here  simple  genius  and  learning  might 
hope  to  escape  from  obscurity,  and  gain  the  lofUest  stations. 

There  is  but  one  parallel  case.  In  the  Italian  cities,  the  municipal 
judges  were  chosen  from  among  the  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  so 
rapid  was  the  rotation  of  office,  that  every  citizen  might  hope  in  his 
turn  to  participate  in  the  government.    Now,  it  is  remarkable  that 
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the  study  of  Roman  Jurisprudence  was  revived  to  such  a  degree  at 
Bologna,  that  a  famous  University  spmng  up,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  dispute  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  the  claim  to 
the  earliest  anti([nity.  In  both  instances,  it  was  the  removal  of  the 
interdicts  which  everywhere  else  debarred  the  people  from  all  hope 
of  advancement,  that  quickened  the  ambition  of  learning.  Nature 
hath  ever  her  own  noblemen  whom  she  will  set  forwai'd,  unless  ar- 
bitrary institutions  prevent. 

The  first  schools,  after  the  barbarians  had  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Empire  and  of  all  imperial  institutions,  were  merely  of  an 
elementary  character,  and  were  established  by  certain  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  in  the  sixth  century.  These  conventual  and  cathedral  schools 
were  probably,  at  first,  designed  for  neophytes,  to  fit  them  for  engaging 
with  propriety  in  the  church  service.  Their  benefits,  however,  wei-c 
not  confined  to  these.  To  what  extent  these  schools  were  multiplied, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactness.  They  assumed  a  higher 
character  under  the  direction  of  eminent  men,  such  as  Theodore, 
Bede,  and  Alcuin.  Charlemagne  invited  the  latter  from  England,  in 
eonnt-ction  with  Clement  of  Ireland,  and  Theodolf  of  Gremiany,  to 
establish  or  restore  the  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  in  France- 
The  division  of  sciences  which  obtained  in  them  is  remarkable.  The 
first  was  the  Triviutiu  comi)rising  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The 
second  was  th(j  Quadrivium,  comprisuig  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  Few  studied  the  Quadrivium  at  all;  and  the 
instances  were  rare  where  the  I'rivium  was  mastered.  The  theolo- 
gical asj)ect  which  was  given  even  to  these  studies,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  thiit  the  study  of  music  was  confined  to  chanting  the  chun-h 
service,  and  astronomy  to  the  calculation  of  Easter. 

Jurisprudence  and  theolog}'  were  the  two  governing  powers  of  eilu- 
cational  develujjment,  which  gave  rise  to  Universities.  The  latter, 
huwi'vcr,  was  the  chief,  and  is  mainly  to  be  considered. 

Hitherto,  two  methods  of  theologicid  discussion  had  obtained. 
Durinpr  the  fir>t  six  centuries,  we  have  the  method  of  the  fathers — 
thai  of  interjmting  the  Scriptures  by  their  own  ability  and  skill,  and 
bv  tin*  lU-ci-ions  and  traditions  of  the  Church,  as  these  accumulated 
from  eontury  to  century.  In  the  eighth  centur}',  or,  perhaps,  earlier, 
tin-  Fathers  were  themselves  received  as  authority  conjointly  with  the 
►Seripturcs  and  the  decisions  of  the  Church. 

But  till*  establishment  of  cathedral  and  conventual  schook  could 
not  but  advanct?  human  thoujrlit.  Scholars  of  more  or  less  eminence 
were  foimd  scattend  thix>uirh  the  middle  apres.  Scholars  were  on- 
gaged  in  founding  and  jierfecting  these  schools,  and  gave  in  them  an 
impulse  ti»  study.     A  taste  for  philosophical  speculation  would  na- 
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turally  spriDg  ap,  and  the  very  study  of  the  Fathers  would  tend  to 
foster  it  The  logic  of  Augustine  was  in  use ;  this  was  followed  by 
the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  although  at  first  opposed  by 
Popes  and  Councils. 

Questions  in  theology  naturally  ally  themselves  to  metaphysics ; 
and  polemics  as  naturally  call  in  the  aid  of  dialectics.  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  successively  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  made  use  of  meta- 
physical ideas  as  well  as  of  Aristotelian  dialectics,  in  their  controversy 
with  Berenger  respecting  transubstantiation.  Now  arose  a  new  me- 
thod of  theological  discussion ;  it  was  no  longer  a  simple  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures,  nor  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
decisions  and  traditions  of  the  Church  conjointly.  It  became  now  an 
appeal  to  Reason  also.  And  yet  it  was  not  an  independent  appeal ; 
but  the  received  dogmas  remaining  unquestioned.  Reason  was  bent  to 
expound  and  fortify  them.  "  The  principle  of  the  Schoolmen,  in  their 
investigations,  was  the  expanding,  developing,  and,  if  possible,  illus- 
trating and  clearing  from  objection  the  doctrines  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  in  a  dialectical  method,  and  by  dint  of  the  subtlest 
reason.  The  questions  which  we  deem  altogether  metaphysical,  such 
as  that  concerning  universal  ideas,  became  theological  in  their  hands." 

The  founder  of  the  Schoolmen  and  of  the  scholastic  system,  so 
called  from  Schola — the  schools  which  Charlemagne  opened,  is  gen- 
erally received  to  be  Roscelin,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century.  He  revived  the  question  respecting  universal  ideas,  and 
with  him  commenced  the  celebrated  controversy  between  the  Nomin- 
alists and  Realists.  Three  names  figure  at  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
troversy— Roscelin,  the  Nominalist,  William  of  Champeaux,  the 
Realist,  and  Abelard,  who  endeavored  to  occupy  a  middle  ground. 
The  intense  interest  awakened  by  tliis  controversy,  and  the  multitudes 
who  waited  upon  the  discussions,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact 
that  a  new  field  was  opened  to  the  human  intxjllect  and  the  authority 
of  human  reason  brought  in.  It  was  assumed,  indeed,  that  reason 
should  not  transcend  the  dogm&s  of  faith,  and  there  was  always  pro- 
fessedly a  submission  of  the  former  to  the  latter:  but  the  charge 
brought  against  the  nominalists  of  subverting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  nominal  unity  of  persons ;  and  the 
counter-charge  brought  against  the  realists,  of  a  tendency  to  Atheism, 
prove  that  there  was  a  freedom  of  thought  and  language  indulged  in 
by  both  parties  which  could  not  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the- 
ological precision.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  until  the  fifteentli 
century,  when,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters,  it  gave  place  to  objects  and 
themes  more  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  world.    Two  things  were  gained,  however. 
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of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which  co-worked  to  the  same  end : 
First,  the  human  intellect  was  awakened,  and  a  taste  for  scholarship 
widely  diffused.     Secondly,  Universities  were  established. 

AVilliam  of  Champeaux  opened  a  School  of  Logic,  in  Paris,  in 
1109.  The  dialectic  skill  and  the  graceful  eloquence  of  Abclard, 
drew  together  thousands  of  eager  disciples.  In  the  School  of  William 
of  Champeaux,  was  the  germ  of  the  University  of  Paris,  for  with  it 
commenced  a  regular  succession  of  teachers.  The  lectures  of  Abelard, 
both  when  delivered  in  Pai'is  and  at  the  Paraclete,  from  the  enthusi- 
asm they  awakened,  and  the  numbers  they  collected,  were  a  dazzling 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  oral  teacliing  in  even  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects. In  both  there  was  something  like  a  return  to  the  method  of  the 
old  Grecian  Schools.  There  was  this  difference,  however :  The  an- 
cient philosophers  belonged  to  no  order,  and  taught  \nt\i  the  utmost 
freedom.  Champeaux  mid  Abclard  belonged  to  the  Church,  and 
were  presumed  never  to  transcend  its  dogmtis.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  lawful  for  them  to  teach  a  pure  science,  that  is,  a  science 
uncontrolled  by  theological  ends  and  aims. 

From  the  time  of  Champeaux  and  Abclai'd,  schools  multiplied  in 
Paris.  The  scholastic  discussions  seemed  to  have  created  a  sort  of 
dialectic  phrcnzy.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  influx 
of  scholars  into  Paris  was  so  great  that  they  were,  somewhat  extrav- 
agantly, indeed,  said  to  outnumber  the  citizens.  Philip  Augustus 
was  led,  sometime  after  this,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  city  to 
jifford  them  accommodations.  Students  flocked  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Faculty  of*  Arts  in  Paris  was  divided  into  four  nations : 
France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  In  1453,  there  were 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  Paris.  Universities  multiplied  also 
in  other  countries.  Paris  was  distinguished  for  Scholastic  Theology; 
Bologna  for  Jurisprudence;  Salerno  for  Medicine.  Ten  thousand 
students  resorted  to  Bologna.  At  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
the  number  of  students  was  reckoned  also  by  thousands. 

Universities  became  distinct  corporations  by  Koyal  Charters,  and 
the  Holy  See  threw  its  protection  around  them. 

But  what  was  the  peculiar  organization  of  these  institutions  ?  They 
differed  from  the  Greek  Schools  in  that  they  were  a  collection  of 
teachers  foiTning  one  incorporated  society.  They  differed  from  the 
Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools,  in  that  these  were  elementary  and 
isolated,  while  the  Universities  aimed  at  the  highest  developments  of 
knowledge,  and  were  associations  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  em- 
bracing multitudes. 

The  teachers  were  indifferently  called  masters,  doctors,  and  regents. 
The  first  name  indicated  that  they  had  compassed  the  arts,  and  thence 
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become  Masters  of  Arts ;  the  second,  that  they  were  qualified  to  teach 
philosophy ;  the  third,  that  they  had  authority  to  direct  education. 

The  arts  comprised  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  which  included 
together  seven  branches — Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  Philosophy  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  and  thence  called  the  three  philosophies,  namely.  Theology, 
Law,  and  Medicine.  A  particular  university,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  cultivated  frequently,  in  an  especial  degree,  only  one  of  these 
philosophies. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  Oxford,  ratified  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
there  were  four  faculties  in  which  the  University  furnished  education 
and  granted  degrees — ^Arts,  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Four  years  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  first  faculty  was  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  seven  years 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

To  commence  the  course  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  a  mastership 
in  Arts  was  a  pre-requisite.  Seven  years  attendance  on  the  lectures 
qualified  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  four  more  years 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  the  faculty  of  Civil  Law,  a  mastership 
in  Arts  was  not  a  pre-requisite :  but  the  Master  obtained  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  Law  in  three  years,  and  the  Doctor's  in  seven ;  while 
the  simple  student  was  required  to  attend  five  years  for  the  firsts  and 
ten  for  the  second. 

In  Medicine,  a  mastership  in  Arts  was  a  pre-requisite :  and  three 
years  attendance  on  the  lectures  qualified  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Medicine,  and  seven  for  a  Doctor's. 

Degrees  were  also  granted  in  particular  branches,  as  in  Logic  and 
Rhetoric.  In  Music,  a  separate  degree  is  given  even  at  the  present 
day. 

The  branches  embraced  by  the  Arts  were  multiplied  as  knowledge 
advanced.  Hence,  in  the  time  of  Laud,  Greek,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy,  History,  and  Hebrew  are  specified 
in  addition  to  the  seven  arts  before  mentioned. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  the  University  was 
taught  and  governed  by  the  graduates  at  large — all  the  graduates 
were  teachers.  Graduation  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  formal 
reception  into  the  body  of  Teachers  comprising  the  University  Facul- 
ties. 

The  Bachelor  was  an  imperfect  graduate  admitted  to  exercise  the 
vocation  of  teacher  partially  for  the  sake  of  improvement.  Hence, 
he  was  said  incipere,  to  commence  the  vocation ;  and  the  commence- 
ment ceremony  was  his  induction  into  office. 

The  Master,  or  perfect  graduate,  alone  could  revere— govern  or  be 
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a  Regent  At  first  the  teachers,  or  masters,  received  fees  from  their 
pupils.  Afterwards,  to  certain  masters,  salaries  were  appointed,  and 
these  gave  lectures  gratuitously.  All  graduates  were  obligated  to 
teach  during  a  certain  term,  and  privileged  to  teach  perpetually,  also ; 
but  their  number  became  so  great  that  accommodations  could  not  be 
provided  for  all :  nor  were  the  services  of  all  necessary.  The  term 
of  i"egency  was  therefore  often  abbreviated,  and  even  dispensed  with 
altogether :  but  the  Univei*shy  could  compel  the  services  of  the  grad- 
uates, whenever  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  teach- 
ers. The  salaried  teachers,  too,  would  naturally  take  precedence ; 
and  these,  together  with  others  whom  natural  inclination  and  peculiar 
circumstances  led  to  select  the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  formed  a  perma- 
nent body,  who  in  time  were  called  Professors^  simply  from  the  fact 
that  they  professed,  or  addicted  themselves  to  certain  branches  of  in- 
struction. Thus  Professor,  again,  became  identical  with  Master, 
Doctor,  and  Hegent,  in  designating  a  certain  office.  In  time  the  num- 
ber of  professors  was  limited  by  statute,  and  when  others  besides  the 
regular  professors  were  allowed  to  teach,  their  powers  and  privileges 
were  of  a  secondary  grade. 

The  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools  still  remained,  and  other 
schools  of  a  similar  grade  came  to  be  establbhed  privately,  or  by  en- 
dowment. All  these  wero  proparatory  to  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity, we  perceive,  was  from  the  very  begmning  an  association  of 
learned  men,  whose  great  object  was  the  advancement  of  all  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  highest  forms  of  education.  Like  the  schools  of  the 
ancients,  they  came  up  spontaneously,  and  were  the  work  of  indivi- 
duals, and  not  of  the  State.  Like  them,  too,  they  gave  instruction 
orally ;  and  the  living  teacher  communicated  to  his  pupils  his  own 
original  researches  and  conceptions  expressed  with  the  force  and  free- 
dom of  his  own  style  and  manner.  They  were  therefore  the  legiti- 
mate successors  of  the  former,  and  afford  a  remarkable  proof  how  the 
laws  which  govern  the  development  of  the  human  mind  and  of  society 
preserve  their  identity  through  the  sweep  of  ages.  The  respects  in 
which  they  differed  from  the  ancient  schools  were  equally  legitimate. 
They  became  a  compact  association  of  schools,  because,  science  and 
Iherature,  now  developed  into  branches,  existing  in  multiform  works, 
assumhig  fixed  principles,  and  represented  by  acknowledged  stand- 
ards, constituted  a  defined  basis,  on  which  association  was  possible. 
The  same  causes,  also,  led  them  to  common  methods  and  processes, 
as  educational  institutions. 

After  Universities  had  come  into  existence,  they  received  charters 
from  the  State,  and  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  both  State 
and  Church ;  but  they  ever  maintained  and  exercised,  like  otlier  cor- 
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porations,  their  own  rights  and  powers.  Thej  elected  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  adopted  their  own  regulations,  as  institutions  in  themselves 
competent  to  discharge  the  great  duties  they  had  undertaken.  Thej 
were  not  the  work  of  sciolists  and  empirics.  Created  bj  great  men, 
thej  have  ever  multiplied  scholars,  and  been  the  fountains  of  letters 
and  science,  and  of  modem  civilization. 

Popular  education  could  not  be  the  starting  point  of  education,  for 
the  ignorant  masses  are  of  necessity  incompetent  to  plan  and  adopt 
measures  for  their  own  improvement.  Individuals  elevated  above 
their  age  and  the  people  around  them,  bj  superior  genius,  and  a  pe- 
culiar inspiration  of  thought,  called  out  bj  circumstances  sometimes 
extraordinary,  and  often  accidental,  took  the  lead.  Homer  will  always 
remain  a  mystery ;  and  yet  Greek  art,  letters  and  civilization  must 
be  referred  back  to  his  immortal  work  as  their  inception.  Socrates 
is  a  miracle  of  humanity,  and  stands  alone ;  but  he  is  the  acknowl- 
edged father  of  an  undying  philosophy.  Bacon  was  the  only  man  to 
write  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Novum  Organum« 
Christianity  itself — the  divine  ig^ligiou,  made  its  advent  in  the  solitary 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

From  the  solitary  poet,  philosopher  and  reformer,  proceeds  the 
quickening  and  regenerating  truth,  first  of  all,  to  be  received  by  the 
few.  Then  by  association  the  truth  gains  power,  is  widely  dissemin- 
ated, and,  finally,  permeates  the  masses  of  society.  Such  is  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  education.  The  first  period  shows  us  the 
solitary  gaining  the  few.  The  second  period  shows  us  the  beginning 
of  association  preparatory  to  the  universal  difinsion  of  knowledge. 
The  third  period  is  that  in  which  association  will  be  perfected,  and 
the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  take  place.  In  universities  we 
have  the  association  which  in  the  end  creates  common  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  people. 

In  our  country,  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  the  idea  and  title  of  a  college  always  come  before  us. 
The  title  university  is  sometimes  used,  and  not  unfrequently  is  applied 
where  there  is  not  even  a  fully  developed  college ;  but  a  University, 
properly  speaking,  as  it  does  not  exist  among  us,  so  generally  no  ade- 
quate conception  is  formed  of  it ;  and  we  are  prone  to  speak  of  col- 
leges as  if  all  our  wants  of  high  and  perfect  education  are  met  by 
them  alone.  But  colleges  originally  were  not  institutions  of  learning 
at  all,  and  are  wholly  unessential  to  a  university.  Their  origin  was 
simply  as  follows :  The  thousands  of  students  who  fiocked  to  the  great 
universities  of  Europe  were  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging 
in  the  halls,  inns,  and  chambers ;  while  the  public  lectures  were  de- 
livered at  first  at  the  private  rooms  of  the  professors,  and  afterwards 
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In  buildicgs  apjiropriaifrd  lo  iLat  iiuqxise.  CVnain  gtreeis 
:h*:sf:  buiidirj^Tr :  TLui.  in  Oxford,  in  ScLool  sXTriri,  there  were  fonr 
h  iiMIr.z-;.  cui/.iiii.ir.;:  *:ach  I'roiii  l*'.»ur  to  sixTe^i:  cluj*  nx'ia? :  In  Pari?' 
•  Lr  r.jir  La:;or.*  oi'  :L*.-  Faculiy  oi'  An*  rt?«jr:ed  to  iL-r  Rsr  d- ia 
y  ijurr-:,  A  ^'.arcity  of  lod^'^iii^'i  &r:*iL:2  I'rom  iLe  greai  infui  of  sta- 
']•::.•-.  '.i'.v  v>:o:"o::a:i:  'I'-.u-^ixiA-  I'or  r»jrii  cori-r^rquerst  upcn  iLis.  a.*  wrll 
:»-  ::.*;  \:c^-  :o  wLioh  rtud-rxt*  w^rfr  c-xposed  in  larjr  o::ir?.  lt-5  l»eDe- 
vol-.'jt  ai*d  pio'.;-  ir.iivid'-ial*  to  ♦.-^:ab;i^L  coll'Tgrs  where  Uiiard  and 
WijL.z.i:  wer»;  i^Liri.Mvd  to  yyji  siudtr.ts.  ar;d  a  rrligi'-us  siiptrriirion 
aj.d  di"';ip::ii':  i:.itii'ut»:d  for  iL*:  pr^.-f;r%"a:i«jn  oi"  iLeir  iLorals.  C\.»ilegc5 
w;iv  :!.vr«::or«i  i/**rr*:Iv  acce-roiie?  to  iL-r  uriiver?i:ie?. 

m 

III  I:a]v.  t'jj\Wjf:7:  iJ:\*zY  advancfrd  b^vozid  this.     Ie.  Gtrrmajiv.  :hrv 

advar:«:»rd  v»rrv  lirtl'-.  aLd  lifrver  -ufiicienilv  to  mc-iifv  tl.t:  fvjit-m  of 

•  •  •  •  a 

frdioaiioii.  ll«rr»j.  lou.  tL*.-y  hav»i  tntir*:lv  diiappeared,  tLe  name 
JUr^rh — i:ivfc!i  i.o'.v  in  f:omii»oii  to  the  studeut?.  frosi  the  liiie  Btirsar. 
ori;fir.aI;v  aT.:.roririai»rd  to  tho.-'i  who  inhabited  coUeirlate  hoti*»-i — 
b'.ir.;:  th'.-  ».;Jv  Dieriiorial  ot'th»rrn  remainiLo:. 

III  rari-.  Kfr''*;n:*  tak»:n  from  the  Univeriiiv  <oho\.«i5  were  c»cca- 
=io!.<'»i>.'  appoir.tod  to  l»r«;tur'^  in  th».-  colleges.  This  praeiicr  in  time 
b'.-Lar;i':  -o  ^.'^.-n^.-ral.  that  the  public  rooms  were  deserted  for  the 
f/Al*:^i:  hui!-.  The  TheoIozi-.-al  Faculty  coiilii;ed  their  lectures  almost 
wholly  to  til*:  Coile.'e  of  ih»j  .Sorb«.»Lne.  su  that  the  Sorbcur.e  ar.d  the 
TiieoIo'':cal  Facultv  became  conveiiible  titles.  In  the  nf:centh 
c-r.t'irv.  tiie  faciltv  of  nn-^  wa.*  di-:ributed  throujli  eighteen  ouileges. 
In  the  «:•/.!♦'•;:•.-  of  Pari-,  l:ov.'ev».i.  the  facuhie-i  of  the  University 
alway-  n-tained  the  a-cei.'hti:''y.  and  the  University,  instead  of  being 
>u]'er-»;ded.  v.a?  only  ilivid'.d  in:o  parts.  Nafoleon  really  restored 
the  i;.te"rl:v  of  ih»:  L'niv«:r-itv.  The  Sorbunne  still  remains,  but  is 
occupied  bv  the  four  lacultie-  of  Science.  Letters,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Tii-  Coll'.;:*.-  of  Franr-e  -till  remains,  but  in  its  courses  and  appoini- 
ment.^  i-  ab.-rorbed  in  the  great  university  system. 

Ill  Fn"land.  the  colle'^es  are  eleemosvnary  lay  coqK»rations, 
"  \.holiv  subject  to  the  laws,  statutes  and  ordinaixes  wliich  the  foun- 
der make*,  and  to  il*e  visitors  wliom  he  appoints."  The  College 
"COT. si -t*  of  a  head,  called  by  the  vaiious  ntuues  of  Prc»vost,  Master, 
]<-ctor.  Trincipah  or  Warden,  ami  of  a  body  of  Fellows,  and  generally 
ol  Scholar-,  al-.u.  be-ides  various  olficers  or  servants,  according  to  the 
peciiliai-  narurc  of  ih«,-  foundation."  The  Fellows  are  elected  generally 
from  the  -^'rad^^ate-  of  tlic  coile'^e.  Thev  are  elected  for  life,  if  they 
remain  uunairled.  or  until  they  accept  some  other  appointment  in- 
consistent Willi  tiie  terms  of  the  foundation.  Rooms  are  assigned 
them  in  the  coileire.  to'^ether  with  board  at  the  conmions.  They  re- 
reive  also  a  stipend  var}ing  from  thirty  pounds  or  less,  to  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  pomids,  and  upwards.  No  duties  appear  to  be  posi- 
tively assigned  them,  but  as  they  generally  belong  to  the  church,  it  is 
presumed,  if  not  intended,  that  they  shall  addict  themselves  to  theolo- 
gy. The  colleges  of  England,  like  those  of  the  continent,  were  origi- 
nally "  unessential  accessories  "  of  the  Universities.  The  Universities 
existed  before  they  were  founded — the  Universities  must  have  con- 
tinued to  exist,  had  the  colleges  afterwards  been  abolished.  In 
England,  however,  a  portentous  change  came  over  the  universities 
through  the  influence  of  the  colleges.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  universities  exist  almost  wholly  in  name,  and  scarcely 
exercise  any  function  beyond  that  of  conferring  degrees.  The  in- 
struction has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and  is  conducted  by 
the  fellows,  while  the  duties  of  the  professors  are  nominal.  The 
Universities  have,  therefore,  really  retrograded  to  the  state  from 
which  they  had  centuries  before  emerged,  and  hence  have  become 
again  a  collection  of  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools.  Formerly, 
they  were  taught  by  eminent  professors  with  the  freedom  and  origin- 
ality of  public  lectures.  Now,  they  are  taught  like  grammar  Schools, 
by  tutors  who  are  often  juvenile,  who  have  been  elected  by  favoritism 
or  by  chance,  and  who  have  generally  achieved  no  distinction,  and 
are  unknown  to  the  world  of  Science  and  Letters.  Hence  the 
English  Universities  have  remained  stationary;  while  continental 
Universities  have  reached  a  higher  development,  and  have  entered 
upon  a  new  and  more  glorious  era  of  academical  existence. 

Universities,  we  have  seen,  were  an  advance  upon  the  ancient 
Schools,  in  that,  they  were  compact  associations  of  the  learned  for  the 
two  great  objects  of  promoting  knowledge,  and  of  determining  the 
method  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  Education.  In  form  and  aims, 
they  were  complete.  Hence,  they  can  never  be  superseded.  But 
we  come  now  to  a  third  period,  where  begins  what  we  may  call  the 
culminating  stage  of  learned  association  and  Educational  development. 

Universities,  we  say,  as  to  their  form  and  aims,  were  complete;- but 
they  labored  under  manifold  incumbrances.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Schools  was  more  free,  pure,  elastic  and  productive  than  that  of  the 
Universities,  although  they  had  not  reached  the  proper  forms,  nor 
arrived  at  the  conception  of  universal  Education.  A  union  of  the 
two  was  necessary  to  a  new  progress.  It  was  necessary  that  philoso- 
phy should  be  disenthralled  from  the  Scholasticism ;  that  thought  and 
investigation  should  be  disenthralled  from  ecclesiastical  prescription ; 
and  that  Scientific  method  should  be  disenthralled  from  the  dicta  of 
authority,  and  the  true  method  determined  in  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. 

Three  centuries  were  appropriated  to  this  work,  the  fifteenth. 
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sixteenth  and  geventceutli,  which  we  call  collectivelj,  the  period  of 
the  Refomuition,  although  the  Ketbmiation,  strictly  speaking,  occurred 
in  the  sixteenth.  liut  the  lifteenih  was  preparatory  to  the  sixteenth) 
juid  tliL*  seventi'cnth  was  the  continuation  ot*  the  preceding  century— 
the  earn'ing  out  ot"  its  spirit. 

The  taking  of  Con.*tantinople  was  the  great  event  of  the  fifteenth 
cMiturj'.  Thi-j  drove  tlie  Gi*eek  Literati  into  Europe.  They  brought 
with  them  the  Gret-k  language,  Greek  art,  literature  and  philosophy. 
The  cloi.siered  scholastic?  of  Euixjpe  were  .suqirised  and  fascinated  by 
b«auty  of  form,  beauty  of  poetic  conception,  unagery  and  verse,  and 
by  the  various  free  and  brilliant  philosophies  of  the  classic  land  and 
tlio  clas>ic  age.  The  drj*  subtleties  of  Scholasticism  could  not  abide  a 
compaiison  with  the  Socratic  dialogues;  and  the  Aristotle  of  the 
Schools,  in  his  thctilogical  dress,  was  put  to  shame  and  banished  as 
an  impostor  by  the  Aristotle  who  came  fresh  from  his  native  clime, 
and  spoke  his  native  tongue.  And  thus  Scholasticism  disappeared 
never  to  return ;  and  Greek  philosophy,  multifarious  and  confused, 
ind<«:d,  became,  for  a  time,  the  universal  enchantment. 

So  less  signal,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  destruction  of 
ecclesiastical  prescription  by  Luther,  the  man  of  the  Refoi*mation. 
Th*;  authority  of  truth  and  of  God  supplanted  the  authority  of  the 
Oiuroh. 

In  Jjacon  and  Descartes,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  united.  Leibnitz  and  Locke  belong  to  the  seventeenth.  Four 
illu-trious  names  am  these.  With  them,  wiis  bom  the  spirit  of  ui- 
telhelual  indepi-ndence.  They  cover  tlie  whole  field  of  philosophy. 
IJacun  and  Locke  were  of  the  seusualistic  School;  Descartes,  of  the 
Lleali.-iic ;  and  Leibnitz  atteni[»ted  to  harmonize  the  two.  But  they 
all  a;rreed  in  rebelliii;r  atrainst  auihoriiv.  in  proclaiminir  freedom  of 
thought,  and  in  seeking  a  basis  for  science  in  fact  and  demonstrated 
truth  alone.  The  Xovum  Organum  of  Ihicon.  particularly,  is  re- 
•ranlefl  a.-*  introduciu'r  that  new  era  of  scientilie  investifration,  whose 
>pl«-iidid  re.-ult-  wi*  are  daily  witnessing. 

It  v.as  inevitable  that  this  threefold  disenthralment  shouhl  exert 
an  iiilluence  upon  the  Educational  System.  It  was  just  what  was 
recpiirt.d  lo  ]»erfect  it.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  education 
exi-ii  upon  each  other  a  reciprocal  inliuence. — One  cannot  advmice 
wiiliuui  the  other. 

There  have  been  ju>t  three  things  accomplished  in  respect  to 
Eilucaliun.  Eir.*t.  the  ereclii»n  of  new  ass«»ciations  as  complements 
of  the  I'niver-ity.  Secondly,  the  perfeciiun  of  the  Univer>i:y  system 
of  discipline.  Thirdly,  the  development  of  a  >y>i«.ni  of  {topular 
education. 
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The  first  we  find  in  the  special  associations  which  have  been 
framed  for  promoting  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  such  as  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  London,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Aoademy 
of  Berlin,  and  the  Institute  of  France.  Associations  more  or  less 
approximating  to  European  Academies  begin  to  appear  in  our  own 
country.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  established  on  the  plan 
of  Bacon,  first,  at  Oxford,  in  1645  ;  eighteen  years  afterwards,  it  was 
removed  to  London.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  was  planned 
imd  founded  by  Leibnitz.  He  was  its  first  President,  and  edited  the 
first  volume  of  its  transactions.  We  call  these  academies  comple- 
ments to  the  University  for  this  reason  :  Composed  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one  function 
of  the  University  in  relation  to  Science  and  Art,  namely, — investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  and  add  to  this  the  publication  of  the  latest  results. 
This  function  is  thus  rendered  more  efficient,  while  the  University, 
proper,  devotes  itself  more  particularly  to  the  work  of  Education. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  modem  development  of  the  University 
system,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the  independent  spirit  and  the 
freedom  of  the  ancient  schools  have  come  to  be  united  with  the 
university  organization  of  the  model  age,  through  the  threefold 
disenthrallment  already  pointed  out ;  and  Education  is  now  conducted 
in  the  light  of  that  legitimate  philosophy  whicli  has  taken  the  place 
of  scholasticism,  is  no  longer  burthened  by  ecclesiastical  prescription, 
and,  emancipated  from  mere  authority,  lias  attained  the  method  and 
aims  of  a  determinate  science.  "We  do  not  say  that  this  revolution  is 
complete  and  universal ;  but  it  has  advanced  so  far  in  the  most  illus- 
trious and  influential  universities,  that  very  perfect,  models  already 
exist,  and  the  ultimate  and  complete  triumph  cannot  be  far  distant. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  considered  in  an  educational  system  : 

1.  The  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  human  faculties; 

2.  The  studies  best  adapted  to  this  order  in  advancing  from  one  stage 
to  another ;  3.  How  far  education  should  be  prescribed  as  a  discipline, 
and  w^hen  it  should  be  exchanged  for  free  and  independent  study, 
where  knowledge  is  the  object,  and  culture  the  necessary  attendant. 

The  University  relates  to  the  last.  The  mind  is  presumed  to  have 
received  a  discipline,  by  which,  having  gained  an  insight  into  method, 
it  can  now  freely  go  out  in  search  of  knowledge,  and,  with  wise  discri- 
mination, avail  itself  of  the  abundant  means  and  appliances  provided 
in  the  University,  quickened  and  aided  by  the  voice  of  the  living 
teacher,  leading  the  way  in  investigation  and  thought.  Examination 
of  books,  original  investigations,  hearing  the  teacher,  and  conducting 
disputations  with  him — these  constitute  the  employments  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity.     Disputation  is  essential,  for  it  leads  to  a  more  perfect  ana- 
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lysis,  and  clears  awaj  difiicultios.  Socrates*  whole  method  was  one 
of  disputation.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the  universiticis  of  the  scholastic 
age,  the  Professor  was  bound  to  sit  after  he  had  delivered  his  lecture, 
and  hear  and  answer  objections. 

Both  the  ancient  schools  and  the  Universities  of  the  middle  age  had 
the  true  method.  Both,  however,  were  defective  in  other  respects.  The 
ancients  had  not  properly  a  preparatory  discipline.  That  of  the  middle 
ages  was  imperfect  as  to  the  knowlL*dgos  taught,  and  by  the  want  of 
an  onlerly  and  philosophical  progress — a  jirogress  graduated  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of 
teaching  into  the  colleges  was  at  first  induced  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
preparation  for  the  university  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  residents. 
The  ancients,  again,  were  without  organization.  The  middle  age  had 
organization,  but  was  without  true  freedom  of  thoujrht. 

See,  now,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  modem  age  I  I 
ciumot  go  to  England  for  ilhistrations,  for  there  has  been  retrograda- 
lion  instead  of  progress.  I  must,  of  necessity,  go  to  Frimce  and 
Germany.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  last,  for  Germany  has  taken 
the  lead  in  modem  iniiversity  development.  In  Gennany,  we  find  a 
science  of  Pedagogy,  ami  institutions  based  upon  it.  Pedagogy  is  the 
combined  result  of  a  j»riori  p.-yebnldgical  determination,  of  observation 
jmd  experiment.  Psychology  gives  the  mental  faculties,  and  the 
natural  order  of  their  development :  observation  contirms  this ;  ex- 
periment tests  studies  and  method.  "We  do  not  athmi  that  pedagogical 
science  is  perfected ;  but  we  know  tliat  it  is  in  progress  and  has  al- 
ready led  to  important  resuks.  We  see  these  results  in  the  schools 
preparatory  to  the  university,  and  in  the  University  itself.  The 
limits  of  each  have  been  determined,  and  their  proper  relation 
revealed ;  courses  of  study  have  been  adjusted  to  the  human  faculties, 
and  definite  periods  of  time  adjusted  to  the  courses  of  study.  Time 
and  labor  are  both  saved,  and  all  hibor  is  made  productive.  A  boy 
having  gained  the  usual  and  necessarv  rudiment^  of  learning,  at  some 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  enters  ui»on  the  preparatory  discipline. 
The  wJiole  i>f  thi>  diseipline  is  found  in  one  institution — the  Gym- 
nasium. Here  classes  are  graduated,  extending  through  some  ten 
years,  embracing  what  is  most  needful  to  learn  witliin  that  time, 
wliat  experiment  has  determined  it  is  possible  to  learn,  and  what 
philosophically  con>idered  niu^t  eon-iituie  the  best  di.-^cipline  of  the 
mind  up  to  the  periful  of  nasc<iit  manhood.  Here  is  no  arbitrary 
four  years  course,  for  a  degree  of  l>aelieh»r  of  Arts.  an«l  no  arbitrary 
seven  years  couive  for  a  degree  of  blaster  ot*  Arts.  These  degree^ 
are  abolished.  In  England,  the  attainment  of  a  tlegree  is  the  object 
of  the  course.     In  Gennany.  the  attainment  of  a  certain  discipline 
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connected  ¥rith  a  certain  amount  of  learning  is  the  object  of  the 
course.  The  degrees  were  instituted  in  the  scholastic  age.  Thej 
had  then  a  definite  meaning — they  were  accredited  diplomas  of  the 
public  teacher.  If  the  number  of  years  was  graduated  to  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge,  when  philology  was  crude,  when  science  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  when  scholasticism  reigned  supreme,  with  what  pro- 
priety can  that  number  be  retained  now,  when  all  is  changed,  and  we 
have  a  new  age  of  letters,  science  and  philosophy  ?  But  the  gra- 
duation had  not  even  this  merit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  purely  mys- 
tical. Seven  was  the  sacred  number;  hence,  seven  was  made  to 
embosom  the  arts,  and  to  express  the  years  for  their  acquisition.  If 
the  mystical  number  of  arts  be  discarded,  why  retain  the  mystical 
number  of  years  ?  And  we  may  ask,  too,  why  retain  the  degrees 
which  were  the  exponents  of  this  mystical  discipline  ? 

And  this  course,  in  the  German  gymnasia,  has  the  merit,  too,  of 
being  open  to  improvement,  as  the  science  of  pedagogy  advances — 
that  science  which  determines  the  proper  and  adequate  preparations 
for  free  and  independent  study,  and  many  self-discipline.  For  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  sciences,  for  the  wider  and  richer  unfolding 
of  the  sciences,  for  the  farther  sweep  of  all  human  knowledge,  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  University. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  the  gymnastic  pre- 
paratory course  has  led  to  the  proper  development  of  the  university. 
Or,  taking  the  actual  historical  order  of  development,  instead  of  the 
logical,  the  efforts  of  great  and  enlightened  scholars  to  perfect  the 
university,  forced  the  gymnasium  into  existence.  See,  now,  how 
natural  and  beautiiul  is  the  relation  of  the  two !  In  the  gymnasium, 
the  student  serves  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  study.  But  the 
art  of  study  is  gained  in  the  act  of  studying,  that  is  as  knowledge  is 
gained.  But,  again,  the  branches,  by  the  study  of  which  the  ai*t  of 
study  is  gained,  are  those  which  are  preparatory  to  the  study  of  all 
science  fully  provided  for  in  the  university ;  that  is  of  languages,  the 
pure  and  mixed  sciences  in  their  fundamental  principles,  history, 
criticism,  and  of  whatever  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  of 
knowledge  in  any  field  open  to  the  human  intellect. 

Now,  entering  the  university  not  by  presenting  a  diploma,  but 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  the  student  finds  himself 
qualified  to  read  books,  to  investigate  subjects,  to  listen  to  learned 
lectures,  to  engage  in  learned  discussions,  and  to  carry  on  wisely  his 
education,  whether  he  addict  himself  to  a  profession,  to  any  particular 
science,  or  aim  to  become  himself  a  professor  in  any  of  the  faculties. 
In  the  university,  the  opportunities  of  study  are  without  limit,  and  the 
student  may  be  a  student  all  his  life. 
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We  have  remarked  that  degrees  do  not  wait  upon  the  conrse  of 
study  pursued  in  the  gymnasium,  although,  that  course  embraces  all 
that  English  and  American  colleges  can  pretend  to.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  academical  laws  and  precedents,  the  univer- 
sity alone  is  competent  to  confer  degrees.  Even  in  England,  wh«*r 
education  is  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  College,  tlie  Universiiv 
alone  confers  degrees.  In  Germany  the  University  confers  degree 
also,  but  sparingly,  specially,  and  never  upon  whole  claiises.  "Wr 
have  already  stated  that  the  two  degrees  of  arts  are  abolished. — Tliis 
may  be  considered  as  consequent  upon  a  new  division  of  the  subject > 
of  study.  In  the  scholastic  age,  the  studies  belonging  to  the  throi* 
learned  professions  were  termed  philosophies,  and  all  other  studi(*s 
were  termed  arts.     In  Germany,  the  studies  of  the  learned  profes- 
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sions  are  designated  by  the  titles  of  the  three  corresponding  Faculties 
— ^theology,  law,  medicine ;  and  all  other  studies  are  comprised  under 
the  general  title  of  philosophy,  with  a  corresponding  faculty. 

In  philosophy  only  one  degree  is  conferred— that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  This  is  conferred  ujK)n  application  by  the  candidate, 
and  after  an  examination.  It  has  a  meaning,  suice  he  who  receives 
it,  is  deemed  qualified  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  medicine  and  law  the  degree  of  Doctor  is  conferred  upon 
the  same  conditions  and  implies  here  likewise  the  qualifications  and 
privileges  of  a  public  lecturer  in  the  respective  faculties.  Doctor  ol* 
Theology  is  purely  honorary,  and  is  conferred  rarely,  and  only  upon 
clergymen  of  very  high  distinction.  The  old  academical  law  is  tlius 
preserved  in  the  German  universities,  by  which  a  miL<ter  or  doctor  is 
entitled,  if  not  obligated  to  teach.  "VVe  find  hi  these  Universities  tbree 
classes  of  teachei-s :  First,  the  ordinary  and  salaried  professors ;  se- 
cond, the  professors  extraordinary,  or,  as  we  would  say,  assistant  pi-o- 
fessors,  who  receive  no  salary,  and  depend  upon  class  fees  alone ; 
thii*d,  the  mere  Doctors  in  the  different  faculties  who  commence  lec- 
tm'ing,  and  who,  tdso,  receive  only  class  fees.  These  are  called  Do- 
centes  or  Teachers. 

A  German  University  is,  therefore,  an  association  of  scholars  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  as  truly  as  the  scholastic  Univer- 
sities ;  but  as  much  in  advance  of  the  latter,  as  the  modem  world  is 
in  advance  of  the  middle  ages  in  general  intelligence  and  useful  im- 
provements. We  find  here  renewed,  the  freedom,  the  spirit,  the  ideal 
conceptions  of  the  Greek  schools ;  we  find  preser>'ed  in  full  energy 
the  organization  of  the  scholastic  Universities;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  find  the  modem  University  placed  in  its  proper  relation  a* 
the  culmination  of  a  grand  system  of  Education.    The  good  of  the 
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past  is  preserved,  the  evils  are  eliminated,  the  imperfections  are  sup- 
plied, and  the  unit^r  of  all  true  progress  is  demonstrated. 

The  tliird  point  to  he  noticed  in  modem  educational  development 
is  jwpular  Education.  This  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  educational 
movement,  and  must  follow  the  proper  university  development.  Wci 
have  shown  how  the  few  great  thinkers  must  first  appear ;  how  they 
naturally  become  the  educators  of  their  day,  and  permeate  all  follow- 
ing times  with  the  quickening  energy  of  their  thoughts.  We  have 
shown  how  naturally  and  inevitably  learned  associations  arise  from 
these,  and  grow  into  educational  organizations.  It  is  all  a  work  of 
genius  and  free  thoughts  It  is  a  light  struck  from  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity itself.  It  cannot  be  isolated,  it  cannot  be  confined ;  the  very 
law  of  its  existence  is  that  it  shall  spread  itself  far  and  wide.  Disci- 
ples gathered  around  the  old  philosophers  to  be  taught ;  they  in  turn 
could  not  but  teach  others.  Thousands  crowded  the  halls  of  the  scho- 
lastic universities,  drawn  by  the  charm  of  knowledge,  themselves  to 
be  graduated  as  teachei*s ;  the  very  condition  on  which  they  were 
taught  was  that  they  should  teach  others.  Education  lias  never  been 
conlincd  to  rank.  The  call  to  thought  was  breathed  by  the  winds, 
murmured  by  the  streams,  scattered  abroad  by  the  light,  written  in 
tlie  beauty,  harmony,  and  gloiy  of  creation,  and  spoken  in  the  inward 
sense  and  longhig  of  the  human  heart.  Education  could  not  begin, 
without,  in  the  end,  becoming  imiversal. 

The  modern  university  exemplifies  this  principle  of  necessary  diffu- 
sion. The  university  must  be  supplied  from  the  gymnasium;  the 
jn'mnasium  must  be  supplied  from  the  broad  and  deep  reservoir  of 
the  people.  But  a  rudimental  training  becomes  necessaiy  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  gymnasium.  Here  then  is  the  necessity  of  a  general 
rudimental  education.  Then  arises  a  supply  of  a  different  kind  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction — a  supply  of  teachers.  The  taught  must 
teach,  or  the  whole  system  breaks  to  pieces.  Hence,  the  university 
supplies  teachers  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  gj'mnasium  also ;  and 
the  gymnasium  must  directly  or  indirectly  supply  teachers  for  the 
people.  With  the  multiplication  of  educated  men,  entering  into  all 
tlic  offices  of  society,  the  charm  of  education  is  felt,  and  its  necessity 
perceived.  The  genial  inspiration  spreads,  and  a  whole  people  is 
l)ervaded  by  the  spirit  of  education.  Popular  education  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  result. 

Compare  now  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England  with  that 
in  Germany.  In  England  the  university  system  has  not  reached  a 
proper  development.  Here  the  teachers  are  only  the  fellows — an 
elect  and  exclusive  class ;  wliile  the  graduates  at  large  instead  of  feel- 
ing the  obligation  of  becoming  teachers  in  time,  and  finding  a  field 
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Open  for  the  exorcise  of  their  vocation,  go  out  into  the  world  as  mcr» 
who  ai'e  possessed  of  a  privilege  which'  belongs  to  rank  and  fortune. 
And  hi*nce,  no  system  of  jx>]>idar  education  luu*,  as  yet,  made  its  ap- 
pearaneo  here. 

In  (Jerinafiy  on  the  contrary,  where  the  g}'mnasium  is  open  to  the 
poor  as  freely  as  to  the  rich,  where  all  who  honorably  pass  through 
the  gyrnnasimn  c.innot  fail  of  finding  access  to  the  university,  and 
where  every  educated  man  becoming  a  meniber  of  the  great  educa- 
tional systi?m,  incurs  the  obligation  as  well  as  meets  the  demand  to 
contribute  by  his  labors  as  a  teacher  to  its  sustentation — ^there  we  tind 
a  most  perfect  system  of  popular  education.  As  every  thing  in  edu- 
cation depends  upon  a  pi'oper  supply  of  teachers,  so  there  the  primary 
or  common  school  is  provided  for  in  a  distinct  institution — the  Semi- 
nary or  Nonnal  School ;  while  this  again  is  supplied  with  instructors 
from  tlie  university  and  gymnasium. 

The  grand  rce-ult  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words — every  individual 
of  the  people  receives  at  htiM  a  rudimcntal  education,  and  the  high- 
est forms  of  education  are  possible  to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank 
luid  fortune. 

We  Iiave  thus,  in  pursuing  the  course  of  educational  development, 
been  led  to  the  German,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
Prussian  Systcmi,  its  highest,  and  most  perfect  representative  in  mo- 
d(Tn  times.  We  have  been  led  to  this  inevitably.  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  class.  The  wisest  philosophers,  and 
the  greatest  educators  have  united  in  commending  this  system.  Were 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  authority,  I  might  mention  two  names,  than 
which  none  can  be  found  more  illustrious  for  intellect  and  learning, 
or  more  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  (iducation  and  civilization.  I 
refer  to  Cousin,  of  France,  and  Hamilton,  of  Scotland.  The  first, 
while  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Prussia,  to  examine  and  report  uj)on  its  system  of  education.  That 
report  was  received  with  imiversal  approbation  in  Europe  and 
America.  Through  its  influence,  important  changes  were  introduced 
into  the  system  of  public  education  in  France.  Hamilton  reviewed 
this  Report  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  **The  institutions  of  Ger- 
many, for  jiublic  instruction,"  he  remarks,  "  we  have  long  known  and 
admired.  We  saw  these  institutions  accomplishing  their  end  to  an 
extent,  and  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unexampled;  and  were  convinced 
that  if  other  nations  attem])ted  an  improv(»ment  of  their  educational 
policy,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  rapidly,  surely,  and  effectually, 
by  adopting,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a  system  thus 
ajjproved  by  an  (»xtensive  experience,  and  the  most  memorable 
sncce-s*'." 


IV.  ON   IMPROVEMENTS  PRACTICABLE  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES* 

BY     F.     A.     P.     BARNARD,     LL.D., 

1*rofcMor  of  lUtb«iiMtles  uid  Aitronomy  In  the  UnlTenlty  of  MlMiulppi. 


Th£  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  the  United  States  is  one 
which,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
public  mind.  Within  that  period  our  college  system,  in  form  as  it 
exists,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  frequent  and  severe  stricture ; 
and  the  question  has  been  seriously  raised,  whether  this  system  is 
not  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  higher  education,  and 
even  whether  it  is  not  incapable,  without  a  radical  reorganization, 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  any  system  by  which  these 
ends  may  be  better  secured.  On  the  one  hand,  among  the  people 
themselves,  there  has  sprung  up  a  demand  for  something  more  prac- 
tical, something  which  shall  specifically  fit  men  for  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  which  shall  prepare  them  to  become  at  once 
mechanics  and  farmers,  engineers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to 
enter  upon  what  are  called  the  learned  professions.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  more  limited  class  of  men  among  us,  who  have  pursued 
the  study  of  letters  or  science  far  beyond  the  limit  at  which  the 
multitude  pause,  have  painfully  felt,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
eflTorts  for  self-improvement,  the  want,  under  which  our  country 
labors,  of  those  aids  to  higher  acquisitions  and  profounder  learning 
which  they  see  so  abundantly  to  exist  in  foreign  lands.  They,  too, 
have  naturally  first  looked  to  our  colleges,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  elevate  them,  or  some  of  them,  to  the  rank  of  schools  for  men — 
schools  embracing,  witliin  the  range  of  their  teaching,  the  entire  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  inquirer,  in  every 
department  of  th6  intellectual  field,  to  the  utmost  limit  which  dis- 
covery or  investigation  has  yet  reached. 

The  practical  men,  again,  seduced  by  the  plausibility  of  their 
leading  idea,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  those  achievements  by 
which  modern  science  has,  under  our  own  immediate  observation,  been 
recently  urging  forward,  with  a  rapidity  almost  miraculous,  the 
world's  progress  in  all  the  useful  arts,  have  declaimed  loudly  against 
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the  value  of  classical  learning,  and  even  demanded  its  entire  ex- 
clusion from  the  course  of  collegiate  instruction.  Scholars,  on  the 
contrary,  have  complained  that  the  attention  bestowed  upon  these 
sul)jei-t.s  is  aln^ady  too  siniill ;  tliat  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
has  a  value,  as  a  means  of  mental  dcvch)pnient.  which  nothing  can 
adeijuately  replace  ;  that  tin*  space  given  to  this  study  is  less  now 
than  it  was  forty  years  aijo ;  and  ihially,  that,  to  the  opprobrium  of 
our  svstem  of  hiiiher  education,  examples  of  sound  and  thoroui»h 
classical  scholarship,  among  our  graduates,  are  beginning  to  be  the 
rarest  of  all  plienoinena. 

In  the  mean  time  our  colleges,  embarrassed  by  these  opposing 
pressures,  have  yi(dded,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  another.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  greatly  enlarged  the  circle  of 
studies  which  thev  undertake  to  teach,  and  some  of  them  have  con- 
ceded  to  their  students  the  privilege  of  selecting,  from  among  the 
number,  lliose  which  they  prefer  to  pursue.  The  result  has  been 
such  as  is  tiie  usual  fate  of  all  compromises,  and  such  as  must  in- 
variably attend  the  cllnrt  to  accomplish  what  is  impossible.  Ntiiie 
of  the  complaining  parties  are  satisfied.  'J'he  college  still  fails  to 
furnish  the  s[)eeial  and  technical  education  which  the  practical  man 
recpiires,  and  it  still  more  lamentably  fails  to  provide  for  that  hijrher 
culture  which  is  supplementary  to  nu^re  intellectual  training.  It  is 
evident  that  there  has  bt-en  error  .somewhere,  either  in  the  original 
and  fundamental  idea  of  ili';  college  itself,  or  in  the  more  recent 
modifications  o(  its  plan  oi"  ojKTations.  \n  our  general  system  of 
education,  the  college  has  either  a  proper  and  peculiar  function  i:> 
fuUill,  or  it  has  nol.  If  it  h:is,  it  can  neither  step  aside  from  this, 
nor  rise  above  it,  without  leaving  a  spac(^  wliich  must  be  occupi«*d 
by  sonn^  institution  designed  to  do  thi^  work  it  leaves  undone.  If  it 
has  not,  then  we  have  been  in  error  on  this  subjtH't  for  two  hundred 
years. 

In  considering  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  it  is 
prop(?r,  first,  to  observe,  tliat  if  our  coHegiate  system  is  in  fact 
materially  defective,  then*  exist  certain  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  sudden  and  sweepir.ir  reforms.  Could  we  agree  upon 
the  mi'asures  whicli  ouirht  to  be  adopted,  we  have  none  but  a  moral 
power  to  enforce  their  introduction.  No  royal  or  imp.rial  decree 
can  be  resorted  to,  to  control  the  o^^erations  of  our  colleges,  or  con- 
strain their  universal  assent  to  anv  material  innovations.  Truth  is, 
indcM'd,  powerful,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  Ihit  truth  is  as  slow 
as  it  is  powerful,  and  the  lessons  of  history  admonish  us  that  its  tri- 
umphs are  often  long  delayed.  Our  colleges  are  bodies  nol  t)nly  in- 
dependent of  <;ach  other,  and  independent  of  any  gt-neral  controlling 
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power,  but  they  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  the 
authority  of  the  local  legislatures  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong. 
Though  chartered  by  legislative  enactments,  few  legislatures  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  look  into  or  direct  their  oper- 
ations ;  and,  if  all  had  done  so,  the  power  would  still  have  been 
divided  among  more  than  thirty  distinct  State  governments. 

The  arrangements  of  colleges  are  not  even,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  faculties.  They  are  subject  to  the 
management  of  Boards  of  Governors,  Overseers,  or  Trustees,  men 
usually  selected,  no  doubt,  because  of  their  presumed  fitness  for  their 
stations,  and  because  of  the  interest  they  are  presumed  to  take  in 
the  cause  of  education ;  but  whom  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  found 
hitherto  impossible  to  induce  to  devote  any  large  amount  of  their 
attention  to  the  institutions  under  their  care.  These  are  the  men 
whom  truth  must  reach  before  reforms,  if  they  are  desirable,  can  be 
made  certain. 

Nearly  all  our  colleges  are,  furthermore,  tlie  creations  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  which  divide  our  people.  They  are  re- 
garded as  important  instrumentalities,  through  which  the  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  which  distinguish  their  founders  are  to  be  maintained, 
propagated,  or  defended.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  collegiate  institutions  in  our  country,  and  which  is  daily 
adding  to  their  number.  It  is  this  which  has  secured  to  them  their 
endowments ;  and  though  we  may  regret  to  see  the  public  munificence 
thus  divided  and  scattered  among  many  feeble  institutions,  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  a  few  which  it  would  sufHce  to  elevate  to  the 
highest  rank,  yet  we  must  not  forget  tbit,  in  the  absence  of  a  motive 
more  powerful  than  mere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  this 
munificence  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  withheld.  Facts 
which  have  fallen  under  my  immediate  observation  satisfy  me,  that 
this  religious  element,  mingling  itself  with  our  system  of  collegiate 
education,  is  powerful  enough  to  interpose  a  difficulty,  almost  insur- 
mountable, in  the  way  of  all  those  wise  and  liberal  projects  by  which 
it  has  been  hoped  to  secure  a  system  of  perfectly  free  education,  of 
the  highest  order,  open  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  every  State  in  the  Union  were  to  establish  for  itself 
a  college,  furnished  with  every  appliance  for  imparting  instruction, 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  officered  by  the  highest  talent  the 
country  affords,  providing,  however,  as  it  must,  against  the  intrusion 
into  such  an  institution  of  any  sectarian  bias,  it  would  fail  to  divert, 
to  any  great  extent,  from  existing  institutions,  the  patronage  which 
they  now  receive,  and  would  fail  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  ones 
upon  the  same  principle. 
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Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  college  system,  such  as  it  is, 
wheUier  good  or  bad,  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Though  an  acknowledged  offshoot  of  a  foreign 
system,  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep  among  us,  has  accommodated 
itself  to  our  circumstances,  and  has  proved  itself,  upon  the  whole,  a 
thriving  plant.  If  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  we  must 
not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  all  questions  of  reform  or  revolution, 
it  is  the  discontented  few  who  make  themselves  heard,  while  the 
contented  multitude  live  on  in  silence.  Before  any  large  changes 
can  be  introduced  into  our  present  system,  popular  opinion  is  to  be 
extensively  operated  on,  and  fully  satisfied  of  their  necessity. 

This  system,  then,  must  be  accepted  as  an  existing  reality — a 
reality  which  we  can  not  set  aside  or  refuse  to  recognize,  if  we 
would,  as  a  part  of  our  general  system  of  education.     It  is  strong  in 
a  pecuniary  sense.     I  suppose  that  no  less  a  sum  than  fifleen  mil- 
lions of  dollars — probably  much  more — has  been  already  invested 
in  it,  and  is  interested  in  its  preservation.     It  is  strong  in  a  moral 
sense,  having  enlisted  in  its  behalf  the  convictions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens,  in  favor  of  its  substantial  value.    It  is  peculiarly 
strong,  in  its  alliance  with  the  religious  sympathies  of  our  people. 
Our  business,  then,  is  not  to  inquire,  what  we  would  do  if  we  had 
the  work  to  begin  anew,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  thing  which 
we  have  ?     If,  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  education 
which  we  desire  to  build  up,  commencing  with  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  and  ending  with  its  largest  expansion,  our  colleges  oc- 
cupy an  anomalous  position  ;  if  they  fail  to  interweave  themselves 
with  the  schools  below,  taking  the  learner  where  they  leave  him, 
and  carrying  him  forward  in  the  equable  development  of  his  mental 
powers  to  the  point  where — at  least  until  we  are  provided  with 
institutions  of  a  still  higher  character — he  must  be  led  to  educate 
himself,  we  must  endeavor  gradually  to  mould  them  into  the  shape 
we  would  have  them  assume.     And  if  we  can  not  force  them  to  ex- 
tend themselves  downward — as  I  believe  we  can  not — so  as  to 
secure  a  more  efficient  performance  of  the  work  which  we  call  pre- 
paratory, nor  upward,  so  as  to  do  that  work  for  which  we  have  yet 
made  no  provision  at  all,  we  must  not  regard  these  things  as  evi- 
dences of  the  defects  of  our  college  system,  but  as  proofs  that  our 
general  system  itself  is  wanting  in  completeness. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer  will  be,  therefore,  entirely 
simple,  plain,  and  practical,  and  will  be  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  there  is  a  specific  function  which  the  college  ought  to  fulfill. 
This  function  is  the  systematic  development  and  discipline  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  due  proportion  and  in  a  natural  order.    And 
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the  first  question  which  we  hare  to  settle,  in  regard  to  it,  is,  obvioiisly 
WluU  course  of  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  secure  this  result  ?  Now 
much  of  the  discussion  which  has,  of  late  years,  agitated  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject,  seems  to  me  to  have  originated  in  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  proper  business  of  a  college.  If  such  dis- 
cussions had,  in  all  cases,  ended,  as  they  began,  in  words  merely, 
allusion  to  them  here  might  be  unnecessary.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  have  resulted  in 
breaking  up  the  long-established  and  time-honored  course  of  col- 
legiate instruction,  and  substituting  in  its  place  something  new  and 
materially  different.  Nor  yet  could  this  be  a  subject  of  reasonable 
complaint,  provided  that,  in  the  novel  schemes,  we  could  find  evi- 
dence of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  proper  function  of  the  college, 
iiut  so  far  is  this  from  having  been  the  case,  that  the  entire  argu- 
ment, by  which  these  innovations  have  been  urged  and  indicated,  has 
been  founded  on  the  tacit  assumption,  that  the  college  has  no  such 
proper  function.  It  1^,  for  example,  been  maintained,  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth,  that  our  colleges  have,  in  later  years,  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  human  knowledge  ;  that  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  which  they  mainly  confine  the  student,  are  in  part  obsolete 
and  in  part  useless  ;  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  prospective 
pursmts  of  the  young  men  whom  they  undertake  to  train,  but  subject 
all  alike  to  the  same  unvarying  intellectual  regimen,  and,  in  short, 
that  they  are  far  in  arrear  of  the  demands  of  an  eminently  utilitarian 
and  practical  age.  We  have,  accordingly,  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  value  of  classical  learning  discussed,  as  if  its  only  claim  to  at- 
tention lay  in  the  directness  with  which  it  is  capable  of  being  turned 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  its  possessor ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
usefulness  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  brought  to  the 
same  test  by  which  we  would  judge  of  arithmetic,  surveying,  or  the 
principles  of  machinery.  How,  it  is  demanded,  will  it  help  a  man, 
in  this  stirring  world,  to  have  spent  some  of  his  best  years  in  the 
perusal  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ?  How  will  it  help  him— even 
to  communicate  with  his  fellow-men — ^to  have  attained  any  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  languages,  in  which  men  have  long  since 
ceased  to  communicate  ?  Or,  how  will  it  contribute  to  his  success  ( 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  physician,  as  a  merchant,  or  as  a  divine,  that  he 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  mathematical  analysis,  or 
familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  lunar  perturbations  ? 

All  this  course  of  argumentation  rests,  it  will  be  observed,  on  a 
simple  petitio  prindpii.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  college 
course  ought  not  to  embrace,  and  was  never  intended  to  embrace, 
any  thing  which  should  not  be  capable  of  a  direct  practical  appli- 
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cation,  in  the  business  of  life.  This  postulate  being  granted,  the  tri- 
umphant conclusions  of  the  objectors  are  at  once  legitimate  and 
unavoidable.  And  not  oiily  so,  but  those  who  persist  in  advocating 
the  perpetuation  of  our  present  system  of  college  education,  however 
in  other  matters  they  may  be  respectable  for  their  intelligence,  must, 
in  regard  to  this,  be  admitted  to  bo  wanting  in  common  sense. 

But  no  such  postulate  can  be  received.  The  studies  condemned 
were  never  selected,  nor  is  their  selection  now  defended,  on  the 
ground  that  they  arc  to  form  any  necessary  and  immediate  element 
of  those  pursuits  by  which  the  learner  is,  in  ailer  life,  to  gain  his 
daily  bread.  They  wore  selected  because  of  their  pre-eminent 
value  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  argument,  upon  a  subject  which 
has  already  been  so  often  and  so  ably  discussed,  and  in  which  I 
should  only  travel  over  ground  which  has  been  beaten  again  and 
again.  I  hold  it  to  be  time  that,  on  this  question,  we  should  be 
permitted  to  believe,  that  there  are  certai^  principles,  too  well 
established  to  leave  room  for  further  controversy ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  explicitness,  though  tliey  may  now  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
elementary,  I  will  venture  to  recapitulate  them  here. 

1.  Education,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  development,  dis- 
cipline, and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

2.  Intellectual  traming,  which  is  that  which  for  the  moment  con- 
cerns us,  implies  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  in  a  natural 
order,  and  in  just  proportion,  upon  subjects  of  thought. 

3.  The  subjects  which  furnish  the  most  beneficial  discipline  are 
not  necessarily,  nor  even  usually,  those  which  are  most  immediately 
related  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men  in  life. 

4.  Though,  in  the  process  of  education,  we  necessarily  impart 
knowledge,  yet  the  best  education  by  no  means  implies  the  largest 
amount  of  that  knowledge  which  the  world  calls  practical. 

5.  In  arranging  a  plan  of  studies,  designed  to  furnish  a  complete 
system  of  intellectual  discipline,  the  question.  How  far  the  subjects 
selected  may  have  an  immediately  practical  value,  is  one  of  second- 
ary importance.     But, 

6.  Other  things  being  equal — that  is  to  say,  when  the  choice  is 
between  subjects  of  similar  disciplinary  character — that  which 
aflbrds  the  largest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  is  of  course  to  be 
preferred. 

Assuming  these  principles  to  be  true,  I  say  then  that  the  business 
of  our  colleges  is  to  educate,  and  not  to  inform.  And  no  argument, 
which  goes  to  decry  the  freedom  with  which  they  employ  mathe- 
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matical  or  classical  studies,  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline,  on 
the  score  that  these  subjects  are  less  practical  in.  their  nature  than 
something  else  might  be,  is  valid,  until  it  shall  have  been  shown — a 
thing  which  has  never  yet  been  done — that  this  something  else  has 
an  equal  educational  value  with  the  studies  so  denounced.  I  am 
not  prepared,  therefore,  to  assent  to  the  judiciousness  of  any  of 
those  proposed  changes  of  our  present  plan  of  college  education,  by 
which  the  amount  cither  of  classical  or  of  mathematical  study,  now 
exacted,  shall  be  materially  diminished.  And,  entertaining  these 
opinions,  1  am  equally  unprepared  to  admit  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing the  curriculum  of  study,  or  even  of  introducing  parallel  courses 
of  study,  if  these  courses  are  to  run  through  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  now  devoted  to  college  education. 

The  necessity  of  a  curriculum  is  one  which  grows  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things.  Experience  has  shown,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
faithful  labor,  expended  in  due  proportion,  under  the  direction  of 
minds  already  proficient,  upon  a  suitable  variety  of  subjects  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  properly  selected,  is  suflicient  so  far  to  accomplish 
the  main  ends  of  education,  that  the  student  may  be  safely  afterward 
abandoned  to  his  own  guidance.  But  this  due  proportionment,  this 
suitable  varying  of  subjects,  can  not  with  propriety  be  left  to  the 
arrangement  of  chance.  These  things  must  be  matters  of  previous 
regulation  and  adjustment ;  and  this  regulation  and  adjustment,  how- 
ever they  may  be  made,  must  end  in  the  creation  of  a  curriculum  • 
of  study.  Another  consideration  conspires  to  the  same  result.  If 
education  is  to  have  any  system,  if  the  Degree,  which  is  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  highest  education  for  which  our  system  provides,  is  to 
have  any  definite  meaning,  and  is  to  be  an  evidence  that  he  who 
receives  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  mental  training  comparable  to 
that  of  any  other  graduate,  then  there  must  be  some  standard  of 
comparison  to  which  all  may  be  brought,  and  by  which  their  fitness 
for  graduation  may  be  tested.  Such  a  standard  is  found  in  the  cur- 
riculuna,  cither  when,  as  in  the  English  universities,  it  serves  to 
guide  the  final  examinations  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  or 
when,  as  in  most  American  colleges,  a  record  is  preserved  of  the 
daily  performances  of  every  student,  upon  each  subject  which  it  em- 
braces, for  use  at  the  termination  of  the  course. 

A  curriculum  being,  therefore,  an  evident  necessity,  it  is  next  in 
order,  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  constructed. 
These  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

1 .  The  curriculum  should  embrace  the  number,  and  variety  of 
studies  properly  disciplinary,  and  the  amount  of  each,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  an  adequately  thorough  intellectual  training.     In  the 
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choice  of  these,  the  question,  How  far  they  are  practical,  is  to  be 
made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  higher  objects  of  education. 

2.  It  should  not  embrace  a  greater  amount  than  can  be  well  and 
completely  mastered,  within  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is 
spread. 

3.  'J'he  foregoing  condition  being  fulfilled,  it  way  embrace  other 
studies,  chosen  simply  because  of  their  value  as  subjects  of  knowl- 

f«lgO. 

If,  therefore,  our  course  of  collegiate  study  is  to  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  term  of  years,  and  if  the  space  of  time  allotted 
to  it  is  to  be  no  more  than  sutlicicnt  for  the  purposes  of  a  thorough 
intellectual  training,  we  are  evidently  driven  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
nying the  propriety  of  selecting  any  studies,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
course,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  practical. 

Jjct  it  here  be  observed,  that  I  am  employing  the  word  practical, 
in  this  place,  in  that  entirely  utilitarian  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
so  much  used  in  public  strictures  upon  the  American  college  sys- 
tem. But  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  number  of  those  who  would 
withhold  this  epithet,  when  understood  in  its  largest  and  most  lib- 
eral sense,  from  any  of  the  studies  which  we  require  our  students 
to  pursue,  however  little  afiTmity  they  may  seem  to  have  to  those 
occupations  in  which  the  same  young  men  are  to  become  immersed, 
so  soon  as  the  period  of  their  college  education  is  past.  Nothing 
can  possess  a  higher  practical  value,  to  any  man,  than  that  which 
makes  him  a  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  which  gives 
him  habits  of  clear,  systematic,  and  independent  thought ;  which 
/  sharpens  his  penetration,  invigorates  his  powers  of  reasoning, 
teaches  him  to  analyze,  chastens  and  refines  his  taste,  subdues  to 
method  his  insubordinate  imagination,  and  confers  upon  him  the 
priceless  gift  of  lucid  and  forcible  utterance.  Considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  studies  of  the  college  course,  however  abstract, 
barren,  or  profitless  they  may  appear,  to  a  superficial  observer,  pos- 
sess a  practical  value  of  the  very  highest  and  most  inestimable  char- 
acter, since  their  beneficial  eifects  are  spread  out  over  the  entire 
life,  and  are  daily  manifest  in  every  variety  of  circumstances  by 
which  men  are  surrounded.  If  we  compare  the  success  in  life  of 
th(!  few — for  it  is  but  a  few  after  all — who  have  early  enjoyed  the 
advantaiies  of  the  training  which  our  colleges  alTord — the  average 
eminence  which  they  attain,  in  their  respective  professions  and  pur- 
suits, the  labors  by  \Vhich  they  command  the  attention  of  mankind, 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  researches  in  which  they  engage,  the 
boldness  and  success  with  which  they  push  inquiry  into  the  regions 
of  the  unknown,  the  controlling  influence  which  they  often  exert  in 
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public  affairs,  and  all  those  various  modes  in  which  a  cultivated 
mind  displays  its  superiority  over  matter  and  over  other  minds — if 
we  compare  these  things  with  the  degree  to  which  the  same  things 
are,  upon  the  whole,  true  of  those  who  in  youth  have  been  denied 
similar  advantages,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  observed  re- 
sults, in  the  main,  to  that  early  mental  discipline  which  is  furnished 
b^thcse  very  studies,  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  denounce  d 
as  wanting  in  practical  value.  Nor  will  it  be  any  reply  to  this,  to 
point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those,  for  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  them, 
whose  college  education  has  failed  to  lift  them  above  a  respectable 
mediocrity  of  standing  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  those  more  remarkable 
individuals  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies 
of  their  early  education.  If  nature  has  made  men  essentially  small, 
no  education  can  render  them  great ;  or  if  gifted  youths  choose  to 
neglect  their  early  advantages,  or  to  idle  away  their  subsequent 
lives,  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  or  their  indolence,  must  rest 
upon  them.  To  use  again  the  names  of  such  men  as  Franklin,  and 
Watt,  and  Hugh  Miller,  as  arguments  to  depreciate  the  value  of  col- 
legiate education,  is  no  more  to  the  purpose  than  it  would  be  to  de- 
claim against  common  schools,  because  some  persons  have  taught 
themselves  to  read.  The  true  form  in  which  to  place  the  argument 
is  this  :  If  these  men  have  done  so  much  without  education,  what 
might  they  not  have  done  with  it ! 

The  question  then  arises,  How  far  it  is  true  that  the  curriculum 
of  study,  in  our  American  colleges,  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
according  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  it  should  be  formed. 
I  speak  of  our  colleges  in  general,  as  if  they  prescribed  to  them- 
selves, in  all  cases,  the  same  invariable  programme  ;  and  this  is  so 
far  a  fact  as  to  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  specifying  any  minor 
differences  which  may  exist  among  them.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
true,  that  when  we  compare  the  list  of  college  studies,  as  we  find  it 
to-day,  with  what  it  was  fifty  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  we  observe 
it  to  have  been,  in  the  mean  time,  very  greatly  extended.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  are  in 
all,  or  even  in  most  cases,  of  that  class  of  studies  which  may  be 
properly  called  disciplinary.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
those  branches  of  Physical  Science,  or  of  Natural  History,  which 
have  received,  in  these  later  years,  so  large  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  a  much  more  considerable 
space  is  at  present  given  to  modem  languages  than  was  formerly 
allowed  ;  and  that  Civil  Engineering,  a  purely  practical  science,  has 
come  in  for  a  material  share  of  attention.  Considered  in  a  merely 
educational  point  of  view,  the  additions  must  bo  pronounced  to  be 
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uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  while  no  one  can 
deny  the  great  value  of  the  knowleJtrc  which  they  embrace,  we  can 
not  regard  the  proposition,  to  discard  them  entirely,  with  unqualified 
Aivor.  They  happen,  moreover,  to  he  the  subjects  most  favorite 
with  those,  among  the  people,  who  complain  most  loudly  of  the  exist- 
ing course  of  study  ;  and  were  we  to  abolish  them,  we  should  excite 
a  still  more  emphatic  expression  of  disapprobation. 

i3ut  it  is  to  b(^  observed  that,  while  so  large  additions  have  bl^n 
made  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  there  has  been  no  cor- 
njsponding  increase  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  work ;  and  the  ques- 
tion will  unavoidably  arise,  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  time  can  have 
been  usefully  employed  lialf  a  century  ago,  if  at  present  wo  find  it 
suflicient  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  so  nmch  more  ?  And  if  it  was 
so  then,  do  we  not  deceive  ourselves,  when  we  imagine,  that  we  do  in 
fact  accomplish  what  v/e  propose  to  ourselves  now ;  and  have  wc  not 
barely  increased  the  surface  over  which  we  skim,  without  any  longer 
penetrating  to  an  equal  depth  ?  If  this  is  true,  and  that  it  is  so,  we 
have  the  publicly  expressed  convictions  of  many  of  our  most  emi- 
nent educators,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  self-evident  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, that  the  existing  state  of  thintjs  should  be  in  some  manner 
modified,  without  furtlier  delay  ? 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  modern  additions,  to  the  course  of 
study,  are  mainly  valuable,  as  they  contribute  to  the  amount  of  the 
student's  knowledge,  and  not  especially  so,  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline.  If  the  course  is  to  be  reduced,  and  if  in  this  reduction 
these  studies  are  to  be  retained  to  the  present  extent,  or  if,  as  is 
sometimes  demanded,  they  are  to  be  even  more  widely  expanded, 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  properly  educational  feature  of  the 
system  will  disappear,  and  we  shall  convert  our  colleges  into  insti- 
tutions for  pure  instruction.  This  will  be  to  abrogate  our  system 
of  hiijher  education  altogether.  If,  a^ain,  we  elfect  the  reduction 
by  tlirowing  out  these  subjects,  to  which  popular  opinion  has  at- 
tached so  high  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  so  just  a  value,  then  we 
must  deny,  to  the  generality  of  our  youth,  the  only  ojiportunity  which 
seems  at  present  to  be  open  to  them,  to  acquire  a  species  of  knowl- 
edge, which  appears  to  have  become  indispensable  to  every  well-in- 
formed man.  The  subject  appears  thus  to  be  beset  with  diificullies 
upon  every  side. 

Two  expedients  appear  to  present  themselves,  through  which  to 
obtain  relief.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  lengthen  the  period 
allotted  to  college  education,  extending  the  course  of  study  over  a 
larger  number  of  years,  definite  or  indefinite.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  later  years  may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  providing 
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the  furniture  of  the  mind,  while  the  earlier  may  be  mainly  devoted 
to  the  develofpient  and  discipline  of  its  faculties.     That  we  shall 
meet  with  objection,  on  the  score  of  the  increased  expense  which 
will  thus  attend  the  education  of  a  youth,  is  a  thing  to  be  naturally 
expected ;  yet  I  do  not  see,  that  this  objection   is  entitled  to  any 
very  serious  consideration,  when  weighed  against  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  furnishing  at   all  the  education  demanded,  upon  any 
more  favorable  conditions.     Of  the  many  subjects  which  we  now 
undertake  to  teach,  it  is  notorious  that  not  a  ft?w  are  tauglit  more  in 
pretense  than  in  fact.     And  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  beyond  contra 
diction,  that,  in  order  to  do  even  so  much,  we  have  greatly  detracted 
from  the  tlioroughness  with  which  the  absolutely  indispensable  dis- 
ciplinary studies,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  Geometry  and  its  appli- 
cations, Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  were  once  taught,  in  the 
same  institutions.     If  the  impatient  public  were  to  demand,  that  we 
should  reduce  our  course  to  three  years,  because  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  the  patrons  of  coIl(»ges,  that  would  afford  us  no  justification  for 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  demand.     It  is  our  business,  not  to 
try  to  control,  but  rather  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  human  mind ;  and  we  can  no   more  crowd  a  dehnite 
amount  of  instruction  into  a  space  too  small  to  hold  it,  than  we  can 
force  a  quart  of  matter  into  a  pint  cup. 

But  secondly,  we  may  endeavor  by  degrees — fur  a  change  of  this 
kind  must  be  gradual — to  increase  the  exactions  required  for  ad- 
mission into  the  lowest  class,  until,  afier  a  time,  we  shall  have 
forced  the  preparatory  schools  to  do  the  entire  amount  of  work  now 
accomplished  in  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  first  and  second  years. 
This  suggestion  may  possibly  find  more  immediate  favor  than  the 
preceding,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  long  been  a  fixed  policy,  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  to  pursue  a  course  tending  in  this  very  direc- 
tion. The  progress  thus  far  made  has,  however,  been  slow — slower 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require,  and  slower  than  even  the 
most  cautious  prudence  demands.  A  certain  timidity  has  seemed 
to  control  the  better  judtrnients  of  those  who  feel  most  sensibly  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  relief  from  present  embarrassments,  grow- 
ing possibly  out  of  the  apprehension — which  is  doubtless  to  some 
degree  well  founded — that,  unless  the  movement  should  be  simul- 
taneous and  general,  it  would  result  in  loss  of  patronage  to  the 
institution  which  should  take  too  decidedly  the  lead.  This  danger 
might  be  obviated  by  a  common  understanding,  entered  into  by  the 
managers  of  different  institutions,  determining  definitely  the  steps 
by  which  the  desired  change  should  be  effected.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  expedient  I  here  propose  would  be  much 
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more  easily  reducible  to  practice,  in  those  parts  of  our  country,  in 
wliich  there  exist  permanent  preparatory  schools,  of  a   superior 
.  grade,  tliaii  in  those  hirge  portions  of  the  West  anrSouth,  where 
«uch  schools  are  for  the  most  part  temporary,  and  are  too  often  in 
tlie  hands  of  instructors  incompetent  to  the  task  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  assign  to  them.     In  England,  a  great  part  of  the  purely 
disciplinary  study  is  accomplished  in  such  schools,  as  those  of  Eton, 
and  Harrow,  and  Rugby  ;  and  were  not  this  true,  it  is  very  question- 
al)le,  how  far  the  university  system,  as  it  has  been  in  past  years  car- 
ried out  at  Oxford   and   Cambridge,  could  supply  the  defect.     In 
Germany,  the  same  work  is  done  in  the  g}'mnasia,  which  rank,  in 
most  iuiportant  particulars,  as  high  as  our  colleges,  and  in  some  even 
higher.     If  we  are  ever  in  this  country  to  have  universities,  ap- 
proaching in  plan,  to  those  of  the  latter  country — at  least,  if  our  col- 
leges, or  any  of  them,  are  ever  to  be  elevated  to  any  thing  like  such 
a  rank — it  can  only  be  by  ceasing,  in  great  measure,  to  be  what 
tliey  are,  schools  for  intellectual  training ;    and  this  can  only  be 
ix)ssible  when  they  shall,  by  pursuing  some  such  course  as  I  have 
suggested,  have  forced  into  existence  a  lower  order  of  schools,  capa- 
ble of  doing  very  much  of  their  present  work  for  them.     Whether 
this  will  ever  be,  or  whether  it  is  desirable  that,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  transformation  implied,  it  should  be,  are  questions  which  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  answer.     That  a  change  can  be  carried  bene- 
ficially to  the  extent  I  have  proposed,  I   am,  however,  fully  per- 
suaded. 

In  connection  with  such  a  change,  or  even  in  fact  without  it,  it 
seems  to  me  important,  that  the  rules  which  determine  the  age,  at 
which  youth  are  admissible  to  our  colleges,  should  undergo  revision. 
Most  of  our  colleges  receive  candidates  for  admission  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen.  In  some  few,  the  nunimum  age  is  as  high  as  six- 
teen ;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  ought  never  to  be  lower.  Much 
of  the  disheartening  difficulty,  which  is  incurred  by  the  youthful  stu- 
dent, in  some  parts  of  his  collegiate  course,  is  unquestionably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  inmiaturity  of  mind  which  he  brings  to  its  encounter. 
The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  so  easy,  and  the  evil  itself  has  so  often 
presented  itself  to  many  thoughtful  minds,  that  I  limit  myself  to  this 
bari^  allusion  to  the  subject. 

Should  neither  of  the  plans  which  I  have  presented  for  relieving 
our  collei^jjs  from  their  present  embarrassing  condition,  in  which  they 
are  consciously  attempting  a  greater  labor  than  they  are  capable  of 
performing,  meet  with  general  favor,  then  I  know  of  no  alternative 
but  that  we  should  reject  entirely  from  our  regular  course  of  study 
for  graduation,  many  of  those  branches  of  Natural  History,  or  of 
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physical  science,  pursued  into  its  practical  applications,  of  which  wo 
now  confessedly  furnish  but  very  meager  sketches,  and  which  tlierc- 
fore,  without  being  themselves  mastered  even  in  outline  occupy  much 
time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed.     I  extend  this  remark 
to  the  modern  languages,  which  are  always  easy  of  independent 
acquisition  by  a  person  who  has  use  for  them,  of  which  the  proper 
pronunciation,  which  is  the  only  particular  in  which  the  assistance  of 
a  teacher  is  necessary,  is  literally  never  acquired  in  collegers,  but 
which,  in  many  institutions  within  tlie  circle  of  my  observutioi:, 
have  made  very  large  and  serious  encroachments  upon  the  time  on(;e 
devoted  to  the  eminently  disciplinary  and  inestimably  valuable  study 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.     In  looking  over  one  or  two  college 
catalogues  which  happen  to  be  at  hand,  I  find  the  Allowing  among 
the  studies  obligatory  upon  all  candidates  for  graduation:  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Conchology,  Zo  jlogy.  Physiology,  Botany,  Meteorology, 
Chemical  Analysis,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  the 
French  language,  the  Spanish  language,  the  German  language,  and 
finally  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  principles  of 
International  Law.     All  this  I  say  is  strictly  obligiitory,  and  not  in 
any  particular  dependent  on  the  option  of  the  student.     And  all  this 
is  in  addition  to  what  was  once  called  a  full  course  of  training  in  the 
liberal  arts,  and  was  believed  to  furnish  occupation  enough  to  fill  up 
the  entire  space  of  four  years.     Upon  this  exhibit,  I  make  no  com- 
ment.    To  master  any  one  of  the  branches  of  Natural  History  enu- 
merated, would  present  sufficient  employment  to  occupy  almost  a 
life-time.     Chemical  Analysis  can  only  be  practically  understood  by 
exclusive  devotion  to  it  for  months  or  years.     Civil  Engineering  is 
a  science  so  eminently  practical,  and  so  extensively  conversant  with 
details,  as  to  require  for  any  valuable  purpose,  a  devotion  hardly  less 
exclusive  and  hardly  less  long  continued.     Is  it  worth  while  to  de- 
ceive the  public,  by  pretending  to  teach  all  these  things  when  the 
possibility  of  our  doing  so  except  in  pretence,  is  a  palpable  absur- 
dity? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  outlines  we  give  have  their  value. 
If  they  do  not  conduct  into  the  depths  of  a  science,  they  furnish  some 
general  notions  regarding  it ;  they  acquaint  the  student  with  names, 
and  enable  him  to  converse  upon  such  matters  in  a  general  manner, 
80  as  not  to  appear  utterly  ignorant  when  they  happen  to  be  intro- 
duced as  topics  of  discussion.  Tliis  is  a  plausible  apology  for  su- 
perficial knowledge,  but  I  can  call  it  nothing  better.  I  can  not 
believe  that  the  advantage  gained  is  worth  the  sacrifice  which  is 
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tliinl  in  grade  of  diiUeiilty,  tlic  corresponding  honors  may  for  that 
time  be  withholden.  A  plan  like  this  will  make  the  members  of 
every  chi.-»s  com  pot  it  or.-,  in  a  certain  .sense,  with  all  who  have  gone 
before  them;  and  its  tendencies  must  obviously  be  to  stimulate  effort 
to  a  much  higher  doirree  than  where  the  competition  is  only  for  the 
stamjxit*  a  certain  namele-is  and  indefinite  merit,  in  no  instance  clearly 
a.sccrtained. 

It  is  worth  considerinir.  nidreuver,  that  this  jdan  will  remove,  in 
great  niea?nre,  the  moral  evils  whieli  are  probably  inseparable  from 
a  competition  imme<liately  jiersonal:  since,  when  the  struggle  is  for 
ab.sohile  an<l  not  lor  relative  superiority,  the  success  of  one  aspirant 
to  honor  does  not  involvr^  the  neces.sary  humiliation  of  another. 

As  pf.'iinanent  tokens  of  ih«.*se  distinetion.s,  prizes  in  the  form  of 
valuaf>le  medals,  hook-,  insiruments  of  seionce  or  other  convenient 
object-.,  njay  very  proiierly  be  conferred.  Tlie  number  of  these,  the 
frequency  wiili  wliieh  tlu*y  .-rhould  be  di.^tributed,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  merit  v.hich  they  may  most  judiciously  be  employed  to  dis- 
tiii;ruish,  may  be  .subjects  for  more  matun^  consideration. 

Aft  to  tin;  manner  in  which  these  distinetions  should  be  awarded, 
it  is  obvii>n>ly  jiropur  tliat  tho  performances  of  all  the  parties  con- 
vened, .sliould  hr  submitted  to  a  committee  of  disinterested  judgesy 
who  should  have  no  duty  but  to  comi)are  them  with  the  standard  of 
absolute  excellence  .^^et  up,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  fulfil  the 
conditions  retpiired.  Upon  their  report,  the  decision  should  be 
announced  and  the  prizes  presented  in  presence  of  the  public,  on 
Commencement  day. 

As  to  I  hose  relative  distinctions  which  are  now  I  believe,  almost 
invariably  made  among  the  members  of  each  class,  since  they  are 
awarded  in  view  of  the  whohj  series  of  performances  which  have 
been  daily  exhibited  throughout  the  wludc  preceding  course,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  shouhl  be  made  to  depend,  not  entirely  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  nor  entirely  upon  the  exhibit  of  the 
contemporaneous  record,  but  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  students  themselves  as  expressed  by  vote.  The  voting 
should  bo  not  explicitly  to  assign  definite  distinctions  to  definite  indi- 
viduals, but  should  be  in  the  form  of  lists  of  merit,  which  should 
include  the  names  of  the  entire  class  or  section  to  which  each  voter 
belongs,  or  of  so  large  a  number  of  them  as  may  be  prescribed,  his 
own  course  being  excluded,  arranged  numerically  in  the  onler  of  merit. 
Double  lists  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  required,  distinguishing 
independently  the  order  in  letters  and  in  science :  and  every  voter 
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irresistible.  Opposed  to  influences  so  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of 
studious  habits,  we  have  that  love  of  pre-eminence  which  naturally 
inheres  in  the  breast  of  all  mankind,  and  which,  of  itself,  without 
being  fostered  by  any  artificial  stimulus,  is  sufficient  to  elicit  in  many, 
ft  very  commendable  spirit  of  exertion.  The  pride  of  successful 
scholarship  is  a  feeling  honorable  to  its  subject ;  and  I  am  far  from 
being  able  to  believe  that  it  ought  in  any  manner  to  be  repressed. 
There  arc  some,  I  know,  who  regard  all  pride  as  sinful,  and  who 
maintain  that  the  actions  of  men,  whether  in  youth  or  in  age,  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  no  motive  but  that  which  is  found  in  a  sense  of 
duty.  Such  views,  however,  are  not  those  of  the  majority  of  men ; 
and  I  shall  presume,  without  entering  into  any  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  are  not  the  views  of  the  body  I  am  addressing. 

But  if  the  simple  desire  to  earn  an  honorable  name  for  intellect- 
ual superiority  in  the  little  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  be 
often  a  sufficient  motive  to  impel  a  student  to  exertion,  this  motive 
may  be  rendered  much  more  efficacious,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
means  to  mark  this  superiority,  as  shall  stamp  it  with  the  character 
of  an  ascertained  and  recognized  fact,  and  shall  give  it  publicity  not 
only  in  the  college  but  in  the  surrounding  world.  In  most  of  our 
colleges,  therefore,  varying  grades  of  honor  are  assigned  to  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  each  class,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
and  sometimes  on  other  occasions.  It  is  generally  an  honor,  to  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  public  exercises  of  commencement  day, 
or  of  the  class  exhibitions;  and  certain  of  the  exercises  then  assign- 
ed to  individuals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  distinction  of 
the  highest  character. 

This  plan  is  attended  with  undeniable  advantages ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  of  it,  that  all  the  distinctions  it  confers  are  merely  relative 
in  their  significancy.  They  denote  the  superiority  of  one  individual 
over  others  of  the  same  class,  but  they  afford  no  means  of  compar- 
ing one  cLiss  with  another.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  some  means 
should  be  devised  for  stamping  absolute,  as  distinguished  from  rela- 
tive merit.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  scholar,  not  merely,  that 
he  is  better  than  another,  which,  if  the  entire  truth  were  known, 
may  after  all  be  but  insignificant  praise ;  but  that  he  is  capable  of 
passing  with  honor  some  definite  and  intelligible  ordeal,  such  as  may 
be  provided  by  requiring  of  him  the  performance  of  tasks  of  ascer- 
tained difficulty. 

Such  tasks  may  be  prepared  in  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  officers  respectively  in  charge  of  them ;  and  if  no  individ- 
ual of  a  class  shall  be  found  equal  to  the  highest  or  the  second  or 
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third  in  grade  of  difliculty,  the  corresponding  honors  may  for  that 
time  be  withholden.  A  plan  hke  this  will  make  the  members  of 
every  class  competitors,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  all  who  have  gone 
before  them ;  and  its  tendencies  must  obviously  be  to  stimulate  effort 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than  where  the  competition  is  only  for  the 
stamp  of  a  certain  nameless  and  indefmite  merit,  in  no  instance  clearly 
ascertaineil. 

It  is  worth  considering,  moreover,  that  this  plan  will  remove,  in 
great  measure,  the  moral  evils  which  are  probably  inseparable  from 
a  competition  immediately  personal;  since,  when  the  struggle  is  for 
absolute  and  not  for  relative  superiority,  the  success  of  one  aspirant 
to  honor  does  not  involve  the  necessary  humiliation  of  another. 

As  ])ermanent  tokens  of  these  distinctions,  prizes  in  the  form  of 
valuable  medals,  books,  instruments  of  science  or  other  convenient 
objects,  may  very  properly  be  conferred.  The  number  of  these,  the 
frequency  witli  which  they  should  be  distributed,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  merit  which  they  may  most  judiciously  be  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish, may  be  subjects  for  more  mature  consideration. 

As  to  the  manner  hi  which  these  distinctions  should  be  awarded, 
it  is  obviously  pro])er  tliat  the  performances  of  all  the  parties  con- 
vened, should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  disinterested  judgeSf 
who  should  have  no  duty  but  to  compare  them  with  the  standard  of 
absolute  excellence  set  up,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  fulfil  the 
conditions  required.  Upon  their  report,  the  decision  should  bo 
announced  and  the  i)ri/.es  presented  in  presence  of  the  public,  on 
Commencement  day. 

As  to  those  relative  distinctions  which  are  now  I  believe,  almost 
invariably  made  among  the  members  of  each  class,  since  they  are 
awarded  in  view  of  the  whole  series  of  performances  which  have 
been  daily  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  preceding  course,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  should  be  made  to  depend,  not  entirely  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  nor  entirely  upon  the  exhibit  of  the 
contemporaneous  record,  but  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  students  themselves  as  expressed  by  vote.  The  voting 
should  be  not  explicitly  to  assign  definite  distinctions  to  definite  indi- 
viduals, but  should  be  in  the  form  of  lists  of  merit,  which  should 
include  the  names  of  the  entire  class  or  section  to  which  each  voter 
belongs,  or  of  so  large  a  number  of  them  as  may  be  prescribed,  his 
own  course  being  excluded,  arranged  numerically  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Double  lists  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  required,  distinguishing 
independently  the  order  in  letters  and  in  science ;  and  every  voter 
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should  of  course  be  put  upon  his  honor  to  give  his  suffrage  in  accord- 
ance with  his  honest  convictions. 

I  found  this  opinion  upon  several  considerations  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  not  without  a  sensible  importance.  In  the  first  place,  stu- 
dents observe  their  fellow-students  from  a  point  of  view  inaccessible 
to  the  Faculty.  They  are  sometimes  aware  of  the  practice  of  arts 
which  can  not  be  known  to  the  instructor,  by  which  an  individual 
may  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  credit  which  is  not  fairly  his  own. 
Translations  and  interlined  books  in  the  languages,  borrowed  solu- 
tions in  the  mathematics,  and  other  similar  aids,  may  be  employed 
by  some,  while  by  others  they  are  honestly  rejected.  To  give  to 
the  popular  voice  a  certain  weight  in  the  assignment  of  honors,  is  to 
put  the  most  effectual  check  which  occurs  to  me  to  practices  like  these. 

In  the  second  place,  to  make  all  young  men  more  or  less  depend- 
ent for  distinction,  upon  the  estimation  in  which  their  attainments 
and  abilities  are  held  by  their  peers,  is  to  impress  them  with  a  higher 
sense  of  the  value  of  an  honorable  reputation,  and  a  more  honest 
desire  to  possess  a  real  rather  than  a  seeming  merit.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  moral  influences  of  the 
plan  I  recommend  must  be  good. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  the 
parties  interested — and  all  are  more  or  less  interested,  whether  can- 
didates for  high  distinction  or  not — to  be  recognized  as  judges  in  the 
assignment  of  the  honors  won  in  a  competition  of  which,  all  have 
been  equally  witnesses;  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  disjidvantage  can 
attend  the  policy  of  permitting  this  gratification. 

I  would,  of  course,  have  the  judgment  of  the  instructors,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  students,  consulted ;  but  as  to  the  relative  weight 
which  should  be  given  to  each,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  at  this  time, 
to  express  an  opinion. 

Besides  the  stimulants  to  exertion  already  mentioned,  an  additional 
one  may  be  provided  by  the  foundation  of  scholarships.  Scholar- 
ships already  exist  in  some  of  our  colleges,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  generally  conferred  on  individuals  in  reward  for  meritorious 
exertion.  Indigence  has  perhaps  been  regarded  as  presenting  a 
higher  ground  of  claim  for  their  advantages  than  merit;  or  possibly 
it  may  be  said  with  greater  correctness  that  while  merit  has  been  in 
some  degree  considered,  indigence  has  nevertheless  been  made 
an  indispensable  condition  of  their  bestowal.  If  scholarships,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  highest 
exercise  of  talent,  they  must  be  trammeled  by  no  considerations  like 
this.    They  must  be  understood  to  be  rewards  of  merit  exclusively^ 
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and  they  must  be  conferred  on  the  most  meritorious  without  regard  to 
their  circumstance?.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  great  multiplicity 
of  colleges  in  America,  the  public  munificence  is  so  divided  up  and 
parceled  out,  as  to  render  the  expedient  here  suggested  one  which  we 
can  hardly  hope  soon  to  see  generally  employed.  Scholarships  are 
too  expensive  expedients  to  be  available  in  institutions  which  are 
barely  able  to  sustain  themselves,  and  which  do  actually  succeed  in 
sustaining  themselves  only  by  making  the  salaries  of  their  officers 
barely  sulUcient  to  sustain  life.  But  if,  in  any  of  our  institutions,  it 
should  be  Ibund  practicable  to  hold  out  the  encouragement  to  exertion, 
which  the  prospect  of  securing  a  scholarship  may  be  presumed  to 
alFord,  the  following  suggestions  may  have  a  value. 

1.  The  design  of  these  species  of  stimulus  being  to  keep  the  spirit 
of  ellbrt  alive,  a  scholarship  sliould  be  liable  to  forfeit,  whenever  its 
incumbent  falls  into  habits  of  idleness  or  vice. 

2.  As  the  object  is  to  encourage  industry  m  coUegCy  and  not  directly 
to  reward  successful  exertion  during  the  period  of  preparation,  no 
scholarship  should  be  conferred  upon  a  student,  until  after  the  close 
of  at  least  a  year  from  the  lime  of  his  admission.  The  benefit  may 
then  be  made  retro-active,  and  the  value  of  the  scholarship 'for  the 
year  that  is  past  may  be  made  over  to  the  successful  competitor  at 
once. 

3.  This  principle  may  be  extended,  should  it  be  thought  proper, 
from  year  to  year;  or  the  beneficiary  may  continue  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion, until,  by  his  own  neglect  of  study  or  vicious  conduct,  he  may 
be  adjudged  to  have  ibrfeited  it.  Tuder  these  conditions,  scholar- 
ships, whenever  tlier<*  exist  the  resources  to  create  thtin,  may  prob- 
ably be  made  an  eminently  ellicacions  means  of  encouraging  to 
attaunnents  of  t!ic  highest  order.  Since  they  are  conferred  as  hon- 
ors, no  fastidiousness  will  be  likely  to  reject  them  merely  from  a  fear 
of  incurring  the  imputation  of  mercenary  motives ;  while  the  pecuni- 
ary benelits  which  they  carry  with  them  will  prove  a  real,  though 
l)erhaps  an  uiiavowed,  incentive  to  the  desire  of  securing  them. 

It  may  be  said,  and  there  is  force  in  the  remark,  that  the  kinds  of 
stimulus  of  whicli  we  have  been  spi^aking  are  in  their  own  nature,* 
restricted  to  the  lew.  Scholarshij)S  and  prizes  can  not  be  numerous, 
and  the  merely  nominal  honors  which  most  colleges  confer,  leave,  after 
all,  the  great  majority  of  every  class  undistinguished.  To  obviate  in 
a  measure  this  advantage,  a  ]>lan  of  grading  is  in  general  use,  foun- 
ded on  the  recorded  values  of  the  several  perlbrmances  of  all  the 
students,  estimated  according  to  a  definite  scale.  Upon  this  basis,  a 
special  merit  roll  is  made  out  in  each  study  or  in  each  department. 
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and  a  general  merit  roll  is  constructed  from  a  combination  of  all  of 
these  together.  The  results  of  these  records  are  usually  communi- 
cated periodically  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  every  student.  By 
this  means  the  honor  which  is  due  to  respectability  is  presumed  to  be 
secured,  no  less  certainly  than  that  which  the  higher  distinctions 
award  to  superiority ;  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  feel  that  his  defi- 
ciencies will  be  covered  up  and  concealed,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
confounded  with  a  multitude. 

This  plan,  which  in  theory  is  unexceptionable,  seems  to  be  attend- 
ed with  some  practical  disadvantages.  An  experience  of  many 
years  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  that  its  tendencies  are  entirely  good. 
It  encourages  to  a  pernicious  extent  a  disposition  to  resort  to  those 
artifices  by  which  young  men  often  endeavor  to  impose  on  their 
instructors ;  and  leads  them  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  show  than 
upon  subotancc.  This  is  among  the  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  it  is  useful,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  the 
sen^e  of  the  students  themselves  in  regard  to  each  other's  merit  as 
scholars.  Were  this  practice  to  be  made  a  recognized  part  of  the 
system,  I  am  persuaded  that  results  much  more  worthy  of  reliance 
than  are  now  possible  would  be  reached;  while  genuine  scholarship 
would  become  an  object  of  higher  ambition,  and  unworthy  arts  would 
fall  into  deeper  disrepute. 

The  system  of  grading  might  furthermore  be  made  more  efficacious 
as  an  incitement  to  application  than  at  present,  should  classes  be  divi- 
ded into  sections  upon  the  basis  of  comparative  scholarship.  This 
plan  is,  I  believe,  in  practice  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  any  of  our  col- 
leges. Let  those  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  or  let  there  be  several  subdivisions  established  on  the  same 
principle,  each  reciting  by  itself.  Degradation  or  promotion  from 
section  to  section  may  then  be  made  the  penalty  of  relaxation  of 
effort  or  the  reward  of  increased  diligence  and  success.  To  carry 
out  in  practice  a  plan  of  this  kind  may  seem  to  require  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  instructors  now  found  sulHcient,  or  of  the  amount 
of  labor  which  the  same  instructors  are  expected  to  perform;  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  may  be  true.  But  with  the  reduction  of  the 
numbers  reciting  at  the  same  time,  the  duration  of  the  recitation 
may  also  be,  in  a  measure  if  not  correspondingly,  reduced ;  so  that 
the  burthen  may  not  necessarily  become  intolerable. 

I  believe  this  suggestion  to  be  well  worth  consideration.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  largest  amount  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention 
is  aknost  invariably  occupied  with  those  members  of  a  class  who  are 
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most  deficient  in  preparation  of  their  daily  exercises ;  and  who  either 
from  inattention  or  incapacity,  are  slowest  to  learn.  This  portion 
operate  as  a  dead  weight  in  i*etarding  the  progress  of  the  rest;  and 
the  example  of  their  imperfect  perfoimances  operates  inevitably  to 
degrade  the  standard  of  excellence  in  recitation.  Let  them  be  sep- 
arated from  their  suj)eriors5,  and,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  stimu- 
lated at  all,  they  will  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  implied  degradation ; 
if  not,  they  will  at  least,  no  longer  be  an  injury  to  any  but  themselves. 

The  object  of  Univci*sity  Examinations  in  foreign  countries  is  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  their  subjects  for  the  honor  of  graduation. 
With  us,  for  the  most  part,  this  fitness  is  presumed  to  be  ascertained 
mainly  by  the  record  which  is  kept  of  the  performances  of  our  stu- 
dents during  the  entire  period  of  collegiate  instruction;  and  if  exam- 
inations are  regarded  as  criteria  of  attainment  at  all,  it  is  only  to  a 
moderate  degree.  In  point  of  fact,  as  they  are  usually  conducted, 
they  lu'c  not  worthy  of  any  great  reliance,  considered  as  tests  of 
scholarship  or  attainment.  They  are  generally  brief  in  duration, 
confined  rigidly  to  the  matter  of  text-books,  almost  always  oral,  and 
conducted  in  each  department  by  the  instructor  himself.  A  few 
minutes  allotted  to  each  student  is  all  that  the  arrangements  permit. 
A  few  questions,  dillicult  or  simple,  as  accident  may  determine,  a  sin- 
gle passage  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  a  single  proj)osition  in  the 
mathematics,  or  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  in  physicxil  science,  fur- 
nish the  entire  test  by  which  the  attainments  of  several  years  are  to  be 
judged.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  young  man  conscious  of  great 
deficiencies,  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  happy  escape;  or  for  one 
who  entertains  a  pretty  well-founded  confidence  of  success,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  mortification.  Our  colleges  are  therefore  right  in  re- 
garding their  examinations,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  as  being 
of  comparatively  little  value  in  determining  relative  grades  of  schol- 
arship, or  in  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  their  students  for  graduation. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that,  unless  these 
exercises  can  be  so  modified  in  their  plan  and  their  thoroughness,  as 
to  become  in  lact  whatihcy  profess  to  be  in  name,  it  would  be  better 
that  they  should  be  abolished  entirely.  They  ought  to  be  the  means 
of  ascertaining  how  faithfully  the  student  has  employed  his  time  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  lie 
has  been  occupied.  To  this  end,  they  should  in  the  main  be  con- 
ducted in  writing,  and  the  same  tests  should  be  applied  in  every  in- 
dividual case.  These  tests  should  be  carefully  prepared  before-hand, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  show  at  once  the  range  and  the 
depth  of  the  student's  knowledge.    Time  enough  should  be  allowed  to 
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render  the  trial  a  thorough  one.  The  tasks  allotted  to  each  exami- 
nation-session should  only  be  made  known  after  the  session  has  com- 
menced; and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  depart  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  performance.  Such  performances  may  be  fairly  relied  on 
as  presenting  an  exhibit  of  scholarship  both  positive  and  compara- 
tive; and  in  this  respect  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  any  record 
of  daily  recitation  which  can  be  kept  during  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion. 

A  great  vice  of  this  latter  criterion  is,  that  it  encourages  a  habit 
of  studying  merely  for  the  moment;  of  depending  too  much  upon  the 
the  mere  exercise  of  memory,  and  of  concentrating  the  attention  too 
exclusively  upon  the  task  of  the  day,  without  sufficient  regard  to  its 
connections  with  those  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow.  The  instruc- 
tor, who,  without  giving  previous  notice  of  his  intention,  calls  for  some 
fact  or  principle  which  was  fresh  a  week  before,  finds  himself  too 
often  able  to  elicit  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  meager  replies. 
If  young  men  are  made  to  feel  that  their  merits  will  be  estimated 
by  the  actual  results  they  have  to  show  for  the  time  and  labor  they 
have  expended  during  their  college  course,  and  not  by  that  semblance 
of  knowing  which  is  carried  without  much  difficulty  directly  from 
the  text-book  to  the  recitation,  it  may  be  hoped  that  substantial 
attainments  will  come  to  be  more  highly  esteemed,  and  will  be  more 
generally  met  witli. 

Some  of  our  colleges  already  employ  the  plan  of  examination 
which  I  have  recommended.  Whether  any  of  them  make  it,  how- 
ever, the  sole  basis  of  classification  in  regard  to  scholarship,  I  am 
not  informed.  That  it  ought  to  be  made  so,  I  am,  for  my  own  part, 
fully  persuaded.  I  can  see  no  injustice  which  it  is  likely  to  operate, 
since  it  places  all  upon  a  footing  of  more  perfect  equality  in  re- 
gard to  opportunities  than  any  other  plan  which  can  be  devised. 
And  its  adoption  will  at  once  set  at  rest  many  troublesome  questions 
which  are  apt  to  arise,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  scale  of  merit  upon 
the  plan  now  generally  in  use. 

The  subject  of  academic  degrees  requires  but  a  brief  notice.  I 
suppose,  that  if  our  colleges  continue  to  adhere  to  a  prescribed  course 
of  instruction,  some  form  must  be  kept  up  to  distinguish  the  student 
who  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  this  course,  from  one  who  has 
not  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  serves  at  present  to  make  this 
distinction.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  other  use ;  but  should  it 
be  abolished,  as  some  have  desired,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  substitute  to  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose. 
If  any  object  to  the  name^  on  the  score  that  the  word  '^Arts/'  in  the 
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8CUSC  in  which  it  is  here  cm[)loycd,  is  obsolete;  it  may  be  very  well 
replied,  that  the  name  is  ancient,  and^  venerable,  and  universally 
intelligible;  and  that,  if  it  carries  with  it,  as  it  does,  a  sort  of  academ- 
ic odor,  it  is  in  fiict  all  the  better  on  that  account.  But  since,  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  fhingy  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  idle  and  useless  waste  of  time  to 
dispute  about  the  name  by  which  it  shall  be  called. 

Some  writers  who  have  advocated  the  voluntary,  or  as  it  has  been 
otherwise  called,  the  "ojjen  University"  jdan,  have  sneered  at  this 
feature  of  our  system,  as  if  the  degree  were  the  reward  of  residence 
ill  college,  and  not  of  any  necessary  amount  of  attainment  in  arts. 
Any  one,  they  say,  can  attain  the  distinction  of  graduation,  who 
chooses  to  remain  four  vcars  in  coUe^re ;  whereas  in  the  model  institu- 
tion,  in  which  their  views  are  illustrated,  no  one  can  be  a  graduate, 
however  long  the  period  of  his  residence,  until  he  shall  have  been 
pronounced  ju'oficieut  in  a  sufficient  number  of  departments.  These 
statements  are  in  a  certain  sense  correct ;  and  in  a  certain  more  ma- 
terial sense,  otherwise.  A  student,  after  a  four  vears'  residence  in 
college,  usually  succeeds  in  securing  the  Bachelor's  degree;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  he  must  fir.-l  rcsr.h  fhv  four  years — a  matter  not  en- 
tirely optional  with  him,  since  he  is  always  liable  to  be  turned  back  or 
dismissed  for  deficient  scholarship.  In  th*».  **open''  Universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  degrees  are  not  granted  except  on  evidence  of  pro- 
licicncy,  I  know  nothing  to  limit  the  duration  of  residence,  so  that 
apparently  they  are  delicient  in  one  im})ortant  species  of  stimulus  to 
industrv. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to 
be  conferred  on  those  who  appear  to  be  worthy  of  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  stated  course  of  study,  seems  to  in(\,  therefore,  to  be  indispensa- 
ble. But  thougli  I  see  no  reason  to  recommend  Jiny  change  in  regard 
to  tlie  usages  relating  to  this  degree,  tlie  case  is  very  different  in  ref- 
erence to  tlie  higher  degree  of  Master.  Tn  the  Iilnglish  Universities, 
when  tlie  period  of  education  extended  to  seven  years,  and  when 
teaching  in  order  to  learn  was-  one  of  the  agencies  employed  in  those 
institutions,  this  degree  was  conferred  only  after  the  Bachelor  had 
devoted  himself  lor  three  years  to  higher  attainments,  and  to  the 
business  of  actually  instructing  cithers.  Among  the  many  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  those  venerable  institutions,  these  regulations 
have  disappeared.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  Bachelor  to  jjroceed  Master,  yet  the  three  years'  interval 
between  the  granting  of  the  two  degrees  is  still  maintained.  Our 
colleges  have  borrowed  this  later  English  usage;  and  in  most  of  them 
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now,  the  degree  of  Master  is  conferred  ^'in  course"  upon  all 
Bachelors  of  three  years'  standing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  significant  of  nothing  at  all,  except  of 
the  fact  that  the  recipient  has  been  graduated  before.  It  is  therefore 
of  no  use  as  a  stimulant  to  exertion,  to  students  either  in  college  or 
out;  and  it  might  without  any  disadvantage  be  abolished  entirely. 

Our  practice  in  confeiTing  this  distinction  indiscriminately  upon 
all  the  alumni  of  our  colleges,  operates  to  render  it  nearly  valueless 
when  it  is  bestowed,  as  it  occasionally  is,  for  meritorious  attainments, 
upon  those  who  are  not  already  graduates.  An  honor  is  not  an  honor 
when  it  is  shared  with  all  the  world ;  and  more  especially  when  it  is 
attained  by  most  of  those  who  wear  it,  without  any  merit  of  their  own. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of  our  colleges  on  this  subject  should 
be  discontinued ;  and  that  hereafter,  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
proceeding  to  the  Master's  degree  "  in  course,"  this  course  should 
mean  sometliing  more  than  the  course  of  time.  Perhaps  a  careful 
examination  of  this  subject  may  lead  to  some  eligible  plan  for  reduc- 
ing within  tolerable  limits  the  extended  curriculum  of  study  upon 
which  I  have  already  sufficiently  commented.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
lengthening  the  period  of  study  may  be  rendered  more  acceptable,  by 
suggesting  that  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  conferred  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  upon  such  as  have  passed  through  a  course  of  a  character 
mainly  disciplinary;  and  the  Master's  degree  reserved  for  those 
who  choose  to  remain  an  additional  period  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
branches  for  which  we  have,  at  present  so  little  time  to  share.  Upon 
these  points  I  content  myself  with  these  brief  suggestions. 

Though  the  government  of  our  colleges  is,  in  theory,  jmrental,  in 
practice  it  partakes  very  little  of  this  character.  The  arrangements 
presume  that  the  students  are  subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of 
the  authorities,  but  in  point  of  fact  this  supervision  is  so  nearly  nom- 
inal, as,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  a  restraint,  to  be  without  any 
material  value.  Though  students,  are  by  law  at  all  times  liable  to 
visitation  in  their  apartments,  they  are  rarely  visited  oftener  than 
once  a  day,  and  in  many  colleges  not  so  often.  The  influences  by 
which  a  disposition  to  disorder  are  principally  restrained,  are  simply 
such  as  operate  on  men  in  ordinary  society — the  advantages  which 
spring  from  a  fair  reputation,  and  the  disadvantages  to  which  irreg- 
ularities of  conduct  inevitably  lead. 

The  difficulties  of  College  Government,  grow  mainly  out  of  the 
questions,  how  shall  offi^nces  be  prevented,  and  how,  when  they 
occur,  shall  offenders  be  treated.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  am 
persuaded  that  little  is  gained  by  holding  out  the  idea  that  the  Faa- 
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ulty  expect  to  accomplish  much  by  the  mere  exercise  of  vigilance. 
This  is  directly  to  invito  a  trial  of  wits  between  the  two  parties,  iii 
which  the  advantages  are  all  on  one  side ;  and  it  is  to  give  birth  to  a 
feeling  that  jrood  oi*dcr  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  governors  and 
governed  havu  an  rcjual  interest.  My  experience  satisfies  me  that, 
moiv  may  he  aoconijdi.-^hed  hy  appealing  to  the  sense  of  propriety 
of  which  no  youncr  man  is  wliolly  devoid,  and  by  professing  to  expect 
that  a  communilv  of  voun«j:  jrcntlcmi.n  will  behave  as  gentlemen 
shouM.  than  by  ])cnnilting  thorn  to  snpj*o.-e  that  any  reliance  is  placed 
upon  any  degree*  ol"  wati'hfulness  whi<'h  the  Facnlty  have  it  in 
their  ]>ow(-r  to  i*.\*frci>C'  over  them. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ofVences,  1  ;un  Ic-s  and  less  inclined 
to  belic'Vf  in  the  eliicacy  of  any  graduated  system  of  penalties.  Pri- 
vate adniojiition  ami  ri'iiionstrance  I  regard  as  preferable,  in  all  cases 
wh«»re  olVences  art*  venial,  to  jaiblic  censures ;  and  if  these  means 
fail  to  i-eloriii,  lh(»v  should  be  followed  bv  lemoval  from  college  with- 
out  tile  >npera«lded  mortilication  of  notoriety.  More  serious  cases, 
which  are  rarer,  may  require  severer  tresUment.  In  regard  to  such 
no  remark  is  nece.-sarv  hen;. 

In  many  institutions  tlu*  ])ractii.'«^  e.\isi>  of  keeping  a  recoixl  of 
demerit.  All  minor  ofiences  are  rated  acconling  to  a  certain  numer- 
ical scale,  and  the  student  whose  account  reaches  a  certain  maximum, 
within  a  time  sjiecillcd,  is  cut  off  from  his  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. In  a  college  of  which  I  have  been  an  ollicer,  I  have  seen  this 
plan  in  operation  for  many  years;  and  I  have  afterward  seen  it  dis- 
continued for  several  more,  without  any  sensible  disadvantage.  In 
fact  if  any  noticeable  consequence  could  be  considered  as  attributable 
to  the  change,  it  was  rather  an  improvement  than  a  deterioration  of 
the  general  good  order  of  the  community. 

No  one  can  be  more  decidedly  opposed  than  I  am,  to  excess  of 
penal  legislation.     Its  eflect  is  often  as  much  to  create  as  to  prevent 
evil,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  college  in  which  the  fault  appeared 
to  be  that  there  was  too  little. 

In  regard  to  the  discoveiT  of  the  jierpetrators  of  secret  offences 
the  laws  of  different  colleges  diifer  among  themselves.  Some  insti- 
tutions claim  the  right  to  compel  every  student  to  exculpate  himself; 
for  which  purpose  his  own  declaration  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  circum- 
stances calculated  to  invalidate  it,  accepted  as  suflicient  proof  of 
innocence.  Others  require  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  facts 
thus  occasionally  compelling  one  student  to  inculpate  another.  Both 
these  methods  of  investigation  have  been  the  occasion  of  serious  dif- 
^culties;  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  is  expedient  so  long  as  there 
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is  any  possibility  of  securing  the  ends  of  good  government  without 
them.  The  first  appears  to  me,  after  having  been  a  witness  of  its 
practical  working,  in  several  instances,  to  be  so  objectionable,  that  I 
can  not  believe  it  ought  any  longer  to  be  suffered  to  stand,  as  a  rule 
of  proceeding  in  any  college.  The  other,  which  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive, can  hardly  be  relinquished,  unless  it  is  intended  to  disarm  the 
government  entirely;  but  the  cases  which  will  justify  an  appeal  to 
the  powers  it  confers,  will  very  rarely  occur  in  an  institution  which 
is  generally  well  managed. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  colleges  of  the  present  day  are  distin« 
guished  by  a  much  greater  uniformity  of  good  order,  and  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances go,  of  propriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  students,  than 
was  the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Those  premeditated  dis- 
turbances and  freaks,  originating  in  the  pure  spirit  of  mischief,  de- 
nominated "college  tricks,"  have,  within  the  limits  of  my  observa- 
tion, been  growing  less  and  less  frequent ;  and  the  occasions  have 
become  sensibly  rarer  throughout  the  country,  on  which  there  has 
been  any  thing  like  an  organized  resistance  to  college  authorities. 
Whether  this  be  a  result  of  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege officers  to  rely  more  upon  personal  influence,  and  less  upon  law 
than  formerly,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  increased  disfavor  with 
which  such  things  are  looked  upon  by  the  public,  the  result  may  in 
either  case  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  improvement,  which  can  not 
fidl  to  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education  every  where. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to 
allude  to  a  radical  evil  of  our  system,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of 
consequent  evils  grow.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in 
principle  than  the  collecting  together,  in  an  isolated  community 
apart  from  the  observation  of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  those  who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them 
of  a  large  body  of  young  men  fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family 
and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  novel  temptations. 
The  dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called,  I  esteem,  for  such  a  class  of  per- 
sons, to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad.  It  is  pernicious  equally  to 
the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious  habits,  blunts  the 
sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  speech,  leads 
to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
laws  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  existing  colleges  are  so  situated  as 
to  render  the  abandonment  of  the  system,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  for  then,  an  impossibility.    The  dormitories  are  built,  and  no 
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choice  remains  but  to  continue  to  occupy  them ;  since  they  are  un- 
fortunately built  in  situations  where  no  other  accommodations  can 
be  obtained.  Their  locations  have  been  selected  in  consequence  of 
whnt  seem?  to  me  to  be  a  very  idle  fear  of  the  injurious  influences 
which  are  supposed  to  hang  around  large  towns.  In  some  cases, 
where  a  choice  has  been  made  more  wisely,  either  no  dormitories 
have  been  erected  at  all,  or  none  have  been  recently  erected  to  accom- 
modate growing  numbers.  This  is  a  subject,  the  discussion  of  which 
is  out  of  i)lacc  here,  and  my  views  in  regard  to  it  have  been  else- 
where so  fully  expressed,  tliat  I. content  myself  with  this  brief  allu- 
sion to  it. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  expected  of  me  that  I  should  consider  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  any  thing  to  improve  the  rela- 
tion in  which  our  colleges  stand  to  each  other.  Upon  this  point  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  It  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the 
system  itself  is  to  undergo  any  important  change,  the  benefits  which 
such  a  change  may  bring  with  it,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  general 
acquiescence  of  all  the  institutions  concerned.  The  perfect  independ- 
ence which  our  colleges  enjoy,  not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  any 
superior  controlling  power,  renders  it  impracticable  to  unite  them  in 
any  common  and  simultaneous  movement,  except  by  first  convincing 
them  of  its  necessity.  If  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  presume  that  such  a 
necessity  does  really  exist,  then  we  can  not  doubt  that  a  conviction 
of  its  reality  must  every  where  follow  a  fair  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  question  then  next  arises,  how  can  we  secure  such  an 
examination — how  can  we  awaken  the  spirit  of  inijuiry  among  all 
those  who,  whether  as  officers  of  Faculties  or  members  of  superin- 
tending Boards,  hold  in  their  hands  tlie  management  of  our  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  scattered  collegiate  institutions  ?  Corre- 
spondence originating  with  those  who  are  already  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  tliis  subject  might  accomplish  nuieh;  but  who  shall  take  the 
lead  in  such  a  correspondenct*,  or  ])ear  the  heavy  burthen  which  it 
imposes?  And  how,  sni)posing  that  any  zealous  individual  were  to 
put  himself  forward  in  this  work,  how  could  such  an  one  hope  to 
secure  for  his  suggestions  any  higher  consideration  tlian  is  usually 
bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  an  individuaK" 

Two  ideas  occur  to  me  as  containing  within  them  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  diOiculty.  The  lirst  1  scarcely  venture  to  present,  even 
with  the  utmost  ditfidence.  It  is,  timt  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  principal  colleges  of  the  country  should  be  assembled  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  measures  which  the  common  good  requires.  Ii 
would  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  any  very  large  progress  could 
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be  made  during  the  setting  of  a  single  such  convention.  If  the  plan 
is  worth  adopting  at  all,  it  ought  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  per. 
manent  council  periodically  assembling  perhaps  as  often  as  once  in 
every  one  or  two  years. 

I  should  consider  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  as  being  entirely  vis- 
ionary, if  I  were  not  in  some  degree  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  in 
this  Association,  we  have  already  an  organization  which  must  annu- 
ally bring  together  a  great  and  increasing  number  of  the  friends  of 
education;  among  whom  we  may  with  just  reason  expect  to  find 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  management  of  our  colleges.  If 
therefore,  it  should  seem  to  be  worth  an  effort  to  attempt  to  secure 
such  a  convention  as  I  have  suggested,  the  time  and  the  place  which 
would  appear  to  offer  the  highest  probability  of  success,  would  be 
those  fixed  upon  for  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  I  am  aware  of 
the  serious  difficulties  which  must  attend  the  woxking  of  a  plan  like 
this.  The  vast  extent  of  our  country,  the  consequent  great  distan- 
ces which  many  delegates  would  be  obliged  to  travel,  and  the  expense 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  added  to  the  deficient  interest 
which  will  probably  be  felt,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  and  in  many 
qoarters,  in  the  object  proposed,  would  too  probably  render  the  attend- 
ance far  from  general. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  as  an  alternative  proposition,  that  the 
standing  committee  of  this  Association,  or  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  purpose,  should  be  instructed  to  open  a 
correspondence,  by  circular,  with  every  college  in  the  country,  set- 
ting forth  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evils  presumed  at  present  to  exist  in 
the  system,  or  communicating  documents  for  that  purpose;  and  solic- 
iting from  each  a  distinct  expression  of  views  thereupon.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  convention  could  proceed  here- 
after explicitly  to  recommend  the  immediate  introduction  of  such 
mo^cations  of  the  system,  as  should  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
majority  of  voices ;  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  so  sanctioned 
would  furnish  a  pretty  good  guaranty  for  their  general  adoption,  I 
limit  myself  to  merely  throwing  out  this  idea.  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  further  upon  the  patience  of  the  Association  by  enlarging 
upon  it. 

Apart,  however  from  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  unite  all  the 
colleges  of  our  country  in  some  plan  of  definite,  simultaneous  and 
concerted  action,  it  seems  to  be  eminently  desirable  that  the  officers 
who  control  them  should  cultivate  a  more  extensive  and  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  other.  I  trust  that  this  Association 
may  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  instrumesitalii^^^  m 
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bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result.  We  meet  here  upon  a  comiiion 
ground,  and  if  we  do  not  come  as  delegates  expressly  authorized  to 
commit  the  institutions  we  represent  to  the  adoption  of  specific  measr 
ure  of  reform,  we  nevertheless  gather  each  other's  views,  ascertain 
the  sense  of  the  majority  on  all  important  questions,  and  go  home 
with  re-awakened  zeal  to  pursue  our  labors  in  the  common  cause ;  and 
possibly  with  more  enlightened  views  and  better  established  conTie- 
tions,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  should  put  forth  our  efforts. 

Nor  should  it  satisfy  us  that  we  meet  occasionally  here  upon  a 
common  ground.  We  should  visit  each  other  at  home,  acquaint  our- 
selves with  each  other's  usages,  observe  each  other's  arrangements 
and  facilities  for  giving  instruction,  attend  if  possible  each  other^s 
daily  exercises  of  lecture  and  recitation,  be  present  as  frequently,  as 
our  opportunities  admit,  on  the  occasions  of  each  other's  public  exhi- 
bitions. By  this  means,  we  shall  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  other 
institutions,  not  unlike  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  we  feel  for 
our  own. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  an  active  correspondence  should  be 
kept  up  between  the  ofHcers  of  different  colleges.  Nothing  can  be 
more  effectual  in  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  each  others  prosperi^. 
The  interchange,  moreover  of  printed  documents  and  papers,  is  not 
only  gratifying  as  an  attention,  and  encouraguig  as  an  evidence  of 
sympathy,  but  it  is  substantially  useful.  Catalogues,  addresses* 
printed  outlines  of  lectures,  and  examination  papers,  may  all  fur- 
nish information  of  more  or  less  value,  and  may  sometimes  contain 
suggestions  which  may  be  immediately  turned  to  profit. 

Finally,  the  ofiicers  of  our  colleges  should  cultivate  a  fraternal 
feeling.  They  are  laborers  in  a  common  cause,  and  they  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  interest  of  the  noblest  kind.  No  spirit  of 
rivalry  should  animate  them,  save  the  honorable  desire  of  pre-emi- 
nence in  doing  good.  Among  the  incessant  bickerings  and  animosi- 
ties of  which  the  world  is  full,  let  the  friends  of  education  make  it 
manifest,  that  they  are  superior  to  all  petty  jealousies;  and  while 
other  ques'tions  are  perpetually  distracting  our  country,  and  arraying 
section  against  section,  on  this  one  at  least  let  it  appear  that  ''we 
know  no  north  and  no  south,"  but  that  all  are  willing  to  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  intellectual  character  of  our  whole 
people. 


V.   MORAL  EDUCATION. 

THE    BEST    METHODS   OF    TEACHING   MORALS   IN   COMMON   SCHOOUI. 
BY  RBV.  0UARLB8  B HOOKS,  OP  MBDPORD,  MASS. 

Tins  world  is  our  school-house,  God  is  our  Teacher  and  the  Bible 
our  class-book  ;  and  yet  there  are  in  the  United  Stotes  two  millions 
of  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  who  receive  no  moral  cul- 
ture ;  so  many  heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity ;  barbarians  in 
the  midst  of  civilization !  \)o  you  ask,  whjit  are  we  going  to  do  with 
this  increasing  army  of  future  voters,  who  begin  to  think  they  hold 
the  balance  of  power  and  are  tlierefore  preparing  to  take  command 
of  the  country.  Tliat  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  us?  I  can  find  but  one  way  of  disarming  the 
native  savageness  and  of  preventing  the  probable,  future  venality  of 
this  mjiss  of  our  own  and  foreign  population ;  and  that  is,  by  having 
a  law  that  shall  compel  every  child  to  go  to  school,  and  then  by  hav- 
ing moral  nurture  secured  to  every  pupil. 

That  morals  should  be  taught  in  every  school  I  take  for  granted. 
That  they  can  be  taught  in  every  school  I  also  take  for  granted ; 
because  they  are  taught  in  hundreds  of  schools  in  tliis  country.  In 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  religion  stands  first  in  every  catalogue  of 
school-studies  and  it  is  taught  in  every  school.  In  Holland  it.  is 
required  to  be  taught,  according  to  law,  in  every  parish  as  a  separate 
parish,  but  the  clergymen  must  transmit  his  marks  of  merit,  for  each 
pupil,  to  the  public  school  teacher,  and  those  marks  go  to  make  up 
the  relative  rank  of  the  pupil  in  that  public  school.  In  our  country 
it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  teach  sectarian  dogmatics  in  public  schools ; 
but,  not  forbidden  to  teach  morals.  The  question  before  us  now  is, 
how  can  morals  be  most  effectually  taught  in  our  common  or  public 
Sc-hools  ? 

Can  there  be  a  more  difticult  problem  presented  for  solution  ?  It 
confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  perplexing  questions  in  this  depart- 
ment on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  ditferent  religious  sects.  I  under- 
take it  with  extremest  diffidence ;  but,  without  angling  for  sympathy 
or  wasting  time  in  apologies,  let  us  to  our  work. 

What  is  it  to  teax:h  morals  in  a  school  ?     It  is  to  impart  moral  ideas 
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to  children's  minds  by  words ;  and  tlien,  by  exercise  and  exampley  to 
to  make  those  moral  ideas  become  active  principles,  embodied  in  the 
life.  The  intellectual  idea  is  first,  as  a  cause ;  the  good  life  is  second 
as  an  effect. 

Under  tho  head  of  morals  1  include  all  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  tlu.*  conduct  of  men:  viz.,  justice,  veracity,  temperance, 
industry,  chastity,  economy,  benefieonce,  love  of  truth,  love  of  order, 
conscientioiLsnc'^s,  ol)edience  to  law,  obedience  to  parents,  veneration 
of  age,  duties  to  brothers  and  sisters,  duties  to  the  young,  to  the  state, 
to  the  cause  of  light,  liberty,  and  luve.  To  do  violence  to  any  of 
these  principle's  is  to  do  an  inmioral  act ;  it  is  to  go  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  and  the  commands  of  Christ. 

Havinjj  dellned  what  is  meant  bv  morals,  and  what  it  is  to  leach 
them,  the  modus  ojKmndi  i.s  the  next  question. 

I  apprehend  there  are  four  ways  or  methods  by  which  these  moral 
principles  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Three 
of  these  modes  are  direct ;  one  indirect.  The  indirect  mode  I  will 
mention  lii"st :  and  it  is  thi-ough  the 

Fiiinihf.  If  parents  communicate  moral  ideas  to  their  children's 
minds  by  fireside  instruction,  and  communicate  spiritual  glow  to  their 
hearts  by  elocjuent  goodness  of  life,  then  their  children  go  to  school 
prepared  and  willing  to  receive  moral  culture  there,  and  prepared  also 
to  set  before  the  school  winnin*;  lessons  of  moral  beautv.  Such  chil- 
drcn  become  so  many  silent  teachers  of  morals  in  the  school.  If 
children  receive  no  spiritual  develupemont  at  home,  then  they  go  to 
school  with  callouse*]  hearts.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  parents  are  to 
decide  whether  nigral  culture  can  or  cannot  be  pr<»secuted  in  the 
school. 

Again.  U  parents  in  their  families  will  speak  respe<!tfully  and 
affectionately  of  the  teachers  of  tlieir  children,  then  those  teachers 
can  get  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils ;  but,  if  parents 
speak  distrustingly  or  contemptuously  of  the  teachers  of  their  chil- 
dren, then  tlio<e  teachers  can  do  their  children  ver\*  little  good. 
Parents,  therefore,  have  it  in  their  ]x>wer  morally  to  strengthen  and 
build  up  the  school  or  to  weaken  and  destroy  it.  The  family  is  God*8 
primary  school,  introductory  to  the  public  school.  In  the  family 
ever}-  thing  and  o\mtx  body  toache-*.  Then*  arc  infinitely  complex 
and  indescribable  fe«>lin2:s,  which  there  ^five  the  irreatest  force  to  ideas 
and  an  uncon^ious  influence  to  conduct.  The^e  manifest  themselves 
in  the  trlance  of  a  mother's  eve,  the  tc»nes  of  a  father's  voice,  and  the 
manner  of  a  faithful  friend.  It  is  this  mvsterious  somethinir,  which 
is  all  around  us  like  anatmosphere,  that  truly  and  permanently  shapes 
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youthful  character.  The  children  think  the  family  tnougnts,  catch 
the  family  manners,  and  follow  the  family  aims ;  thus  carrying  the 
family  morals  into  the  school-house,  as  tlie  grinder  of  aromatic  seeds 
carries  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  the  fragrance  of  his  workshop. 

My  first  mode,  therefore,  of  securing  moral  teaching  in  tlie  school, 
is  to  secure  it  in  the  family. 

The  second  method  of  teaching  morals  in  schools,  is  by  tJte  voice 
afid  example  of  the  teacher.  This  method  is  direct.  The  whole  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  the  school  system  may  b<i  summed  up  in  these 
eight  words,  "  as  is  the  Teacher,  so  is  the  school."  The  nineteenth 
century  demands  a  higher  tyjKi  of  teachers ;  teachers  who  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  intense  mental  activity  of  the  age,  and  who  can 
more  than  master  its  tyrannous  selfishness.  The  19th  century  impe- 
riously demands,  also,  that  the  high  and  sacred  office  of  teacher  should 
be  made  afixcffp/q/'csitify/i,  and  that  school  instructors  should  l)e  as 
fiilly  prepared  for  their  <luties  as  is  the  clergyman  for  his.  Teachers, 
teachers,  yes,  I  say  teachers  have  an  inconceivable  and  paramount 
agency  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world.  If  the  question  be  put 
to  me, — which  is  tlie  most  imiK>rtant  to  the  highest  and  most  durable 
inteivsts  of  society,  viz.,  to  base  a  competent  pulpit  orator  for  1,000 
grown-up  i^ersons,  or  to  have  a  competent  school  teacher  for  the  chil- 
dren of  those  1,000  persons,  I  answer,  that  in  my  judgement  it  is  the 
most  important  to  have  the  competent  teacher ;  inasmuch  as  the 
foundation  and  walls  of  a  building  are  more  important,  on  the  whole, 
than  its  finish  or  its  furnitun*.  Wt*  have  reached  a  i)eriod  of  the  world 
wheii  6o<;ietv  needs  wholf  in«'n  ;  mt-n  whose  i>livsical,  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  havr*  be;u  d<*v«*lo[>ed  in  their  natural  order,  proper  time, 
and  due  projiortion  :  nn'ii,  in  whom  each  of  these  jK)wers  occupies 
the  exact  j>hice  in  the  grown- nj)  tharactir^  which  (uhI  ordained  in 
the  infant  constitution.  How  can  we  have  sack  men  except  by  tlie 
early  unfolding  of  their  various  powers  ?  I  say  earhj.  This  work 
must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  reason  dawns  and  conscience  speaks. 
Wliat  so  necessary  as  compet*Mit  teachers  of  the  young  mind,  and 
competent  guidi^  of  the  young  heart?  ll  is  competent  teachers, 
therefore,  that  I  would  use  for  inculcating  moral  truth  and  Christian 
virtue  in  our  common  schools.  A  stupid,  unfaithful  and  vicious 
teacher,  in  a  company  of  innocent  children,  is  what  the  serpent  was 
in  Paradise. 

It  comes  then  to  this, — that,  if  we  have  accomplished,  purposely 
prepared,  faithful  and  Christian  teachers  in  our  schools  we  can  have 
and  certainly  shall  have  moraUty  taught  in  them,  both  by  precept  and 
example.    If  we  have  not  such  teachers,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
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such  instruction.  As  is  llhi  tcnclior,  so  is  the  school.  Nothing  can 
be  truer.  Competent  teachers,  whose  leaniing  is  sanctified  by  piety, 
and  whose  charaetei's  are  all  radiant  with  love,  will  assuredly  impart 
their  nobility  of  soul  to  their  pupils.  Tln*ir  spiritual  magnetism  will 
go  out  from  them  whcnev^'r  innocent  childhood  presents  itself  as  a 
conductor.  Such  teachers  will  unconscinuslv  throw  into  the  dailv 
lessons  some  moral  suggestion,  moral  hint,  moral  maxim,  or  moral 
query  ;  thus  giving  moral  polarity  to  <vi.*ry  thing.  Morals  will  thus 
act  the  part  in  the  daily  instruction,  which  oxygen  acts  in  the  atmoi«- 
phere ;  inaensihbj  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  yet  the  life  of  them  all. 
Such  teachers  will  be  consistent.  They  will  strive  to  be  what  they 
teach ;  and  thus  throw  over  all  their  instruction  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  their  own  example. 

Now  it  is  ver\'  plain,  that  such  teachers,  who  project  themselves 
into  the  motives  and  affections  of  their  pupils,  will  gradually,  but 
insensibly,  become  a  rule,  a  conscience,  ave,  a  Bible  to  them.  The 
sight  of  such  an  instructor  will  be  to  them  as  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
because  they  know  his  heart  is  moved  by  generous  impulses,  and  his 
life  governed  by  lofty  principles.  In  one  sense  he  represents  God  to 
them.  Such  a  teacher  knows  that  our  earthly  life  and  our  immortal 
hopes  are  intended  to  form  character,  and  that  character  does  not 
come  of  mathematics  and  logic,  so  much  as  from  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  united,  and  from  the  daily  practice 
of  good  deeds.  When  he  reads  the  Sacred  Scriptures  each  morning 
(and  no  school  should  ever  be  opened  without  reading  them),  he  will 
select  those  parts  which  will  most  readily  attract  juvenile  curiosity  and 
most  seriously  impress  youthful  hearts.  AVhen  he  leads  in  their 
devotions  (and  this  service  should  always  follow  the  reading  of  God's 
holy  word),  he  will  take  great  i)aius  to  pray  like  a  child,  and  not  like 
a  man ;  and  in  all  religious  services  he  will  be  specially  moved  by 
brevity  and  hflmiliation,  by  earnestness  and  simplicity  to  touch  the 
deepest  fountain  of  feeling  in  his  pupils.  By  this  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  offering  of  prayer  he  will  teach  them  that  they  should 
begin  every  thing  with  God;  that  they  should  never  plan  what  they 
dare  not  ask  him  to  aid,  and  never  do  what  they  mav  not  s>k 
him  to  approve.  Over  the  school-room  door  of  one  of  tht- 
Normal  schools  in  Germany  arti  these  three  words  *'Pray  and 
Work."  This  command  our  Christian  teacher  would  obey  and  per- 
suade his  pupils  to  obey.  Thus  he  would  make  morality  permeate 
all  true  culture,  and  seize  every  little  incident  whereby  he  could  expand 
the  idea  of  right  or  deepen  tli»'  love  of  truth.  I  say,  that  the  teacher 
who  is  thus  filled  with  Christ's  holy  spirit  and  God's  holy  love,  can  no 
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more  abstain  from  teaching  morality  in  his  school  than  he  can  abstain 
from  breathing.  My  second  practical  method,  therefore,  of  teaching 
morals  in  schools  is  to  have  competent  teachers,  who  are  fully  able 
and  ever  ready  to  do  in  this  department,  what  God  and  nature  require 
to  be  done. 

The  third  practicable  method  of  teaching  morals  in  our  public 
schools  is  by  books.  The  Bible  should  occupy  the  first  place  in 
schools.  Whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  introduced,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  would  not  consent  to  entertain ;  for,  if  God's  own  word  is  not 
to  be  read  by  his  children,  I  know  of  no  book  that  should  be. 

There  are  good  moral  class-books  which  might  be  used  with  great 
effect  by  the  teachers.  There  is  a  small  book  called  "Morals  for 
Schools,"  written  by  a  lady  of  Maine,  which  has  done  much  service; 
but  the  best  work  of  the  kind,  I  think,  is  Dr.  Way  land's  "  Moral 
Science."  This  great  and  good  man  has  secured  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian ;  and  now,  after  a  long,  useful, 
and  brilliant  career,  retires  from  his  high  position  amidst  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  country.  Let  me  now  speak  of  our  school-books,  and  I 
say,  that  books,  like  teachers,  must  have  morality  in  them,  else  they 
can  not  impart  it.  Books,  therefore,  must  be  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  paramount  object.  The  reading  books  should  contain 
interesting  stories,  dialogues,  poems,  parables,  portions  of  natural  his- 
tory, descriptions  of  storms,  seasons,  atmospheric  phenomana,  biogra- 
phy of  good  men  and  women  who  have  resisted  temptation,  and 
attained  eminence  by  their  moral  force  of  character,  biography  of  bad 
persons  who  have  come  to  j)0verty,  disgrace  and  ruin  by  yielding  to 
temptation.  The  most  valuable  information,  and  the  most  attractive 
moral  principles  may  be  so  united  in  a  reading  book,  as  to  be  impercep- 
tibly introduced  together  to  the  young  mind.  The  grammar  book 
should  teach  its  science  thoroughly,  but  its  principles  should  be  illus- 
trated by  short  and  pithy  maxims  which  contain  the  moral  element 
If  the  author  of  a  grammar  wishes  to  do  it,  he  can  make  its  pages 
luminous  with  Divine  truth,  without  exciting  the  least  surprise  in  any 
pupil.  So  the  author  of  a  geography,  without  any  violence  to  his 
pupil's  feelings,  show  the  earth  to  be  full  of  the  riches  of  God;  and 
thus  make  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty  an  altar  of  devotion.  His- 
tor}',  how  it  shows,  at  almost  every  step,  the  development  of  a  vast, 
almighty,  moral  government!  Half  the  facts  of  history  are  luminous 
with  the  ste])s  of  a  divine  providence.  Wliy  should  not  a  history 
beam  a  similar  radianc*'  ?  Take  astronomy.  How  irresistably  that 
science  leads  to  our  trust  and  adoration  of  God ;  and  while  it  assures 
118  that  "an  undevuut  astroiiouKM-  is  mad,''  should  not  the  books  that 
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teach  this  sublime  science,  be  full  of  light  from  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness ?  Then  there  is  arithmetic ;  and  even  from  this  least  promising 
of  department!*,  a  child  may  be  taught  to  number  his  days  so  as  to 
apply  his  heart  to  religious  wisdom.  If  the  makers  of  school-books 
resolved  to  give  to  uvery  book  a  true  moral  and  spiritual  polarity, 
ihoy  c^)uld  d(»  it  without  l.»etraying  the  religious  sect  to  which  they 
belonged. 

r  liardly,  therefore,  need  say,  that  we  need  books  with  a  vastly 
higher  ty|»e  of  character  than  those  in  common  use.  We  need  books 
whieh  do  md  ]»ut  asunder  what  (mxI  has  joine<l  together.  We  need 
books  charged  with  moral  electricity,  which  will  tiow  by  an  insensible 
stream  into  the  student's  open  soul. 

Examine  all  the  school-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States;  and  you  will  say  that  19  out  of  20  go  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  intell«*c.t  only  is  to  be  cultivated.  You  would  hardly 
gue<»s  from  them,  that  a  child  had  a  heart  to  be  sanctified,  as  he  has 
a  heail  to  be  enlighten»»d.  1  say,  then,  that  we  need  school-books 
upon  a  new  plan  :  lKx>ks  which  einbrac*?  the  whole  complex  nature  of 
childhood ;  bo(;ks  w  hich  look  at  the  worhl,  at  man,  at  tnith  and  duty, 
from  Kod's  anijle ;  Inviks  wliirh  so  communicate  the  divine  ideas  in 
science,  and  in  lif»>  that  tliev  can  make  us  think  God's  thoughts  after 
him.  I  stc  no  reason  why  wc  should  not  have  such  lK>oks;  and  when 
we  do  hav»»  them,  what  a  mighty  ]»ower  will  they  l>ecome  for  infusing 
the  eternal  principles  of  Christ's  morality  into  the  soul  of  inquisitive 
and  im])rcssible  childhood.  And  this  is  my  third  way  of  teaching 
morals  in  si.-liools. 

My  fourth  and  last  method,  is  this:  to  introduce  voluntary  diiicuS' 
itions  on  moral  tonics.  The  head  master  should  preside  over,  and 
direct  th«»m.  Such  discussions  would  incidentallv  teach  children 
grammar,  the  art  of  expression  before  numbers,  the  laws  of  fair  debate, 
the  princi])les  of  just  criticism,  the  laws  of  order,  d-c;  but,  my  plan 
is  to  u««*  them  tor  teaching  moral  truth  with  exceeding  distinctness 
and  power.  A  ]v)ok  of  debateablo  <|Uestions,  embracing  history, 
biography,  government,  domestic  life,  play,  work,  \irtue,  vice,  <fec., 
should  be  prepared  with  special  reference  to  such  a  school  exercise. 
Tf  such  a  book  docs  not  exist,  let  the  teacher  give  out  such  a  ques- 
tion from  his  own  mind  as  ho  knows  to  be  fitted  to  his  pupils;  such 
questions  as  the  following : 

1.  Can  a  jierson  bo  justified  in  telling  a  falsehood  under  any 
imaginable  circumstances  ? 

2.  Is  every  citizen  morally  bound  to  vote  in  the  election  of  town, 
state,  and  national  officers  ? 
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3.  Is  every  person,  who  owns  property,  morally  bound  to  have  a 
written  will  and  testament? 

4.  How  far  is  a  fi^oocl  brother  or  sister  morally  bound  to  help  a  bad 
brother  or  sist<^r  ? 

All  human  lilo  and  human  history  would  furnish  tiic  teacher  with 
topics  or  suggestions.  Almost  every  newspaper  might  contain  records 
of  demouiaciil  crime  or  godlike  virtue,  which  could  l>e  made  fertile  in 
moral  impressions.  L(?t  the  teacher  give  out  his  question,  and  kindly 
ask  each  pupil  to  express  his  opinion  upon  it.  1'his  exorcise,  after  a 
few  trials,  as  I  know  from  exi>erience,  gets  to  he  very  interesting  to 
Uie  pupils.  Look  at  this  matter  closely.  ■  13y  this  process  a  moral 
principle  is  brought  palpabFy  before  each  child's  mind.  A  vote  upon 
the  question  is  to  Ixi  taken  at  the  end  of  the  discussion ;  and  each 
vote  is  secret,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  the  voter's  name 
attached.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  each  young  mind  in  that  school  will 
listen  to  the  question,  dw«*ll  u|>on  it„  turn  it  over,  and  turn  it  round, 
and  try  to  see  where  the  truth  lies  ?  As  ditterent  S|x?akers  give  their 
opinions,  the  whole  assembly  wav«.'S  with  emotion,  and  thoughts  are 
suggest t-d  to  many  minds  which  no  common  teaching  could  educe. 
Now,  what  is  the  etlect  of  this  ewrcise  ?  Is  it  not  to  bring  soberly 
before  each  mind  an  important  moral  j)rinciple,  and  then  to  apply 
Uiat  principle  to  actual  life  ?  Each  child  knows  that  he  must  write 
down  his  opinion  in  his  vote  ;  and  how  certainly  will  tlris  lead  each 
one  to  give  the  bt*st  judgment  he  can  form.  Is  not  this  direct  and 
powerful  moral  teaching  in  school  ?  This  mode  makes  use  of  the 
whole  school,  to  teach  that  school.  Christian  morality.  By  this  exer- 
cise the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  entertained  by  each  pupil,  and 
then  brought  to  deciile  uj)on  moral  dilierencf's.  This  exercise,  there- 
fore, converts  each  mind  from  the  passive  to  the  active  state ;  the  only 
state  in  which  a  child  learn«i.  The  young  thoughts  kindle  as  they 
dwell  on  the  suspend»'d  question.  The  whole  soul  lK*gins  to  move, 
the  curiosity  is  wi<le  awake,  the  feelers  arc  all  out,  the  reason  com- 
pares, the  judgment  Aveighs,  conscienc(^  decides,  and  open  side  is  taken 
for  the  right.  And  I  itsk  if  this  is  not  moral  te.ichinir?  How  easy, 
how  natural,  how  persuasive  is  such  an  agency;  and  how  perfectly 
fn»e  from  all  s<*ctarian  prejudice  I  Without  suspecting  the  philosophy 
of  the  process,  the  ehild  insensibly  becomes  imbued  with  spiritual 
ideas,  moral  truths,  i)ractical  rules,  and  Christian  motives.  Without 
knowing  it,  he  is  lifted  up,  in  company  with  his  classmates,  into  the 
higher  regions  of  a  divine  life,  and  that  life  becomes  the  fashionable 
fact  of  the  school.     Thus  this  exercise  gradually  brings  out  the  divine 
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image  in  the  young  and  moulds  them  into  a  resemblance  to  the  "holj 
child  Jesus." 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  a  most  important  fact.  By  this  easy 
and  delightful  process  of  self-culture,  the  children  have  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  tlioir  school  a  commoi)  standard  of  right ;  a  common  con- 
science ;  a  school  catiscicnce.  By  means  of  two  such  exercises  in  each 
week,  they  have  created,  in  their  midst,  an  intellectual  moral  umpire 
to  whose  eternal  principles  they  l)ow.  To  this  they  refer  when  they 
make  nice  and  moral  distinctions,  and  when  they  measure  moral 
wrong  with  prfcision.  Thus  the  government  of  the  school  is  carried 
on  by  the  scholars.     Is  not  this  securing  spiritual  development  ? 

llow  natural  and  practicable  is  this  method  1  But,  I  have  one  more 
which  you  may  think  better  yet.  It  is  this.  To  convert  the  whole 
school  into  an  amicable  jury  for  the  purpose  of  trying  imaginable 
cases  of  disobedience  in  the  young. 

Whenever  a  pupil  commits  an  oftense  let  the  master  conceal  his 
name  and  call  him  Justus,  and  then  the  whole  school  be  called  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  the  unknown  otfender.  Let  Justus  have  a 
chance  of  explaining  and  vindicating  himself  by  counsel.  Let  him 
l>e  dealt  with  according  to  the  equitable  rules  of  our  common  courts; 
so,  that  if  he  is  condenmed  he  may  know  why.  The  master  must  be 
the  final  judge;  an«l  the  offender  is  never  to  be  punished  in  the 
presence  of  any  one,  except  the  master  who  administers  the  chastise- 
ment. The  method  of  conducting  such  a  moral  lesson  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances;  sometimes  only  a  friendly  consultation; 
sometimes  a  silent  vote  after  the  master  has  explained  all  the  facts. 
Another  mode  might  be  this  in  extreme  cfises.  Let  the  teacher 
select  three  lx)ys  or  girls  who  are  to  act  the  part  of  accusers  of  Justus, 
and  let  the  school  select  three  who  are  to  plead  for  him.  Let  the 
rest  of  the  school  be  jurors,  who  are  to  give  their  vote  or  verdict  on 
paper,  each  one  writing  his  name  under  his  verdict.  Let  witnesses  be 
summoned  and  give  in  their  testimonies,  and  let  every  thing  be  done 
which  will  bring  a  just  verdict.  If  difficult  poi\|ts  come  up,  so  much 
the  better;  let  the  teacher  exj^mnd  them. 

In  a  trial  uf  this  kind,  there  will  be  an  intense  interest  awakened 
in  every  pupiFs  mind.  Kacli  one  knows  that  he  hjis  to  write  his  ver- 
dict ;  and  he  therefore  is  e.\(;eedingly  desirous  of  understanding  the 
case.  lb;  will  lifjten  t«.»  the  evidiMico,  follow  the  pleadings  on  each 
side,  weigh  tlie  objoctions,  balance  the  probabilities  and  feel  his  mor- 
al re.sponsibleniiss.  lie  will  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  esjjecially 
desire  not  to  <lo  wronij.  In  such  a  trial,  how  unconsciously  would 
come  up  the  principles  of  equity,  the  rules  of  morality,  the  commands 
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of  parents,  and  the  will  of  God.  Opportunities  would  occur,  during 
a  year,  of  teaching  every  ethical  principle,  and  scrutinizing  every 
department  of  human  conduct.  And  be  it  noted  also,  that  this  teach- 
ing is  in  a  form  never  to  be  forgotten.  Here  is  a  great  result ;  these 
trials  would  show  what?  They  wuuld  reveal  the  requirements  of  moral- 
ity and  furthermore  rcvml  the  direct  application  of  its  eternal  princi- 
ples to  the  eeenj  day  conduct  of  life.  During  the  whole  trial,  moral 
truth  and  christian  law  would  occupy  the  minds  and  move  the  hearts 
uf  the  entire  school.  The  rules  of  right  and  the  maxims  of  virtue 
would  not  present  themselves  to  the  young  minds  there,  as  a  theory 
or  a  guess,  but  as  solemn,  tangible,  binding,  immortal  and  practicable 
principles.  Each  cliild  would  get  to  understand  that  the  principles 
of  morality  are  omnipresent  and  almighty ;  that  they  are  the  rules 
of  the  divine  government,  and  that  they  do  not  for  a  moment  relax 
their  benignant,  all  pervading  requirements  over  the  mind,  any  more 
than  gravitation  reLixes  its  power  over  the  body.  Hy  such  a  trial 
each  child  comes  to  believe  and  feel  that  morality  binds  every  thought, 
will,  and  act,  thus  connecting  him  with  (rod  and  immortality,  and  thus 
bringing  before  him  his  future  accountabihty.  Now  where  a  school 
exercise  thus  brings  together  moral  principles  and  daily  conduct,  I  ask 
if  this  is  not  the  exact  definition  of  teaching  morals  in  common 
schools  ? 

[The  important  subject  of  Moral  Education  and  Religious  Instruction, — invdiv. 
iDg  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  in  Public  Schools, — hxvA  been  presented  at 
different  times  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction,  in  well-considenvl  lec- 
tares,  several  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Annual  Volumes  of  its  ProoeedingH. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  one  by  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  in  1831 :  Rev.R.  C- 
Waterston,  in  1835;  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  in  1837 ;  Georgo  B.  Emerson,  in 
1842;  Rev.  Herman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  in  1843;  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D., 
in  1844. 

The  Hon.  E.  R  Potter,  in  his  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  for  1854,  has  collL>cted,  with  much 
diligence  and  judgment,  tht*  opinion:"!  of  the  best  writers  belonging  to  different 
religious  denominations,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  Religion  in  Public 
Schools,  for  elucidati(»n  of  an  ofBcial  decision  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  moral  and  religious  education  could  bo  made  compulsory 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  In  this  valuable  document  will  be  found  a  con- 
dflDied  view  of  the  practice  which  prevails  in  different  countries  on  the  sub- 
jeot. — ^Editor.] 


VI.   UNCONSCIOUS    TUITION. 

BT     REV.     FREDERIC     D.     HUNTINGTON,     D.D., 
PrMchar  and  Plammer  rn>f«Mor  ot  ChriitUD  Monli  In  Harrard  UolTanity. 

By  unconscious  tuition,  I  mean  that  part  of  a  teacher^s  work  which 
he  does  when  he  seems  not  to  be  doing  any  thing  at  his  work  at  all. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and  emphatic 
functions  of  an  instructor  are  really  being  performed  while  he  seems 
least  to  be  instructing.  To  apprehend  these  fugitive  and  subtile 
forces,  playing  through  the  business  of  education  with  such  fine 
energy,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  practical 
dealing  and  discipline,  is  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  If  the 
topic  should  fail  of  entertainment  or  profit,  it  will  at  least  yield  me 
this  negative  advantage,  that  it  will  not  tempt  me  to  traverse  any 
pre-existing  debate,  or  prejudice,  or  clique,  ur  dogmn. 

The  central  thought  of  my  doctrine  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  the  ultimate  and  total  object  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowledge ;  nor  even,  according  to  the  favorite 
modern  formula,  the  stimulating  of  the  knowing  faculty,  if  bv  the 
knowing  faculty  we  understand  a  faculty  quite  distinguished  and 
separate  from  the  believing  ia«ulty,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will.  It 
has  been  generally  admitted,  for  a  long  time,  that  education  does  not 
consist  in  inserting  facts  in  the  pupil's  niemor}',  like  specimens  in  a 
cabinet,  or  apples  dropped  into  an  empty  barrel,  or  freight  stowed 
m  the  hold  of  a  ship.  Dut  not  only  must  we  dismiss  those  mechani- 
cal resemblances,  which  liken  the  mind  to  a  sturc-houso,  a  granarv. 
a  museum,  or  a  library ;  we  must  also  carry  our  conception  c»f 
learning  above  the  notion  of  an  agile  and  adroit  brain.  Education 
does  not  consist  in  provukins;  bare  intellectual  doxteritv.  anv  more 
than  in  presentini;  ascertained  truth  to  the  intellecturil  percri)ti«ns ; 
nor  in  both  tt)gethor.     Kducation  involves  appeals  to  faith,  to  tVeliug, 

to  volition.    The  realm  of  positive  science  shades  off  on  every  side 

not  by  abrupt  transition,  but  by  imperceptible  gradations — into  the  realm 
of  trust;  nor  does  science  consult  her  dimiitv  more  than  her  modesty 
when  she  undertakes  to  sharpen  the  partition-line  of  hostility  between 
knowledge  and  belief.  So  does  the  true  training  of  the  mind  impli- 
cate an  engagement  of  the  affections,  including  taste  or  the  sense  of 
beauty,  and  love  or  the  sense  of  good,  both  the  mind's  freedom  and  its 
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harmony  being  equally  dependent  on  a  healthy  heart.  And  so,  again, 
the  understanding  and  the  feelings  wait  on  that  brave  executor,  the 
will ;  and  nobody  can  be  wise  who  leaves  its  scholarship  neglected. 

In  a  word,  in  any  liberal  or  Christian  acceptance,  education  is  not 
the  training  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  man.  Being  the 
discipline  of  an  organized  subject,  it  is  organic  in  its  own  nature. 
No  analytical  classification  can  partition  off  the  elements  of  humanity 
like  the  ingredients  of  a  soil.  Even  of  a  tree  we  can  not  rear  a 
single  branch  independently  of  the  others,  unless  we  kill  the  others 
back  by  violence.  One-sidedness  has  been  the  vice  of  all  systems 
of  education  hitherto,  and  every  legitimate  advance  has  been  an 
approach  to  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  edu- 
cated being  as  a  living  and  infinite  soul. 

Let  us  proceed,  on  the  ground  of  this  principle,  with  our  proper 
theme.  My  main  propositions  are  these  three  :  1st.  That  there  is  an 
educating  power  issuing  from  the  teacher,  not  by  voice  nor  by  im- 
mediate design,  but  silent  and  involuntary,  as  indispensable  to  his 
true  function  as  any  element  in  it.  2d.  That  this  unconscious  tuition 
is  yet  no  product  of  caprice,  nor  of  accident,  but  takes  its  quality 
from  the  undermost  substance  of  the  teacher's  character.  And  3d. 
That  as  it  is  an  emanation  flowing  from  the  very  spirit  of  his  own 
life,  so  it  is  also  an  influence  acting  insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the 
scholar. 

1.  I  remind  the  teacher  of  a  fact,  which  I  presume  may  have 
been  some  time  disclosed  to  him,  in  his  dealings  with  almost  any 
truth  in  its  more  secret  relations,  viz.,  that  all  true  wisdom  involves 
a  certain  something  that  is  inexpressible.  After  all  you  have  said 
about  it,  you  feel  that  there  is  something  more  which  you  never  can 
say,  and  there  is  a  frequent  sensation  of  pain  at  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  shape  and  convey — perhaps  also  the  inadequacy  of  the 
conceptions  to  define — that  secret  and  nameless  thought,  which  is  the 
delicious  charm  and  crown  of  the  subject,  as  it  hangs,  in  robes  of 
glory,  before  your  mind.  Any  cultivated  person,  who  has  never 
been  oppressed  by  this  experience,  must  be  subject,  I  should  say,  to 
dogmatism,  pragmatism,  conceit,  or  some  other  comfortable  chronic 
infirmity.  Where  the  nature  is  rich  and  the  emotions  are  generous, 
there  will  always  be  a  reverential  perception  that  ideas  only  partly 
condescend  to  be  embodied  in  words.  So  it  is  always  found  that  the 
truest  effects  of  eloquence  are  where  the  expression  suggests  a  region 
of  thought,  a  dim  vista  of  imagery,  an  oceanic  depth  of  feeling,  beyond 
what  is  actually  contained  in  the  sentences.  You  have  to  judge  an 
orator  as  much  by  what  he  leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  in.  He 
uses  words  with  the  true  mastery  of  genius,  who  not  only  knowe 
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how  to  say  exactly  and  lucidly,  and  with  the  fewest  sounds,  the  thing 
he  thinks,  hut  how  to  nvako  what  ho  does  say  indicate  that  diyiner 
part  of  wisdom  which  nuist  remain  forever  unsaid.  The  cleanest 
rhetorical  directness  is  united  with  the  strongest  sense  of  mystery. 
You  hear  thoughts,  perfectly  within  the  range  of  the  understanding, 
subliinelv  uttered,  and  von  are  made  aware  of  the  nearness  of  a 

m'  m 

world  whose  thoughts  are  mnrc.  sublimely  unuttered.  Instances  at 
once  occur  in  Shakspean*,  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  Dante,  and, 
more  than  in  any  other  living  writer,  1  think,  in  Thomas  De  Quincy. 
So  sines  old  Marlowe  : 

"If  Jill  the  pens  lliat  ever  poets  held 
I  lad  finl  the  feeling  of  their  masters'  thoughts, 
An«l  every  sweetness  that  inspircil  their  hearts, 
And  minds,  and  muses  on  admirc<l  themes ; 
If  all  thu  Iiesiveuly  quintessence  they  'still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  iXKjm's  period. 
And  all  oomhined  in  beauty's  worthiness. 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads. 
One  thoufljht,  one  prace.  one  wonder,  at  the  best. 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  dijijest." 

N'aturo  herself  pives  us  a  broad  hint  to  the  same  purpose.  Just 
when  she  discloses  to  our  admiration  any  of  her  grandest  pictures 
or  scidptures,  she  shuts  our  lips;  *'  .My  children,  be  still,"  that  august 
schoolmistress  stcrnlv  savs  to  us,  the  moment  she  lifts  the  vail  from 
before  any  special  majesty  or  >ph'udor.  AVhen  we  are  most  moved 
in  any  way,  she  thus  j.risoiis  our  souls  in  dumb  solitude,  and  makes 
us  feel  the  utter  helplessness  of  our  tongues.  If  we  are  presump- 
tuous enough  to  talk,  she  secretly  rebukes  our  babbling.  The  less 
imposing  and  lighter  aspects  of  nature  permit  us  to  be  sociable  ;  but 
when  her  diapason-voice  sounds,  our  impertinent  ones  must  cease. 
A  loquacious  company  may  prattle  and  jest  while  they  float  among 
the  windinir  straits  of  a  picturesque  harbor,  shut  in  by  the  limitations 
of  that  narrow  scenery ;  but,  if  they  liave  souls  within  them,  they  will 
srrow  thoughtful  and  silent  as  they  sail  out  upon  the  infinite  ocean, 
amid  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  waves  and  the  sky.  They  may 
chatter  and  lauffh  together  in  the  variegated  and  blooming  valley, 
but  when  they  «xo  up  amonj:  the  eternal  hills  of  God,  and  look  off 
from  those  solenm  pillars  of  his  heaven,  an  invisible  hand  will  seem 
to  draw  them  apart  from  one  another,  inspiring  them  with  a  Avonder 
that  no  dialect  can  articulate.  They  may  gossip  in  gardens  of  sun- 
shine, but  one  roll  of  celestial  thunder  hushes  them. 
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I  am  not  pretending  that  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  juvenile  in- 
struction one  often  arrives  at  any  such  impressive  expansion  of 
thought,  or  any  such  intensity  of  feeling.  I  shall  not  be  so  un- 
derstood. Of  course  a  class  in  spelling,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic, 
the  granunatical  corrections  in  an  exercise  in  composition,  the  daily 
discipline  of  three-score  boys  and  girls,  will  seldom  raise  those  vast 
and  reverential  sentiments.  My  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show 
that  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  impressions  are  made  on 
our  minds,  independently  of  any  spoken  or  written  words,  by  influ- 
ences, by  signs,  by  associations  beyond  any  speech.  And  this  point 
lies  close  to  my  argument.  You  know  the  remark  they  used  to 
make  about  Lord  Chatham ;  that  everybody  felt  there  was  something 
finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We  are  taught,  and 
we  teach,  by  something  about  us  that  never  goes  into  language  at  all. 
I  believe  that  often  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  teaching,  most 
charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to  go  down  among  the  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  most  eflfectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in  its  pretensions,  and 
constant  in  its  operation. 

Besides,  I  do  undertake  to  say,  only  by  the  way,  that  in  the  teacher's 
profession,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  possibilities,  or 
the  limitations  of  the  calling,  by  its  common  aspects,  or  its  every-day 
repetition  of  task-work.  I  protest  against  the  superficial  and  insulting 
opinion,  that,  in  the  education  of  children,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
loftiest  intellectual  enterprise,  and  no  contact  with  divine  and  inex- 
pressible wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  vocation  by  its 
details  belittles  it.  The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  philosopher's 
laboratory,  the  studio,  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's 
boundless  heaven.  Each  of  these  very  sciences  I  have  named  has 
moral  relations,  and  terminates  in  spiritual  mystery.  And  when  you 
awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  truth  in  your  pupil  by  the  veneration, 
the  earnestness,  knd  the  magnetic  devotion  of  your  own  mind,  you 
have  done  him  a  service  no  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
education,  than  when  you  have  informed  his  understanding  of  certain 
scientific  facts.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  ascends  into  astronomy, 
and  there  you  are  introduced  to  laws  of  quantity,  which  make  the  uni- 
verse their  diagram — to  the  intellectual  magnitudes  of  La  Place  and 
Newton — ^to  the  unsearchable  empire  of  that  religion  which  feels 
after  the  God  of  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of  grammar 
are  only  intelligible  formularies  that  lie  on  the  outmost  boundary  of 
an  inexhaustible  study.  And  the  government  of  your  pupils,  what  is 
it  but  the  faint  and  erring  endeavor  to  transfer,  into  that  little  king- 
dom you  administer,  the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  everlast- 
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ing  attributes  of  the  Almighty  himself,  applying  them  even  there  to 
immortal  souls  ?  Let  us  not  wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  emplqy- 
moiit  by  denying  its  connection  with  things  unspeakable. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  direct  path  of  my  subject.  And  while  I 
maintain  that  the  scholar  ought  by  all  means  to  leani,  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  teacher's  spirit,  that  every  study  he  follows  is  inter- 
twined with  moral  obligations,  and  is  related  to  a  divine  source,  in 
ways  wliich  no  text-book  docs  or  can  lay  down,  I  proceed  to  more 
specific  statements.  It  is  not  in  respect  to  particular  branches  of 
instruction,  but  in  respect  to  what  we  may  call  t?ie  moral  potoer  of 
///('  ivaclivrs  own  ptriton,  as  something,  indeed,  in  which  the  right 
action  and  the  best  success  of  all  kinds  of  instruction  are  bound 
up,  that  I  allirm  the  necessity  of  this  unspoken  and  unoonsciom 
influence. 

If  wo  enter  successively  a  number  of  school-rooms,  we  shall  prob- 
ably discover  a  ccmtrast  something  like  this.  In  one  we  shall  see  a 
presiding  presence,  wliich  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first  sight  to  analyze 
or  to  explain.  Looking  at  the  master's  movements — I  use  the  maa- 
culiuo  tirm  only  lor  convenience — the  first  quality  that  strikes  us 
is  the  ab.sencc  of  all  ellort.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  with  an 
ease  which  gives  an  impression  of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy; 
for,  alter  all,  it  is  energy.  The  repose  is  totally  unlike  indolence. 
'I'lie  ease  of  manner  has  no  shuffling  and  no  lounging  in  it.  There 
is  all  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  inward  determination.  The  dignity 
is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  indifference  or  careless- 
ness. It  is  told  of  Hercules,  god  of  real  force,  that  "  whether  he 
stood,  or  walked,  or  sat,  or  whatever  thing  he  did,  he  conquered." 
This  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends  with  singular  precision  He 
speaks  less  than  is  common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does 
speak  ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught,  and  his  will  is  promptly 
done.  When  he  arrives,  order  begins.  When  he  addresses  an  in- 
dividual or  a  class,  attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it  was  extorted  by 
fear,  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cordially.  Nobody 
set 'HIS  to  he  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there, 
through  the  whole  place,  lie  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  any 
tliinij,  elaborately,  with  anybody,  yet  the  business  is  done,  and  done 
remarkably  well.  'J'he  three-fold  ofHce  of  school-keeping,  even 
according  to  the  popular  .^itaiidard,  is  achieved  without  friction  and 
without  failure.  Authority  is  secured,  intellectual  activity  is 
stimulated,  knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  wc  find  another.  He  is  the  in- 
carnation of  painful  and  laborious  striving.  He  is  a  conscious  per- 
turbation; a  principled  paroxysm;   an  embodied  flutter;  a  mortal 
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Stir  ;  an  honest  human  hurly-burly.  In  his  present  intention  he  is 
just  as  sincere  as  the  other.  Indeed,  ho  tries  so  hard  that,  by  one 
of  the  common  perversions  of  human  nature,  his  pupils  appear  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  try  harder  yet. 
and  not  succeed  after  all.  So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplication 
of  words  only  hinders  the  multiplication  of  integers  and  fractions, 
enfeebles  his  government  and  beclouds  the  recitation.  His  expostu- 
lations roll  over  the  boys'  consciences  like  obliquely-shot  bullets 
over  the  ice  ;  and  his  gestiures  illustrate  nothing  but  personal  impo- 
tency  and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  ?  Obviously  there  is  some 
cause  at  work  in  each  case  other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  con- 
scious endeavor,  the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken  sentiments. 
Ask  the  calm  teacher — him  who  is  the  true  master — master-work- 
man, master  of  his  place  and  business — ask  him  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  he  would  be  exceedingly  perplexed  to  define  it.  Tell 
the  feverish  one  that  his  restlessness  is  his  weakness,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  apply  an  immediate  correction.  What  are  we  obliged 
to  conclude,  then,  but  that,  in  each  of  these  instances,  there  is  going 
on  an  unconscious  development  of  a  certain  internal  character  or 
quality  of  manhood,  which  has  been  accumulating  through  previous 
habits,  and  which  is  now  acting  as  a  positive,  formative  and  mighty 
force  in  making  these  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women  they 
are  to  be  ?  And  it  acts  both  on  their  intellectual  nature  and  the 
moral ;  for  it  advances  ^r  dissipates  their  studies,  while  it  more 
powerfully  affects  the  substance  and  tendencies  of  character. 

Now  there  are  different  organs  in  our  human  structure,  which 
serve  as  media  for  expressing  and  carrying  on  this  unspoken  and 
unconscious  influence,  so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we  are. 
That  is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  language,  and  moreover,  to  fore- 
stall any  vicious  attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Cre- 
ator has  established  certain  signs  of  his  own  which  shall  reveal,  in 
spite  of  our  will,  the  moral  secret. 

One  of  these  is  the  temper ;  or,  rather,  that  system  of  nervous  net- 
work, by  which  temper  telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  outward 
world.  The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  our 
composition  most  independent  of  immediate  and  voluntary  control. 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through  long  and  patient 
discipline  ;  and  so  it  is  an  effectual  revealer  of  our  real  stuff.  It 
acts  so  suddenly,  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate  its  beha- 
vior ;  and,  like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so  much  in  a  hurry,  that  an 
afler-thought  fails  to  overtake  the  first  message.  It  lets  the  hidden 
man  out  and  pulls  off  his  mask.    This  temper  is  doing  its  brisk 
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publishing  business  in  every  school-house.  No  day  suspends  its  in- 
fallible bulletins,  issued  through  all  manner  of  impulsive  movements 
and  decisions.  Every  pupil  reads  them,  for  there  is  no  cheating 
tliose  penetrating  eyes.  He  may  not  stop  to  scrutinize,  or  even 
state  to  himself  his  impressicm  ;  but  he  takes  it ;  it  enters  into  him ; 
it  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  By  the  balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the 
sweetness  or  the  sourness,  by  his  tacit  admiration  or  his  ugly  re- 
sistance, he  is  being  fashioned  under  that  ceaseless  ministry.  It  is 
either  tlie  dew  of  genial  skies  enriching  him,  or  it  is  the  continual 
dropping  of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Solomon  himself  compares  to  a 
"  contentious  woman,"  though  he  probably  had  not  a  cross  "  school 
nia^inr'  in  his  mind.  Nor  are  these  formative  phases  of  temper  con- 
fined to  the  two  extremes  commonly  suggested,  of  anger  and  amia- 
bility. They  run  through  an  endless  variety  of  delicate  intermediate 
shadings.  They  partake  of  the  whole  circle  of  dispositions.  They 
are  as  many  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  ^^ce,  honor  and  shame. 
Every  teacher  moves  through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exercises, 
a  perpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all  under  him  of  some  sort 
of  temper.  When  he  least  thinks  it,  the  influence  keeps  going  out. 
The  sharpest  self-inspection  will  scarcely  inform  him,  moment  by 
moment,  what  it  is ;  but  his  whole  value  as  a  guide  and  companion 
to  the  vounu  is  determined  bv  it ;  his  whole  work  is  colored  bv  it- 
Ponahii's  imposed  iu  passion  are  proverbially  the  seeds  of  fresh  re- 
bellions, and  the  relative  impressions  of  milder  moods  are  no  less 
certain.  Whatever  temper  you  have  sullered  to  grow  up  in  the 
gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  set  a  daily  revelation  over  your  desk 
as  visible  as  any  map  on  the  walls. 

Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition  is  the  human  face. 
There  is  somethinji  very  ailectinir  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnest- 
ness with  which  children  look  into  their  elders'  faces.  Thev  know 
bv  an  instinct,  that  thev  shall  tind  there  an  unmistakable  sicmal  of 
what  tht.  y  have  to  expect.  It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that 
open  uial  of  muscle  and  iiber.  color  and  form,  eye  and  mouth,  to 
mock  all  schemes  of  concealment,  and  decree  a  certain  amount  of 
mutual  acoiinintance  between  all  pirsous.  as  the  basis  of  conriJence 
or  suspicion.  All  the  vital  spiri-s  oi  brain  and  Mood  are  ever  send- 
iui;  tiuir  >w:k  dcnonstrations  t«»  that  public  indicator.  It  is  the 
unpiarvUil  .*•  •;  :'zv::s  oi  all  the  imponderable  couriers  of  the  heart. 
It  :s  t'r.o  juMic  pl:iyi:reun«i  of  i-.i:  the  fairies  or  imps  oi  passion.  If 
you  c.^::'.o  b^iVre  yeur  pupils,  after  dinner,  your  couatcr.ance  gross 

•  •  i   » 

insur.cf.vo.v  feel  ::.e  sensual  orpross:.">n,  ai;.l  know  S:lvr.us  bv  his 

ix»ks "     A  teacher  has  on'.v  rartiallv  cv^m?rehen»ici  the  famibar 

.1  .  . 
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powers  of  his  place,  who  has  left  out  the  lessons  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance. There  is  a  perpetual  picture  which  his  pupils  study  as  un- 
consciously as  he  exhibits  it.  His  plans  will  miscarry,  if  he  expects 
a  genial  and  nourishing  session,  when  he  enters  with  a  face  blacker 
than  the  blackboard.  And  very  often  he  may  fail  entirely  to  account 
for  a  season  of  rapid  and  sympathetic  progress,  which  was  really 
due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory  overtiu'es  glancing 
unconsciously  from  his  eyes,  or  subtly  interwoven  in  the  lines  of 
frankness  and  good-will  about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone,  in  its 
regal  power  and  port,  is  the  born  prince  of  a  school-room.  He 
answers  a  score  of  questions,  or  anticipates  them,  by  a  glance. 
"  The  human  countenance,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  painted 
stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  single  dress,  but 
wardrobes  of  costumes  innumerable.  Our  seven  ages  have  their 
liveries  there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier ; 
ruddy  cheeks,  merry  dimples,  and  plump  stuffing  for  youth ;  line 
and  furrow  for  many-thoughted  age  ;  carnation  for  the  bridal  morn- 
ing, and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-found  mother.  Ail  the 
legions  of  desires  and  hopes  have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at 
hand.  It  is  the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  instant, 
the  garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again  into  current  life  when  the 
hour  is  past.  There  it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy  red ; 
there  lovely  shame  blushes  and  mean  shame  looks  earthy ;  there 
hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white  ;  there  jealousy  picks  from  its 
own  drawer  its  bodice  of  settled  green  ;  there  anger  clothes  itself 
in  black,  and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the  dead ;  there  hypocrisy 
plunders  the  rest,  and  takes  all  their  dresses  by  turns ;  sorrow  and 
penitence,  too,  have  sackcloth  there ;  and  genius  and  inspiration,  in 
immortal  hours,  encinctured  there  with  the  unsought  halo,  stand 
forth  in  the  supremacy  of  light.  ** 

What  then  ?  Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than  nature  made  him  to 
look  ?  Can  he  reconstruct  his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face 
into  beauty  by  a  purpose  ?  I  reply,  nature  made  his  countenance  to 
reflect  the  spirit  of  his  life.  It  is  a  common  maxim  that  some  faces, 
plainest  by  the  rules  of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with  moral  dig- 
nity and  radiant  with  spiritual  light.  The  faces  we  love  to  look  at, 
over  and  over  again,  must  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  these 
are  the  faces  of  lovely  persons,  no  matter  about  your  Juno  or  Apollo. 
Said  Chrysostom,  speaking  uf  Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Emperor  *lor  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Antioch, 
"  The  countenance  of  holy  men  is  full  of  spiritual  power."  This 
kind  of  beauty,  the  only  real  kind,  is  producible.  The  soul,  such  as 
it  is,  will  shine  through.     But  the  completeness  of  that  transformed 
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expression  will  be  seen  only  where  the  long  patience  of  self-control, 
and  the  holiest  sinc(?rity  of  love,  and  the  slow  triumph  of  unselfish 
principle,  have  wrought  their  interior  work,  molding  the  inner  man 
into  a  nobleness  that  the  outward  shape  may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious  educatory  forces  is  the  voice ;  the 
most  evanescent  and  fugitive  of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a 
revealer  of  moral  secrets.  The  voice,  I  mean  now,  not  as  an  artic- 
ulate medium  of  thought — that  would  be  its  conscious  function,  and 
that  we  hero  expressly  set  aside-  but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound, 
irrespective  of  syllables,  and  by  its  quality  and  volume,  by  tone, 
modulation,  wave,  and  cadence,  disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart 
It  must  have  occurred  to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-continued  and 
sore  struggles  of  right  with  wrong  in  the  conscience,  the  secret 
conflict  of  heaven  with  hell,  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman  in  the  bosom, 
may  have  been  the  needful  preparation  that  gave  one  note  of  the 
voice,  apparently  falling  as  the  most  careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  ce- 
lestial accent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  unexplained  reason  why 
some  persons  remain  strangely  repulsive  to  us  in  spite  of  all  reso- 
lute ellbrts  to  overcome  the  aversion,  may  be  owing  to  some  uncon- 
genial (piality  betokened  only  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  And  it  is 
familiar  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  musical  and  gracious  by 
pity  and  love,  wins  wonderful  convictions.  I  remember  hearing  a 
thoughtful  person,  of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been  a  little  tor- 
mented by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of  genius,  say  that  all  his 
annoyances  vanished  before  the  marvelously  afiecting  pathos  with 
which  this  odd  visitor  spoke  the  single  word  Good-night.  We  all 
remember  the  stor}'  of  our  philanthropic  countrywoman  quieting  the 
rairc  of  a  maniac  by  her  tones.  Elizabeth  P'ry  used  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  Newgate.  What  we  only  need  to  remember  is,  that  into 
these  mipremeditated  sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  cliaractcr 
compact«'d  in  the.  deliberate  formation  of  yegrs.  And  if  we  would 
breathe  magnanimity,  we  must  be,  we  must  have  heni^  magnanimous. 

Still  another  of  the  silent  but  formative  agencies  in  echication  is 
that  combination  of  physical  signs  and  motions  which  we  designate 
in  the  aggregate  as  manner.s.  Some  one  has  said,  "  A  beautiful 
form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face  ;  but  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better 
than  a  beautiful  form.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  It  abolishes 
tdl  considerations  of  magnitude,  and  equals  the  majesty  of  the 
world."  A  treat is(»  that  should  philosophically  exhibit  the  relative 
proportion  of  text-books  and  mere  mauviers,  in  their  eflects  on  the 
whole  being  of  a  pupil,  would  probably  ofler  matter  for  surprise  and 
for  use.  It  was  said  that  an  experienced  observer  could  tell,  in 
Parliament,  of  a  morning,  which  way  tlie  ministerial  wind  blew,  by 
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noticing  how  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  open  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
Manners  are  a  compound  of  form  and  spirit — spirit  acted  into  form. 
The  -reason  that  the  manner  is  so  often  spiritless  and  unmeaning  is, 
that  the  person  does  not  contain  soul  enough  to  inform  and  carry  off 
the  body.  There  is  a  struggle  between  the  liberty  of  tlie  heart  and 
the  resistance  of  the  machine,  resulting  in  awkwardness  whenever 
the  latter  gets  the  advantage.  The  reason  a  person's  manner  is 
formal  is,  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  else  a 
false  and  selfish  ambition,  comes  in  between  his  nature  and  his  ac- 
tion, to  disturb  the  harmony  and  overbear  a  real  grace  with  a  vicious 
ornament.  The  young,  quite  as  readily  as  the  old,  detect  a  sensible 
and  kind  and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposite,  through  this  vis- 
ible system  of  characters,  but  they  draw  their  conclusion  without 
knowing  any  such  process,  as  unconsciously  as  the  manner  itself  is 
worn.  The  effect  takes  place  both  on  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  affections  ;  for  very  fine  manners  are  able  to  quicken  and 
sharpen  the  play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  brilliant  be- 
cause the  conceptions  are  livelier.  D'Aguesseau  saye  of  Fenelon, 
that  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  a  certain  indescribable  expres- 
sion, made  his  hearers  fancy  that  instead  of  mastering  the  sciences 
he  discoursed  upon,  he  had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  react  upon  the  mind  that  produces  them,  just  as 
they  themselves  are  reacted  upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they 
appear.  It  used  to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  that  a  courtly  bow  could  not  be  made  without  a  handsome 
stocking  and  slipper.  Then  there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  still 
between  the  manners  and  the  affections.  They  act  magically  on 
the  springs  of  feeling.  They  teach  us  love  and  hate,  indifference 
and  zeal.  They  are  the  ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  spi- 
nal cord  is  a  telegraphic  wire  with  a  hundred  ends.  Hut  whoever 
imagines  legitimate  manners  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on 
and  off,  for  the  moment,  has  missed  their  deepest  law.  Doubtless 
there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in  artificial  persons.  A  French 
dancing-master,  a  Monsieur  Turveydrop,  can  manufacture  a  deport- 
ment for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not  till  your  mind  has  con- 
descended to  the  Turveydrop  level,  and  then  the  deportment  only 
faithfully  indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble  and  attractive 
every-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  refinement. 
And  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments.  The  principle  that 
rules  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was 
the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  then  he  was 
the  hero  that,  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of  cold 
water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching  lips,  and  held  it  out  to  th« 
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dying  soldier  at  liis  side  !  If  lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  factitious  and  fini- 
cal drawing-room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more 
roval  gentility,  to  wliich  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will  refuse  its 
homage,  (/hiidrcn  are  not  educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that 
makes  a  gt'iitleman  or  lady.  A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vul- 
gar and  boorish  presence,  munching  apples  or  chestnuts  at  recita- 
tions like  a  s({uirrel,  ])ocketing  his  hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting 
his  heels  nearer  the  firmament  than  his  skull,  like  a  circus  clown, 
and  dispensing  American  saliva  like  a  Member  of  Congress,  inflicts 
a  wroiij;  on  the  school-room  for  which  no  scientific  attainments  are 
an  offset.  An  educator  that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  per- 
sonal carriage,  deserves,  on  the  principle  of  Swedenborg's  retribu- 
tions, similia  similibus,  or  '"  like  deserves  like,"  to  be  passed  through 
a  pandemonium  of  Coiij^ressional  bullying. 

1   have  thus  specilied  some  of  the   palpable  channels  through 
which  the  stream  of  this  unconscious  influence  flows.     After  all, 
however,  there    is   a   total   impression  going  out  from  character, 
through  the  entire  person,  which  we  can  not  wholly  comprehend 
under  any  terms,  nor  grasp  in  any  analysis.     We  now  and  then 
meet  a  person  who,  wo  can  not  tell  how,  by  the  mere  magnetism  of 
hi  s  being,  kindles  our  enthusiasm  and  liberates  our  faculties.     His- 
tory tells  of  persons  whose  presence,  by  virtue  of  a  secret  pureness 
of  essence,  was  aromatic  to  the  senses.     I  have  been   told  bv  a 
(yhippcwa  Indian,  that  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  and  those  of  the 
JSioux,  between  whom  there  has  been  a  deadly  feud  for  generations, 
although  their  forms  and  features  and  dress  are  not  at  all  distin- 
guishable, yet  recognize  one  another  for  enemies  at  the  greatest 
distance,  selecting  foe  from  friend  with  the  infallible  precision  of  a 
savage  instinct.     "  Each  facuUy,"  it  is  written,  "  and  each  fixed 
opinion,  spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own  play ;  whence  sects  and 
parties  wear  their  bodies  for  liveries,  and  are  dry  or  juicy,  liberal  or 
stinted,  sensual  or  spirited,  according  to  the  openness  that  their 
tenets  put  into  their  lungs,  and  their  lungs  into  their  livers  and 
frames." 

A  very  competent  critic,  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaks  thus  of  the  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  the  great  educational  chief  of  modern 
times  :  "  I  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  a  more  harmonious 
sense  of  pleasure  and  approbation.  Pa«ie  after  page,  the  mind 
which  was  unfolded  before  me  seemed  to  be  a  brother's  mind — the 
spirit,  a  kindred  spirit.  It  was  the  improved,  the  elevated,  the  en- 
larged, the  enriched,  the  every  way  superior  reflection  of  my  own 
intelligence,  but  it  was  certainly  that,     I  felt  it  so  from  beginning 
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to  end.  Exactly  the  reverse  was  the  feehng  with  which  I  laid 
down  the  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Southey.'  I  was  instructed, 
amused,  interested ;  I  profited  and  admired,  but  with  the  man 
Southey  I  had  no  sympathies ;  my  mind  stood  off  from  his ;  the 
poetic  intellect  attracted,  the  material  of  the  character  repelled  me. 
I  liked  the  embroidery,  but  the  texture  was  repugnant."  And  that 
impression  is  as  much  more  practical  and  efficient  in  the  school-room 
than  elsewhere,  by  as  much  as  the  place  is  more  circumscribed  and 
simple,  more  subject  to  unity  and  system,  the  insight  of  the  observ- 
ers more  unsophisticat^  and  their  age  more  plastic.  It  is  the  im- 
pression which  is  the  moral  resultant  of  all  that  the  teacher  has 
grown  up  to  be — the  perpetually  overflowing  animus  or  spirit,  of  the 
sum  total  of  his  manhood,  weak  or  strong,  sound  or  corrupt,  candid 
or  crafty,  generous  or  mean,  sterling  or  counterfeit,  heathen  or 
Christian. 

Nor  need  it  cast  any  suspicion  on  this  doctrine  that  it  implies  a 
power  acting  which  we  can  not  shut  up  into  definitions ;  certainly 
not  as  long  as  we  are  born  out  of  one  indefinable  mystery  and  die 
into  another.  It  is  a  property  of  man,  no  less  than  of  even  material 
things,  that  he  carries  along  with  him  more  than  can  be  measured 
by  his  literal  dimensions.  Why,  there  is  not  a  flower  in  all  God's 
gardens  but  suggests  more  meaning  to  the  heart  than  Linnaeus  him- 
self could  extract  from  its  calyx  by  botanic  manipulations.  The 
graceful  outline  of  mountains,  the  splendor  of  planets,  the  shimmer 
that  hangs  over  the  curved  sea  in  a  summer  noon,  the  awfulness  of 
midnight,  are  far  more  to  us  than  any  philosophic  data  can  describe. 
The  commonest  objects  take  on  attributes  and  exert  a  power  not  at 
all  accounted  for  by  their  matter  or  visible  uses.  The  house  where 
I  was  born  says  something  to  me,  and  I  thank  Him  who  dwells  in  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  inhabiting  eternity,  for  it — something 
which  can  not  be  interpreted  by  the  wood,  and  iron,  and  mortar,  and 
clay  that  compose  the  structure,  nor  yet  by  the  proportions  into 
which  architecture  has  fashioned  them.  Its  language  is  eloquent 
with  the  immaterial  voice,  "  the  unwritten  poetry,"  and  the  fleet- 
ing images   that  cluster  about  those  lyric  names.  Childhood  and 

Home. 

The  Bible  that  your  mother  gave  you  borrows  its  beauty  from  no 
book-maker's  art ;  and  before  you  open  its  leaves  to  read,  it  has  sent 
in  a  mystic  message  upon  your  soul.  There  are  household  hymns, 
divine  parables,  inspired  prophecies,  half  whose  value  consists,  not 
in  what  they  literally  or  purposely  disclose,  but  in  what  they  inli- 
mate  by  association.  Shall  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  richer  measure 
of  the  same  kind  of  influence  to  him  who  is  animated  by  a  living 
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spirit,  and  to  own  a  virtue  going  out  from  him,  the  unconscious  reve- 
lation  of  his  acquired  and  inward  character  ? 

There  is  one  kind  of  education,  too,  which  has  never  yet 
perhaps  had  exact  justice  done  it  under  any  system,  which  must  be 
carried  forward  by  this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.  I  mean  the 
imao^ination  ;  that  genial,  benignant.  Divinely-given  faculty.  By 
express  tuition  you  can  do  almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do 
you  Avill  b(^  likely  to  do  wrong.  But  unconscious  forces  within  you 
will  stimulate  it.  And  how  richly  it  rewards  such  nurture !  1 
doubt  whothor  there  is  any  department  of  ^en  material  prosperity 
that  does  not  stand  somehow  indebted  either  for  impulse,  or  courage, 
or  adorning,  to  the  imagination,  and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of 
work  that  reaches  its  highest  perfection  without  some  of  its  wonders 
and  pictun^s.  Not  a  mechanic's  bench,  nor  farmer's  home,  but 
imagination  has  touched  it,  transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand. 

Stillinglleet,  I  know,  calls  the  imagination  "  a  shop  of  shadows," 
but  it  has  brightened  more  shops  than  it  has  shaded  ;  and  Stilling- 
fleet  is  not  the  only  preacher  that  has  reviled  the  source  of  much  of 
his  own  power.  Imagination  acts  through  association,  through  form 
and  motion,  tlirou«/h  glances,  through  what  is  most  human  in  our 
humanity.  It  is  the  aureola  of  common  life  and  the  morning  light  of 
hope.  How  many  burdens  it  has  eased,  how  many  threatening 
calamities  it  disarms,  how  many  clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how  much 
homely  drudgery  it  clotlies  in  garments  of  splendor !  Hunt's  lines 
are  true  as  beautiful,  in  their  condensed  significance,  and  suit  my 
purpose  as  exactly  as  if  they  were  written  for  it : 

•*  Fancy 's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope, 
Tlie  poor  man's  piecer-out,  the  art  of  nature. 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice;  the  spirit  of  fact 
As  matter  is  the  Ixj'ly :  the  pure  gift 
Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  child ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  cl:se,  is  most  a  man, 
Boc.'iuse  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 
Xor  loses  one  sweet  ta^te  of  the  sweet  world." 

Then  I  think  of  tin*  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every  school ;  the  poor 
brains  that  text-books  torment ;  the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with 
rapaeity  enough  tor  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dismally  puzzled 
for  the  j)respnt  by  these  mysteries  of  geography  and  fractions. 
What  a  jubihe  to  them  is  the  day  they  lind  an  animated  and  vital 
teacher,  who  teaches  by  all  the  looks,  and  motions,  and  heart-beats,  and 
spirit  of  him,  as  well  as  by  those  drear}*  problems  and  ghastly  pages. 
There  is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest  learning  of  the  soul 
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does  not  reach,  and  so  it  is  a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifting  glad 
tidings  to  encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatively,  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  moral  influ- 
ence that  is  put  forth,  as  by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  forth, 
avails  much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood  to  undertake 
an  influence — to  get  it  up  and  spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  like 
getting  up  sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love,  with  a 
prospectus.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  becoming  influential  by  say- 
ing :  *  Go  to,  now,  I  propose  to  be  influential  ?"  Something  about 
this  great  sympathetic  force  requires  that  it  should  be,  in  a  sense, 
indirect  and  unconscious,  in  order  that  it  be  valid.  There  is  a 
providential  necessity  that  it  be  got  by  preliminary  accretions  of 
merit,  and  be  distributed  because  it  can  not  be  helped,  or  rather  dis- 
tribute itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a  wholesome  sort  of  disgust,  the 
canting  formalist,  who  approaches  us  with  the  unctuous  advertise- 
ment that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us  with  sanctifying  manners, 
like  the  pattern  young  man  who  offered,  in  the  newspaper,  to  go 
into  a  family  where  his  influence  would  pay  his  board.  Nobody 
discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner  than  boys  and  girls. 
Matters  of  mere  technical  information  may  be  legitimately  conveyed 
by  almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  power  of  character,  a 
character  must  have  been  earned.  The  title  must  have  been  won 
by  a  heroic  tone,  habitually  high.  And  then  its  influence,  molding 
these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will  be  as  sure  as  it  is  silent. 
Nothing  can  keep  it  back.  Character  is  a  grand  creation  in  itself. 
But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction.  In  moral  life,  influ- 
ence is  the  complement  of  being. 

II.  It  is  time,  then,  to  pronounce,  more  distinctly,  a  fixed  con- 
nection between  a  teacher's  unconscious  tuition  and  the  foregoing 
discipline  of  his  life.  What  he  is  to  impart,  at  least  by  this  delicate 
and  sacred  medium,  he  must  be.  "  No  admittance  for  shams"  is 
stamped  on  that  sanctuary's  door.  Nothing  can  come  out  that  has 
not  gone  in.  The  measure  of  real  influence  is  the  measure  of 
genuine  personal  substance.  How  much  patient  toil,  in  obscurity, 
so  much  triumph  in  an  emergency.  The  moral  balance  never  lets 
us  overdraw.  If  we  expect  our  drafts  to  be  honored  in  a  crisis, 
there  must  have  been  the  deposits  of  a  punctual  life.  To-day's 
simplest  dealing  with  a  raw  or  refractory  pupil,  takes  its  insensible 
coloring  from  the  moral  climate  you  have  all  along  been  breathing. 
Celestial  opportunities  avail  us  nothing  unless  we  have  ourselves 
been  educated  up  to  their  level.  If  an  angel  come  to  converse  with 
us  on  the  mountain  top,  he  must  find  our  tent  already  pitched  in  that 
upper  air.     Each  day  recites  a  lesson,  for  which  all  preceding  days 
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were  a  preparation.  Our  real  rank  is  determined,  not  by  lucky 
answers,  or  some  brilliant  impromptu,  but  by  the  uniform  diligence. 
For  the  exhibition-days  of  Providence  there  is  no  preconcerted  col- 
loquy— no  hasty  retrieving  of  a  wasted  term  by  a  stealthy  study  on 
the  eve  of  the  examination.  Bonnivard,  Huss,  WyclyfTe,  Alfred, 
Cromwell,  Washington,  Madame  Roland,  Sir  John  Franklin,  these 
valiant  souls  were  not  inoculated  for  their  apostleship  extempore. 
The  roots  of  all  their  towering  greatness,  so  brave  to  the  top,  ran 
back  under  the  soil  of  years. 

I  have  scon  a  sudden  thunder-gust  smite  an  elm  on  one  of  oar 
river-meadows,  tossing  its  branches,  twisting  its  trunk,  pr}'ing  at  its 
root  till  it  writhed,  as  if  wrestling  with  an  invisible  Titan,  and  tear- 
ing off  a  few  light  leaves  to  whirl  in  airy  eddies,  but  yet  struggling 
in  vain  to  unsettle  the  firm  and  elastic  lord  of  the  green  valley  from 
its  place.  Did  the  earth  give  her  graceful  and  kingly  child,  as  the 
cloud  came  up,  any  special  props  or  braces,  any  thicker  bark,  or 
longer  root  to  breast  the  shock  ?  All  these  had  to  be  provided  in 
the  persevering  nurture  of  spring  suns  and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving 
summer  nights  and  dripping  autumn  rains,  when  no  eye  could  mark 
the  gradual  growth.  The  tempest  did  not  create  the  vigor  which  it 
tried  and  proved,  and  left  erect  as  ever. 

Test  these  general  positions,  in  their  practical  bearing,  on  your 
employments,  as  before,  by  a  familiar  example.  It  is  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  certain  days,  from 
first  to  last,  as  if  through  some  subtile  and  untraceable  malignity  in 
the  air,  the  school-room  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a 
secret  fiend  of  disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  account  for 
this  epidemic  perversity.  All  the  ordinar}-  rules  of  the  place  are  in 
full  recognition.  The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  suc- 
cession. The  parties  are  arranged  as  usual.  There  are  the  pupils, 
coming  from  their  several  breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and 
their  individuality ;  no  apostasy  nor  special  accession  of  depravity, 
over  nicht,  has  revolutionized  their  natures ;  no  conspiracy  out  of 
doors  has  banded  them  into  a  league  of  rebellion.  Yet  the  demoni- 
acal possession  of  irritability  has  somehow  crept  into  the  room  and 
taken  unconditional  lease  of  the  premises.  You  would  think  it  was 
there  before  the  first  visible  arrival.  The  ordinar}-  laws  of  unity 
have  been  suddenly  bewitched.  The  whole  school  is  one  organ- 
ized obstruction.  The  scholars  are  half-unconscious  incarnations 
of  disintegration  and  contra-position — inverted  divisors  engaged  in 
universal  self-multiplication ! 

How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met  ?  Not,  I  think,  you  will 
agree,  by  direct  issue  ;  not  point  blanc.     You  may  tighten  your  dis- 
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cipline,  but  that  will  not  bind  the  Yolatile  essence  of  confusion. 
You  may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  the 
resistance  is  abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  the 
needle-points  of  fresh  stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold 
and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist,  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even 
hit,  but  is  only  distributed  through  fifty  fretting  and  fidgeting  forms. 
You  will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully,  when  you  encounter 
it  indirectly.  What  is  wanted,  is  not  a  stricter  sovereignty,  but  a  new 
spirit.  The  enemy  is  not  to  be  confronted,  but  diverted.  That 
audible  rustle  through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral  snarl,  and  no 
harder  study,  no  closer  physical  confinement,  no  intellectual  dex- 
terity will  disentangle  it.  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the 
scholars  even  find  out  that  you  are  worried.  The  angel  of  peace 
must  descend  so  soflly  that  his  coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as 
the  benediction  of  his  presence  spreads  order,  like  a  smile  of  light, 
through  the  place.  If  a  sudden  skillful  change  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangements and  exercises  of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were, 
off  their  feet ;  if  an  unexpected  narrative,  or  fresh  lecture  on  an  un- 
familiar theme,  kept  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon 
their  good-will;  if  a  sudden  resolving  of  the  whole  body  into  a 
volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen,  on  the  search  of  some  etymological  re- 
search, the  genealogy  of  a  custom,  or  the  pedigree  of  an  epithet 
surprises  them  into  involuntary  interest ;  or,  in  a  younger  company, 
if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister  of  taming  savage  dispositions 
again,  then  your  oblique  and  unconscious  tuition  has  wrought  the 
very  charm  that  was  wanted ;  the  room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless 
contagion,  and  the  Furies  are  fled. 

Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder  was  in  the  teacher 
himself ;  if  the  petulance  of  the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind  or  body, 
and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  transmission,  upon  the  benches, 
80  that  he  saw  it  first  in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail 
the  insubordination  by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same  temper  ? 
His  only  remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the  settled  spiritual  laws  of  his 
being.  He  must  try  to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into 
the  general  harmony.  He  must  retreat,  in  this  emergency  of  temp- 
tation, into  those  resources  of  character,  principle,  affection,  provided 
by  the  previous  and  normal  discipline  of  his  soul.  This  he  will 
achieve  by  some  such  process  as  that  just  now  specified,  displacing 
the  ground  of  a  direct  and  annoying  conflict  by  new  scenery,  and, 
rather  leaping  up  out  of  the  battle,  with  foes  so  mean,  than  staying 
to  fight  it  out  on  their  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  yourself  taken  up  into 
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those  lofty  moods  where  you  feel  gifted  with  an  unwonted  com- 
petency. You  are  equal  to  all  encounters  then.  Your  spiritual  at- 
mosphere is  bracing  and  elastic.  Every  opportunity  offers  itself, 
like  uii  instrument,  right  end  first.  The  school,  the  study,  the  work- 
shop seems  to  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  arrive.  Every  yester- 
day was  like  the  Jewish  preparation-day  lor  a  Sabbath.  All  things 
are  possible,  'i'he  school-room  that  day,  and  all  the  planet,  is  under 
your  feet.  The  recitations  take  the  pitch  of  your  own  will ;  your 
sentences  ot*  explanation  come  out  round  and  clear,  like  golden  drops. 
Your  steps  are  the  march  of  a  conqueror.  Impediments  are  anni- 
hilated. Order  is  spontaneous.  These  elevated  and  depressed 
moods  serve  as  hi^h  and  low  water-marks  to  show  the  sweep  of  the 
tidal  vibration.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  produced  by  a 
direct  volition.  They  come  by  indirection.  The  springs  that  pro- 
duce the  ebb  and  tloAv  lie  back  of  all  proximate  causes,  among  the 
mure  comprehensive  laws  of  character.  And  when  your  state  is 
most  free  and  ell'ective,  you  feel  that  the  best  efiect,  after  all,  is  not 
so  much  exerted  by  intention  as  by  some  mvoluntary  spirit  of  felicity 
possessing  you.  Your  success  is  due,  not  to  specitic  undertakings 
at  the  moment,-  so  much  as  to  an  unconscious  influence,  acting 
tlirough  your  person  as  its  organ,  a  motive  to  itself.  The  same 
thm?  is  revealed  to  us.  if  we  iix  our  attention  on  that  common  word, 
good-nature.  Good-nature  is  one  of  a  school-teacher's  benignant 
forces*.  And  it  is  a  force  at  once  unconsciously  exerted,  and 
slowly  acquired  or  kept ;  a  reservoir,  and  not  a  spout,  nor  an  April 
shower. 

Something  analosrous  takes  place  in  the  purely  intellectual  part 
of  our  nature.  And  this  is  best  illustrated  bv  those  acts  o\  the  mind 
which  are  creative  or  inventive  A  subject  that  you  labor  painfully 
to  unfold  at  one  time,  at  another  time  unfolds  ii:«elf.  That  happens, 
I  dare  sav.  to  vou.  which  is  common  enough  with  writers  of  ser- 
mons  ;  sf:er  special  elaborate  elforts  to  exhaust  a  topic,  or  to  set 
distinctly  forward  its  central  idea,  he  may  be  apprized  that  he  has 
only  preached  alowt  the  ihousrht.  but  has  not  preached  i? :  while,  in 
some  subsequent  performance,  when  he  was  no:  tryms.  he  struck 
the  mark  exactiv  in  the  vvc.  The  rhino  he  spent  a  whole  discourse 
:n  :r\:ri;i  to  sav  w:rhoi:t  setting  it  s:;:-.;.  after  all.  savs  itself  in  a 
ii-Z'.n  riit'jrr.:  words.  Of  course,  the  i:-:ernal  relations  of  truth  with 
Itself  have  not  chancer.,  but  ::e  has  chai.Lc'..  and  has  become  a  mort? 
t:nir*e  mtr..':;:ti.  or  voior.  lor  truti;  to  >rea.%  ry. 

The  .:uest.n  :>  a  rravf.oal  vtuestton:  Arc  these  occurrences  the 
CLncmalies  :h-:v  aorcir,  or  arc-  th*.  v  subject  to  a  secret  law  ?  Was 
the  linal  and  unex-otcted  elucidation  of  the  theme  in  no  wav  in- 
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debted  to  the  previous  exercise  ?  Or,  was  the  clarified  mental 
faculty,  when  the  nebulous  conception  came  out  into  strong,  sharp 
light,  the  result  of  no  foregoing  discipline,  or  immediate  and  deter- 
minable cause,  affecting  the  health  of  the  brain  ?  Is  it  certain  that 
the  ^^  dark  days''  at  school  are  totally  inexplicable  phenomena,  and 
inevitable  ?  Or  can  those  other  days  of  liberty  and  joy  never  be 
created  at  will  ? 

It  is  my  belief,  that  these  instances  I  have  cited  are  simply 
extreme  examples  of  a  force  which  runs  through  all  our  life,  the 
force  of  a  funded  but  unreckoned  influence,  accumulated  uncon- 
sciously, and  spending  itself  through  unconscious  developments  ;  in 
other  words,  that  these  special  moods,  whether  dense  or  rare,  which 
appear  to  come  and  go  without  our  control  and  without  law,  are  yel 
the  result  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  regular  growth  of  character. 
I  believe  that  whenever  psycholog}'  and  physiology  shall  come  to  be 
as  exactly  understood  as  the  mathematical  relations  of  astronomy, 
one  of  these  freaks  of  temperament  may  come  to  be  as  confidently 
predicted  as  an  ecLpse  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  outbreak,  under  pre- 
pared conditions,  of  a  moral  quality  inbred  by  foregoing  habits,  how- 
ever mixed  and  obscure.  In  short,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the  school- 
room ;  not  to  be  waited  for,  like  a  miraculoiis  Pentecost,  but  to  be 
earned,  and  gained,  and  unfolded,  like  every  great  spiritual  treasure 
in  our  life,  under  the  steady  grace  of  God. 

III.  My  third  and  final  point  is,  that,  as  the  unconscious  tuition 
emanates  from  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  teacher's  life,  not  by  accident 
nor  lawless  caprice,  but  in  real  accordance  with  the  antecedent 
growth  and  quality  of  his  character,  so  it  is  the  most  decisive  en- 
ergy molding  the  interior  life  of  the  scholar.  Tlie  whole  divine 
economy,  as  respects  our  constitution,  renders  it  impossible  to 
detach  the  power  of  a  man's  speech  from  the  style  of  his  personal 
manhood.  A  handsome  but  heartless  speaker  never  yet  stole  the 
secret  of  a  sincere  conviction.  He  may  gain  an  unlimited  admira- 
tion, but  he  is  abridged  of  permanent  strength.  The  climate  of 
abstract  and  unembodied  thought  is  a  polar  zone.  If  there  is  a 
moral  ingredient  in  the  business  of  education  at  all,  then,  as  with  all 
other  institutions  that  affect  society,  the  question  is  paramount. 
What  is  the  quality,  temper,  life  of  the  speaking  man  ?  When  an 
aspirant  for  public  office,  of  a  vicious  substance  or  no  substance  at 
all,  is  defeated  in  his  ravenous  and  lying  ambition,  however  correct 
bis  mere  political  opinions,  there  is  a  divine  justice  in  his  disap' 
pointment.  And  we  are  well  persuaded,  if  we  are  good  citizens, 
that  when  chicane  and  falsehood  gain  a  temporary  promotion,  the 
Nemesis  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  not  outwitted.     The  world's 
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ardent  and  lasting  enthusiasms  center  in  some  great  personal  object 
How  it  would  mock  every  admiring  and  reverential  sentiment  .we 
clinrish  toward  the  august  and  endeared  memory  of  the  Father  of 
liis  Country,  if  we  were  told  to  expunge  from  our  minds  all  notion 
of  vvh:it  Washinjrtoii  was  as  a  man,  erase  that  lofty  figure  from  the 
oarly  scenery  of  tho  nation's  history,  sink  his  personal  character- 
istics, and  think  only  of  the  written  words  preserved  to  us  in  Mr. 
iSparks' collection  of  his  correspondence  and  political  documents! 
Personal  relations,  Iriendships,  sympathies,  clasped  hands,  answer- 
ing eyes,  touch,  syrnphonious  heart-heats,  constitute  the  chief  charm 
and  privilese  and  joy  of  existence.     We  can  easily  conceive  of  all 
the  bare  materiel  of  instruction  being  conveyed  into  a  school-room 
through  a  mechanism  of  pipes  in  the  wall,  or  maps  let  down  by  pul- 
leys, and  its  discipline  administered  by  a  vailed  executioner,  no 
heart-relations    being   sutfered    to   grow  up  between  teacher   and 
taught.     Into  what  sort  of  a  bleak  degradation  would  a  generation 
be  reduced  by  such  a  machinery  ?     Yet  every  teacher  approaches 
to  that  metallic  and  unilluinined  regimen  who  lets  his  office  degen- 
erate into  a  routine  ;  who  ()lods  through  his  daily  task-work  like  the 
tread-wheel  wood-sawing  horse  in  the  railway-station  shed,  with  no 
more  freshness  of  spirit  than  the  beast,  and  no  more  aspiration  than 
th«'  circular  saw  he  drives  ;  who  succumbs  to  the  deadening  repeti- 
tion, and  is  a  virtual  slave,  yoked  under  bondage  to  the  outside  cus- 
tom of  his  work.     All  sorts  of  human  service  are  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  be  paralyzed  by  this  torpor  of  routine ;  but  no  intellectual 
profession  stands  in  more  peril  of  coming  under  the  blight  of  it  than 
that  of  the   teacher,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  same  lessons 
recur,  and  partly  because  of  the  distance  of  attainment  separating 
the  preceptor  from  the  pupil.     There  are  some  lawyers  who  plead 
like  parrots ;  some  doctors  Avho  jrive  medicine  as  mechanically  as  a 
trip-hammer  smites  iron  ;  some  preachers  who  preach  only  from 
the  throat  outward,  tVtchintr  up  no  deep  breaths  from  the  region  of 
the  heart ;  some  rnanufacturors  whose  mental  motions  are  as  hum- 
drum as  their  own  shuttles,  and  engineers  as  automatic  as  the  valves 
and  levers  of  their  enifine^*.     Ii  is  a  greater  mischief  than  we  think, 
and  strikes  a  deeper  dainage  into  the  world's  honor.     Going  through 
the  Avhole  lesson  of  life  in  the  h(»meliej>t  prose,  from  spade  to  ser- 
mon, from  kitchen  to  church,  irom  making  loaves  to  making  love, 
from  markeiin;x  to  marriage,  such  people  dwarf  down  the  whole 
wondrous  majesty  and  mystery  o{  nur  being  to  a  contemptible  car>*- 
ing-miil,  turning  out  so  many  bh'cks  or  blockheads  from  so  much 
timber.     Hut  the  w  rong  dtuie  by  it  is  nevi-r  more  disastrous  than 
when  it  falls  on  the  buoyant,  the  impressible,  the  affectionate,  and 
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aspiring  soul  of  childhood.  Let  every  beginner,  on  the  threshold  of 
his  vocation,  earnestly  pray  and  strive  to  be  saved  from  the  doom  of 
a  routine  teacher ! 

The  world  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  power  of  personal  attributes. 
In  most  situations — in  none  more  than  a  school — what  a  man  is  tells 
for  vastly  more  than  what  he  says.  Nay,  he  may  say  nothinj^,  and 
there  shall  be  an  indescribable  inspiration  in  his  simple  presence. 
Every  person  represents  something,  stands  for  something.  At  least 
he  represents  a  value  antecedently  created  in  his  own  character. 
As  was  said  of  Bias,  the  wise  Greek :  Himself  is  the  treasure  that 
a  whole  life  has  gathered.  He  stands  for  the  wealth  of  being  that 
a  thousand  past  struggles  have  contributed  to  form.  It  is  a  Romish 
legend,  that  Christ  and  the  .Virgin  have  appeared  to  certain  saints 
and  impressed  sensible  and  indelible  works  on  their  persons.  Such 
signs  of  heavenly  favor  are  certainly  stamped  on  the  great  and  good 
whom  we  revere,  by  their  secret  conflicts,  ended  in  victories.  Un- 
observed, unuttered,  unconscious,  is  the  preparation  of  that  power. 
Eight  solitary  and  suffering  years  the  great  modern  apostle  of 
Christian  missions  toiled  at  his  post  before  a  single  convert  con- 
fessed the  faith ;  did  he  dream  of  the  mighty  influence  those  ob- 
scure and  patient  years  were  building  up,  to  react  on  the  faith  and 
inspire  the  zeal  of  all  believing  souls,  thus  re- Christianizing  Ckris' 
tendam  1  So  his  wise  and  calm  biographer — if  I  may  be  pardoned 
this  reference  to  a  living  educator  whose  wisdom  you  have  all  seen 
and  felt  as  well  as  heard — has  oflen  seemed  to  me  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  that  lives  in  simple  character,  apart  from, 
beyond  and  above,  all  the  literal  contents  of  all  speech  and  all 
actions.  And  when  we  ascend  from  human  personages  to  the  Di- 
vine, and  behold  the  Lord  of  all  souls,  just  before  his  crucifixion, 
bending  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  we  have,  in  that  visible  posture 
of  condescension,  a  symbolizing  of  the  whole  humility  of  his  relig- 
ion— an  incaniation  of  his  redeeming  office,  which,  like  the  cross 
itself,  no  language  can  translate.  Seneca  advised  one  of  his  friends 
to  represent  to  himself  Cato,  or  Socrates,  or  some  other  sage,  as  a 
constant  observer — as  a  formative  power.  Alexander's  statue  had 
no  such  stimulus  to  inflame  Caesar,  as  the  schoolmistress  of  a 
dozen  pupils  has  to  raise  ennobling  resolves  in  their  susceptible 
blood. 

There  is  a  touching  plea  in  the  loyal  ardor  with  which  the  young 
are  ready  to  look  to  their  guides.  In  all  men,  and  in  women  more 
than  in  men,  and  in  children  most  of  all,  there  is  this  natural  instinct 
and  passion  for  impersonating  all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior 
being,  and  for  living  in  intense  devotion  to  a  heroic  presence.     It 
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18  the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to  occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that 
lawful  throne  of  homage  and  of  love,  if  he  will.  If  his  pupils  love 
him,  he  stands  their  ideal  of  an  heroic  nature.  Their  romantic  fancy 
invests  him  with  unreal  graces.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten, 
hv  remains,  in  memory,  a  teaching  power.  It  is  his  own  forfeit  if, 
by  a  sluggish,  spiritless  brain,  mean  manners,  or  a  small  and  selfish 
heart,  he  alirnates  that  confidence  and  disappoints  that  generous  hope. 

I  would  say  to  all  teachers — if  I  may  here  express  my  sense 
of  the  unity  of  their  oflice,  in  its  true  interpretation,  with  my  own 
:\ti  a  luinisttT  in  the  Church — wc  have  been  touching  here  the  most 
sacred  issues  of  our  cunnnon  duty.  It  is  felt,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  ev(;ry  day,  by  all  instructors  who  do  not  insult  and  profane 
their  high  calling  by  mere  frivolous  or  mercenary  dispositions,  that 
the  saddest  perplexity  they  have  to  meet  is  the  right  moral  manage- 
ment of  their  charge.  Would  to  God  wc  might  help  one  another  in 
that  profoundest  study  !  On  your  intellectual  harvest,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ineciualities  of  gills,  you  can  rely  with  a  comparative  assur- 
ance, in  return  for  your  fidelity.  But  when  you  approach  the  child^s 
conscience  and  spirit,  you  confess  the  fearful  imcertainties  that 
mvest  that  mysterious  and  immortal  nature.  Need  it  be  always  so  ? 
Have  we  no  promises  from  God  ?  Is  there  no  covenant  for  our 
children  to  comfort  us  ?  Is  not  temptation  itself  subject  to  spiritual 
laws,  which  we  may  hope  more  and  more  to  comprehend  as  we  de- 
scend into  deeper  and  deeper  fellowship  with  Him  who  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet  ? 

Of  this  nt  least  we  may  bo  sure.  The  fixed  and  everlasting 
principles  of  character  can  not  be  put  aside,  nor  bribed,  nor  held  in 
suspense,  either  to  accommodate  our  moral  indolence  or  to  atone 
for  our  neglects.  What  we  are  daily  sowing  in  self-discipline  we 
shall  reap  in  the  failure  or  success  of  our  work.  What  is  in  us  will 
out,  spite  of  all  tricks  and  masks.  Genuine  souls  tell,  and  no  hy- 
pocrisy can  mock  or  circumvent  them.  If  we  mean  to  train  disci- 
ples of  a  Christian  virtue,  we  must  march  the  whole  road  ourselves. 
If  we  would  mold  the  living  sculpture,  we  must  first  fashion  our 
implements  out  of  purity,  simplicity,  love,  and  trust.  We  are 
watched,  wc  are  studied,  we  are  searched  through  and  through  by 
those  we  undertake  to  lead — not  in  a  jealous  or  malignant  criticism, 
but  in  earnest  good  faith.  A  manhood  that  is  manly,  a  womanhood 
that  is  womanly — these  are  not  such  ugly  sights  that  young  hearts 
should  turn  away  from  them  or  disown  their  fascination.  Like  pro- 
duces like.  Candor,  magnanimity,  veracity,  tenderness,  worship — 
these  are  no  juvenile  graces  meant  to  be  set  on  children's  breasts 
by  grown-up  teachers  on  whose  own  lives  their  glory  never  gleams. 
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Not  the  most  unflagging  persistence,  not  the  pains-taking  that  wears 
out  sinews  and  nerves,  and  wearies  hope  itself;  not  the  sharpest 
correction  or  the  kindest  counsel ;  not  the  most  eloquent  exhorta- 
tions to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though  they  be  in  the  tongues  of 
men  or  of  angels,  can  move  mightily  on  your  scholars'  resolutions,  till 
the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  presence  of  a  consecrated 
heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  and 
breathes  its  pleading  benediction  into  your  tones,  and  authenticates 
your  bearing  with  its  open  seal.  This,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  is 
our  necessity.  And  because  it  is  Heaven's  command,  it  is  our  suffi- 
cient encouragement. 

No  system  of  education*  is  complete  till  it  concerns  itself  for  the 
entire  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human  life — a  character  high,  erect, 
broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift ;  not  the  mind,  as  I  said,  but 
the  man.  Our  familiar  phrase,  "  whole-souled,"  expresses  the  aim 
of  learning  as  well  as  any.  You  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for 
all  spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle  among  little 
children,  self-reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury- 
box,  tenacious  at  a  town-meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at 
a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat  at  a  shipwreck, 
bfifectionate  and  respectable  at  home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party, 
shrewd  and  just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at  the  church, 
not  going  about,  as  Robert  Hall  said,  "with  an  air  of  perpetual 
apology  for  the  unpardonable  presumption  of  being  in  the  world," 
nor  yet  forever  supplicating  the  world's  special  consideration,  brave 
in  action,  patient  in  suffering,  believing  and  cheerful  everywhere, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  This  is  the  manhood  that  our 
age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  educators — well-built  and  vital, 
manifold  and  harmonious,  full  of  wisdom,  full  of  cncrg}%  full  of  faith. 

The  researches  of  vegetable  chemistry  tell  us  that  flowers  borrow 

their  colors,  by  hidden  affinities,  out  of  the  separate  soils  they  grow 

on,  though  the  earthy  bed  gives  no  prophetic  pledge,  to  the  eye,  of 

the  beauty  that  will  bloom  from  it.     A  dull,  sober,  quakerish  clay 

shoots   up  "the  splendid  hues  of  the  hypoxis,"  and  the  lupine 

spreads  its  soft  azure   petals  over  the  sharp  yellow  sand.     The 

fringed  gentian, 

"  Blae,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall," 

smiles  over  the  blackest  mud.  There  are  plants  that  suck  luxuriant 
verdure  from  the  arid  breast  of  rocks.  Others,  on  margins  of  the 
ocean,  distill  sweetness  through  roots  soaked  always  in  bitter  brine  ; 
and  others  seem  to  breathe  in  their  only  nutriment  from  the  air, 
turning  the  impalpable  ether,  by  their  marvelous  alchemy,  into  snow- 
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white  berries  or  evergreen  boughs.  But  into  that  more  wonderful 
human  stock,  of  whose  nurture  I  speak,  there  enter,  by  influ- 
ences as  concealed,  as  mysterious,  yet  as  conformable  to  the  divine 
regularity  of  the  causes  in  God^s  economy,  not  only  the  blended 
contributions  of  all  elements  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  but  the  spir- 
itual forces  of  a  living  Guide.  And  so  the  educated  man  is  meant 
to  be,  not  a  subject  of  philosophic  climates  or  geographic  sections, 
but  the  incarnation  of  an  illimitable  humanity,  with  all  the  universe 
in  his  leaping  pulses,  with  life  eternal  in  the  organs  of  his  liberal 
and  believing  soul. 

Teachers  are  the  directors,  under  Christ,  the  masters  of  this  im- 
mortal rearing.  The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim,  that  whatever 
you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life  you  must  put  into  its  schools. 
Entering  into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enterprise,  teachers  are 
the  ministers  of  every  higher  institution  in  our  social  state.  They 
arc  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  family.  They  are  builders  and 
strengtheners  of  the  Republic,  perpetually  reinaugurating  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  apostles  for  the  Church.  They  are  fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth  of  Him  who  is  Father  of  all  families.  King  over 
all  empires,  Head  of  the  Church.  If  I  heartily  congratulate  them 
on  such  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  honor,  will  it  be  deemed  a 
presumption  that  I  have  urged  them  to  be  disinterested  in  that  friend- 
ship, wise  master-builders,  faithful  apostles  ? 


Vn.  ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TENDENCIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

BY     DEiriSOir     OLMSTED,     LL.D.f 
rrofaMnr  of  Mfttanl  PhUncophy  and  Aatxtmomy  In  TtU  CM1«C«« 


Before  commencing  the  reading  of  his  paper,  the  Professor  remarked 
that  ii  was  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  meeting,  that  it  em- 
braced 80  full  a  representation  of  the  various  departments  of  education, 
comprising  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Professors,  State  Su- 
perintendents of  Schools,  Principals  of  Normal  Schools,  Preceptors  of 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  teachers  of  every  description.  The 
sight  impressed  him  most  agreeably,  as  showing  the  unity  of  the  cause  of 
education,  into  however  many  fields  its  laborers  may  be  distributed,  and 
exhibiting  the  ties  by  which  all  were  bound  together  into  one  fraternal 
band.  In  the  brief  essay  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  present  occasion^ 
his  intention  was  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  colleges,  yet  he  had  never  ceased 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  Indeed,  some  of 
his  friends  present  knew,  that  the  common  schools  were  his  first  love ; 
that  the  idea  of  normal  schools  occurred  to  him  in  early  youth,  and  was 
publicly  urged  by  him  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  at  Yale  College, 
on  taking  his  Master's  degree  in  1816 — sooner,  it  was  believed,  than  it 
had  occurred  to  any  other  person  in  the  country ;  and  could  he  have  met 
^th  adequate  support  for  carrying  out  his  views,  he  would  have  enthu- 
siastically devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  this  grand  object.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows :] 

It  has  been  but  too  common  in  our  country  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  being  aristocratic  institutions, 
designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  The  same  charges 
have  sometimes  been  brought  against  Science  itself,  as  tending  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  invidious  distinctions  among  men,  giving  to 
the  few  undue  ascendency  over  the  many.  Under  this  idea,  legis- 
latures have  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  all  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  education  to  the  common  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  but  only  for  the  wealthy  and  privileged  classes 
of  society.  Demagogues,  also,  have  found  a  fruitfid  theme  in  de- 
claiming against  colleges  and  universities,  as  institutions  intended 
chiefly  for  rich  men's  sons,  and  therefore  they  have  claimed  to  be 
ihe  firiends  of  the  people  by  espousing,  exclusively,  the  cause  of  the 
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oommou  schools,  and  preventing,  as  iar  as  lay  in  their  power,  any 
of  the  State  funds  being  applied  to  sustain  the  higher  institutions  of  * 
learning. 

My  object,  in  the  present  essay,  is  to  prove  that  science,  in  its 
very  nature,  tends  to  promote  political  equality ;  to  elevate  the  masses; 
to  break  down  the  spirit  of  aristocracy ;  and  to  abolish  all  those  arti- 
ficial distinctions  in  society  which  depend  on  differences  of  dress, 
equipage,  style  of  living,  and  manners  ;  to  raise  the  industrial  classes 
to  a  level  with  the  professional ;  and  to  bring  the  country,  in  social  rank 
and  respectability,  to  a  level  with  the  city.  In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
1  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  such  is  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  of 
science,  first,  in  its  inventions,  and  secondly,  in  its  institutions. 

I.  The  Inventions  of  Science  tend  to  elevate  the  masses,  and  io 
produce  social  equality. 

Such,  I  aver,  has  been  the  actual  effect  of  the  changes  which  the 
inventions  of  science  have  brought  about  in  our  own  country  within 
the  last  lifty  years — a  period  distinctly  within  my  own  recollection. 
These  changes  have  been  chiefly  effected  in  the  following  ways : 
first,  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  locomotion ;  secondly,  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
newspapers  ;  thirdly,  by  an  extraordinary  multiplication  and  cheapen- 
ing of  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.  Let  us  review  each 
of  these  particulars  separately,  and  then  consider  how  far  they  are 
duo  to  the  labors  of  science. 

We  will  first  look  at  the  effects  of  steamboats  and  railroads  in 
producing  social  equality.  My  remarks  will  be  understood  to  refer 
chiefly  to  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Connecticut — a  district  to  which 
my  field  of  observation  has  been  for  the  most  part  limited.  Before 
the  introduction  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  there  w^as  a  great  dis- 
tinction maintained  between  the  professional  and  the  industrial 
classes,  and  between  men  of  wealth  and  what  were  called  the  com- 
mon people,  in  their  respective  modes  of  traveling.  Men  of  wealth 
kept  their  carriages  with  their  drivers.  In  these  their  families  took 
their  rides  about  the  town,  anil  in  these  they  made  their  journeys 
abroad.  Meanwhile  the  laboring  classes,  such  as  farmers  or  me- 
chanics, jogged  along  in  plain,  unornamcnted,  rattling  wagons,  or 
rode  on  horseback.  The  gcntlomon  in  coaches  were  looked  up  to 
as  a  superior  class  of  people,  with  whom  those  in  wagons  or  on 
horseback  could  not  presume  to  claim  any  acquaintance,  or  to  have 
any  except  the  most  formal  intercourse ;  and  those  in  coaches 
claimed  the  privileges  of  caste,  and  expected  a  deference  from  the 
other  party,  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  their  equipages,  or  if 
they  spoke  to  them  at  all,  considered  it  an  act  of  great  condescension 
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Merchants,  when  on  errands  of  business,  generally  rode  in  the  public 
stages ;  but  this  mode  of  traveling  was  too  expensive  for  the  fanners 
and  mechanics,  and  was  little  used  by  them.     Indeed,  people  of 
these  classes  seldom  had  occasion  to  go  so  far  from  home  as  to  re- 
quire the  accommodation  of  the  public  stages  ;  and  since  they  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  educated,  and  professional,  and  wealthy 
classes,  in  the  daily  relations  of  life  at  home,  and  still  less  abroad, 
the  two  classes  of  society  recognized  as  the  upper  and  lower  classes, 
had  as  little  intercourse  with  each  other  as  though  they  had  been 
separated  by  the  odious  distinctions  of  caste.     Merchants,  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  cities,  acquired  somewhat  of  the  manners  of  the 
city,  and  adopted  a  style  of  building,  furniture,  and  dress,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  as  much  as  the 
professional  were  distinguished  from  the  industrial  classes.     The 
term  "  countrified"  was  an  epithet  of  reproach  liberally  applied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  even  of  the  smaller  cities,  to  the  country 
people,  who,  again,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  genteel 
society,  and  of  the  rusticity  of  their  clothing,  felt  abashed  when  they 
came  into  the  presence  or  entered  the  houses  of  the  city-bred  people. 
It  was  my  fortune  (I  do  not  say  mis-(ort\ine)  to  be  country-bred,  and 
I  well  remember  my  visit,  when  a  boy,  to  the  neighboring  city, 
mounted  on  a  nag  whose  mane  and  tail  were  not  trimmed  after  the 
city  fashion,  a  pack  of  boys  following  me,  throwing  missiles,  and 
hallooing  "  Country !" 

If  we  now  enter  the  saloon  of  a  steamboat  where  the  passengers, 
male  and  female,  are  assembled  in  great  numbers,  we  shall  probably 
be  in  the  midst  of  people  of  many  different  situations  in  life,  varying 
widely  in  education  and  fortune,  some  city-bred  and  some  country- 
bred,  representing  many  different  professions — the  learned  and  the 
industrial — mechanics,  farmers,  lawyers,  merchants,  clergymen, 
physicians,  judges,  statesmen,  teachers,  with  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  each  and  every  class.  Yet  the  people  who  compose  this 
promiscuous  assemblage  will  differ  so  little  in  general  appearance 
and  manners,  that  we  shall  feel  puzzled  to  assign  the  peculiar  voca- 
tion of  any,  much  less  to  determine  which  belong  to  tlie  higher  and 
which  to  the  lower  class  in  society.  In  fact,  this  anti-republican 
distinction  is  nearly  obliterated  in  our  State,  and  the  separation  is 
not  now  into  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  but  into  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious,  the  industrious  and  the  indolent,  the  temperate  and  the 
intemperate. 

If  we  enter  a  railroad  car,  we  may  again  meet  with  people  of 
many  different  vocations,  but  we  recognize  no  appearance  of  caste. 
All  mingle  together  i^n  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity.    The  intimate 
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contact  into  which  people  of  different  professions  are  brought  in  the 
rail  cars  is  working  most  salutary  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  society  toward  each  other.     The  scholar  takes  his 
seat,  unconsciouslj ,  by  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic ;  they  enter  into 
free  conversation,  first  upon   topics   of  common   interest,  as   t]^e 
w«iathor  or  the  n<;ws  of  the  day,  but  afterward  on  subjects  appropri* 
ate  to  each.     The  scholar  learns  of  the  farmer  and  the  farmer  of 
the  scholar,  and  each  makes  a  grand  discovery — the  scholar,  that 
the  farmer  is  not  half  so  ignorant  as  he  had  supposed,  and  the 
farmer,  that  the  scholar  is  not  half  so  proud  as  he  thought  he  was. 
Mutual  respect  is  the  consequence,  and  the  desire  of  a  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  between  people  of  difl'erent  professions   is  in- 
creasing, to  the  mutual  benefit  and  respect  of  both  parties.     By  the 
facility  with  which  visits  are  now  paid  to  the  large  cities,  the  people 
of  the  country  resort  to  the  cities  much  more  than  formerly.     By 
this  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  refined  society,  the  character- 
istics of  provincialism  are  fast  wearing  away.     The  countryman  is 
no  longer  detected  by  the  coarse  texture  or  rustic  fashion  of  his 
coat,  or  the  uncouthness  of  his  manners,  or  the  peculiarities  of  his 
dialect  and   pronunciation.     The   refinements   of  taste,   also,   are 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  interior.     Handsome  houses,  genteel  fur- 
niture, and  refhied  habits  of  living,  have  made  wonderful  progress  in 
the  interior  of  our  State  within  a  few  years.     There  is  scarcely  a 
village  in  Connecticut  where  we  may  not  find  families  living  as  gen- 
teelly as  the  better  class  of  families  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York 
fifty  years  ago. 

Not  only  has  there  been  great  progress  all  over  the  country  withm 
the  period  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  in  a  taste  for  the  embellish- 
ments of  art  and  the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  but  the  steamboats 
and  railroads  have  themselves  furnished  the  means  of  gratifying  that 
taste.  They  have  enriched  the  country  by  greatly  enhancing  the 
value  of  its  productions,  both  mechanical  and  agricultural.  How 
have  they  opened  to  this  generation  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  filled  all  New  England  with  thriving  manu- 
factories ! 

We  will  next  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  general  and  rapid  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence among  the  industrial  classes.  Within  my  recollection  the 
progress  of  a  piece  of  foreign  news,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Connecticut,  was  something  like  the  following :  The  New 
York  papers  containing  it  traveled  slowly  in  the  stages,  stopping 
over-night,  until  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  it  reached  Hart- 
ford.    Then  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  was  republished  in  one  of 
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the  weekly  papers,  of  which  there  were  two,  but  none  were  issued 
oflener  than  once  a  week.  A  post-rider,  on  horseback,  distributed 
this  paper  among  the  country  people,  several  farmers  in  one  neigh- 
borhood frequently  making  a  single  paper  a  joint  stock  concern. 
From  two  to  four  weeks  generally  elapsed  before  an  article  of  news 
reached  the  heart  of  New  England,  after  it  was  first  known  in  New 
York  or  Boston ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
no  newspaper,  and  hardly  received  the  tidings  in  any  way,  except 
by  an  indefinite  rumor.  Steamboats  first  gave  an  increased  speed 
and  range  to  newspapers,  and  at  a  later  day  railroads  have  so  aug- 
mented both,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  New  England  where 
the  New  York  morning  papers  are  not  read  before  night  on  the  same 
day.  Moreover,  with  the  means  of  indulgence,  the  appetite  for  news 
has  been  wonderfully  excited,  so  that  a  daily  newspaper  from  New 
York  or  Boston,  or  issued  in  the  town,  has  become  to  almost  every 
man  in  New  England  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  country  people  are  no  longer  looked  down  upon 
by  the  people  of  the  large  cities  as  "  behind  the  times ;"  as  knowing 
nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  since  a  few  hours  only  in- 
tervene between  the  merchant  on  change  and  the  farmer  at  the 
plow,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  New  England.  The  efifect  thus  begun 
by  steamboats,  and  continued  by  railroads,  in  elevating  the  country 
to  an  equality,  in  social  condition,  with  the  city,  the  tdegraph  has 
completed.  In  no  important  piece  of  intelligence  is  the  country — 
east,  west,  north,  or  south — ^more  than  a  few  hours,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  behind  the  metropolis.  In  no  respect  is  the 
equality  of  the  country  and  the  city,  produced  by  the  inventions  of 
science,  more  conspicuous  than  in  this.  In  places  where  but  thirty 
years  ago  the  untamed  savage  or  the  wild  beast  roamed,  in  the  re- 
mote districts  of  the  West,  the  arrival  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  at  New 
York,  or  the  results  of  the  morning  stock-board  are  matters  of  fa- 
miliar conversation  within  two  or  three  hours  after  they  are  first 
known  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

We  will  take  but  one  example  more  to  illustrate  the  great  change 
in  the  social  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  American  people,  which 
the  last  half  century  has  produced,  and  that  respects  the  efifects  of 
science  in  rendering  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life  accessi- 
ble to  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
observer,  that  we  of  the  present  generation  feed  on  better  fare  than 
our  fathers  did,  wear  vastly  finer  and  better  clothing,  live  in  far 
better  houses,  and  enjoy  infinitely  more  of  the  comforts  and  even 
the  luxuries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  embellishments  of  taste 
(which  formerly  were  exclusively  within  the  reach  of  the  rich  and 
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great),  and  with  all  this  we  do  not  labor  half  so  hard  as  our  fathers 
labored. 

The  facts  which  have  been  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
siminthitig  has,  wifhin  the  last  half  century,  greatly  elevated  the 
privih'jucs  and  enjoyments  of  the  masses  of  our  countrymen,  and  pro- 
iJuced  a  fur  groattT  equality  in  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring, 
ii)  roinparison  with  the  wealthy  classes,  and  vastly  augmented  the 
mUillicrrnce  and  respectability  of  the  country,  in  comparison  with  the 
I'ity.  Now,  the  only  qucstii)n  we  have  to  examine  is,  has  science 
(lt>no  i!  ?  I  do  not  suv  that  science  would  have  done  it,  to  the  same 
fxteiit,  except  in  a  free  country,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government ;  but  in  our  country  I  do  say  that  these  happy  changes 
have  been  the  true  and  lejiitimate  results  of  science. 

We  liavo  seen  that  the  changes  described  have  been  the  im- 
mediate results  of  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, and  improvements  in  manufactures,  by  means  of  labor-saving 
machines,  and  the  introduction  of  various  chemical  arts.  But  how 
can)e  society  in  possession  t)f  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  loco- 
motives, and  telegraphs  ?  Who  have  chiefly  been  the  inventors  of 
the  labor-saving  processes  which  have  secured  such  cheapness  to 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  of  moderate  fortune,  whereas  before,  those  who  wore 
tine  linen  were  onlv  tJie  rich  and  the  noble  ?  Who  invented  the 
steam-engine  itself?  Watt,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  science.  Who 
applied  it  to  steamboats  ?  Robert  Fulton,  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  science  of  nu^chanics.  Who  applied  it  to  railroads  ?  The 
scientific  engineers  of  England.  Who  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph, by  which  the  country  is  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  city  ? 
It  was  Morse,  a  son  (»f  Yale.  Who  invented  the  cotton-gin,  by 
means  of  which,  not  only  have  the  cotton  planters  been  enriched, 
but  every  one  who  wears  a  cotton  garment  derives  benefit  from  the 
invention,  in  the  cheapness  of  the  article  I  It  was  Eli  Whitney, 
another  son  of  Vale.  Who  have  substituted  the  modern  art  of 
hleachhig — the  work  of  a  day — for  the  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive 
methods  formerly  practiced,  and  liave  thus  cheapened  clothing,  and 
helpt-d  to  reduce  the  price  t»f  line  fabrics,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  everviiodv,  and  have  contributed  ffreatlv  to  reduce  the 
price  of  writing  and  printing  paper,  and  thus  to  promote  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  books  and  newspapers  ?  This  immense 
improvement  in  the  art  of  bleaching  was  a  present  which  Chemistry 
made  to  t))e  arts.  Mineralogy  and  Geology  also  have  contributed 
their  share,  by  laying  open  new  beds  of  coal,  for  feeding  the  fires  by 

which  the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive  are  impelled ;  and  Chemistry 
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and  Natural  Philosophy  unite  their  powers  in  investigating  the  laws 
of  heat,  and  in  contriving  apparatus  to  render  its  applications  most 
effective  and  economical. 

Some  will  acknowledge  that  a  few  men  of  science,  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind,  have  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses  by  their 
useful  inventions,  while  they  can  not  see  how  men  who  are  pursuing 
science  in  the  abstract,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, are  doing  any  thing  for  the  general  good.  But  if  we  go  back 
one  step  beyond  the  inventors  themselves,  we  come  to  the  originsd 
investigators  of  the  principles  from  which  their  inventions  sprang. 
In  the  steam-engine  we  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Watt  to  Dr.  Black,  the 
chemist,  who  investigated  the  laws  of  steam,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  it  could  never  have  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
mechanical  force.  In  the  telegraph,  we  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Morse 
to  Franklin  and  others,  who  discovered  the  properties  and  laws  of 
electricity.  If  we  admit  that  Hadley,  a  philosopher,  presented  the 
sailor  with  his  quadrant,  we  must  not  forget  that  back  of  Hadley  was 
another  philosopher  of  the  closet,  who  developed  the  optical  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  quadrant  depends.  If  it  is  granted  that  he 
who  calculated  the  nautical  tables,  by  which  the  mariner  finds  his 
place  on  the  ocean,  is  a  practical  man,  it  must  be  granted  also  that 
the  mathematician  is  a  practical  man,  who  furnished  the  calculator 
with  his  rules,  and  still  more  the  astronomer,  who  determined  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon  which  the  tables  are  founded, 
and,  most  of  all,  Newton  and  Laplace,  who  discovered  and  developed 
the  great  principle  of  gravitation,  that  enabled  the  astronomer  to  fix 
so  accurately  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  science,  in 
its  very  nature  and  in  all  its  forms,  whether  cultivated  by  the  recluse 
philosopher  in  his  laboratory,  or  applied  immediately  to  the  wants  of 
society,  in  the  form  of  useful  inventions,  tends  to  equalize  the  gifts 
of  Heaven,  and  to  produce  social  equality  among  men. 

2.  The  Institutions,  710  less  than  the  Inventions  of  Science, 
tend  to  elevate  the  masses  and  to  produce  social  equality.  • 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  universities  of  Europe, 
under  absolute  governments,  or  amid  powerful  aristocracies,  confer 
peculiar  privileges  on  the  sons  of  the  nobility ;  but  in  the  United 
States  we  neither  know  nor  acknowledge  any  such  order,  and  no- 
where in  our  country  are  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune  less 
thought  of  than  in  our  colleges.  In  what  I  say  on  this  subject,  I 
shall,  indeed,  have  more  particular  reference  to  Yale  College,  where 
I  have  had  full  opportunity  for  observation  for  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years ;  but,  no  doubt,  most  of  my  remarks  will  be  applicable 
alike  to  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
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In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  our  older  American  colleges  are 
charitable  institutions,  founded  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of 
the  pious  and  benevolent ;  and  if  among  them  there  have  been  some 
men  of  wealth  who,  either  during  their  lives  or  at  their  death,  have 
given  largely  to  such  institutions  out  of  their  treasures,  yet  they  have 
always,  it  is  believed,  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  least 
desired  to  promote  colleges  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  rich  men's 
sons.  The  cause  of  useful  knowledge,  the  general  elevation  of 
society,  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — ^these  are  the 
motives  which  have  generally,  if  not  always,  influenced  those  who 
have  endowed  colleges. 

In  the  second  place,  the  terms  on  which  our  colleges  offer  an  edu- 
cation are  iixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  in  order  that  men  of 
small  means  may  have  the  opportunity  of  educating  their  sons.  At 
Yale  College,  the  rate  of  tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
is  paid  in  academics  and  private  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  from 
this  low  rate  there  are  numerous  instances,  in  cases  of  pressing 
indigence,  where  a  part  or  the  whole  price  of  tuition  is  abated. 
Moreover,  there  are  funds  held  in  reserve  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  poor  men  s  sous,  of  fair  promise,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  for  the  same  great  object,  namely,  that  the 
college  may  have  the  power  of  aiding  by  its  funds  indigent  young 
men,  that  the  salaries  of  its  officers  are  fixed  at  a  rate  adequate  only 
to  a  bare  support,  and  often,  indeed,  below  what  is  required  for  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  moderate  scale  of  respectability.  If  there 
is  any  one  point  where,  at  present,  the  colleges  of  New  England  are 
more  especially  emulous  of  each  other,  than  on  any  other  point,  it  is 
in  allbrding  the  greatest  encouragement  to  indigent  young  men.  We 
have  opened  to  such  candidates  so  many  opportunities  for  helping 
themselves,  and  released  them  from  paying  the  college  bills  to  such 
an  extent,  that  every  year  examples*  are  afTorded  of  students  who 
have  passed  through  college,  and  fully  shared  in  its  advantages, 
without  anv  resources  bevond  their  own  earninjis. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  rich  men's  sons,  as  a  class,  that  enjoy 
dt  our  collosres  tbe  createst  measure  of  respectability,  but  it  is  the 
sons  of  farmers,  mechanics,  clerjn'men.  and  other  men  of  moderate 
means  :  and,  in  fact,  frequently  among  the  most  respected  are  those 
who.  in  order  to  pay  their  expenses,  do  every  sort  of  work  which 
they  can  obtain,  such  as  ringins  the  bell,  sawini:  wood,  and  taking 

•  The>o.  bowevor.  arc  to  bo  eonsi-.lercd  .*is  remarkable  example*  of  talent? 
unite!  v-th  cntorpr-jio :  to  be  verv  destitute  is.  in  mc>st  cases,  a  great  embar- 
rassment an.l  afBiction  to  tbe  student.  anA  sometimes  curiously  impairs  hi< 
si'hoiar*h:r 
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care  of  the  public  rooms.  Nor,  in  the  distribution  of  college  honors 
and  distinctions,  is  the  question  ever  raised  whether  the  candidate 
is  country-bred  or  city-bred ;  whether  he  is  the  son  of  a  rich  man  or 
a  poor  man ;  whether  his  father  is'  a  high  officer  of  state  or  in  a 
menial  condition.  And  since  the  sons  of  the  industrial  classes  are 
usually  brought  up  to  greater  habits  of  industry,  and  with  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  time,  the  students  of  those  classes  do  in 
fact  share  more  largely  in  the  college  honors  and  distinctions,  and 
enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  consideration  than  the  sons  of  the  rich  and 
great.  I  venture  to  repeat,  that  nowhere  on  earth  are  men  estimated 
more  exactly  according  to  their  true  merit,  independently  of  all  con- 
siderations of  family  or  fortune,  than  at  Yale  College. 

But,  in  fact,  our  colleges  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  made  up 
of  rich  men's  sons.  Without  pretending  to  be  very  accurate,  I 
would,  for  a  general  idea,  distribute  the  students  of  Yale  College 
into  the  four  following  groups :  The  first  quarter  may  consist  of  the 
sons  of  the  decidedly  rich,  although  this  I  believe  to  be  much  above 
their  true  proportion.  The  second  quarter  may  be  allotted  to 
the  better  half  of  the  middling  class,  who,  although  not  accounted 
rich,  are  able  without  inconvenience  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
sons'  education.  The  third  quarter  may  be  assigned  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  middling  class,  sons  of  substantial  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics, who,  nevertheless,  find  themselves  somewhat  straitened  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  sons  at  college.  The  fourth  class  may  be 
composed  of  such  as  are  decidedly  indigent,  who  work  their  way 
through  college  by  a  severe  economy  united  with  various  self-deny- 
fag  expedients  for  defraying  their  expenses,  and,  in  many  cases, 
come  to  the  end  of  the  race  with  a  considerable  debt  upon  their 
shoulders.  Foreign  universities  may  abound  with  sons  of  the 
nobility,  but  to  represent  our  American  colleges  as  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  rich  is  false  in  fact. 

In  the  fourth  place,  if  we  now  follow  the  men  educated  at  our  col- 
leges into  life,  and  view  them  on  the  great  field  of  action,  it  will  not 
appear  that  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  particularly  prominent  above  the 
sons  of  the  poor.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  class,  they 
make  a  less  figure  than  either  of  the  other  quarters  into  which  we 
supposed  the  whole  to  be  distributed.  If,  by  the  aid  of  the  triennial 
catalogues  of  our  colleges,  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  who  among 
i^uccessive  college  classes  have  become  most  eminent,  I  think  thoy 
will  prove  to  be  those  who  have  come  from  the  industrial  professions, 
or  from  families  who  are  alike  removed  from  great  wealth  and  ex- 
cessive indigence^  although  there  are  occasionally  striking  exceptions 
in  both  extremes.     Or  if,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  this  com- 
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parison  by  so  imperfect  a  guide  as  the  triennial  catalogues,  we  look 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  society  itself,  and  see  who  are  actually  oc- 
cupying the  posts  of  usefulness  and  have  attained  the  highest  stations 
of  eminence  in  church  and  state,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  two  facts  : 
First,  that  the  men  who  are  at  this  moment  exercising  the  greatest 
influence  in  society,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  on  the  bench  of  justice,  in  the  State  governments, 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  instructors  of  youth,  are,  in  great  pro- 
portion, such  as  have  been  trained  at  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  have,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  , 
ascended  from  the  classes  of  society  which  lie  below  the  wealthy 
class.  What  has  made  them  what  they  are  ?  What  has  taken  them 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  given  them  such 
ascendency  in  the  Republic?  What  but  these  very  colleges  and 
universities,  which  are  denounced  by  demagogues  and  neglected  by 
legislatures,  as  institutions  which  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich,  while  the  common  schools  only  are  deemed  worthy  of 
legislative  patronage,  as  institutions  which  confer  their  benefits  on 
the  people  at  large— on  the  many  in  contradistinction  to  the  few. 

Nothing,  again,  is  more  unjust  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, than  to  represent  them  as  the  enemies  of  popular  instruction. 
Their  sons,  whenever  they  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  are  almost 
always  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  popular  education,  and  labor 
most  assiduously  in  behalf  of  the  common  schools  ;  and  the  colleges 
themselves  have  the  highest  interest  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
popular  education,  for  it  is  from  the  more  intelligent  portions  of  the 
community  that  they  derive  both  their  funds  and  their  pupils. 

1  will  only  add,  that  I  look  upon  all  the  institutions  of  learning — 
the  common-school,  the  academy,  the  normal  school,  and  the  uni- 
versity— as  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other  like  the  grand  powers 
of  nature,  and  ail  as  deserving  of  the  highest  possible  aid  from  every 
enlightened  government. 


VUI.    DEBATING,  A  MEANS  OP  EDUCATIONAL  DI8C1PLINS.* 

BY     JAMES     N.     MoEI<I<I60TT,     ];«]:«. D., 

Haw  York  dtj. 


"  Aristippus,"  says  an  ancient  writer, "  being  asked  what  bo3r8 
ought  to  learn,  said :  '  What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use  when  they 
become  menJ* " 

If  this  famous  answer  of  the  old  Greek,  which  by  some  is  so 
liberally  interpreted  as  to  embrace  almost  every  kind  and  degree  of 
culture,  by  others  so  exceedingly  limited  in  it»  application  as  to 
exclude  whatever  falls  without  the  circle  of  the  most  vulgar  utility, 
be  founded  in  wisdom, — if,  in  other  words,  the  education  of  youth 
should  be  at  all  governed  by  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  practical 
life  in  after  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  debating,  properly 
managed,  might  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  educational  agencies. 
Hence  what  are  called  debating  associations  have,  in  oiur  view,  a 
peculiar  interest.  Capabilities  they  certainly  have  in  the  cause  of 
education,  which,  though  undeniably  great  and  easy  of  develop- 
ment, are  rarely  realized,  because  rarely  brought  into  full  and  effi- 
cient exercise. 

This,  at  first,  may  seem  an  extravagant  statement ;  for,  after 
excepting  every  case  that  ought  to  be  excepted,  the  history  of 
societies  established  for  this  purpose  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
little  beyond  a  record  of  desultory  doings,  devoid  of  serious  or  ele- 
vated purpose,  unsupported  by  proper  preparation,  without  intelligent 
regard  to  parliamentary  usage, — in  short,  without  any  aim,  study, 
process,  or  result  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  pastime. 
With  such  associations,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  we  connect  the 
idea  of  amusement— often  that  of  dissipation,  rather  than  that  of 
mental  improvement.  We  are  hardly  able  to  conceive  of  them  as 
regular,  reliable  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  Hence  we  find,  or 
seem  to  find,  for  them  no  fixed  position  in  our  oVdinary  routine  of 
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scholastic  training.  They  do,  indeed,  spring  ui^spontaneoiiBly,  as 
it  were,  and  cling  around  our  higher  institutions  of  learning;  but 
even  there  they  exist  as  things  incidental,  forming  no  essential  part 
of  the  main  design, — encouraged,  it  may  be,  but  not  enjoined, — 
guarded,  rather  than  governed,  by  those  in  authority.  . 

In  such  connection,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  debating  socie- 
ties should  become  a  source  of  solicitude,— often  even  a  gnevous 
annoyance  to  tutors,  professors,  and  others  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  students.  Just  at  the  age  when  passion  is  in  perilous  con- 
flict with  principle  ;  just  in  the  circumstances,  where  opportunity 
readily  seconds  desire,  is  it  wonderful  that  youths,  forming  inde- 
pendent organizations,  owning  no  allegiance,  as  such,  to  the  college 
or  academy  with  which  they  happen  to  be  connected,  should  some- 
times be  guilty  of  excesses  which  older,  and  what  ought  to  be  wiser 
heads,  are  daily  practicing  under  the  influence  of  even  less  tempta- 
tion ?  These  societies,  it  is  alleged,  furnish  a  plea  for  late  hours. 
They  divert  students  from  their  regular  studies.  They  make  young 
men  captious,  conceited,  and  opinionated.  They  often  lead  people 
into  the  habit  of  arguing  against  their  own  convictions  ;  and,  finally, 
if  nothing  worse,  they  do,  at  least,  absorb,  without  furnishing  any 
proper  equivalent,  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  time. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  these  and  all  similar  objections  is 
that  which  ought  to  occur  to  every  thinking  mind,  namely,  that 
arguing  against  a  thing  from  the  mere  abuse  of  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory logic.  Such  argumentation,  if  allowed  to  have  weight,  would 
soon  destroy  our  confidence  in  almost  every  thing.  The  exclusive 
study  of  mathematical  science  is  said  to  generate  a  skeptical  spirit. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  banish  mathematics  from  the  college  curricu- 
lum ?  Many  pages  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  polluted  with  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which,  though  they  give  indication  of  the  moral  tastes  and 
principles  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  subserve  important  historical 
purposes,  are,  nevertheless,  but  too  well  calculated,  in  themselves, 
to  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  over  the  minds  of  youth.  Shall 
yfe,  therefore,  handle  none  but  cditiones  erpurgattPy  or,  more  sweep- 
ing still,  join  in  the  clamor  for  the  total  expulsion  of  classical 
studies  ?  Colleges  necessarily  withdraw  from  home,  and,  conse- 
quently, from  all  the  saving  influences  of  home,  large  numbers  of 
young  men  who,  being,  in  a  measure,  unavoidably  left  to  themselves, 
are  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  best  regulations  and  the  most  watchful 
supervision,  betrayed  into  practices  sadly  offensive  to  good  taste,  if 
not  utterly  destructive  of  good  morals.  Shall  we,  therefore,  declaim 
against  all  collegiate  establishments,  and  absurdly  hope,  by  theii 
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extinction,  to  extinguish  evils  that  belong  not  exclusively  to  the  con- 
dition of  students  in  a  college,  but  rather  to  the  condition  of  ' 
humanity  at  large  ?  Lawyers,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position, 
are  under  constant  and  almost  irresistible  temptation  ''  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason ;"  and  oflen  poor  human  nature,  in  the 
person  of  a  lawyer,  is  found  shamefully  dealing  in  the  arts  of 
sophistry,  and  thereby  disgracing  one  of  the  noblest  of  professions. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  cry  out  against  the  study  of  law,  and  leave  the 
advocacy  of  our  legal  rights  to  the  tender  mercies  of  chance  ? 

The  truth  is  that  debating  societies,  or  debating  classes,  composed 
of  students  belonging  to  a  college,  are,  like  many  other  good  things, 
both  in  and  out  of  college,  very  liable  to  abuse.  But  cutting  off  Uie 
abuses  by  crushing  the  societies,  seems  like  curing  diseases  by 
killing  the  patients.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  they  could 
be  crushed  entirely,  even  though  it  were  admitted  that  they  ought  to 
be.  The  demand  for  them  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  very  nature ^of 
our  inental  constitution.  We  all  naturally  love  debate.  Whether  it* 
be  desire  of  truth,  desire  of  victory,  or  mere  love  of  contest, — what- 
ever the  motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  under  which  we  act, 
certain  it  is  that  we  all  eagerly  engage,  or  readily  give  ear  to  others 
engaged,  in  controversial  encounters. 

Accordingly,  almost  every  age  and  every  country,  blessed  with 
any  tincture  of  literary  culture  or  philosophical  spirit,  has  had  its 
debating  societies, — has  had,  we  mean,  its  meetings  or  confer- 
ences, under  some  name  or  other,  for  the  free  and  frequent  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  common  interest.  Oral  discussions  were  among 
the  earliest  and  most  effective  means  of  eliciting  truth  and  diffusing 
knowledge.  In  all  the  schools  of  all  the  various  philosophical  sects 
of  classical  antiquity,  open  disputation  was  the  favorite  method  of 
testing  the  soundness  of  theory,  and  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
disguises  of  error.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  deplorable 
excesses,  it  became  prevalent  in  later  ages,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  no  reader,  perhaps,  requires  to  be  informed.  What  multi- 
tudes of  clubs,  societies,  and  associations,  under  every  possible 
appellation,  have  sprung  into  existence,  in  recent  times,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  general  discussion,  all  the  world  knows  ;  for  all 
the  world  knows  what  mighty  changes  and  commotions,  social,  civil, 
and  religious,  have  grown  out  of  those  apparently  transient  conflicts 
of  opinion,  and  what  numbers  of  master  spirits  have  thence  derived 
the  first  real  consciousness  of  their  own  strength, — the  first  effective 
impulse  to  extraordinary  achievement. 

It  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  in  college  authorities,  to  attempt 
the  suppression  of  debating  societies.    It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to 
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look  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  diacouragement  or  disai^urobatioii. 
They  are  capable  of  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  education ;  anld 
not  only  splendid,  but  peculiar ;  a  sendee,  in  fact,  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  sufficient  substitute.  Their  appropriate 
sphere,  moreover,  seems  to  be  in  connection  with  collegiate  institii- 
tions.  There,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  the 
best  possible  results ;  for  there  they  amy  have  the  benefit  of  wiae 
and  constant  supervision. 

Hut  the  supervision  to  be  useful,  must  be  €Mtharitatwe.  It  most 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  abuse;  but  this  it  can  not  do 
efficiently,  if  its  power  is  known  to  extend  only  to  the  general  duty 
of  watching  and  warning.  If  the  theory  be  that  debating  societies, 
or  debating  classes  (for  here  names  are  indifferent),  are  perfectly 
independent  organizations, — that  they  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  sto- 
donts,  be  multiplied  indefinitely, — ^that,  in  them,  or  during  their 
exorcises,  presidents  and  professors,  tutors  and  students,  are  all  on 
a  level, — ^that  what,  during  a  recitation  in  the  morning,  would  cer- 
tainly incur  censure  or  expulsion,  would,  during  a  debate  in  the 
evening,  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  official  interference, — if,  in  fine, 
the  debating  societies  are  to  be  accounted,  as  it  were,  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  college,  and  subject  to  no  checks  or  limitations  not 
Bolf-im|)08ed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle,  if  these  organizap 
tious,  instead  of  being  always  a  means  of  discipline,  should  not  often 
become  a  means  of  sad  dissipation. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  or  duty  to  undertake 
to  settle  tlie  boundaries  within  which  the  liberties  of  debating  socie- 
ties, attached  to  colleges  or  other  scholastic  institutions,  should  be 
restrained .  We  claim  tio  sufficiency  for  such  a  task.  We  volonteer 
nothing,  in  this  way,  beyond  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  regular  means  of  educational  developmeat,  placed  under 
tile  same  s^-stematic  guidance,  and  made  subject  to  the  same  salu- 
tary rules  and  regulations.  Thus  managed,  beside  the  main  reanltB 
at  which  they  aim,  not  the  least  of  their  valuable  uses  would  be  thai 
of  furnishing,  from  time  to  time,  a  tolerably  £ur  index  of  menial 
isn^wth  and  discipline. 

Urn  the  topic  we  are  here  discussing,  namehr,  debatiiig  as  a 
means  of  educasi«>nal  discipline,  by  no  means  confines  us  to 
»^vie<ie«  onlv  as  ai^  fouud  within  the  prfcincts  oc  colie^iaie  es4 
It^ments.  There  ai^  thousands  of  societies  all  cfvr  iae 
far  Df moved  from  any  seat  of  learning,  and  ovuur  itinr  or^rn 
uc^h-  so  a  liitiaMe  a3xb::iou  on  the  part  ol  those  CMKK«:ft^  tkea  to 
exKxl.  or.  at  xc&sl.  «i>  ac^ujre  passable  ^^  m  pb^ihc  ncmaon. 
Tkey  opertfe  as  ^-boois  kt  moDnl  iBsanKtKm.  aM.  »:  snt^  may  be 
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faiify  counted  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  country ;  as  such, 
moreorer,  whether  otherwise  they  fulfill  our  expectations,  or  not,  they 
possess  that  indispensable  requisite  to  all  successful  teaching,  the 
power  of  awakening  and  sustaining  attention. 

Such  associations,  assuredly,  should  elicit  our  warmest  sympathies. 
Consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  men  who  have  either  wanted 
or  wasted  opportunities  of  early  and  regular  education,  who,  many 
of  them  at  least,  under  the  stimulus  of  noble  aspirations,  are  longing 
to  make  the  future  atone  for  the  past, — 

fatis  contraria  fata  rependens, 

who,  in  a  word,  are  anxious  to  be  something  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind  beyond  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  they 
deserve  encouragement,  because  their  impulse  is  worthy,  «nd  be- 
cause out  of  such  encouragement  may  come  forth,  in  time,  men  fitted 
to  adorn  and  to  benefit  the  race. 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  done  and  said  in  (hese  societies  which 
might  better  be  left  unsaid  and  undone ;  many  manifestations  of  ig- 
norance, friyolit)^,  and  conceit,  are  therein  vritnessed,  which  might 
well  recall  the  pertinent  prayer  of  Bums — 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  f 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  bhmder  free  ns, 
An'  foolish  notion ! 

and  yet,  with  all  their  faults  and  liabilities  to  fault,  they  ofifer  such 
means  and  motives  to  intellectual  development  as  can  not  fail,  when 
fairly  considered,  to  outweigh  all  objections  that  can  be  urged  against 
them.  This  is  our  firm  conviction.  Nay,  we  take  higher  ground  still. 
We  think  them  not  only  liable  to  no  insuperable  objection,  but  even 
capable  of  a  service,  in  the  cause  of  education,  scarcely  attainable 
in  any  other  way.  Many  considerations  induce  this  belief ;  of  which, 
however,  these  four  are  the  most  prominent : 

First,  4)ecause  they  are,  when  rightly  managed,  the  best  possible 
schools  of  logical  disputation. 

Secondly,  because  they  furnish  the  best  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice of  deliberative  oratory. 

Thirdly,  because  they  force  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  acquisition  of 
a  great  amount  and  variety  of  useful  knowledge. 

Fourthly,  because  they  lead  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  of  parliamentary  law. 

1.  The  first  of  these  several  reasons,  or  considerations,  is  founded, 
of  course,  upon  the  assumption,  that  logical  disputation  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  ranked  among  the  branches  essential  to  a  complete  education. 
This  may  not  be  readily  admitted,  because  it  may  be  easily  miscon- 
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ceived.  It  may  by  some,  for  instance,  be  thought  that  we  are  hare 
favoring,  if  not  openly  advocating,  that  kind  of  disputation  which  be- 
gets a  captious,  rather  than  a  critical  spirit,  and  which  ultimates  al- 
ways in  producing  ready  wranglers,  rather  thai  ripe  debaters.  This 
is  far  enough  from  being  our  intention.  The  thing  here  intended  is 
logical  disputation ;  that  is,  disputation  begun,  continued,  and  ended 
in  the  spirit  that  befits  the  sober  investigation  of  truth, — that  sort  of 
disputation  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outworking  of  the 
soul  in  the  earnest  search  after  knowledge, — which  courts  the  guid- 
ance of  enlightened  reason,  ignores  the  dominion  of  pride,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  diligently  seeks  the  real  which  Bver  underlies  and  ex- 
plains the  merely  phenomenal,  and  limits  its  efforts  only  by  the  dis- 
covery of  fundamental  principles,  or  by  finding  those  barriers  beyond 
which  human  intellect  is  forbidden  to 'penetrate.  This,  and  this 
only,  we  mean  by  logical  disputation ;  not  captious  caviling,  which 
is  an  abuse  of  reason ;  not  idle  logomachy,  which  is  an  abuse  of 
words ;  not  angry  altercation,  which  is  an  abuse  of  feeling ;  but  a 
free,  fair,  and  vigorous  exercise  of  those  rational , powers  whereby 
we  are  set  above  the  whole  brute  creation,  and  which,  being  capable 
of  indefinite  improvement,  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost. 

Thus  understood,  thus  directed  and  applied,  logical  disputation 
becomes  a  noble  art.  It  is  the  very  touchstone  of  truth, — the  safe- 
guard of  the  mind.  By  it  we  are  led  to  sift,  to  weigh,  to  compare, 
to  analyze.  By  it  we  are  taught  to  avoid  partial  views  and  hasty 
conclusions,  to  measure  with  others,  and,  under  the  force  of  active 
competition,  our  own  strength,  and  so  to  find  the  level  that  forbids 
an  overweening  confidence*.  By  it  we  are  guarded  equally  against 
the  snares  of  sophistry  and  the  assaults  of  dogmatism.  By  it,  in 
brief,  we  acquire  the  invaluable  habit  of  '*  proving  all  things,  and 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good." 

But  logical  disputation,  like  every  other  art,  derives  its  perfection 
from  culture.  It  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  science,  which^  however 
grossly  abused  in  former  times,  however  little  appreciated  in  our  own 
day,  deals  deeply  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  and  dis- 
closes the  nature  of  that  mental  process  according  to  which  aU 
reasoning  appears  to  be  conducted.  Yet,  happily,  no  one  has  need 
to  despair  of  attaining  skill  in  the  art  of  logical  disputation,  merely 
because  he  is  little  versed  in  the  abstrusities  of  logical  science. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  proficiency  in  practice  coupled  with 
(feficiency  of  theoretic  knowledge.  Men  reasoned,  and  often  reasoned 
well,  long  before  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Stagirite.  Not  the  least, 
indeed,  among  the  many,  many  proofs  of  beneficent  design  in  the 
all-wise  Maker  of  man,  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  He  has  made  su- 
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periority  in  art  possible  even  to  tho^e  who  have  no  claims  whatever 
to  profundity  in  science. 

We  shall  be  grievously  misunderstood,  however,  in  the  drift  of 
these  observations,  should  they  be  taken  by  any  one  as  an  argument 
against  the  study  of  Logic,  as  a  science.  We  are  far  from  regard- 
ing that  study  as  useless.  Yet  (to  use  the  words  of  another)  "  to 
explain  fully  the  utility  of  Logic  is  what  can  be  done  only  in  the 
course  of  an  explanation  of  the  system  itself.  If  it  were  inquired 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  appropriate  occupation  of  Man, 
as  man,  what  would  be  the  answer?  The  Statesmen  is  engaged 
with  political  affairs  ;  the  Soldier,  with  military;  the  Mathematician, 
with  the  properties  of  numbers  and  magnitudes  ;  t]}e  Merchant,  with 
commercial  concerns,  etc. ;  but  in  what  are  all  and  each  of  these 
employed  ? — employed,  I  mean,  as  men ;  for  there  are  many  modes 
of  exercise  of  the  faculties,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  which  are  in 
great  measure  common  to  us  with  the  lower  animals — evidently,  in 
Reasoning,  To  understand,  therefore,  the  theory  of  that  which  is 
the  appropriate  intellectual  occupation  of  Man  in  general,  and  to 
learn  to  do  that^toeZ^,  which  every  one  will  and  must  do,  whether 
well  or  ill,  may  surely  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.*^ 

Fully  concurring,  as  we  do,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  our  words 
of  encouragement  to  those  who,  because  they  are  wanting  in  the- 
oretic, are  ready  at  once  to  despair  of  all  worthy  success  in  practical 
Logic,  can  not  well  be  misconceived.  They  are  designed  to  favor 
neither  ignorance  nor  presumption.  He  that  aspires  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  accomplished  disputant,  if  not  utterly  destitute  of  M  natural 
qualifications,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  in  systematic  Logic  many  im- 
portant uses.  The  same  sagacity,  under  the  light  of  modem  pro- 
gress, will  save  him  from  that  unaccountable  delusion  which,  mis- 
taking the  means  for  the  end,  and  utterly  perverting  and  misapplying 
the  science,  produced,  in  the  middle  ages,  that  mischievous  race  of 
philosophic  trifiers,  whom  history  painfully  portrays  under  the  appel- 
lation of  scholastics  ;  men  whose  "  Logic,"  says  Enfield,  *<  was  rather 
the  art  of  sophistry  than  that  of  reasoning ;  for  it  was  applied  to 
subjects  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  employed  upon  prin- 
ciples which  were  not  ascertained.  Their  whole  business  being 
disputation,  they  sought  out  such  thorny  questions  as  were  likely  to 
afford  them  sufficient  exercise  for  their  ingenuity.  Their  whole  care 
was  to  conduct  themselves,  in  the  contest,  by  the  rules  of  art,  and 
{heir  whole  ambition  to  obtain  the  victory."    Against  such  Logic  as 

*  Whately. 
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this  we  have  every  thing  to  say ;  but  where  (^portmiity  is  affoided 
for  the  study  of  Logic,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  it  is 
certainly  great  folly  to  let  slip  the  chance  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  peculiar  resoiu-ces  ;  but  greater  folly  still,  where  the  oppor* 
tunity  happens  to  be  denied,  to  sink  down  under  the  weight  of  that 
deficiency,  and  so  relinqidsh  all  hope  of  useful  or  honorable  attaia- 
ment. 

If,  however,  it  be  conceded  that  logical  disputation  is  an  art  so  im- 
portant as  justly  to  claim  rank  among  the  essentials  of  a  finished 
education,  it  may  still  be  inquired  whether  debating  societies  are 
likely  to  furnish  the  best  possible  facilities  for  cultivating  it. 

Disputation,  to  be  useful,  must  be  orderly.  «Where  each  disputant 
is  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  course,  subject,  that  is,  to  such  re- 
straints only  as  an  ordinary  sense  of  propriety  may  impose,  eztraw- 
dinary,  indeed,  must  be  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  that  company, 
in  which  debate,  if  at  all  earnest,  is  not  likely  to  become  the  source 
of  strife  rather  than  the  channel  of  truth.  For  this  reason  we  have 
less  confidence  than  many  in  what  is  called  the  Socratic  method  of 
reasoning.  That  method  which  derives  its  name,  as  is  well  known, 
from  the  illustrious  person  who  adopted  it  in  his  philosophical  dis- 
cussions, and  which,  for  his  purpose,  was  an  admirable  instrument 
of  reason,  consists  in  propounding  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  are  made  by  the  adroitness  of  the  querist,  to  form  a  chain 
of  concessions,  whereby  an  opponent  is  bound  fast  to  some  unex- 
pected and  previously  resisted  conclusion. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  this  mode  of  discussion  that  it  is 
superior  to  all  others,  because  (among  other  things)  it  has  all  the 
ease  and  sprightliness  of  common  conversation, — because  it  quick- 
ens attention,  and  keeps  perpetually  alive  a  certain  necessary 
interest, — ^because  it  is  free  from  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
formal  debate, — last  of  all,  and  best  of  all,  because  it  leads  one  into 
correct  conclusions  by  merely  indicating  the  right  mode  of  exercising 
his  own  intellectual  faculties.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable 
force  in  these  suggestions.  Where,  especially,  you  have  a  wily, 
wordy  opponent  to  deal  with,— one  of  those  slippery  spirits,  to  find 
whose  real  position  is 

"  Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 
Ton  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect," — 

this  closely-cornering,  closely-clinching  process  of  question  and 
answer  is  a  most  excellent  contrivance. 

But,  afler  all,  good  as  it  is  for  particular  purposes,  pleasant  as  it 
seems,  when  regarded  in  the  distance,  this  method  appears  to  us  not 
a  little  objectionable,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  and  even  as  a  means 
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of  producing  conyiction.  If  you  would  convince  the  understanding, 
jTou  must  offer  no  violence  to  the  feelings.  But  how  could  you  more 
effectually  do  this  than  by  surprising  your  opponent  into  the  toils  of 
a  wily  logic  ?  In  so  doing,  you  do,  indeed,  gain  a  temporary 
triumph;  you  do,  indeed,  it  may  be,  silence  for  a  moment  the 
tongue  of  sophistry  or  conceit.  But  you  do  more  than  that ;  you 
generate  a  brood  of  antipathies ;  you  shut  up  the  avenues  of  truth  to 
the  soul  of  your  adversary,  and  make  him  (possibly  many  who  sym- 
pathize with  him)  reject  truth,  because  he  rejects  you  as  the 
medium  of  it. 

Even  in  the  most  judicious  hands,  this  method  is  liable  to  ultimate 
in  dissension.  The  dispute  between  Socrates  and  Protagoras, 
recorded  by  Plato,  is  a  case  in  point.  Socrates,  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  respectable  company,  was  plying  with  singular  felicity  his 
famous  process  of  interrogation.  He  had  already  gained  admission 
after  admission,  till,  at  length,  the  subtle  sophist  was  forced  into  a 
position  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
outset  of  the  discussion. 

Protagoras  sought  refuge  in  diffuseness.  Socrates  insisted  upon 
brevity.  The  former  became  impatient  of  what  he  thought  to  be 
improper  dictation  ;  the  latter,  professing  to  be  unable  to  follow  long 
speeches,  refused  to  proceed  unless  his  demand  should  be  complied 
with.  Then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Socrates  rose  abruptly 
to  depart. 

Hereupon  the  master  of  the  mansion,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion,  eagerly  seizes  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  finally,  prevails  upon  him  to  remain.  The  altercation, 
however,  proceeds.  Several  of  the  company  undertake  to  mediate. 
One  urges  the  distinguished  disputants  not  to  quarrel,  but  to  argue. 
Another,  who  is  called  "  Hippias,  the  Wise,"  afler  alluding  to  the 
disgrace  that  must  certainly  attach  to  au  angry  altercation  between 
such  persons,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  place,  offers  a  sug- 
gestion which,  whether  he  was  wise  in  other  respects  or  not,  indi- 
cates a  fair  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  an  unregulated  debate. 
"  Be  persuaded,"  said  he,  "  by  me  to  choose  a  moderator ,  president, 
or  prytanis,  who  will  oblige  you  to  keep  within  moderate  bounds  on 
either  side." 

It  is  substantially  this  advice  which  we  are  here  laboring  to 
impress.  Not  that  we  would  disparage  the  Socratic  method  as 
such.  That  method,  as  before  intimated,  has  its  appropriate  place 
and  its  appropriate  uses.  In  those  ancient  philosophical  conferences, 
for  example,  where  one  leading  mind  conducted,  as  it  were,  the 
reasonings  of  the  rest,  it  had  a  certain  fitness,  a  sort  of  class-room 
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brevity  and  directness,  which  belongs  rather  to  schools  under  tba 
authority  of  a  master  than  to  assemblies  of  equals  engaged  in  public 
and  formal  discussion.  It  was  good  at  Tusculum,  but  ill  suited  the 
Senate. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  entertained  by  some,  that  a  far  better 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  may  be  secured  from  conyeru^ 
tional  discussions,  in  which  the  method  of  Socrates  is  predominant, 
than  from  any  disputing  societies,  however  organized  or  managed,  is 
one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to  concur.  For  such 
young  men,  generally,  as  most  need  and  seek  this  kind  of  improve- 
ment, it  would,  we  are  assured,  work  unfortunately  in  many  ways. 
It  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  in  the  best  hands,  often  be 
fatal  to  that  freedom  from  angry  excitement  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  right  exercise  of  intellectual  force.  It  would,  in  some,  beget 
insuperable  timidity  and  aversion,  because  of  its  operating  like  a 
trap  to  the  understanding,  and  subjecting  one  to  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  convicting  himself.  In  others,  it  would  be  apt  to  create 
the  idle  and  pernicious  habit  of  dealing  (to  use  the  language  of 
fioyle)  in  "  those  dialectical  subtleties  which  are  wont  much  more 
to  declare  the  wit  of  him  that  uses  them,  than  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge or  remove  the  doubts  of  sober  lovers  of  truth."  In  others, 
again, — the  lookers  on — its  effect  would  be  not  unfrequently  to  breed 
a  love  of  the  process,  as  a  sort  of  literary  sport :  affording  pleasure 
for  the  same  reason,  and  of  much  the  same  nature,  as  that  which 
gives  zest  to  pugilistic  encounters. 

Very  different,  though  not  altogether  free  from  abuse,  as  we  know, 
is  the  practice  of  oral  discussion  under  the  forms  and  rules  of  an 
organized  body,  where  each  speaker  has  the  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present,  explain,  enforce,  and  defend  his  own  views  in  his 
own  way.  Law  is  there,  however,  as  well  as  liberty.  In  a  well- 
ordered  debating  society,  as  in  a  well-ordered  political  community, 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  is  secured  by  the  partial  restraint  of  each 
individual.  There  error  is,  indeed,  left  perfectly  free  to  choose  her 
positions,  and  to  employ  her  weapons,  whatever  they  may  be, 
unfettered  by  modes  of  warfare  dictated  by  her  antagonist;  but 
there,  too,  truth  is  permitted  to  appear  on  the  same  equal  terms,  the 
only  vantage-ground  which  she  ever  asks  or  needs. 

This  union  of  law  and  liberty,  which  can  be  rightly  realized  in 
such  an  organization  only,  is,  moreover,  highly  conducive  to  habits 
of  close  and  careful  thinking — ^the  indispensable  element  of  aU 
worthy  attainment  in  the  art  of  disputing.  It  presents  an  arena  in 
which  all  may  have  practice  with  fair  hope  of  success,  but  in  whiek 
eminence  is  never  gained  but  by  severe  intellectual  ezertion.    C 
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•ease  of  responsibility  is  fully  awakened  for  the  character  of  the 
thoughts  which  he  utters.  If  they  be  obscure,  superficial,  incoher- 
ent, or  irreloTant ;  if  they  be  clear,  profound,  consistent,  or  pertinent ; 
if  they  be — aye,  whatever  they  be,  his  intellectual  standing  is  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  Here  is  something  to  excite  to  gener- 
ous ambition,  and  that  ambition  fails  not  to  excite  care,  caution,  and 
diligence.  Here  is  a  company  of  critics  in  critical  conference. 
They  come  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  parties  without,  but  to  can- 
Tass  freely  the  claims  of  one  another.  Here  is  an  intelligent,  at 
least  an  inquisitive,  public  opinion  to  be  met,  and  he  is  capable  of 
no  exalted  station  in  the  world  of  eloquence  who  is  wholly  insen- 
sible to  its  improving  influence. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  a  young  man  of  any  promise  soon 
comes  to  discern  the  value  of  profound  and  patient  thought,  close 
investigation,  rigid  analysis,  and  careful  deduction.  These  come  to 
be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  good  debater ;  while 
mere  words,  tones,  gestures,  however  fluently  uttered,  however 
gracefully  managed,  fail  utterly  to  secure  solid  and  enduring  reputa- 
tion. If  his  aspirations  be  at  all  worthy,  and  his  genius  at  all 
worthy  of  his  aspirations,  he  will  be  driven  irresistibly  into  the 
habit  of  disdaining  the  aids  of  sophistry,  of  idle  rhetoric,  and  theatri- 
cal effect ;  and,  relying  upon  the  force  of  a  manly  logic,  which  is  ever 
the  chief  source  of  a  manly  eloquence,  he  will  be  found,  upon  every 
occasion,  acting  out  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  saying, — Amicus 
PlaiOy  amicus  Socrates,  magis  tamen  arnica  Veritas, 

2.  Our  second  leading  consideration  in  favor  of  debating  societies, 
AS  disciplinary  agents,  is  that  they  furnish  the  fittest  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  deliberative  oratory.  This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  ;  for  what  is  deliberative  oratory 
but  that  which  is  employed  in  deliberative  assemblies  ?  and  what  is 
a  debating  association  but  a  deliberative  assembly,  at  least,  in  minia- 
iore  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  questions  the  importance 
of  seeking  skill  in  this  kind  of  oratory.  It  requires  but  a  very  slight 
mrrey  of  the  various  scenes  and  objects  of  its  exercise  to  make  this 
point  abundantly  clear.  Its  province  is  almost  unlimited.  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  State  Legislatures,  in  City  Councils,  in  Town  Meetings, 
in  Conventions  of  the  Church,  in  Synods,  iti  Presbyteries,  in  organ- 
ned  bodies  of  every  description,  civil  and  religious,  literary  and 
■eientific,  commercial,  mechanical,  agricultural, — wherever,  in  a 
word,  questions  are  to  be  discussed,  and  decided  according  to  the 
win  of  a  majority,  there  is  the  appropriate  field  for  deliberative 

cntory. 
How  Tast,  then,  how  varied,  how  eomplicated  the  inteiests  whicb 
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it  involves,  and  sways,  and  determines!  Alternately  the  madimn 
of  knowledge,  the  lever  of  reason,  the  magic  wand  of  passion  and 
persuasion,  its  power  over  a  popular  assembly  is  often  past  all 
description.  Decrees  and  dogmas,  affecting  the  interests,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  whole  classes  or  communities, — war  and  peace, 
spreading  gloom  or  gladness  over  populous  nations, — authoritative 
decisions,  reaching  down  to  the  very  details  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  are  oflen  suspended  on  the  tongue  of  the  deliberative  orator. 

Surely,  then,  debating  societies,  if  they  offer  any  peculiar  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  this  potent  art,  are  to  be  set  down 
among  the  most  useful  of  educational  appliances.  But  are  they  able 
to  do  this  ?  We  have  not  a  doubt  of  it.  They  do  not,  indeed,  nor 
can  they  supply  the  lack  of  academical  learning  and  training.  They 
do  not  offer  themselves  as  substitutes  for  study  and  observation. 
They  promise  no  exemption  from  toil,  no  easy  access  to  oratorical 
eminence.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  justify  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  seem  to  think  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric, 
coupled  with  the  customary  routine  of  exercises  in  Composition  and 
Elocution,  quite  sufficient  to  secure  at  once  the  highest  attainaUe 
position  in  the  world  of  oratory.  They  merely. promise  to  each, 
according  to  his  previous  culture  and  mental  habits,  according  to  his 
previous  character,  in  a  word,  a  measure  of  skill  derivable,  perhaps, 
from  no  other  kind  of  practice.  They,  therefore,  by  no  means 
despise  or  disparage  the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  books  and 
schools,  but  verify  the  observation,  oflen  made,  that  oratory  from 
books  and  schools  exclusively  is  like  many  things  else  from  books 
and  schools  exclusively ;  Medicine,  for  example.  It  is  rather  experi- 
ment than  experience.  Think  of  a  man  prescribing  medicines  which 
he  knows  only  from  description,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  which 
he  knows  only  in  the  same  way,  and  you  have  no  bad  illustration 
of  the  course  of  an  unpracticed  debater. 

Debating  societies  are,  indeed,  to  students  of  deliberative  oratory 
what  clinical  lectures  are  to  students  of  Medicine — the  sources  of 
actual  experience.  There  is  no  question  proper  to  be  discussed  in 
any  deliberative  body,  whatever  its  object  or  its  character,  that  may 
not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  discussed,  as  an  exercise,  in  such  an 
association.  There  all  the  motives  that  commonly  prevail  in 
assemblies  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  the  real  business  of  life, 
can  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  effect.  There  every  argu- 
ment, every  suggestion,  every  felicity  of  diction,  every  grace  of 
action,  every  persuasive  of  every  kind,  can'be  as  fully  tested  as  if 
the  society  were  the  Senate  of  the  whole  country,  or  any  other  great 
and  dignified  assemblage.     The  scene  is  favorable,  in  the  highest 
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degree,  to  the  development  of  every  order  and  every  diversity  of 

talent.     Is  logic  your  sole  reliance?     Then  reason  soundly;   see 

that  every  link  in  the  chain  of  your  argument  is  strong  and  sure ; 

for  they  are  present  who  are  eager  to  find  the  least  flaw,  because 

wen  they  know  that  from  the  chain  of  logic,  as  from  the  chain  of 

nature, 

"  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike.** 

Is  your  appeal  to  hidden  motives  discernible,  as  you  think,  in  the 
character  of  your  audience  ?  See  that  it  is  such  an  appeal  as  do^s 
no  dishonor  to  the  speaker  himself,  nor  condemns,  by  implication, 
those  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  for  he  that  ventures  to  employ  un- 
worthy means,  however  excellent  the  ends,  is  most  likely  to  find,  in 
a  pompany  of  debaters,  as  everywhere  else,  if  not  more  than  any- 
where else,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Do  you  put  y^ur 
trust  in  wit,  and  irony,  and  sarcasm  ?  Be  cautious  in  the  use  of 
these  dangerous  weapons :  remembering  that  often,  in  such  cases,  the 
recoil  is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  discharge.  Are  courtesy  and 
forbearance  the  means  most  to  your  taste  ?  Let  them  be  the  ofi*- 
s]Nring  of  genuine  kindness  ;  for  counterfeits  in  speech  and  manner, 
like  all  other  counterfeits,  are  apt  to  be  detected,  and  if  so,  bring 
irreparable  defeat  upon  the  counterfeiter.  Are  you  tempted  to  trust 
entirely,  or  mainly,  to  the  efiicacy  of  graceful  gestures,  expressive 
tones,  pointed  emphasis,  and  other  similar  aids  ?  Be  sure  that  an 
orator  without  some  strong  foundation  of  sense  and  reason,  like  a 
Christian  without  some  strong  foundation  of  genuine  charity,  is  ever 
"  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Another  important  advantage  in  the  exercises  of  a  society  of  this 
kind  is,  that  there  people  soon  find  their  proper  level.  Temerity 
takes  lessons  from  caution,  timidity  learns  self-reliance,  presumption 
abates  under  the  check  of  prudence,  and  many  other  features  of 
character  exercise  a  friendly  formative  influence  one  upon  another. 
This  wholesome  discipline  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  men  of 
the  most  illustrious  rank.  It  is,  especially,  the  experience,  and, 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  those  who,  in  early  life,  while  yet 

"  Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage," 

f<mnd,  in  these  humble  organizations,  a  fostering  mother  to  that 
genius  which,  in  after  years,  was  able 

"  The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to  command." 

It  would  be  easy,  therefore,  to  multiply  testimonies  on  this  point. 
'Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  has  ever  achieved  a 
tqmtation  in  the  field  of  eloquence,  who  is  not  mider  obligation, 


■  * 
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more  or  less  heavy,  to  the  exercises  of  some  debating  associatioii. 
Nor  has  this  obligation  been  confined  to  those  only  who  have  been 
denied  the  advantages  of  regular  scholastic  education.  The  most 
educated,  and  the  least  educated,  each  in  appropriate  measure,  have 
experienced  the  benefit.  We  cite  few  instances,  because  few  are 
really  needed. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,  after  a  full  course  at  Oxford,  and 
even  after  his  entrance  upon  legal  studies,  sought  improvement  in  a 
debating  club.  Herein  were  discussed  some  profound  legal  ques- 
tions, questions  involving  many  intricate  points  of  law.  He  entered 
into  these  discussions  with  all  the  earnestness  of  real  life.  He  was 
careful,  copious,  and  thorough  every  way,  in  his  preparations ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  were  found  not  only  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  occasion,  but  served,  in  a  high  degree,  to  render  him  ultimately 
one  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  age. 

Curran  is  another  signal  example.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be 
against  his  cherished  aspirations.  Awkward  and  ungainly  in  gestore, 
hasty  and  inarticulate  in  utterance,  with  a  voice  naturally  bad,  he 
early  provoked  the  name  of  "  Stuttering  Jack."  Since  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  had  no  man  apparently  had  such  obstacles  to  contend 
with.  Afler  completing  his  college  course,  and,  like  Mansfield,  en- 
tering upon  Professional  studies,  he  still  persevered  in  the  endeavor 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  lying  in  his  way  to  success  as  a  public 
speaker.  He,  too,  sought  aid  in  debating  spcieties.  He  patiently 
withstood  the  ridicule  awakened  by  his  ludicrous,  unprepossessing 
manners.  He  bore  failure  with  fortitude.  He  turned  all  critici/^m 
to  good  account ;  and,  at  length,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
orators  of  which  any  age  or  country  can  boast. 

Fox,  distinguished  alike  for  the  good  and  the  bad  that  marked  his 
strange  career,  gave  a  powerful,  though  unconscious,  testimony  to 
the  value  of  debating  associations,  when  he  confessed,  as  he  did,  that 
he  had  acquired  skill,  as  a  debater, ''  at  the  expense  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  He  had  made  it  a  point,  during  a  whole  session,  to 
speak  on  every  question,  important,  or  not,  merely  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  art  of  debating ;  that  is,  he  had  deliberately  turned  the 
British  House  of  Commons  into  a  sort  of  debating  society  for  his 
own  personal  convenience.  What  success  he  ultimately  reached,  as 
a  deliberative  orator,  may  be  learned  from  a  witness  no  less  compe- 
tent than  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who  declared  that  Fox 
came,  "  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw." 

We  take  one  example  more,  and  that  from  our  own  country ;  not 
because  we  have  not  many  to  give,  but  because  he  is  the  type  and 
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rajHresentative  of  them  all.  We  refer  to  Hemy  Clay, — a  name  that 
awakens  at  once  the  thought  of  every  thing  that  is  fascinating  and 
forceful  in  deliberative  eloquence.  Without  wealth,  without  patron- 
age, without  academical  discipline,  without  every  thing,  it  would 
seem,  essential  to  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  he  rose,  by  dint 
of  unyielding  perseverance,  to  be  among  the  princes  of  eloquence  in 
a  land  abounding  in  the  most  gifted  orators.  Henry  Clay  owned 
frankly  and  always  his  obligations  to  the  exercises  of  a  debating 
society. 

3.  But  our  limits,  in  the  present  paper,  admonish  us  to  pass  to  the 
next  general  consideration  which  we  have  named,  in  favor  of  asso- 
ciations of  this  description ;  namely,  the  great  amount  and  variety 
of  knowledge  which  they  induce  young  persons  to  be  at  the  pains  to 
acquire.  Various  are  the  motives  engaged  in  the  production  of  this 
result.  Pride,  vanity,  envy,  ambition,  and  many  other  feelings  that 
oaually  figure  most  largely  in  the  service  of  folly,  are  here  some- 
times strangely  beguiled  into  the  service  of  wisdom.  Many  a  soul 
that  never  awoke  under  the  discipline  of  school  or  college,  has  sud- 
denly shown,  under  the  spur  of  debate,  signs  indubitable  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mental  capacity.  Patrick  Henry  fomenting  disputes 
among  the  customers  that  sometimes  met  in  his  store,  and,  amid 
these  contests,  watching  with  eager  interest  the  play  of  the  passions 
and  the  language  of  emotion,  is  no  solitary  example  of  a  mind,  nat- 
urally indolent,  allured  into  keen  and  vigorous  exercise  by  the  strong 
stimulus  of  oral  discussion.  What  matters  it,  that  he  had  no  other 
motive,  or  purpose,  than  the  gratification  of  the  passing  hour  ?  The 
effect  of  the  exercise,  far  from  being  momentary,  reached  out  into 
the  future,  and  largely  aided  in  giving  him  that  wonderful  command 
over  a  popular  assembly,  which  few  of  all  the  great  speakers,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  have  ever  found  it  possible  to  acquire. 

The  knowledge  thus  gained  by  Patrick  Henry  was  knowledge  of 
human  nature— knowledge  of  those  secret  springs  of  action,  where- 
by the  heart  is  most  easily  and  profoundly  moved,  and  the  will  most 
surely  and  permanently  influenced.  Others,  under  the  same  stimu- 
hia,  are  often  urged  to  extraordinary  intellectual  exertion  in  other 
directions.  How  many,  many  hours  of  patient,  persevering  toil  have 
been  spent  in  the  investigation  of  a  single  point  in  History,  in  Law, 
in  Medicine,  in  Theology,  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
by  persons  who,  without  the  motives  that  ordinarily  prevail  in  spirited 
contests  of  opinion,  could  never  have  been  induced,  for  a  moment 
scarcely,  to  sacrifice  the  ease  of  indolence  to  the  advantages  of 
learning. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  acquisitions  necessarily  made  in  the 
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course  of  elaborate  preparations  for  debate,  nor  upon  the  effect  of 
disputation  in  eliciting  latent  intellectual  power,  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  information  that  must  be  incidentally  given  and  received, 
in  the  progress  of  a  discussion,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  utility 
of  these  associations  as  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge.  Even 
those  debates  which  so  frequently  spring  up  respecting  the  Constitu- 
tions and  By-Laws  of  such  societies,  though  often  deemed  irksome 
and  profitless,  are  not  without  a  special  advantage.  Discussions  of 
this  kind  serve  to  induce  thought  respecting  the  nature  of  those 
fundamental  laws  and  powers  in  a  community,  under  which  and  in 
conformity  to  which  all  other  laws  and  powers  whatever  must  be 
made  and  exercised.  They  serve,  especially,  to  dispel  that  vague- 
ness which,  in  so  many  minds,  always  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  Con- 
stitution. They  lead  to  a  careful,  often  to  a  critical,  consideration 
of  those  various  distinctions  and  functions  indicated,  when  we  speak 
of  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Many 
a  man,  profoundly  versed  in  these  things,  has  been  able  to  trace  the 
first  step  toward  their  acquisition  to  some  casual  controversy  in  a 
debating  society. 

Another  sort  of  incidental  information  often  imparted  in  the  trans- 
actions of  these  societies,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  necessity, 
so  frequently  arising,  of  preparing,  in  written  form.  Resolutions, 
Reports,  and  other  documents,  which  require  ability,  derivable  only 
from  practice,  for  their  prompt  and  proper  execution.  It  is  a  morti- 
fying thing,  when  asked  to  reduce  your  Resolution  to  writing,  or,  as 
Chairman  of  a  Committee,  to  bring  in  a  written  report,  or,  as  Secre- 
tary of  a  meeting,  to  produce  a  record  of  its  transactions,  to  be  found 
tardy,  awkward,  blundering,  or  altogether  inadequate  to  that  service. 
To  those,  in  particular,  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected, 
which  is  probably  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  persons  com- 
posing debating  clubs,  or  literary  societies,  this  highly  practical 
feature  of  their  character  ought  to  be  specially  interesting.  Not,  as 
we  have  before  said  or  intimated,  that,  in  the  transactions  or  exer- 
cises of  these  associations,  there  will  be  found  a  full  and  perfect 
substitute  for  academical  training;  but  that,  with  or  without  that 
advantage,  they  offer  such  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  skill, 
in  this  regard,  as  can  not  well  be  otherwise  obtained.  This  kind 
of  skill  is  sometimes  invaluable.  One  can  not  help  deploring  the 
figure  made  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  in 
1774,  even  by  such  men  as  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry, 
one  of  whom  has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  {he  Cicero, 
and  the  other  the  Demosthenes,  of  America.  "  On  the  floor  of  the 
house,  and  during  the  first  days  of  the  session,  while  general  griev- 
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Slices  were  the  topic,  they  took  the  undisputed  lead  in  the  assembly, 
and  were,  confessedly,  primi  inter  pares.  But,  when  called  down 
from  the  hights  of  declamation,  to  that  sererer  test  of  intellectual 
excellence,  the  details  of  business^  they  found  themselves  in  a  body 
of  cool-headed,  reflecting,  and  most  able  men,  by  whom  they  were, 
in  their  turn,  completely  thrown  into  the  shade." 

*'  A  petition  to  the  king,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  America,  were  agreed  to  be 
drawn.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Henry,  and  others,  were  appointed  for  the 
first ;  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Jay,  for  the  two  last. 
The  splendor  of  their  debut  occasioned  Mr.  Henry  to  be  designated 
by  his  committee  to  draw  the  petition  to  the  king,  with  which  they 
were  charged  ;  and  Mr.  Lee  was  charged  with  the  address  to  the 
people  of  England.  The  last  was  first  reported.  On  reading  it, 
great  disappointment  was  expressed  in  every  countenance,  and  a 
dead  silence  ensued  for  some  minutes.  At  length,  it  was  laid  on 
the  table,  for  perusal  and  consideration,  till  the  next  day ;  when 
first  one  member  and  then  another  arose,  and,  paying  some  faint 
compliment  to  the  composition,  observed  that  there  were  still  certain 
considerations  not  expressed,  which  should  properly  find  a  place  in 
it  The  address  was,  therefore,  committed  for  amendment,  and  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  ofiered  by  Governor  Livingston,  was 
reported  and  adopted  with  scarcely  an  alteration.  Mr.  Henry's 
draft  of  a  petition  to  the  king  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was  re- 
committed for  amendment.  Mr.  John  Dickinson  (the  author  of  the 
Fanners'  Letters)  was  added  to  the  committee,  and  a  new  draft, 
prepared  by  him,  was  adopted."*  Surely  the  failure  of  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  be  instructive.  It  ought  to 
impress  upon  every  young  man  that  aims  at  eminence,  however  fair 
his  talents  as  a  speaker,  the  necessity  of  laying  a  foundation,  deep 
and  strong,  in  those  qualifications  which  secured  to  Jay  and  to 
Dickinson  a  glory  offered  in  vain  to  men  who  excelled  them  far  in 
oratorical  power. 

4.  Our  fourth  and  last  general  consideration  in  favor  of  debating 
associations,  as  a  means  of  educational  discipline,  is,  that  they  lead 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
This  is  a  kind  of  education,  so  to  speak,  far  more  valuable  than 
many  would  imagine.  It  fits  one  for  usefulness,  where,  without 
such  fitting,  all  other  qualifications  are  often  comparatively  useless. 
It  is  a  source  of  influence,  where  influence  is  every  thing ;'  a  defense 
of  the  right,  where  often  the  right  has  no  other  defen^.     It  is  a 


a 


•  Wirt* B  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  sect.  iv. 
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guarantee  of  ordery  of  decency,  of  dispatchy  of  free  speechy  and  of 
jfiur  dticisiofts. 

!%»  impdrtance  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  will  further  appear,  if 
^e  dTuly  regard  the  scene  of  its  exercise.  There  is  not  upon  earth, 
perhaps,  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  a  dignified  deliberatiTe 
assembly.     As  Homer's  gods  never  appear  more  majestic  than 

**  When  JoTe  oonyened  the  Senate  of  the  skies,** 

so  men  never  seem  in  a  sphere  more  elevated,  than  when  assembled, 
under  the  call  of  duty,  for  grave  and  important  consultation.  They 
are  then  in  the  formal  exercise  of  those  high  moral  and  intellectoal 
functions  which  are  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the  race,  and  which 
form  distinctly  the  lines  of  likeness  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
Not,  then,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  are  they  following  the  mere 
instincts  and  appetites  of  physical  nature  ;  not  then,  regardless  of 
man's  responsibility  for  man,  are  they  wholly  absorbed  in  schemes 
of  personal  advantage ;  not  then,  a  frantic  mob,  are  they  acting  in 
concert  only  to  appall  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  sense  of  danger,  but 
rather  a  "  multitude  of  counselors,  in  which  there  is  safety."  Their 
proceedings,  ever  regarded  with  especial  interest,  because  they  are 
the  representatives  of  others,  acquire  at  times  an  overwhelming 
importance.  If  the  subject  before  them  be  great,  if  the  occasion  be 
inspiring,  if  life,  for  example,  if  liberty,  be  suspended  on  the  decision 
of  the  hour,  if  power,  if  peril,  if  clamor  from  without,  combine  to 
stifie  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  if,  in  the  face  of  all  these,  there 
appear  a  cool,  unquailing  spirit  of  right,  a  fearless,  forceful  assertion 
of  principles,  there  arises  at  once  a  scene  of  moral  sublimity,  not 
only  awakening  elevated  emotion,  but  nerving  the  arm  for  heroic 
achievement,  and  putting  soul  in  sympathy  with  soul  for  every  good 
and  every  great  undertaking. 

But  to  form  a  deliberative  assembly,  answering  at  all  to  the  model 
here  indicated,  or  to  any  model  likely  to  find  favor  with  wise  and 
good  men,  the  essential  clement  is  order.  Law  that  guides  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses, — law  that  shapes  and  directs  the 
endless  forms  of  being  upon  earth, — law  that  governs  nations,  and 
churches,  and  families, — law  whose  "  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,"  is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  safety  and  success.  Every  member  may 
be  endowed  with  the  finest  talents,  furnished  with  every  force  and 
every  facility  of  logic,  supplied  with  ample  stores  of  general  knowl- 
edge, skiH^d  in  all  the  graces  of  action  and  utterance,  in  short,  the 
very  heau  ideal  of  thB  perfect  orator,  and  yet,  if  the  body  itself  be 
not  under  the  guidance  of  some  known  and  recognized  rules  of  order, 
they  are,  after  all,  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  chart,  compass,  or  rud- 
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der,  a  melancholy  prey  to  the  vicissitudes  of  chance.     It  is  not  suf- 
ficient merely  to  have  rules.     They  must  be  known  and  observed ; 
not  by  the  few  only,  but  by  all.     It  will  not  do  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, as  in  the  community  at  large,  to  leave  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  laws  to  a  particular  class  of  men  only.     Here,  every 
man  is,  and  must  be,  his  own  lawyer.    The  law  with  which  he  deals, 
like  all  other  laws,  has  its  advantages  and  its  penalties ;  and,  if  he 
would  secure  the  one,  or  avoid  the  other,  he  must  be  familiar  with 
its  operation.     It  is  not  enough  to  study  the  theory  in  Parliamentary 
Manuals,  or  to  ponder  precedents  in  particular  cases.     He  must 
work  himself  into  the  practice.     Then,  when  the  exigency  arises, 
he  will  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  rules  and  usages,  and  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  quibbling  opponents.     Then,  when  his  personal  rights 
and  privileges  are  invaded,  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  indec- 
orous opposition,  when  partiality,  caprice,  or  assumption  of  power 
not  granted,  appears  in  the  person  of  a  presiding  officer,  when  tyran- 
nical majorities  overleap  the  limits  of  right,  when  lawlessness,  in 
any  way  whatever,  dares  to  show  itself,  he  has  at  command  every 
protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  laws  and  usages  appropriate  to 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances.     Who  that  has  had  ex- 
perience in  this  direction,  has  not  frequently  felt  the  want  of  such 
knowledge  ?     How  often  is  the  ablest  logician,  the  most  eloquent 
speaker,  through  ignorance  of  parliamentary  tactics,  quite  thwarted 
and  disconcerted  by  some  wretched  Thersites  whose  whole  ambition 
is  to  find  fault  with  his  betters,  or  some  scheming  tactician  whose 
highest  hope  is  to  escape  defeat,  or  secure  advantage  through  dex- 
terous resort  to  rules  and  usages !     How  often  have  the  most  impor- 
tant interests,  in  legislative  and  other  councils,  been  put  in  jeopardy, 
ruinously  delayed,  or  altogether  cut  off  by  want  of  skill  in  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  where  every  member,  perhaps,  intended  nothing 
beyond  the  most  open,  prompt,  and  honest  performance  of  duty ! 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  whether  you  regard  the  dignity  of 
the  entire  assembly,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individual  members, 
or  the  vast  variety  and  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  their 
doings,  points  plainly  to  the  utility  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
those  rules  of  order  that  commonly  prevail  in  deliberative  bodies. 
Nor  is  it  less  a  matter  of  duty  than  a  matter  of  utility.  If  this  be 
80,  if  interest  and  duty  really  unite  in  urging  it  upon  us,  where  shall 
we  turn  for  practice  in  this  important  line  of  action,  if  not  to  some 
weU-ordered  debating  association  ?  In  such  a  body  may  easily  be 
learned,  and  many  times  repeated,  almost  every  form  of  proceeding 
within  the  wide  range  of  parliamentary  usage.  Here  may  be  ac- 
quired, not  only  that  general  expertness  in  the  application  of  known 

rules  and  customs,  which  is  everywhere  required  for  the  easy,  satis- 
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factory  transaction  of  business,  but  even  that  tact  and  adroitness  in 
the  use  of  expedients  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  various  experi- 
ence. To  secure  this  result,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  some 
recognized  code  of  parliamentary  law,  to  follow  rigidly  its  various 
provisions,  and  give  them  the  widest  possible  range  of  application* 
Time  will  do  the  rest. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  advantages  promised  by  well-conducted 
debating  associations.  One  objection  only  can  be  urged  against  them 
— ^their  liability  to  abuse.  Against  this,  where  they  are  purely  volun- 
tary, the  surest  guarantee  must  be  found  in  the  character  of  those 
composing  them.  If  they  meet  as  a  company  of  carping,  caviling 
critics,  doubting  and  disputing,  because  they  delight  in  doubting  and 
disputing,  and  eager  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conquest,  whether 
truth  or  error  prevail  in  the  contest,  the  result  will  be  answerable  to 
the  design.  A  spirit  vain,  conceited,  skeptical,  and  full  of  sophistry, 
must  be  the  consequence.  If  they  meet  with  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  beguiling  a  weary  hour,  or  courting  the  pleasure  of  con- 
troversial excitement,  the  time,  though  it  might  be  worse  spent  else- 
where, is  still  lost,  and  worse  than  lost ;  for  it  is  occupied  in  forming 
pernicious  mental  habits. 

But  should  a  different  spirit  prevail,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  perceive  the  rare  possible  advantage  of  being  thus  associated, 
should  they  be  so  wise  as  to  pursue  that  advantage  with  becoming 
diligence,  how  various,  how  valuable  the  rewards  that  must  follow  ! 
What  sharpening  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  powers,  what  fa- 
cility in  speaking,  what  various  information,  what  improvement  every 
way,  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  ?  If  there  be  in  them  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  light,  it  must  come  forth  under  such  inducements. 
If  there  be  not,  will  it  be  no  advantage  to  be  made  conscious,  by 
contact  with  other  minds,  of  one's  own  real  position,  seeing  that  so 
many  and  so  mighty  evils  continually  grow  out  of  a  lack  of  self- 
knowledge  ? 

Surely  such  training  needs  no  defense ;  requires  no  advocacy. 
In  every  situation  it  has  its  value.  Life  is  a  perpetual  debate.  Men 
may  "  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares  and  their  spears  into  pnm- 
ing-hooks,"  "  arms  may  yield  to  the  gown  of  peace,"  yet  the  war  of 
opinion  is  a  war  eternal.  That  struggle,  always  active  and  energetic, 
was  never  more  fierce  than  at  present.  A  thousand  knotty  questions 
divide  and  distract  the  public  mind ;  a  thousand  dangerous  theories 
delude  the  understandings  of  the  people.  These  questions  and 
theories  agitate  all  our  deliberative  assemblies.  They  assume  the 
aspect  of  truth  and  the  armor  of  reason.  They  challenge  discus- 
sion. They  demand  in  those  who  undertake  their  investigation,  the 
most  able  and  accompWaYiedL  &eb%^ift. 


XL    REMARKS*  ON  DR.  McELLIGOH'S  PAPER  ON  DEBATING. 


Mr.  Reuben,  of  New  York,  remarked : 

It  had  long  been  known  that  exercise  of  the  mind  develops  mind,  as 
exercise  of  the  body  develops  physical  strength ;  but  the  difficulty  seemed 
to  be  to  adopt  our  old  methods  of  education  to  this  new  discovery,  so  as  to 
make  the  student  no  longer  a  mere  recipient,  but  an  actor  to  strengthen 
his  own  powers.  The  method  proposed  in  the  lecture  had  the  effect  of 
making  each  individual  active.  When  a  question  is  proposed  for  discus- 
non,  the  student  is  at  once  interested  in  that  question,  and  takes  special 
pains  to  inform  himself  upon  it.  The  great  danger  which  he  apprehended 
from  this  system  of  debating,  was  its  tendency  to  become  fragmentary. 
One  subject  would  be  taken  up  here  and  another  there,  making  education 
fitfoL  The  education  would  not  be  uniform.  It  would*not  be  a  logical 
development  of  one  subject  out  of  another.  lie  would  suggest  that  the 
students  be  arranged  in  classes ;  that  the  teacher  himself  should  lay  out 
the  subjects  for  debate,  so  as  to  begin  with  the  simple,  and  elementary, 
and  go  on  gradually  to  the  more  complex  and  deeper  questions  growing 
out  of  the  former. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Wool  WORTH,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
remarked: 

The  thanks  of  the  Association,  are  eminently  due  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  presented  this  paper.  The  debating  society  had  found  its  way  into 
every  village,  and  its  uncontrolled  influence  had  become  so  questionable 
that  it  had  b^ome  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter that  it  should  not  exist  We  might  now  hope  that  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  abuses  of  debating,  as  so  generally  conducted,  they 
might  be  obviated,  and  much  good  might  be  realized.  The  expansion  of 
thought  he  believed  to  be  a  God-given  power,  and  he  considered  the  de- 
velopment and  cultivation  of  this  power  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
education.  It  was  a  power  almost  always  feeble  in  the  young.  Pupils 
would  often  in  their  recitations  fail,  not  for  the  want  of  the  ideas,  but  for 
the  want  of  the  power  of  expressing  them  intelligibly.  He  believed  that 
no  part  of  our  system  of  education  required  more  attention  than  our  own 
language.  Children  scarcely  higher  than  the  table,  are  set  to  the  task  of 
learning  English  grammar,  wliich  is  "  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
Engliah  language  correctly.''  Yet  how  oflcn  they  fail  of  acquiring  that 
art  How  seldom  do  they  succeed  in  learning  to  express  their  thoughts 
with*  ease  or  with  elegance.    Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  education  is 
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more  difficult  to  be  taught  than  our  own  language  in  its  true  chancier 
and  spirit.  Mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences  can  be  taught  with  com- 
parative ease.  And  he  would  say  that  whatever  cultivates  the  under- 
standing of  our  language,  the  appreciation  of  it  in  its  power,  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  with  correctness,  with  precision,  with  readiness,  with 
elegance,  demands,  and  ought  to  receive  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
the  education  of  the  young  is  entrusted.  • 

Mr.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington  City : 

One  thought  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  recommending  so  strongly 
these  debating  societies.  He  had  no  doubt  that  they  might  be  made  ben- 
eficial, if  they  would  teach  men  to  say  what  they  know  in  the  fewest 
words  and  most  forcible  language.  This  is  a  day  of  speech-making. 
Every  body  wants  to  talk.  Every  body  wants  to  make  a  speech  abont 
every  thing.  And  the  idea  that  every  boy  must  be  trained  up  to  make  a 
speech  upon  every  thing  that  comes  up,  and  catch  at  every  Uung  that 
looks  like  a  mistake,  has  been  attended  with  injury.  We  are  constantly 
hearing  about  the  long  speeches  in  Congress,  and  any  body  who  has  lived 
in  Washington  knows  that  speech-making  is  not  a  very  successful  way  to 
forward  the  business.  Now  has  not  this  desire  for  incessant  speech- 
making  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  these  debating  clubs,  if  it  has 
not  originated  with  them.  If  these  debating  societies  could  be  properly 
controlled,  they  might  be  made  beneficial ;  but  they  are  usually  vc^untary 
associations,  conducted  by  youth  of  little  experience,  and  as  a  teacher 
placed  at  the  head  of  schools  where  these  societies  had  been  formed,  he 
had  seen  serious  consequences  to  result.  For  instance,  the  common 
practice  of  taking  a  different  side  of  a  question  from  the  real  belief  of  the 
debater,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  person  to  adopt  the  belief  which  was 
at  first  regarded  as  wrong.  But  wherever  these  societies  could  be  prop- 
erly directed  by  master  minds,  these  objections  would  be  obviated,  and 
he  believed  that  such  debates  should  in  such  cases  be  encouraged.         , 

Dr.  McElligott  explained  : 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  his  paper  to  encourage  irregular  organiza- 
tions designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  an  hour's  amusement. 
But  the  importance  of  properly  regulated  debates  in  developing  the 
power  of  expresdon,  that  agency  by  which  mind  comes  in  contact  with 
mind  and  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  it,  was  as  yet  hardly  appre- 
ciated by  the  educational  men  of  the  country.  Such  a  power  should  not 
be  lefl  to  itself,  and  it  was  his  object  to  regulate  and  to  control  it,  and  by 
directing  it  in  proper  channeb  to  enable  the  friends  of  Truth  to  defend 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  danger.  The  day  of  written  speeches  is  forever 
passed.  The  desire  every  where  is  ibr  the  full,  free,  powerful  utterance 
of  thought,  by  the  medium  which  Grod  has  given,  and  not  by  an  artificiftt 
one.  Wherever  the  people  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  discuasiiig  r  * 
popular  question,  it  would  be  an  insult  and  a  mockery  to  T 
papers  to  them.    They  want  to  hear  this  man  or  that  mar 
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not  read  to  them ;  and  when  the  orator  can  talk  to  them  in  a  clear,  me- 
thodical, forcible  style,  his  influence  must  be  tremendous.  Should  the 
professed  educators  of  the  country  leave  this  power  to  sway  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  assemblies,  undirected  and  uncontrolled  ?  The  speech- 
making  at  Washington,  so  bitterly  complained  of,  arises  from  the  &ct  that 
debating  societies  have  never  been  what  they  should  be.  Had  these  men 
been  taught  flbm  the  beginning,  that  a  prosy  speech  intended  merely  to 
fill  the  hour,  was  unworthy  of  them,  the  coimtry  would  not  be  so  often  dis- 
graced as  it  is  by  the  speech-making  there.  Men  ought  to  be  so  educated 
that  for  an  orator  to  make  a  mistake  in  grammar,  would  be  branded  as  no 
more  excusable  than  for  a  clerk  to  make  a  mistake  in  arithmetic.  Then 
men  would  be  more  careful  about  exposing  their  ignorance.  The  evils 
arising  from  the  practice  of  debates  will  be  disastrous,  unless  the  whole 
matter  is  properly  controlled.  The  questions  should  be  systematized,  and 
the  debates  conducted  under  auspices  which  shall  secure  the  results  we 
desire.  It  was  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  men  connected 
with  institutions  of  learning,  that  he  had  prepared  the  paper  which  he 
had  read.    * 

Mr.  Z.  R1CHABD8  suggested : 

The  study  of  the  expression  of  thought,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner^ 
might  be  as  well  cultivated  in  school  and  institutions  of  learning,  as  in 
lyceums  or  debating  societies.  He  had  made  it  a  study  for  some  years 
to  teach  his  pupils  to  express  their  own  ideas  in  their  recitations  clearly 
and  readily.  If  the  teacher  would  require  the  pupil  to  rise  from  his  seat 
and  to  take  a  proper  position,  in  answering  questions  proposed  to  him, 
and  then  to  answer  in  good  English  with  a  sufficient  number  of  words  and 
yet  no  more  than  are  requisite  to  express  the  idea  distinctly,  one  impor- 
tant object  sought  by  these  societies  will  have  been  gained.  Again,  if  the 
scholars  are  allowed  opportunity  to  bring  up  objections  or  to  ask  ques- 
tions, in  reference  to  their  studies,  using  always  appropriate  language,  it 
would  tend  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  enabling  them  to  learn  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  the  best  manner.  If  teachers  would  turn  their 
attention  more  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  their  daily  exercises, 
Biany  of  the  difficulties  attending  these  debating  societies  might  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Scott  inquired  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  and  evils  attending 
tiie  debating  societies ,  and  alluded  to  the  saying  of  Carlyle,  '*  Sublime  ia 
tiie  gift  of  silence." 

Prof.  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College : 

Having  been  for  forty  years  connected  with  Yale  College,  felt  that  he 
kad  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
f^eties.    There  are  two  leading  societies  there,  the  Brothers 
I  the  Linonian,  which  are  of  ancient  date ;  and  he,  regarded 
I  important  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  a  liberal  education 
[Qally  convinced  that  the  multiplication,  of  such  societies  in 
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colleges  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  eTil  that  have  arisen  in  modem 
times.  It  is  not  from  debating  that  the  young  man  is  to  learn  the  use  of 
language.  It  is  in  the  recitation-room.  It  is  in  the  study  of  the  claaneq. 
'The  mind  is  to  be  disciplined  by  the  study  of  the  sciences.  It  is  a  mia* 
taken  notion  that  men  arc  to  become  orators  merely  from  the  practice  of 
speaking.  Before  this  art  can  be  cultivated  successfully  the  mind  muft 
be  disciplined  and  enriched  with  knowledge.  Before  tfal  student  can 
profit  by  the  nocturnal  debating  societies,  his  mind  must  be  enriched 
and  refined  by  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  by  the  regular  system  of 
studies. 

As  to  the  specific  disadvantages  which  had  fallen  under  his  observation, 
in  the  first  place,  debating  was  apt  to  create  a  distaste  for  regular  studies. 
A  disproportionate  importance  was  generally  ascribed  to  it  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  royal  road  to  knowledge,  and  the  students  were  led  to 
expect  to  rush  forward  without  special  effort,  and  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  those  plodding  their  way  slowly  up.  Another  evil  is  the  consump- 
tion of  time.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  debating  are  not  so 
great  as  might  be  gained  in  the  same  time  from  the  regular  branches  of 
study.  Again,  it  occupies  the  attention  of  young  men  late  at  night, 
breaking  into  all  regular  habits,  injuring  their  health,  impairing  thdr 
ability  to  recite  their  regular  lessons  the  next  morning.  While,  there- 
fore, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  large  and  ancient  societies,  embracing 
the  elder  and  younger  together,  and  formed  around  large  and  accnmn- 
lating  libraries,  were  valuable,  he  was  equally  well  assured  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  debating  societies  is  an  evil. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  New  York,  inquired  whether  it  is  true  that  the  besl 
classicists  in  Yale  College  are  also  the  best  debaters  in  these  societies. 
Does  the  facility  in  the  use  of  language  acquired  in  the  recitation-room 
give  a  command  of  language  in  expressing  our  views  in  public  ?  His 
own  knowledge  of  the  matter,  obtained  from  persons  who  had  passed 
through  that  college  course,  had  led  him  to  think  otherwise.  He  had 
understood  Dr.  McElligott's  paper  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  deba* 
ting  as  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum,  and  if  not  so  recognized  in  Yale 
College,  it  might  easily  interfere  with  the  regular  studies,  even  if  more 
useful ;  but  he  would  inquire  whether  the  Faculty  in  Yale  College  had 
not  recognized  the  use  .and  advantage  of  debating,  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  study  required  for  the  recitations  immediately  following  the 
meetings  of  those  societies.  If  he  had  not  been  misinformed,  such  was 
the  fact 

Prof.  Olmsted  replied ; 

As  to  the  first  question,  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  pupils  bj 
practising  in  the  debating  societies  rather  than  devoting  themselves 
more  excl^vely  to  the  regular  studies,  those  who,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  college  life,  devote  themselves  to  rhetorical  exercises  generally  write 
best  and  speak  best;  but  as  they  advance,  they  improve  but  little; 
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wliereas  tho0e  who  at  first  devote  themselyes  to  the  regular  studies,  al- 
though their  style  at  first  may  be  rude,  hy  and  by  not  only  write  better 
sense  but  in  better  taste,  and  finally  come  out  not  only  the  best  scholars 
but  the  best  writers  and  the  best  speakers. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  exercises  were  diminished  on 
account  of  the  meetings  of  the  debating  societies,  replied  that  it  is  the 
practice  every  Wednesday  afternoon  to  remit  the  lessons,  in  order  that 
the  students  may  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  exercises  of  the  society 
in  the  evening.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  some  years ;  but  solely 
with  reference  to  the  two  principal  societies ;  not  with  reference  to  the 
little  secret  clubs,  which  spend  their  time  partly  in  debating,  and  partly 
in  drinking  and  carousing ;  for  they  are  considered  great  evils. 

Dr.  Stanton,  of  Washington : 

He  agreed  with  doctrines  of  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  believing 
the  evils  mentioned  to  be  only  incidental.  In  one  thing  the  gentleman 
had  made  a  great  mistake,  which  was  in  saying  that  the  time  for  written 
^>eeches  is  past  True,  that  remark  was  not  made  until  afler  his  own 
elaborate  jspeech  had  been  written  and  delivered.  (Laughter.)  He  had 
learned  something  of  the  secrets  of  speech-making,  and  he  knew  that 
some  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  that  had  ever  been  delivered  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  been  written 
carefully,  and  committed  to  memory.  Thus  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  from  Boston,  Edward  Everett,  writes  out  and  commits  to  memory 
every  word  and  sentence,  although  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  bringing 
in  at  any  point  extemporaneous  matter.  So  with  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  preceded  him,  Daniel  Webster.  Although  not  in 
the  habit  of  writing  out  fully  and  elaborately,  he  studied  carefully  be- 
forehand not  only  the  ideas  but  the  language.  Whenever  he  was  about 
to  make  a  great  speech  in  the  Senate,  he  had  many  friends  to  assist  him 
in  collecting  and  preparing  his  materials,  historical  and  statistical  facts, 
&C.;  and  from  the  preparations  thus  made,  he  delivered  some  of  his 
greatest  speeches  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  some- 
times apparently  with  little  preparation.  Thus  he  believed  that  to  the 
end  of  time  more  influence  would  be  wielded  by  the  pen  than  by  the  tongue. 

Dr.  McElligott  explained  his  position  with  regard  to  written 
speeches: 

He  did  not  intend  to  depreciate  previous  study.  On  the  contrary, 
meditation  and  a  long  course  of  study,  he  considered  requisite  for  the 
'proper  arrangement  of  a  speech.  He  would  not  recommend  young  men 
in  speaking  to  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  simply  because  they 
happen  to  possess  a  glib  '^tongue ;  for  a  glib  tongue  and  an  empty  head 
is  BO  ordinary  calamity.  But  after  every  preparation  has  been  made, 
after  the  language  itself  has  been  studied  and  conmiitted  to  memory,  so 
(kr  as  necessary,  the  speaker  should  come  before  the  audience  to  speak 
and  not  tolread  to  them. 
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He  proceeded  to  reply  to  the  three  objectioiis  which  had  been  raised 
to  debatiog.  First,  it  was  said  that  it  direrted  attention  from  other 
studies.  If  the  debating  in  Yale  College  were  to  be  regolated  as  other 
studies  are,  that  result  could  never  follow.  So  that  objection  mnst  &U 
to  the  ground.  The  second  objection  was  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 
Yet  the  gentleman  (Prof.  Olmsted)  had  assented  that  the  two  great 
societies  in  Yale  College  were  very  useful.  So  it  is  evident  that  if  a  use- 
ful practice  degenerates  into  a  waste  of  time,  it  must  be  for  the  want  of 
proper  restrictions.  Thirdly,  it  was  said  to  lead  to  bad  habits.  Had  it 
ever  occurred  to  Prof.  Olmsted  that  these  debates  would  better  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  day-time  ?  It  would  be  better  to  leave  out  some  other 
exercise,  and  have  the  debates  carried  on  in  the  day-time,  in  the  presence 
of  the  professors  of  the  college  and  under  their  direction.  And  thus  this 
last  objection  would  be  entirely  removed. 

He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  advocating  the  multipli. 
cation  of  debating  societies.  The  supply  would  be  adapted  to  the  de- 
maud.  But  they  should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  collegiate  and  school 
instruction.  Why  is  it,  he  asked,  'that  the  debates  have  a  tepdency  to 
draw  the  student  away  from  other  studies  ?  Is  it  not  that  his  attention  is 
aroused  ?  And  is  it  not  the  great  difficulty  in  education  to  rouse  the 
attention  so  as  to  impress  the  memory  ?  If  the  debating  societies  would 
do  that,  as  we  know  they  will,  they  should  be  commended  for  it 

It  had  been  said  that  students  acquainted  with  the  classics  made  the 
best  orators.  But  gentlemen  should  remember  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Let  rhetoric  be  attained  by  a  liberal 
culture  of  classical  attainments.  A  man  could  never  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated without  becoming  a  classical  scholar.  Oratory  must  be  studied  in 
a  different  manner,  and  can  only  be  thoroughly  acquired  by  a  long 
course  of  practice. 

Dr.  Proudfit,  of  New  Brunswick : 

That  the  tendency  to  multiply  secret  societies  is  very  rife,  and  he  hoped 
that  this  discussion  would  not  assume  such  a  form  as  to  seem  to  encourage 
that  tendency.  He  concurred  with  Prof.  Olmsted,  that  these  small 
associations,  for  debating  and  other  purposes  not  named,  wero  occasions 
of  puro  mischief  and  a  serious  injury  to  the  youth  of  our  country.  The 
tendency  to  associate  and  debate  all  manner  of  subjects  was  so  general 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  unduly  checking  it.  What  was  most  required  was, 
that  the  young  should  form  habits  of  thinking  accurately ;  of  weighing 
what  they  say.  They  should  be  stirred  up  rather  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  than  of  fluency.  He  would  admit  that  the  large  societies, 
conducted  with  dignity,  and  connected  with  weU-selected  libraries,  wero 
of  great  importance.  But  fluency  should  not  be  mistaken  for  eloquence. 
Profound  mental  culturo,  habits  of  accurate  thinking,  and  correct  logic, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  form  the  orator.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  Uiat 
both  Clay  and  Webster,  who  seemed  to  have  such  unbounded  command 
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of  Iftngnage,  natarally  spoke  with  great  difficulty ;  and  Mr.  Webster, 
when  eaddenly  called  upon,  had  found  his  tongue  actually  sealed,  so  OTer> 
whelming  was  the  feeling  of  embarrasanent ;  and  it  was  long  before  he 
oyercame  it  This  was  probably  the  result  of  a  high  ideal ;  he  was  not 
easily  satisfied. 

As  to  the  meeting  of  the  college  debating  societies  at  night,  he  sup- 
posed that  erery  college  where  these  societies  existed,  had  made  earnest 
and  repeated  efforts  to  induce  them  to  meet  by  day,  but  wholly  in  vain. 
The  sole  exception,  was  in  Union  College,  so  &r  as  he  was  aware ;  and 
a  more  efiectiye  and  dignified  debating  society  he  had  never  known,  sim* 
ply  for  that  reason.  Usually  these  societies  hold  their  sessions  until  mid- 
night or  after ;  for  when  the  members  became  animated  upon  an  eager 
debate,  or  about  details  of  business,  they  would  prolong  the  session  into 
the  night  and  oftentimes  through  it  It  was  this  tendency  to  hold  noc- 
turnal meetings  which  he  considered  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to 
these  societies. 

Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania : 

The  subject  was  one  of  very  great  interest  and  importance.  While  he 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  exclude  debating  from  educational  pur- 
poses, there  was  a  grave  moral  difficulty  connected  with  it,  and  it  ought  to 
be  placed  under  very  rigid  guards.  Among  its  dangers  is  the  formation 
of  the  habit  of  speaking  vehementiy  and  earnestly  in  support  of  opinions 
which  tbey  do  not  hold ;  and  above  all  talents  to  be  deprecated  is  the 
talent,  now  too  prevalent,  of  using  language  not  to  express  earnest  con- 
victions but  rather  to  disguise  them.  We  have  too  much  debating 
already.  We  are  a  nation  oC  talkers ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  education, 
not  to  administer  to  a  diseased  appetite,  but  to  endeavor  to  regulate  and 
if  possible  to  regenerate  and  reform  it.  There  is  an  age,  that  age  at 
which  Aristode  said  that  youth  should  not  be  allowed  to  study  moral  phi- 
losophy, which  is  an  age  of  self-sufficiency,  of  rampant  mental  activity 
without  distinct  moral  purpose.  During  that  time,  debating  is  a  perilous 
exercise  of  the  Acuities.  While  he  would  not  proscribe  it,  he  would  not 
encourage  it  And  if  returning  thanks  for  this  paper  was  to  be  under- 
stood as  encouraging  more  debating  among  young  men,  much  as  he  hon- 
ored Dr.  McEUigott,  he  should  hesitate  to  say  yea  to  a  resolution  of  that 
kind. 

The  power  of  expression  is  a  great  power :  but  back  of  it  is  a  greater 
one,  the  power  of  thinking ;  the  power  of  thinking  strongly,  accurately, 
and  above  all  conscientiously.  And  there  is  a  better  embodiment  of  that 
than  words ;  it  is  action,  life,  conduct.  That  is  the  form  which  we  most 
need  in  this  our  day  and  this  our  land.  Words  we  have  ad  nauseam ; 
but  lives  that  indicate  a  profound  conviction,  these  are  the  crying  want  of 
our  day.  And  in  regulating  our  institutions  of  education,  we  should  have 
a  distinct  eye  to  the  danger  of  too  much  talking  and  too  littie  earnest 
oonscientibns  action. 
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He  did  not  consider  debating  the  best  preparation  for  extemporaneoiui 
speaking.  It  is  very  good  in  its  place  and  degree,  but  not  the  best 
Careful  writing  is  the  best  preparation  for  good  extemporaneous  Bpeekr 
ing.  There  are  very  few  perfect  extemporaneous  speakers,  known  to  ^ 
world  in  our  own  or  in  former  days,  who  have  not  also  been  very  good 
writers,  and  made  so  by  elaboration,  based  upon  culture  of  some  kind, 
he  would  not  say  through  the  classics,  although  the  classics  were  doubtlesi 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  best  means.  But  in  every  period  of  the  w<n4d 
those  men  who  have  been  most  efifectiye  as  extemporaneous  speakers,  are 
the  men  most  competent  to  reduce  their  thoughts  to  the  maximmn  degree 
of  precision  and  force  in  writing.  The  habit  of  clear  expression  with  the 
pen  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  spontaneous.  If  you  aim  simply  to 
make  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  without  learning  to  write  with  precis- 
ion, you  generally  acquire  a  loose,  rambling  style,  wanting  in  brevity, 
precision,  roundness,  ease',  and  every  perfection  of  style.  He  would  not 
say  that  there  were  no  exceptions,  but  as  an  old  teacher  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  debating  societies,  such  had  been  the  result  of 
his  observation. 

He  referred  also  to  the  primary  school  and  the  schools  of  every  stage, 
as  affording  a  ready  means  to  teach  the  faculty  of  clear  expression  and 
extemporaneous  speech.  Knowing  is  the  higher  talent ;  expressing  that 
knowledge,  secondary.  But  in  all  recitations,  in  dealing  with  the  pupils 
catechetically,  the  teacher  should  not  only  see  that  they  have  the  right 
idea,  but  that  they  express  it  in  the  best  manner. 


X.    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Remarks  od  the  Address  of  the  retiring  President,  being  in  order, 
Prof.  Charles  Davies,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Beaolved,  That  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  late  President  Prof. 
Bacbe.  in  his  recent  addresi^,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  should 
form  a  prominent  element  in  all  our  systems  of  public  education,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  firm  belief  and  earnest  convictions  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Prof.  Davies,  addressed  the  Convention  at  some  length  in  support 
of  this  resolution.  He  spoke  hi  terms  of  warm  commendation  of  the 
stand  taken  by  Prof  Bache,  and  Prof  Pierce,  upon  the  subject  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  desired  that  the  Association 
should  be  understood  by  the  public  to  endorse  the  sentiment  so  ably 
expressed  by  them. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  urged  its  adop- 
tion. He  thought  it  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  public  should 
know  that  the  Association  were  not,  as  it  had  been  sometimes  feared,  in 
&vor  of  excluding  the  religious  element  from  our  systems  of  education. 

Rev.  Gk)RHAM  D.  Abbott,  was  pleased  to  hear  this  resolution  intro- 
duced. If  passed  unanimously,  after  a  general  expression  of  concuring 
sentiment,  its  influence  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Dr.  Peters,  wished  to  express  his  gratification  at  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution,  and  on  account  of  tlie  language  which  had  given  occa- 
sion for  it.  It  h£ul  been  said  ISOO  years  ago,  that  ^  these  things  were 
hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  were  revealed  unto  babes.'  In  our 
day,  the  wise  and  prudent  talked  as  little  children,  in  heeding  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

Prof.  Alfred  Green  leaf,  of  Brooklyn,  said,  that  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Randall's  remarks  with  the  practice 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  for  on  a  visiting  tour 
through  the  schools  of  this  city,  he  had  found  reUgious  instruction  in  all 
the  schools,  from  the  Free  Academy,  down  to  the  very  lowest  form  of 
the  Infant  School. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  said,  that  in  traveling 
through  Europe,  he  had  heard  the  American  system  of  education 
stigmatized  as  an  ungodly  and  Christless  system.  He  should  rejoice  to 
have  that  misapprehension  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  corrected. 

Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  of  Indiana,  desired  simply  to  make  known  the 
&ct  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  had  placed  the  Bible  at  the  head  of  their 
Uxirhooka, 

Mr.  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston^  favored  the  resolution,    la 
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Massachusetts  for  some  years  it  had  been  at  the  option  of  the  teacher 
to  open  the  school  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  by  prayer,  or  not,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  it  had  been  attended  to.  But  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  a  law  had  been  passed  requiring  the  Bible  to  be  read 
every  day  in  the  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmadqe,  of  Greorgia,  said: — that  as  he  was  the  ooly 
delegate  from  several  Southern  Atlantic  States,  he  felt  called  upon  to 
say  that  in  that  section  the  great  question  of  religious  education  waa 
becoming  an  absorbing  topic.  They  were  beginning  to  feel  that  intel- 
lectual education  is  a  curse,  unless  moral  and  religious  education  go  with 
it,  and  he  therefore  desired  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subjeet,  by 
the  Association. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  of  Connecticut,  rejoiced  at  the  introdaotion 
of  the  resolution,  and  at  the  occasion  which  had  called  for  it  He  wa« 
gratified  also,  that  there  had  been  such  a  universal  expression  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  importance  of  religious  training. 

Pres.  Tappan,  of  Michigan,  said,  that  Professors  Bache  and  Pierce, 
had  done  honor  to  themselves  by  making  the  statements  referred  to  in 
the  resolution.  He  did  not  wonder  at  it;  he  should  have  wondered  if 
they  had  not ;  for  an  undevout  astronomer  or  scientific  man  is  the  mad- 
dest of  all  men. 
Prof.  Aonew,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  to 
Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  remarked,  that  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  might  involve  more  serious  consequences  than  would  at 
first  appear.  He  inquired  whether  the  language  ascribed  to  Prof. 
Bache  wels  correct ;  whether  it  was  certain  the  language  used  in  his 
address,  or  adopted  by  him ;  that  he  had  declared  that  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  a  prominent  feature  "  in  all  our  systems  of  puibUc 
education." 

Prof.  Davies  stated,  that  previous  to  ofiering  the  resolution,  he  had 
submitted  it  to  Prof.  Bache,  and  asked  his  permission  to  introduce  it; 
and  the  sentiment  had  his  sanction. 

Bishop  Potter.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  interpose  a  little  doabt, 
not  as  to  Prof  Bache's  opinions,  although  stated  more  specifically  in  the 
resolution,  than  I  understood  him  to  express  them  in  the  address,  or  than  as 
held  by  him  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  to  the  portentous  question,  whether  re- 
ligious instruction  shall  take  a  leading  place  in  our  public  schools.  I  say 
that  is  a  portentous  question;  a  question  inyolvinga  problem  that  is  not  yet 
solved,  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which,  has  thus  far  been  attempted  in 
vain  in  our  father-land,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  which  has,  I  thmir, 
materially  retarded  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  President,  if  it  is  safe  for  emybody  to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  am  speaking,  it  must  be  safe  for  a  minister  of 
Christ,  safe  for  one  who  has  proudly  identified  himself  always  with  our 
public  system  of  instruction,  and  has  indignantly  resented  always  the 
imputation  that  it  is  a  godless  system.  As  it  is  now,  it  does  not  attempt 
dogmatically  to  teach  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
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tian;  ft  is  not  anti-ehnstian ;  it  is  not  godless.  It  might  be  a  great  deal 
more  religious ;  I  trust  io  God  that  it  will  be  so.  But  I  really  doubt 
whether  the  adoption  of  resolutions  of  this  kind,  by  a  body  which  has 
no  authority,  no  influence  except  a  persuasive  moral  power,  is  calculated 
to  accelerate  that  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  spirit  manifested  here  this 
evening.  It  is  a  delightful  exponent  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  great 
movement  in  the  American  mind ;  a  movement  towards  the  clear  pro- 
iband  conviction  that  moral  and  religious  culture  must  have  their  appro- 
priate place  in  the  great  business  of  education,  or  we  do  not  achieve  our 
whole  work  of  education  in  our  public  schools.  Afler  all,  there  is  a 
better  school  than  the  public  school,  and  that  is  the  family,  and  I  may 
add,  the  parochial  or  Sunday-school,  the  catachetical  class,  the  Bible 
class.  And  although  in  our  public  schools,  I  think  a  great  deed  more 
religion  can  be  taught  than  has  been  taught,  yet  if  we  are  to  reach  that 
most  desirable  end,  I  think  we  should  not  send  abroad  proclamatk>ns 
which  promise  more  than  we  can  perform. 

I  will  go  no  further  into  the  subject  now.  I  think  I  have  indicated 
that  there  are  difficulties  about  this  question ;  and  if  you  wish  to  pene- 
trate and  leave  the  system  of  public  instruction  by  true  religious  spirit, 
you  are  not  to  do  it  by  resolutions,  not  by  talking,  but  by  working.  As 
is  the  teacher,  so,  we  were  told  to-day,  is  the  school ;  subject  to  no  limi- 
tatk)ns.  There  is  no  educational  proposition  more  sound  or  more 
important  Just  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  raising  the  vocation  and 
character  of  our  teachers,  just  in  that  proportion  we  guaranty  that  they 
shall  be  godly  and  Christlike  men  and  women.  Good,  conscientious 
devout  men  and  women,  are  the  only  people  who  will  ultimately  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  requirement  which  I  believe  is  rapidly  becoming  univer- 
sal throughout  the  United  States.  And  if  you  place  in  every  primary 
school  a  devout  conscientious  enlightened  Christian  heart,  you  have 
accomplished  the  great  work.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion they  give  upon  religion,  but  the  mighty  argument  in  favor  of  reli- 
gion whksh  transpires  every  day  and  hour  of  their  lives,  which  is  to  be 
denred.  But  you  must  recollect  that  they  can  only  teach  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  Lford's  prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  a  few 
other  similar  passages,  before  they  get  over  into  the  stonny  region  of 
polemics;  God  save  the  schools  from  that    (Applause.) 

pBor.  AoNxw,  wished  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote 
was  taken.  He  deeply  sympathized  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Bishop  Potter;  and  his  vote  might  seem  singular  if  given  without 
explanation.  Further  debate  was  cut  off,  in  order  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
by  Pnor.  Huottnotoit,  of  Cambridge,  appointed  for  this  evening;  but 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

Pkov.  Davisb,  asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  resolution.  He  was 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  passed.  He  had  never  heard  Bishop  Pot- 
ter diBCoss  any  point  in  which  he  did  not  fully  convince  his  audience  of 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  his  position.    All  would  carry  home  in  thek 
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Ijrzed  and  objeeted  to  by  some  of  the  purest  hearts  of  the  eoantiyi  and 
to  pass  a  vote  upon  a  mere  form  of  words,  when  in  my  judgment,  tha 
substitute  will  do  equal  good  with  the  original  resolution.  I  admit,  sir, 
that  a  casuist  of  language,  an  acute  logician,  may  analyze  the  ori- 
ginal resolution,  and  analyze  the  substitute  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
basis  of  an  argument  that  shall  reach  to  the  dome  of  the  building;  bot, 
sir,  it  will  be  an  inverted  pyramid,  standing  upon  a  point,  and  expanding 
by  the  fhncies  of  argument  I  therefore  do  earnestly  ask  this  Associa- 
tion, as  I  had  the  misfortune  to  introduce  the  subject  that  has  caused 
this  difference  of  opinion,  to  waive,  as  far  as  they  can,  everything  which 
shall  prevent  us  from  standing  upon  a  common  platform,  when,  in  my 
opinion,  the  main  object  of  Prof.  Bache  and  Prof  Pierce,  will  be  entirely 
carried  out  A  lady  who  took  down  the  very  words  of  Prof.  Bache,  has 
been  kind  enough  to  hand  me  the  manuscript,  and  these  were  his  words : 
"  The  meeting  has  been  opened,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  prayer;  and 
I  for  one,  would  never  desire  to  have  the  study  of  the  Works  of  Gbd 
separated  from  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  we  may 
always  depend  upon  his  blessing."  The  substitute  carries  out  that 
general  idea  perfectly. 

Mr.  Randall.    There  is  nothing  about  public  schools  there. 

Prof.  Davibs.  The  questwn  of  public  schools  was  not  raised ;  and 
why  should  we  raise  a  mere  point  of  casuistry  about  a  name,  about  a 
word? 

Mr.  Qrikshaw,  of  Delaware,  inquired  what  was  meant  in  these  reso- 
lutions by  the  word  "  religbn."  The  substitute  seemed  to  him  rather  to 
dodge  the  issue  than  to  meet  it  directly.  He  wished  the  language  to 
be  so  plain  that  no  one  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  There 
seemed  to  be  objections  to  the  resolution  on  account  of  the  term  "public 
education ;"  and  now,  it  was  sought  to  amend  it  by  substituting  the 
expression,  "the  training  of  youth."  But  where  are  the  youth  trained 
in  this  country,  the  masses  of  the  youth,  but  in  the  public  schools?  He 
hoped  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  legislate  upon 
private  schools  or  colleges.  He  regarded  the  substitute  as  merely 
adapted  to  induce  the  Association  to  vote  for  a  proposition  which  all 
might  not  wish  to  endorse. 

Other  business  being  in  order,  the  further  consideration  of  the  reaohi- 
tion  was  postponed  to  the 

Evening  Session,  when  the  Association  resumed  the  consideratbn  of 
Prof.  Davies'  resolution. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  the 
precise  state  of  the  question  before  us ;  which  I  believe  to  be  this.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Association,  the  retiring  president  gave  expressioo, 
or  was  understood  to  give  expression  to  the  noble  sentiment,  that  reUr- 
giouB  and  moral  instruction  should  form  a  prominent  element  in  all  our 
systems  of  public  educatk>n.  MThether  Prof  Bache  used  the  words 
aaerfbed  to  him  h  a  matter  of  question,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  ha 
meaikl  to  expma  ibal  Um^    ^t  the  meeting  of  the  Assodatioa  laalt 
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e?emiig,  Prof.  Davies  brought  forward  a  resolution,  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation expressed  its  assent  to  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Prof.  Bache. 
That  resolution  received  the  warm  and  hearty  concurrence  of  every 
gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  subject  as  I  understood.  There  was  a  con- 
currence of  opinion,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and  the  earnest 
desire  was  expressed  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  world  as  approved 
by  this  Association.  But  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  mover  of  that 
resolution  has  to-day  substituted  another  and  as  I  conceive  a  totally 
different  one. 

The  President,  (Hon.  Henby  Barnard,)  explained  to  Mr.  Randall, 
who  had  been  absent  during  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  reason 
for  changing  the  form  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Randall.  Upon  that  subject  I  presume  we  shall  have  full  light. 
The  difference  between  the  two  resolutions  seems  to  me  to  be  this.  The 
original  resolution  regards  religious  and  moral  instruction,  important  in 
all  our  systems  of  public  education ;  while  the  present  resolution  is 
silent  as  to  public  education.  It  merely  regards  it  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  the  young.  Upon  that  subject  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  All  of  us  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
contained  in  that  substitute  ^  but  that  is  not  a  sentiment,  as  I  conceive^ 
which  this  Association  is  called  upon  to  express.  Whatever  sentiment 
this  Association  may  express,  should  have  a  specific  application  to  our 
Bjrstems  of  public  education,  or,  if  you  choose,  public  or  private  educa- 
tion. Herein,  consists  the  difference.  The  one  resolution  announces  a 
more  formal  abstract  proposition,  upon  which  we  are  not  called  upon,  as 
(  conceive,  to  express  an  opinion  as  an  Association ;  the  other  expresses 
oar  sentiments  upon  a  proposition  with  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the  community,  in  relation  to  which 
we  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  cdl  sections  of  the  country.  Gentlemen 
were  gratified  last  night  that  at  last  this  sentiment  had  found  expression 
in  an  Association  like  this,  composed  of  delegates  from  every  section  of 
our  widely  extended  union. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  more  important  that  we  should  settle  this  question. 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Convention,  at  Utica ;  this  very  question  came  up  for  discussion,  and  it 
was  then  announced  from  high  authority  that  the  religious  and  the 
moral  element  ought  not  to  enter  into  our  systems  of  public  instruction ; 
that  religious  teaching  and  moral  teaching,  should  be  lefl  to  the  family 
and  to  the  church.  If  this  doctrine  is  permitted  to  go  forth  to  the  world, 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  we  cannot  sustain,  upon  any  reasonable, 
rational,  independent  ground,  our  systems  of  public  instruction.  If  we 
strike  out  the  religious  and  moral  elements,  what  are  our  schools  good 
fiyr,  except  merely  for  intellectual  teaching ;  and  the  idea  is  very  preva- 
lent throughout  the  country,  that  intellectual  teaching  alone,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  head  without  tibe  cultivation  of  the  heart,  is  not  the  sort  of 
teaching  which  should  be  given  in  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

I  UDderstand  that  one  objection  to  this  resolution,  is  the  fact  that  simi- 
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lar  resolutions  have  occasioned  difficulties  in  Europe,  especially  in  Qreat 
Britain,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  institutions  of  those  countries 
But  the  propositions  made  across  the  water,  were  not  to  place  the  educar 
tional  institutions  upon  the  basis  of  Christianitj,  but  upon  particular  de- 
nominational creeds.  Sectarianism  came  in  there  under  the  great  question 
of  religious  education. 

I  am  unwilling  to  embarrass  the  deliberations  or  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  in  any  respect  I  feel  as  deep  a  desire  as  Prof.  Dayies  him- 
self that  all  our  deliberations  should  as  far  as  possible  be  unanimou&  I 
think  that  if  this  question  had  been  disposed  of  at  an  earlier  period,  it 
might  have  been  done  with  great  unanimity.  But  at  all  events,  I  desire 
that  this  Association  should  express  its  opinion  upon  this  subject;  for  it  is 
one  of  vital  importance,  involving  a  great  principle,  and  of  deep  interest 
to  us  alL  I  desire  that  its  opinion  should  go  forth  one  way  or  the  oth^. 
I£  we  now  abandon  the  resolution,  and  adopt  a  substitute  which  does  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  religious  and  moral  element  in  our  puUic 
instruction,  the  conclusion  will  be  drawn  that  we  desire  to  ignore  it^  or  are 
opposed  to  it 

Dr.  McEllioott  moved  to  amend  the  amendment^  by  substitating  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolvedj  That  appropriate  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  daily 
to  be  read  in  all  schools  and  other  institutions  devoted  to  secular  education, 
as  a  public  recognition  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  religious  teachings  which  the  pupils  are  always  presumed  else- 
where to  receive,  and  as  a  means  of  diffiising  directly  from  their  source  the 
wholesome  influences  of  sound  morality. 

Mr.  Randall  seconded  the  amendment 

Dr.  MoElligott  said  that  it  was  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  institution  from  the  beginning,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Convention  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  society,  it  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  moral  effect  of  the  public  expression 
by  the  Association,  of  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  practice  commended  in 
this  amendment  He  had  made  the  endeavor  at  several  different  meet- 
ings; but  at  every  time  some  adverse  influence  had  prevented  its  suc- 
cess. The  last  time  was  at  Newark.  Ho  was  just  then  recovering  firom 
a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  and,  though  hardly  able  to  be  present,  he  still 
sought  to  obtain  a  vote  on  this  subject  But  the  debate  was  rudely  cat 
off  by  the  application  of  the  Previous  Question.  So  flagrant  was  the  in- 
justice committed  at  that  time^,  that  it  excited  some  pubUc  interest  out- 
side of  the  Association.  The  opinion  went  extensively  abroad  that  the 
majority  of  us  were  opposed  to  the  practice  of  using  the  Bible,  in  any 
way,  in  our  public  schools.  This  impression  gave  birth  to  a  letter,  pub- 
lished in  one  of  our  religious  newspapers,  and  understood  to  be  firom  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  this  city,  which  represented  the  As- 
sociation in  the  same  un&vorable  light 

The  opinion,  thus  imbibed  and  disseminated,  derived  a  firesh  confinnatum 
from  what  happened  at  the  next  meeting;  for  then  the  matter  came  up  in 
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the  form  of  a  lecture^  wherein  the  ground  was  distinctly  taken  that  it  was 
imprc^r  to  bring  religious  teaching,  in  any  shape  whatever,  into  the  com- 
mon schools.  They,  it  was  held,  were  for  secular  education,  and  for  secu- 
lar education  alone.  To  introduce  religious  instruction  into  the  public 
schools  would,  it  was  argued,  be  quite  as  inappropriate  as  to  bring  into  the 
pulpit  the  subjects  of  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  or  the  Law.  He  would  say 
nothing  just  now  about  the  soundness  of  this  theory.  He  merely  adverted 
to  the  lecture  as  further  confirming  the  opinion  that  this  Association  was 
qpposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  schools. 

When,  therefore,  Prof  Bache  deUvered  his  retiring  address,  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear  him  declare  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  our  educational 
institations  there  should  be  a  deep  religious  and  moral  influence, — ^that  the 
leaven  of  religion,  indeed,  should  permeate  the  whole  system,  so  that  the 
edocated  man  might  go  forth  not  only  sharpened  in  intellect^  but  sound 
in  heart  He  had  rejoiced,  with  others  who  heard  the  distinguished 
Frc^eflsgr,  that)  in  him  who  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  intricacies  of  science,  as  to  overlook  the  importance  of  religion,  Qtod 
had  furnished  a  testimony  so  satisfactory, — ^that^  like  Newton,  after  explo> 
ing  regions  of  thought  imknown  to  common  men,  he  still  felt  it  to  be  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  soul  to  look  up  to  heaven  and  adore  with  rever- 
ence the  Infinite  "Mmd.  And  when,  last  evening.  Prof  Davies  had  intro- 
duced his  resolution,  and  supported  it  in  an  eloquent  speech,  it  was  really 
ddig^tful  to  witness  the  perfect  unanimity  with  which  it  was  received. 
CSergymen,  teachers,  all  of  every  name  and  grade,  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  every  one  warmly  commending  the  sentiment  which  it 
embodied. 

Bat  suddenly  the  whole  thing  was  stopped,  as  if  by  magic.  A  voice 
(ram  heaven  could  hardly  have  arrested  it  more  efiectually.  Those  who 
had  supported  it  with  voices  eloquent  as  angels*,  forthwith  became  silent 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb.  Why  this  change  ?  What  sudden  dis- 
ooYery  had  been  made  ?  .Had  Prof  Bache  been  mistaken  ?  Had  those 
who  had  been  so  eloquent  in  defense  of  the  resolution  found  themselves, 
an  ftt  onoe,  in  the  vTrong  ?  Whatever  the  cause,  all  the  good  feeling  and 
good  speaking  growing  out  of  the  occasion  came  directly  to  an  end,  and 
even  the  gentleman  himself  who  offered  the  resolution,  stepped  forward 
and  asked  the  Association  to  adopt,  in  its  stead,  another  which  he  had 
prepared — a  resolution  afiOrming  just  nothing  at  all ;  being  one  of  those 
beaatifbl  substitutions  in  which  nothing  is  made  the  substitute  for  some- 
tUng.  He  meant  no  disparagement  by  this  remark.  He  spoke  simply 
of  the  result)  as  it  appeared  to  him.  Doubtless  there  was  a  reason  for 
the  change,  and,  when  developed,  he  might,  perhaps,  recognize  the  force 
of  that  reason.  The  only  motive  assigned  by  Prof.  Davies,  if  he  under- 
stood him  aright,  for  asking  leave  of  withdrawal,  was  his  profound  re- 
gard for  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Potter,  who  doubted  the  expediency  of 
nidi  •  lesolntion.  He  would  take  occasion  to  say  that  he  had,  perhaps, 
q|Hlte  as  much  confidence  in  the  Bishop  as  Prof.  Davies  had.    He  re- 

11 
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spected  hia  character,  and  loveii  him  ibr  his  personal  worth  and  for  hit 
aeirices  in  the  caiide  of  public  <><iucaticiL  Tet  this  was  a  question  m 
which  merely  personal  considerancns  ought  to  have  no  weight  whatevor. 

He  regrette*!  much  that  the  Bishop,  when  he  rose  to  intimate  his  doabti 
about  the  expe<iienc  j  of  passing  such  a  resolution  as  that  of  Prof.  DaTiei^ 
had  not  proceeded  to  state  at  large  his  objections ;  for  he  believed  that  thej 
would  have  been  found  substantxaQj  the  same  with  those  sought  to  be  ob- 
viated in  this  amendment  The  resolution  of  Prof  Davies  seems  to  con- 
template formal  teaching  of  religious  truths.  But  no  teacher  could  hon- 
estly undertake  to  teach  religion,  without  giving  to  his  teachings  the  bias 
of  his  own  particular  creed ;  and  if  he  did  so,  every  one  of  a  different  fidth 
would  forthwith  become  offended.  AH,  therefore,  that  could  be  wiselj 
done,  in  our  public  schools,  was  to  read  appropriate  passages  fitim  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  at  the  opening  in  the  morning,  or  at  other  suitable  timiM^ 
without  undertaking  to  comment  upon  them.  This  is  all  that  is  commended 
in  the  amendment  This  surely  we  may  say,  not  as  partisans,  or  promottn 
of  a  particular  sect,  but  as  citizens  of  a  Christian  land.  This  is  due  to  the 
Bibte ;  for  the  Bible  is  an  unsectarian  book.  It  is  the  most  catholic  of  iD 
books ;  catholic,  because  its  divine  Author  is  catholic,— catholic,  because  iti 
revelations  are  intended  for  all  mankind,— <»tholic,  because  all  the  thousand 
sects  into  which  Christendom  is  unfortunately  divided,  still  look  up  to  it^ 
and  profess  to  make  it  their  guide  and  standard. 

But  there  are  many,  it  may  be  said,  who  reject  the  Bible  altogether,  as 
unworthy  of  belief,  and  that  to  them,  the  reading  of  it  in  the  schooiB 
would  bo  an  infiingement  of  their  rights.  In  respect  to  persons  of  this 
(jlas8,  it  has  been  woU  said,  tliat  for  a  man  to  deny  the  credibiKty  of  the 
Bible,  in  these  day^,  i3  to  proclaim  himself  a  fool,  a  knave,  or  an  ignoranuis. 
A  fool  ho  must  l>e,  if  he  can  not  comprehend  tlie  lucid  reasoning  by  'v^udi 
its  truth  has  betrn  established ;  a  knave  he  certainly  is,  if  having  fiuriy 
wi'ighiMl  and  understood  the  evidence,  he  still  professes  to  disbelieve  what 
his  n'a.son  nia^t  have  forced  him  to  accept;  and  surely  he  is  anignoramoa^ 
if  h(^  gives  judguient  against  the  book,  without  knowing  what  may  be  its 
claiiiiH  to  the  confidoncH)  of  mankind.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Bible  is  certainly  taken  for  granted  in  the  veiycon- 
•>titu(i(»n  of  our  government,  and,  therefore,  no  one*s  rights  can  be  invaded 
tiy  rriiding  it  in  tlie  schools.  Every  officer  of  the  government,  from  tibe 
l'n*rsiih*nt  down  to  the  meanest  official,  is  inducted  into  office  under  tibe 
v»lifiiiiiiry  of  an  oath  on  that  volume.  Christianity,  the  religion  wfaidiifc 
r«*iu:licH,  in  one  way  or  another,  permeates  all  our  institutions.  Every  thing 
ih  our  (iijlitical  HyHt<'m  indicates  its  recognition  of  the  principle,  thai  tibe 
Biblf;  it  (lie  coiiiinon  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  morals. 

Iff  th/'fi,  tliM  Bible  be  truly  unsectarian,  if  it  be  the  source  of  all  sound 
itiffTMUj^n  a  word,  a  revelation  from  Grod  to  man.  shall  it  be  presented  aa 
/if  Divinir  auUiority  to  the  children  in  our  schools?  Shall  they  be  kept  five 
'layR  in  tlie  wr;<Tk,  the  Urgest  portion  of  their  school  tizne.  under  inrtrae- 
tum,  wh^re  thai  voUune  is  never  permitted  to  be  opened  ?    That  ia  Ae 
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simple  question.  It  has  been  asked,— -What  benefit  can  arise  from  oar 
commending  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools?  Much 
in  many  ways.  Among  others^  it  would  throw  a  protecting  influence 
around  many  faithful  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that^  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  some  inveterate  enemies  of  religion.  These  men  often 
manage  to  get  into  office,  and  so  become  connected  with  the  schools. 
Now  when  a  man  who  respects  reUgion,  happens  to  be  the  head  of  h 
school,  where  one  or  more  of  the  school  officers  are  of  the  opposite  stamp, 
might  not  his  hands  be  strengthened  by  the  formal  sanctions  of  a  body 
like  this  ?  Shall  he  not  be  able  to  say,  if  necessary,  that  an  Association  of 
the  most  wise  and  learned  men  of  the  coxmtry  have  declared  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  the  schools  ?  Would  not  official 
authorities  be  sometimes  led  to  pause  a  moment,  and  consider,  before  acting 
in  the  face  of  such  a  sentiment  firom  such  a  source?  Were  there  no  other 
benefit,  this  alone  ought  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

But  this  subject  is  dividing  the  country  at  large,  and  the  Association 
must  take  one  side  or  the  other.  He  should  regard  the  ignoring  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  as  more  than  counterbalancing  all  the  good  they  could 
ever  accomplish  in  other  directions ;  and  should,  in  that  event,  be  willing 
to  try  whether  another  society  might  not  be  founded,  that  would  not 
hesitate  openly  to  lend  its  sanction  to  its  use,  at  least  in  the  way  here  ad- 
vocated. He  could  not  express  his  surprise  at  being  compelled,  in  a  body 
like  this,  t6  stand  up  in  defense  of  such  a  position.  Was  he  in  the  midst 
of  professed  infidels  ?  Was  he  talking  to  men  opposed  or  indifferent  to 
aD  religion  ?  Was  he  addressing  a  collection  of  petty  poUticians, — ^men 
moved  only  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  places  ?  He  had  certainly  thought 
he  was  speaking  to  a  company  of  Christian  men.  And,  in  that  full  belief, 
he  called  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  to  stand  by  the  principle 
involved  in  this  discussion. 

He  asked  only  that  public  recognition  of  the  Bible,  indicated  in  his 
amendment.  He  was  satisfied  to  leave  all  direct  and  formal  teaching  of 
religion  to  the  Church,  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  the  fireside.  But 
when  his  son  entered  the  day-school,  he  wanted  him  there  to  find  some 
formal  regard  to  the  authority  of  that  sacred  volume  which  he  was 
tang^t^  however  feebly  and  imperfectiy,  to  reverence  at  home. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those  who  were  in  favor  of  introduc- 
ing the  Bible,  as  a  text-book,  into  our  public  schools  and  making  religious 
instruction  a  part  of  the  ordinary  exercises.  The  best  work  on  morals, 
some  one  had  said,  was  a  moral  man  for  the  teacher ;  so  the  best  work  on 
refigion  for  the  use  of  schools,  was  a  religious  man  for  the  teacher.  Pu- 
pib  were  governed  by  what  they  saw  rather  than  by  what  they  heard. 
He  would,  therefore,  of  course  recommend  the  greatest  care  in  selecting 
teachers.  They  should  be  persons  of  high  moral  character.  But  he  would 
not^  on  that  account,  refuse  or  omit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  school,  seeing  that  it  is  the  only  source  of  all  sound  mor- 
ality, and  that  this  public  recognition  of  its  Divine  authority  is  a  standing 
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confirmation  of  the  teachings  elsewhere  received,  or  presumed  to  be 
ceived,  by  the  pupils.  This  is  all  he  liad  ever  asked  the  Association  to 
commend  And  now,  if  it  nhould  appear  that  they  meant  deliboratdy  to 
ignore  all  use  of  the  Bible,  in  our  common  schools,  there  was  but  one 
oourse  left  him  and  those  sympathizing  with  him  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Orleans,  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  breathe  an  stmos- 
phere  so  pregnant  with  piety  and  morality.  The  sentiments  which  had 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  gentlemen,  were  all  in  one  direction,  that  the 
foundation  of  all  education  which  shall  be  truly  valuable  is  the  Bible. 
He  liad  heard  with  delight,  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Bache,  and  of  Pro£ 
Pierce.  And  when  the  origmal  resolution  was  proposed  by  Pro£  Da- 
vies,  he  had  felt  a  thnll  of  delight  that  so  large  an  Association  of 
learned  and  respectable  men  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  education, 
were  ready  to  give  their  sanction  to  religious  education.  Yet  he  had 
felt  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  reaohi- 
tion;  for  resolutions  are  valuable  only  so  far  as  they  are  practicable^ 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  should  be  one  which 
could  be  carried  into  practical  effect  It  might  be  easy  for  gentlemen 
from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  or  New  York,  to  carry  the  resolution 
into  effect ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  voice  of  this  Associa- 
tion would  not  be  heard  alone  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
He  claimed  for  Louisiana,  and  neighboring  States,  some  sympathy  and 
some  interest  in  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution.  He  asked  that  it 
should  be  such  as  not  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  educaticm 
even  there.  In  the  South  and  the  West^  the  great  question  whether 
the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  had  been  discussed,  and  had 
been  decided  differently  from  the  decisions  in  the  Eastern  States.  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  for  a  long  time  the  Bible  had 
been  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  a  form  of  prayer  had  been  ^ 
adopted  which  should  not  conflict  with  any  sectarian  views :  and  yet  in 
consequence  of  the  agitation  of  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  such  resolutions  as  this,  in  one  quarter  of  the  Union  and  an- 
other, it  was  found  that  they  had  upon  their  Board,  men,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  Bible  from  the  schools ;  and  now  for  several  years  the  custom 
of  reading  the  Bible  and  opening  the  school  with  prayer  had  been  diHr' 
continued.  And  the  same  was  true  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  the  smallest  district  Agitation  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  change.  If  the  subject  had  been 
let  alone ;  if  the  minds  of  the  pupils  had  been  operated  upon  by  means 
of  that  Unconscious  Tuition  so  eloquently  treated  of  last  evening,  the 
Bible  might  still  have  been  read,  prayer  might  still  have  been  used,  and 
u  powerful  religious  and  moral  influence  might  thus  have  been  exerted. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  are  respectable  and  religious  portions  of 
the  conmiunity  that  will  not  yield  to  it  They  will  say  that  you  shall  not 
teach  religion  in  the  schools.  They  will  say  that  the  reading  of  King 
James'  version  of  the  B\b\e  \b  no\.'?f  octwvXfc^Xs^  ^'eja  «^«fcem  of  religion,  and 
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therefore  you  are  attempting  to  engrail  sectarian  influences  upon  ihe 
school.  And  thus  far  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Bible  out  of 
the  schools.  It  is  not  practical,  therefore,  to  have  the  Bible  used  in  all 
our  schools.  And  if  we  undertake  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution 
first  offered,  and  introduce  moral  and  religious  instru  ction.  how  can  that 
be  done  ?  As  Bishop  Potter  remarked  last  evening,  when  you  have 
taught  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  a  few  other  passages  of  the  Scripture,  you  have  taught  all 
that  you  can  teach  without  entering  upon  disputed  ground,  upon  the 
region  of  polemics.  And  if  the  teacher  is  capable  and  disposed  to 
instruct  in  religious  truths,  ^at  time  can  he  find  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  further  than  by  unconscious  tuition  ? 

Then  there  is  another  difficulty,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers 
have  very  little  religion  operating  upon  their  minds.  Where  the  reli- 
gion is  in  the  heart  of  the  teacher,  he  can  find  abundant  occasion  for 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  without  formally  reading  them.  But  where 
the  teacher  is  either  indifferent  to  religion  or  hostile  to  it,  what  better 
instrument  could  Satan  desire  than  to  have  such  a  man  compelled  to 
teach  religion  ?    The  difficulty  is  fundamental. 

The  doctrine  had  been  urged  upon  tliis  floor,  tliat  the  government 
was  bound  to  give  every  man  in  the  community  an  education.  This 
was  a  sentiment  with  which  he  could  not  agree ;  and  led  directly  to  the 
impracticable  result  in  this  resolution,  if  the  government  is  undertaking 
to  give  a  religious  and  moral  education  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one. 
His  view  of  the  public  system  of  education,  was  that  it  was  intended  tu 
be  merely  supplemental ;  and  it  was  only  upon  this  view  that  we  could 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  government  is  bound  not  only  to  give  an 
education  to  children  in  the  public  schools,  but  to  require  a  certain  reli- 
gious and  moral  education,  to  be  given  to  children  in  the  private  schools ; 
for  it  cannot  shake  ofi'  the  responsibility  of  providing  that  all  children 
shall  have  such  an  education,  i^  the  principle  is  correct  But  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  government  was  founded  was  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration.  And  he  would  consider  an  education  which  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Bible,  as  better  than  no  education  at  all,  because  it  opens  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  so  that  it  becomes  better  able  to  receive  religious 
instruction  from  elsewhere.  He  wished  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  religious  and  moral  instruction  given  in 
the  public  schools,  but  feared  that  either  of  the  resolutions  proposed. 
wocdd  create  a  hostility  to  iL  and  thus  prevent  rather  than  aid  it.  The 
better  course  would  be,  to  see  that  the  teachers  are  competent  and  dis- 
posed to  give  religious  instruction,  and  then  leave  the  matter  to  their 
discretion,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  several  positions. 
He  objected  to  the  amendment  of  Dr.  McElIigott,  particularly,  because 
it  specified  the  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  should  be  given. 

liiB.  Stuakt  here  sung  a  song ;  afler  which,  a  vote  having  been 
passed,  limiting  each  speaker  to  ten  minutes,  the  debate  proceeded. 

Prof.  Gheeitleaf  said  that  this  question  had  so  affected  him  as  to  pre- 
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vent  him  enjoying  his  usual  sleep  last  night  When  Prof.  Bache  had 
sketched  so  beautifully  and  completely,  an  entire  system  of  education 
for  this  country,  he  had  felt  that  a  mark  had  been  made  by  this  meet- 
ing ;  that  such  a  system  of  American  education  was  one  of  the  wanta 
of  our  country,  and  that  we  should  have  it  because  we  need  it,  jost  as 
we  had  the  telegraph  because  we  needed  it.  And  now,  if  a  resolation 
could  be  passed  in  vindication  of  a  moral  and  religious  education,  in- 
struction in  the  divine  truths  of  the  Bible,  another  blow  would  be  struck 
by  this  Convention,  and  not  simply  to  vibrate  in  our  own  country,  but 
spoken  to-day,  would  go  at  once  all  over  the  world.  He  had  lived 
twenty  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
not  only  of  all  the  religious  instruction  that  could  be  given  in  the 
church  and  the  family,  but  also  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Rev.  Dk.  McLean,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  he  could  vote  for  all 
three  of  the  resolutions  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  he  should  like 
to  have  the  vote  taken  upon  the  whole,  and  have  them  all  adopted  by 
the  Association.  He  had  none  of  that  mawkish  sensibility  which  re- 
f>ained  from  expressing  sentiments,  for  fear  that  the  truth  might  not  be 
congenial  to  others;  and  no  proposition  could  be  more  indisputably 
true,  than  that  religion  must  mingle  with  all  our  instruction  to  make  it 
effective  for  good.  Were  the  Association  afraid  to  say  that  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  system,  that  for  which  we  would  peril  life, 
liberty,  everything,  ought  to  be  read  in  our  schools  1  We  had  not  re- 
frained from  arresting  the  self-evident  principles  of  the  Declaratbn  of 
Independence,  because  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  did  not 
like  them.  And  not  a  speaker  had  undertaken  to  dispute  tlie  truth  of 
any  one  of  the  three  resolutions ;  and  should  Christian  men  be  afraid  to 
assert  principles  upon  which  they  were  all  agreed  ?  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Religion  must  be  taught  hereafter  more  than  it  ever  has 
been.  And  they  could  do  no  less  now  than  to  plant  their  feet  immuta- 
bly upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Schools. 

Erastus  C.  Benedict,  of  New  York,  thought  that  tlie  resolution  had 
not  yet  been  put  into  such  a  form  as  to  express  the  sentiment  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Association  desired  to  ex- 
press. In  the  original  resolution,  language  was  ascribed  to  Prof.  Bache, 
which  many  thought  he  had  not  used. 

Prof.  Davms  restated  that  before  bringing  forward  the  resolutbo,  it 
liad  been  shown  to  Prof  Bache,  and  received  his  sanction. 

Mk.  Benedict  said  that  that  was  satisfactory  proof  that  he  approved 
of  the  sentiment,  but  not  that  he  used  that  form  of  expression  in  his  re- 
tiring address.  What  he  said  was  that  he  cordially  approved  of  the 
opening  of  this  Association  with  prayer,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
separation  of  instruction  upon  the  works  of  God  and  upon  the  Word  of 
God.  If  therefore  we  are  to  undertake  to  quote  the  words  of  PraC 
Bache,  we  have  no  right  to  put  other  words  into  his  mouth,  even  al- 
though they  may  be  such  as  to  obtain  his  concurrence.  And  Dr.  Mc- 
Elligott,  in  defending  \V\i\  vtmeudment^  gave  ample  reasons  why  the 
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original  resolution  should  not  pass.  He  considers  it  hardly  a  debatable 
proposition,  it  is  so  utterly  impracticable.  And  thus  with  Dr.  McEUi- 
gott's  resolution,  as  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans.  That 
resolution  only  contemplates  reading  the  Bible,  it  does  not  contemplate 
further  religious  iostruction  at  all.  But  is  the  Association  to  go 
against  religious  instruction?  Not  at  all.  The  debate  had  only  shown 
that  they  were  attempting  to  adopt  resolutions,  without  having  fully 
settled  in  their  own  minds  what  they  wished  to  accomplish.  And  it  wan 
inexpedient  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Association,  by  the  discussion 
of  subjects  which  had  created  dissension,  and  excited  feeling  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  in  favor  of  adopting  Prof.  Davies'  substitute, 
that  moral  and  religious  instruction  are  necessary  in  the  training  of 
youth.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was  useless  to  vote  for  that,  because 
there  was  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  reason 
for  voting  for  it,  that  their  opinions  upon  it  were  so  harmonious.  Their 
very  unanimity  was  strong  evidence  that  the  resolution  was  wise  and 
discreet  But  could  it  be  said  to  be  wise  and  discreet  to  attempt  to 
adopt  a  resolution  in  regard  to  which  they  were  divided  in  opinion? 
The  Association  having  no  corporate  force,  no  power  to  issue  an  edict, 
harmony  was  requisite  to  give  moral  force  to  their  action.  And  he  felt 
free  to  say  that  if  his  own  opinion  was  not  clear  upon  the  matter,  he 
shoold  regard  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Potter,  that  the  original  resolution 
was  inexpedient  to  be  adopted,  as  coming  from  a  source  whose  experi- 
ence, and  information,  and  integrity  upon  that  subject,  could  be  doubted 
by  no  one,  and  whose  opinion  was  worthy  to  be  adopted. 

As  to  the  Bible  being  an  unsectarian  book,  he  believed  that  if  there 
was  a  thoroughly  Protestant  book  anywhere,  it  was  King  James'  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  that  the  book  is  Catholic, 
and  that  all  appeal  to  it ;  for  the  Catholics  do  not  appeal  to  King  James' 
version ;  and  it  was  not  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
texts  should  be  used  in  the  schools.  Catholics  considered  the  Protest- 
ant version  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  difficulty,  and  would  not  consent 
that  it  should  be  read. 

pREsmENT  Tappan.  The  history  of  this  discussion  is  very  simple. 
President  Bache  delivered  a  short  address  in  retiring  from  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  this  Association.  That  address  so  simple  and  unpreten- 
ding, was  filled  with  remarks  of  the  highest  importance  relating  to  our 
educational  interests.  It  was  a  very  comprehensive  and  a  very  happy 
address.  We  all  felt  it ;  we  all  responded  to  it.  At  the  close  of  that 
address  he  remarked  that  he  would  say  nothing  about  religion  and  mo- 
lality particularly ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
detail  upon  that  subject,  because  everybody  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  morality  and  religion  in  a  system  of  education,  and  regarded  it 
as  the  foundation  and  best  part  of  all  education.  He  uttered  it  as  a 
common  sentiment,  one  to  which  the  whole  audience  would  respond. 
We  were  delighted  to  hear  the  annunciation  from  Dr.  Bache,  because 
VlfiirtuDately  in  our  world,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be,  men  of 
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science  have  sometimes  been  given  to  infidelity;  and  we  rejoiced 
that  a  man  so  distinguished  as  he  for  scientific  attainments,  should 
come  out,  and  with  sincerity  and  Christian  morality,  should  utter  such 
sentiments.  It  was  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Christ- 
ian character  upon  the  part  of  a  man  of  science.  I  do  not  say  that 
Prof.  Bache  honored  religion  by  this.  He  honored  himself.  He  did 
nothing  more  than  his  duty.  Still,  as  it  was  an  important  fact,  Pio£ 
Davies  was  led  to  draw  up  a  resolution  which  was  intended  to  express 
that  response  that  we  all  felt  to  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Bache — nothing 
more.  It  was  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  discussion  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  or  should  not  be  read  in  our  public  schools.  I  believe 
there  is  nowhere  any  Slate  law  forbidding  the  Bible  to  be  read,  or  for- 
bidding the  exercise  of  religious  influence,  the  best  of  which  may  be 
that  Unconscious  Tuition  so  oden  spoken  of  to-day,  or  those  observa- 
tions on  religion  and  duty,  continually  springing  up  so  naturally  that  I 
can  hardly  conceive  hojv  it  is  possible  for  any  good  teacher  to  avoid 
making  these  practical  applications  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  his 
instructions. 

As  an  example  I  will  refer  to  a  lecture  I  heard  many  years  ago,  from 
Dr.  Torrey,  upon  chemistry.  He  had  given  a  very  striking  exhibition 
of  the  great  exactness  by  which  Nature  herself  weighs  the  component 
parts  of  a  compound  substance.  And,  said  he,  here  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  that  remarkable  expression  in  Scripture,  "  He  hath  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  I  remember  the 
eflect  upon  the  audience,  of  that  remark,  showing  that  the  universe  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Divinity.  We  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  same  thing  at  the  Scientific  Association  at  Providence, 
the  other  day.  Prof.  Pierce  was  discoursing  upon  the  application  of 
the  calculus  to  observation.  Dr.  Bache  had  made  upon  the  tides ;  and 
he  said  that  God  himself  had  ordained  that  man  should  study  mathe- 
matics, that  He  had  planned  the  universe  in  accordance  with  mathemat- 
ical formulae.  When  men  come  to  study  mathematics,  they  feel  it  to  be 
but  an  instrument  whereby  to  climb  the  Heavens  of  God,  to  penetrate 
the  works  of  God  ;  and  these  very  formulsB  are  lights  which  God  has 
given  to  mankind,  to  interpret  His  works.  We  all  of  us  believe  that 
there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  Word  of  Grod  and  the 
works  of  God ;  and  I  suppose  Prof.  Bache  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
o.xpress  this  spontaneous  sentiment  of  his  heart,  for  when  he  is  pursuing 
science,  he  is  not  forgetful  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  God  as  a  Christian. 
I  have  drawn  up  a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  think  embody  the  sense 
of  the  meeting ;  for  really  I  conceive  it  to  be  merely  a  verbal  difTerence 
which  divides  us.    The  resolutions  are  these : 

Resolved^  That  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Bache 
on  retiring  from  the  Presidential  Chair  of  this  Association — that  reli- 
gion and  morality  constitute  the  foundation  and  best  part  of  education 
— if  worthy  alike  of  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  science. 

Be»6lved^  That  this  Association,  in  endorsing  this  sentiment,  mean  to 
indicate  thereby  th^  full  belief  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  exists 
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between  the  Word  and  the  works  of  Grod ;  that  the  scientific  and  eru- 
dite tbeoloffian  who  expounds  the  first,  and  the  devout  and  reverent  phi- 
losopher who  investigates  the  history  and  laws  of  the  second,  cannot 
essentially  differ,  but  must  move  toward  the  same  end,  and  together 
work  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  Grod. 

Db.  HcEluoott  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  ofier  those 
resolutions  at  this  time ;  there  being  alrecuiy  pending  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  and 

Prof.  Tappan  stated  that  he  would  move  their  adoption  whenever  it 
should  be  in  order. 

Bishop  Potter.  I  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  a  Convention  of  this 
kind,  a  conference  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinion,  should  allow  itself 
to  be  drawn  into  divisions.  I  really  do  not  see  any  great  good  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  any  resolution  whatever,  if  it  can  be 
passed  only  by  a  majority.  That  was  one  reason  why  I  deprecated 
last  evening  undertaking  to  pass  such  a  resolution  in  this  place.  The 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  our  schools,  cannot  be 
considered  a  settled  question.  Certainly  with  regard  to  the  public 
schools,  established  by  authority  of  law,  and  to  a  certain  extent  under 
the  supervision  of  officers  constituted  by  law,  it  cannot  be  considered — 
,  we  are  referring  to  the  quo  modo, — as  a  settled  question.  It  is  liardly  a 
settled  question  in  any  country  in  the  world,  except  under  absolute  des- 
potisms ;  and  even  there  the  authority  of  that  despotism  is  exercised 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  particular  form  of  belief  to  be  tolerated 
and  inculcated.  In  a  country  whose  religious  principles  are  based  upon 
the  largest  possible  toleration  consistent  with  the  existence  of  civilized 
society,  you  must  carry  the  toleration  into  the  schools  as  well  as  every- 
where else ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  parents  of  the  children  to  agree 
that  they  shall  themselves  receive  instruction  from  the  same  religious 
teacher,  upon  the  Lord's  day,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  you  can  get 
them  to  concede  that  their  children  shall  receive  one  common  kind  of 
religious  instruction  from  their  school  teachers  on  the  other  six  days  in 
the  week  ? 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  country  the  subject  is  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  practical  difficulties.  Yet  I  think  these  difficulties  are  destined 
to  be  overcome ;  and  we  are  in  the  way  of  overcoming  them.  The 
great  power  through  which  we  are  gradually  overcoming  them,  is  the 
power  of  patience,  of  patient  waiting.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
religk>as  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  now,  than  twenty 
yean  ago.  And  bad.  Sir,  as  your  New  York  system  was  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  a  great  deal  better  Uian  no  system  at  all.  If  the  question  was 
distinctly  at  issue,  whether  we  should  have  schools  with  no  Bible,  no 
religious  instruction  in  them,  or  no  public  schools  at  all ;  1  would  say 
that  I  would  surrender  the  Bible.  There  are  other  places  where  the 
Bible  can  be  taught  Give  me  a  place  where  the  children  shall  be 
taught  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  and  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall 
read  the  Bible  out  of  school,  if  they  do  not  in  school.  Now,  I  believe 
iamy  heart,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  the  interest  of  every  class 
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in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  United  States,  to  have  the  Bible 
recul.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Benedict,  that  King  James'  Bible  can 
not  be  read  in  the  schools.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  world  could  be  damaged  by  it  On  the  contrary  if  I  had 
administration  in  that  church  supposed  to  be  most  sensitive,  I  would  say, 
let  the  children  read  it  under  proper  guards.  I  believe  that  the  hold  of 
that  church  upon  public  confidence  would  be  increased  by  such  a  course, 
if  she  should  take  it  to-morrow.  But  we  can  not  expect  that  she  will 
take  it  just  now ',  although  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  should  take 
it.  I  think  we  are  moving  forward  towards  the  conviction  that  the 
Bible  is  a  safe  and  salutary  book  to  be  read  in  our  public  schools.  Bat 
I  doubt  whether  such  a  result  will  be  accelerated  by  passing  such  reso- 
lutions as  this  in  this  place,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  passed  afler  some 
warm  debate,  and  by  a  small  majority. 

Where  is  the  question,  whether  the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the  schools, 
ultimately  to  be  decided  ?  It  can  not  be  decided  by  a  body  of  this  kind; 
for  that  would  be  a  decision  almost  exclusively  by  outsiders.  And  for 
such  a  body  to  undertake  to  prescribe  and  dictate,  unavoidably  engen- 
ders the  spirit  of  resistance.  Let  a  roan  undertake  to  dictate  to  you, 
with  regard  to  your  private  affairs,  even  the  very  course  you  had  pre-, 
viously  resolved  to  follow,  and  you  are  at  once  tempted  to  change  it, 
for  you  wish  to  assert  your  right  to  regulate  your  own  concerns.  And 
where  is  that  question,  whether  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  in  the  schools, 
ultimately  to  be  decided  ?  In  12.000  different  localties  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  more  thein  half  of  them  it  has  been  settled  already. 
The  Bible  is  now  read,  I  will  venture  to  say,  m  more  than  half  probably 
three-fourths  of  them ;  and  were  this  Association  of  grave  sages,  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  education  and  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  to  resolve 
that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  these  schools,  they  would  tell  you  that 
you  are  quite  behind  the  time  of  day.  We  do  not  need  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  that.  It  will  be  regarded  as  simple  surplusage.  And  when  you 
come  to  the  other  districts  which  are  discussing  the  subject  among 
themselves,  each  one  of  those  districts  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties, 
which  can  only  be  thoroughly  known  to  themselves,  which  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  those  immediately  interested.  And  I  think  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  these  difficulties  can  only  be  retarded  by  the  intrusion  of 
any  foreign  power  whatever.  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  piety 
throughout  this  land,  more  and  more  inclining  all  these  independent 
communities  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  Leave  it  to  that.  Leave  it 
to  the  great  discussions  which  are  going  on  all  over  the  land.  Leave  it 
to  the  power  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Leave  it  to  the  almost  unan- 
imous expression  of  a  wish,  which  has  been  heard  within  these  walls. 
But  do  not  step  in  and  undertake  to  prescribe  where  you  have  no 
authority,  and  where  your  presence  may  be  considered  as  an  intrusion, 
if  not  resented  as  a  disturbance. 

The  fact,  is,  that  there  are  conceivable  cases  in  which  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  might  be  depTec^Xedi^  ^tid  therefore  the  proposition  con* 
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tained  ia  Dr.  McEUigott's  substitute,  is  one  to  which  in  the  abstract  I 
should  not  find  myself  able  to  consent  It  is  the  proposition  that  in  all 
schools  the  Bible  should  be  daily  read.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  ought 
to  be  read  in  all  schools  where  it  can  be  read  without  the  sacrifice  of  an 
interest  greater  than  that  which  you  can  gain  from  it.  Suppose  that 
the  only  teachers  you  have  to  fill  the  place,  is  one  who  demonstrates  by 
his  daily  life  that  he  is  godless,  without  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
who  can  not  help,  by  the  process  of  unconscious  tuition,  proclaiming  the 
fact  in  his  school  that  he  does  not  fear  Grod,  that  he  does  not  in  his  heart 
regard  the  Bible.  Nor  will  that  man  perform  the  duty  you  would  im- 
pose upon  him  by  law,  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  ii^verence  for  the 
Scriptures,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  those  little  ones 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ?  I  say  no.  The  whole  process 
will  be  regarded  by  them,  not  as  a  solemn  mockery,  but  as  a  farce.  A 
worse  impression  upon  the  religious  character  and  associations  could 
not  well  be  produced. 

There  is  another  conceivable  case,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
religious  or  anti-r^^ious  views.  Because  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
public  schools  arflipposed  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  not 
religion  enough  in  them,  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  too  mucli, 
and  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  none  at  all.  These  three 
grounds  are  distinctly  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  system. 
And  I  can  easily  comprehend  that  affairs  might  take  such  a  course  that 
in  ten  years  we  should  find  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics,  and  the  unbe- 
lievers, all  standing  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  toppling  that 
magnificent  system  to  its  base ;  and  if  that  time  shall  ever  come  I  ver- 
ily believe  it  will  have  been  invoked  by  the  excessive  zeal  and  impa- 
tience of  those  wishing  to  introduce  religious  instructbn  in  these 
•chools. 

[The  ten  minutes  having  expired,  the  rule  was  suspended  to  allow 
Bishop  Potter  to  continue  his  remarks.] 

I  will  not  abuse  the  privilege  the  Convention  has  extended  me.  I 
will  simply  make  one  remark  with  regard  to  the  past  history  of  this 
Association.  There  ia  nothing  in  its  past  history  which  has  afibrded  me 
greater  gratification,  if  I  may  except  the  great  and  noble  gathering  of 
educated  men  which  has  taken  place  here  to  an  extent  I  never  beheld 
before,  than  its  course  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions.  From 
the  beginning,  the  policy  has  been  to  come  together,  and  hold  friendly  con- 
ferences, the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  make  each  separate  one  a  sharer 
in  the  resources  of  all,  and  yet  with  no  humiliation  or  want  of  self- 
reqpect  Hitherto,  antagonism  has  been  avoided ;  and  especially  have 
we  avoided  that  greatest  mistake  of  deliberative  bodies,  attempting  to 
eoostruct  platforms  with  regard  to  debated  and  debatable  questions. 
Pditicians  are  constantly  engaged  in  that  business,  and  it  does  strike  me 
&•  being  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  employments  they  could  engage  in ; 
patching  up  always  for  the  nonce,  and  very  rarely  involving  a  full  and 
ftank  consideration  of  great  principles.    All  such  policies  I  should  be 
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very  glad  to  have  the  Association  ignore,  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  We 
C3roe  together  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  driven  further  assunder,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  together  and  assimilated  by  the  free  in- 
terchange of  paternal  thought  I  think  that  whenever  the  Association 
departs  from  that  policy,  and  undertakes  to  pass  resolutions  by  mere 
majorities,  upon  matters  with  regard  to  which  the  wisest  minds  still 
pause  and  hesitate,  we  shall  lose  our  whole  power  of  moral  influence, 
and  our  dignity  will  have  gone.  It  has  been  upon  this  principle,  I  be- 
lieve, that  hitherto,  whenever  this  question  has  been  brought  up,  as  at 
Newark,  and  at  Pittsburg,  the  subject  has  first  been  freely  and  frankly 
talked  about  andithen,  the  resolution  itself  passed  by,  laying  it  upon  the 
table,  or  disposing  of  it  in  some  other  way,  without  intending  any  possi- 
ble disrespect  to  the  Bible,  but  simply  on  account  of  our  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  Association  to  enter  into  a  question 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  that  he  believed  no  one 
had  yet  spoken  from  his  state ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  Union  might  be 
sensitive  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible^pm  the  schools,  it 
would  be  Massachusetts.  Yet,  he  did  not  believe  mat  Massachusetts 
would  desire  the  Convention  to  pass  a  resolution  here,  requiring  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  when  there  might  be  questions  in  various  quarters 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  resolution.  For  one,  he  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  moral  effect  of  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  if  it  should  be  reported.  That  would  accomplish  all  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  passing  resolutions,  and  he  believed  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  every  section  of  the  country.  He  believed  that  all  were 
agreed,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  given  in  our 
public  schools.  He  could  not  have  rightly  understood  Bishop  Potter  to 
say  that  he  would  give  up  the  Bible. 

Bishop  Potter  explained  that  he  did  not  suppose  giving  up  the 
Bible,  necessarily  to  include  giving  up  moral  and  religious  culture. 
That  whole  matter  might  generally  be  lefl  wholly  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher.  He  would  take  this  occasion  to  make  an  allusion  to  the 
difficulty  which  arose  in  the  organization  of  the  Normal  School  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  There  had  been  great  solicitude  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  exercises.  The  Board  of  Directors  felt  that  they 
could  not  well  determine  the  question,  and  therefore  they  followed  the 
advice  of  Diogenes.  They  took  a  lantern  and  sought  for  a  man  equal 
to  the  emergency  of  the  case.  They  found  such  a  man  in  the  late  Mr. 
Page,  who  went  before  the  school,  at  its  commencement,  and  stating 
that  he  heid  always  been  accustomed  to  introduce  the  exercises  of  the 
day  by  prayer,  and  that  he  should  continue  to  do  it,  established  the  pre- 
cedent which  has  been  followed  to  the  present  day.  If  the  teacher  is 
only  the  right  kind  of  a  man,  the  whole  question  disposes  of  itself. 

Mr.  Wells  was  not  aware  that  he  should  differ  materially  from 
Bishop  Potter's  view  of  the  question,  in  general ;  but  he  believed  that 
if  the  question  were  to  arise  whether  to  give  up  religious  instruction  or 
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to  give  up  the  free  schools,  Christians  generally  would  decide  t6  give  up 
the  free  schools,  here  as  in  Great  Britain.  As  to  Dr.  McElligott's 
resolution,  he  thought  there  were  two  objections  to  it.  First,  the  objec- 
tion to  passing  any  resolution  upon  the  subject ;  and  secondly,  the  im- 
plication that  the  Bible  is  to  be  read,  but  that  no  religious  instruction  is 
to  be  given.  He  should  prefer  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
teacher. 

Prof.  Agnew,  said,  that  having  given  away  to  Bishop  Potter 
last  night,  and  afterwards  been  prevented  from  making  any  remark, 
by  the  previous  question  being  called,  he  thought  it  due  to  himself 
to  explain  his  position.  His  views  had  been  so  clearly  expressed 
by  Bishop  Potter,  that  he  should  almost  be  satisfied  to  adopt 
that  as  sufficient  explanation.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  using  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  He 
used  it  constantly  in  his  own  instructions,  and  should  be  glad  if 
all  could  do  the  same.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  question  as  settled. 
There  might  now  be  a  quiet  calm ;  but  soon  the  storm  and  the  earth- 
quake might  be  upon  us  from  this  very  question.  He  could  not  there- 
fore consider  it  wise  to  enter  into  the  question,  and  to  attempt  to  pass 
either  of  the  resolutions ;  for  they  could  not  agree  upon  any  of  them. 
He  would  therefore  move  that  Uie  further  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  rejected ; — 

On  motion  by  Mr  Scott,  the  resolution,  (with  the  amendments,)  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 
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The  importance  of  classical  and  linguistic  study  has  been  so  well 
set  forth,  that  I  would  not  dwell  upon  it  here,  except  very  briefly  in 
its  connection  with  my  main  topic.  Its  benefits  may  be  classed 
under  the  three  heads,  the  discipHnary,  the  philological,  and  the 
literary.  The  first,  by  some  regarded  as  the  most  important,  we 
would  treat  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  though  still  of  as  high  virtue, 
even  in  this  respect,  as  those  that  come  from  any  other  department 
of  Education.  The  second  occupies  a  higher  rank.  Comparative 
Philology  is  in  fact  becoming  the  great  science  of  the  day.  Its  con- 
nection with  Ethnology,  and  History,  with  Mental  Philosophy  in  all  its 
departments,  is  constantly  becoming  more  clear  in  the  abstract,  as 
well  as  prospective  of  great  benefits  in  practice.  Under  this  head,  too, 
one  might  dwell  upon  its  psychological  bearings,  as  resulting  from  the 
peculiar  position,  that  the  study  of  language  occupies  among  the 
sciences.  It  alone  combines  perfectly  and  equally,  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  the  outward  and  the  inner  world  of  thought  It 
is  as  purely  spiritual  as  Psychology  or  Logic.  It  is  as  distinctly  out- 
ward as  Botany  or  Geography.  The  soul,  studies  itself,  but  through 
an  outward  product  as  real  as  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  gases,  or  the 
rocks ;  a  product  which  has  come  from  the  working  of  mind  through 
laws  as  fixed  and  as  ascertainable  as  those  which  have  developed  the 
plant,  the  strata,  or  the  chemical  combination.  And  this  product  is 
no  mere  idealized  entity,  but  an  abiding,  outward  thing.  It  is 
thought  crystalized,  laws  of  thinking  exhibited  in  fixed  outward 
growths,  which  we  can  study  with  as  much  satisfaction,  and  as  much 
assurance  of  finding  wonders,  as  in  any  of  those  fields  of  physical 
science  which  are  wholly  objective. 

But  these  remarks  concern  the  whole  province  of  language  of 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  only  form  a  most  important  department 
Hie  third  benefit  we  mentioned,  pertains  to  them  in  a  more  exclusive 
sense.  We  have  called  it  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Idte- 
nay.  Aside  from  the  disciplinary  and  philological  benefits,  classical 
education  opens  the  door  to  an  inmiense  field  of  philosophy  and  Ute- 

BqMT  reftd  before  the  American  Aeeociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Bdacatton,  at  tti 
AnmuaSeaioo,  1865. 
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rature,  whose  value  at  the  present  day,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  calcu- 
late.    The  writer  may  be  led  away  by  a  magnified  view  of  his 
own  favorite  studies,  and  yet  he  must  express  the  opinion,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  country,  nothing  is  more  desirable  in  educa- 
tion, than  to  bring  as  much  of  the  youthful  mind  as  we  can,  in  as 
close  communion  as  we  can  with  the  rich  literature,  and  richer  phi- 
losophy of  antiquity.    We  want  it,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  our  modem  style  of  writing.     The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  had  no  light  literature  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.    Their  short  lived  comedy,  and  what  may 
be  called  their  lighter  lyrics,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  forming  an 
exception  to  our  remark.    Their  poetry,  in  the  main,  was  ever  serious. 
Their  tragedy  was  deeply  moral  and  religious.     Their  history  has 
been  pronounced  too  grave.     With  them  the  novel  was  unknown  ;— 
that  modern  thing,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  merits,  is  now 
becoming  such  an  intolerable  nuisance.     But  we  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  gravity  and  dignity  which  pervaded  every  department  of  ancient 
letters,  its  freedom  from  clap-trap,  or  what  may  be  called  the  continual 
effort  at  fine  writing  and  fine  speaking.    The  secret  of  all  this  is,  thai 
they  wrote  not  for  the  million,  but  for  the  thinking  and  cultivated,  or  we 
may  say,  for  the  million  through  the  thinkiug  and  the  cultivated. 
They  wrote  for  minds  like  their  own.     Hence  it  is  that  they  say  great 
things  in  so  simple,  so  truthful,  so  dignified  a  manner.    Take  the  best 
specimens  of  what  may  be  called  our  brilliant  or  flash  literature,  how 
wearied  does  a  tmly  cultivated   taste   become  with  this  continual 
sparkling,  this  high  strained  sacrifice  of  sense  to  sound,  of  thought 
to  point  or  ad  captandum  manner  of  expression.      We  need  not 
specify';  our  whole  literature  furnishes  the  most  copious  examples  of 
what  we  mean.     And  then  there  is  its  still  more  offensive  preten- 
tiousness.    Our  best  writers  of  this  vicious  school,  say  very  fine 
things,  at  times  ;  they  utter  truths  well  worth  the  utterance,  but  what 
a  puffing  and  blowing  ever  attends  their  birth.     In  reading  some  of 
the  favorite  writers  of  the  day,  we  ever  know  some  time  beforehand, 
when  they  are  in  travail  with  a  great  idea,  or  what  they  would  regard 
as  a  great  idea.    Paragraphs,  and  some  times  pages  ofi^  we  begin  to 
feel  the  heave  and  swell  by  which  they  are  announced.    We  see  the 
sparkling  foam  and  hear  the  gurgling  undertow.    The  wave  of  dic- 
tion roUs  up  as  if  the  writer  meant  to  overwhelm  the  reader.    And 
he  does  overwhelm  him ;  the  mischief  is,  that  when  the  thought  comes, 
we  find  there  is  nothing  of  it,  or  its  force  has  been  spent  in  all  this 
mighty  preparation,  and  it  has  not  even  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
that  would  have  come  from  its  simplest  and  most  direct  expression. 
How  different  in  ti;x\&  Tei&^cX*^  V^:^^  -^rrvX/ix^  vA  vD^stfa{(&Sc<|^  ^ho  lifedh 
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before  the  marked  decline  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  With 
what  a  noble  simplicity  do  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  and  Thu 
cydidesy  say  noble  things  !  As  we  come  upon  them  in  the  oven  flow 
of  thought  and  style,  they  startle  us  by  their  grandeur,  or  their  pro 
fundity,  and  yet  the  beauty  of  it  all  is,  that  those  noble  writers  betray 
no  consciousness  of  having  said  any  thing  especially  grand  or  pro- 
found. It  has  been  an  utterance  coming  naturally  out  of  the  even 
deep  of  their  minds.  It  is  but  the  natural  product  of  souls  ever  ele- 
vated, ever  thinking  high  thoughts. 

We  want  the  minds  of  our  young  men  brought  more  universally 
and  more  closely  in  contact  with  this  severe  old  school.  But  more 
than  this.  In  all  the  fields  of  thought,  we  want  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  these  old  masters.  Their  politics,  their  philosophy, 
their  poetry  are  too  precious  to  bo  allowed  to  die  out,  or  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  few.  Every  where  the  classics  are  needed.  In  every 
respect  would  the  national  mind,  and  national  thinking,  be  elevated 
and  enriched  by  the  study ;  whilst  corresponding  effects  might  be 
hoped  for  in  giving  a  better  tone,  a  more  healthy  intelligence,  a 
higher  aim  to  our  editorial  and  political  action. 

But  we  are  carried  away  to  a  greater  distance  than  we  intended,  from 
our  main  subject.  It  must  be  resumed  by  showing  the  connection 
between  it  and  these  general  thoughts.  To  produce  such  an  efifect,  no 
mere  smattering,  but  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  classics  is 
demanded.  How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ?  The  little  that  is  gen- 
erally done  in  our  best  institutions  is  but  a  caricature  of  the  idea  we 
have  advanced.  A  book  or  two  of  Xenophon,  a  half  dozen  books  of 
Homer,  two  or  three  Greek  plays,  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  a  dia- 
logue of  Plato;  and  these  read  spasmodically,  we  may  say,  cut 
into  fragments  by  daily  recitations  in  which  the  connection  of 
thought  is  almost  inevitably  sacrificed  in  the  mastering  of  words 
and  phrases, — this  certainly  is  not  the  classical  culture  that  is  demand- 
ed. We  would  not  underrate  even  tliis.  The  mind,  whether  of  a 
man  or  a  boy,  is  expanded  by  learning  the  first  declension  in  the 
Latin  grammar.  He  sees  in  it  the  entrance  to  a  new  world  of 
thought.  It  is  elevated  and  refined  by  reading  one  book  of  Virgil. 
From  a  few  lines  of  Homer,  a  few  sentences  of  Plato,  it  may  get  a 
mental  impulse  that  is  never  lost,  a  classical  taste  or  feeling,  which 
may  make  it  a  very  different  mind,  a  higher  mind,  a  stronger  mind 
ever  after.  But  with  all  this  it  may  be  said,  we  want  hr  more 
Greek  if  we  would  have  results  from  it  to  correspond  with  the  time 
and  labor  generally  spent  in  its  acquisition. 

We  oome  then  directly  to  the  point.    There  should  be  a  great 
deal  more  read  than  is  generally  read  in  out  \>e&>V.  «(^oc^  vcA  <^^^<^^. 
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Education  in  this  department  should  be  carried  to  that  point  where 
facility  in  reading  would  let  the  mind  flow  easily  into  the  very  spirit 
of  the  classic  author,  unfettered  by  that  toilsome  difficulty  of  canstni- 
ing,  which  produces  distaste  by  its  laboriousness,  whilst  it  keeps  the 
student  incapable  of  relishing  those  higher  treasures  of  thought  and 
style,  for  which  the  classics  should  be  mainly  read.  It  must  be  car- 
ried to  a  point  where  the  classical  taste  will  be  formed,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm called  out  which  will  make  it  certain  that  the  school  books 
even  of  our  most  respectable  scholars,  will  not  be  closed,  seldom  if 
ever  to  be  opened,  after  graduation. 

We  must  read  more.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  without  sacri- 
ficing accuracy,  or  making  a  demand  of  time  which  will  not  be  con- 
ceded. The  preparatory  study  of  course  must  be  slow.  The  time 
devoted  to  college  is  very  limited;  and  that  curtailed  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  physical  and  the  practical,  as  it  is  called.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  are  certainly  very  great,  if  not  altogether  reme<U- 
less.  We  might  recommend  an  earlier  commencement  of  the  study, 
a  longer  time  devoted  to  preparation  for  college — a  more  thorough 
drilling  in  the  elements,  as  preparatory  to  more  extensive  reading 
afterwards.  Much  might  be  said  on  all  these  topics,  but  we  would 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  one.  On  the  supposition  that  other 
things  are  well  attended  to,  such  as  early  commencement,  thorough 
drill  in  respect  to  forms  and  syntactical  constructions,  a  faithful  prac- 
tice of  what  is  so  indispensable,  continual  exercise  in  writing  as  well 
as  reading  the  language ;  still  there  is  one  fault  which  may  almost 
wholly  balance  the  benefit  of  what  in  other  respects  would  be  the 
most  faithful  and  judicious  instruction. 

We  allude,  now,  to  the  metliod  of  reading,  or  construing,  adopted 
in  most  schools,  and  which  it  is  the  harder  to  find  fault  with,  because 
it  is  often  a  favorite  with  those  who,  in  all  other  respects,  are  the  most 
faithful  teachers.  There  is  a  mode  of  translating,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  literal,  although  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  verbal;  since,  by  the  word  literal,  is  sometimes  vaguely  meant 
the  true,  or  best  rendering,  in  distinction  from  the  false.  This  verbal 
rendering,  as  we  prefer  to  style  it,  is  sometimes  commended  as  the 
necessary  opposite  of  the  free,  the  loose,  or  the  paraphrastic,  to  none 
of  which  terms,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show,  does  it  stand  strictly 
opposed.  A  translation  may  be  verbal,  and  yet  the  most  imperfect 
of  all  renderings  on  that  very  account  It  may  be  closely  verbal,  and 
yet  the  most  loose,  and  false  to  the  idea,  by  reason  of  this  very 
unnatural  strictness.  To  this  verbal  rendering,  then,  we  would  op- 
poee  as  its  natural  and  i^Td^ta\)\^  oy^^^>^^^^^^''^T  ^  called  the 
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idiomatic.  The  difference  may  be  made  clear  in  a  sentence.  One 
renders  word  for  word  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  for  often  times  this  is 
impossible — the  other  renders  idiom  for  idiom.  In  the  first,  one 
part  of  speech  in  one  language  is  ever  made  to  represent  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  speech  in  another, — as  noun  for  noun,  verb  for  verb, 
participle  for  participle^  adverb  for  adverb,  &c  In  the  other,  one  con- 
struction is  made  to  represent  another  construction,  and  the  inquiry 
ever  is,  or  ought  to  be,  what  good  and  idiomatic  English  corresponds 
to  what  good  and  idiomatic  Greek.  The  pupil  should  be  told,  thus  the 
ancient  language  expresses  a  given  idea,  and  thus  we  express  it — what 
the  Greeks  say  in  this  manner,  we  say  in  that.  The  one  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  other.  We  must  translate  it  into  our  own  language, 
not  by  equivalent  words,  but  by  well  known,  well  established,  equiva- 
lent idioms.  The  first  method  would  often  not  be  a  translation  at 
all,  that  is,  it  would  not  set  over  the  thought  from  one  tongue  into 
the  other.  It  would  convey  too  much  or  too  little, — seldom  the  pre- 
cise equivalent  of  meaning. 

An  example  or  two  will  set  our  meaning  in  the  clearest  light  A 
boy  has  to  translate  the  Greek  phrase,  dXysTrriy  xs^akriy,  "^e  is  in 
pain  as  to  the  head^"^  says  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher  approves.  Here 
is  a  verbal  rendering,  verb  for  verb,  article  for  article,  noun  for  noun. 
Why  is  it  not  correct  ?  In  the  first  place  we  reply,  it  is  clumsy  Eng- 
lish, or  rather  it  is  not  English  at  all.  The  single  words,  it  is  true, 
belong  to  our  language ;  but  we  do  not  thus  put  them  together — ^it 
is  not  the  way  we  talk.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reply  in  one  aspect 
of  tlie  matter.  Translation  is  from  one  language  into  another — not 
simply  from  the  words,  but  from  whatever  is  peculiar  in  one  language 
to  what  is  peculiar  in  another — it  is  from  good  Greek  to  good  Eng- 
lish— not  to  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  school-room,  which  is  often 
neither  Greek  nor  English,  nor  any  thing  else,  but  a  jargon  that  might 
have  confounded  Babel  itself,  but  to  good  English,  such  as  a  good 
writer  or  speaker  would  use,  if  he  meant  to  express  the  idea  in  his 
own  tongue,  without  any  thought  of  another  language. 

And  here  we  might  digress  on  the  importance  of  correct  and  ele- 
gant translation  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  studying  thoroughly 
and  acquiring  practically  the  power,  the  peculiar  power  of  our  own 
tongue.  We  might  show  that  the  true  knowledge  of  a  language 
18  a  knowledge  of  its  idioms,  and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  acquire  these,  without  the  knowledge  of  some  other  language, 
with  which  to  compare  it.  We  might  show  that  for  the  purpose  of 
inch  comparison  and  mastery  of  our  own  tongue,  nothing  is  so  well 
fitted  as  another,  and  especially  an  ancient  language,  remotely  differ 
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ent  from  it  in  its  modes  of  conception  and  expression.  We'  might 
show  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  but  it  would  be  in  some  respects 
a  digression  from  our  main  topic,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced 
would  readily  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  my  hearers. 

To  resume  theu,  that  which  we  have  chosen  as  our  model  phrase ; 
dXyeTrfiv  xs^akriv  and  its  verbal  translation,  **  He  is  in  pain  as  to  the 
head  J  or  "^c  is  in  pain,  the  head^  It  is  not  good  English,  we  say, 
and  we  should  never  use  any  other  if  we  can  help  it,  either  in  the 
recitation  room  or  elsewhere.  But  secondly,  it  does  not  convey  the 
sense.  How  not,  if  it  be  exactly  word  for  word  ?  We  answer,  be- 
cause the  unusual  construction  in  English,  gives  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  idea,  a  prominence  it  does  not  possess  in  the  familiar  Ghreek 
phrase,  whilst  it  keeps  out  of  view  a  part  of  the  idea  which  there 
most  explicitly  belongs  to  it.  It  has  about  it  a  speciality  which  keeps 
us  from  feeling,  at  first,  that  this  is  the  usual  Greek  mode  for  saying  a  ftum 
has  a  head  ache,  or  that  his  head  a^hes.  We  put  more  in  the  thought 
than  there  really  is.  The  pain  may  he  in  his  head,  or  it  may  be  on 
account  of  his  head.  By  taking  too  the  article  merely  as  our  article, 
we  lose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possessive  sense  which  is  clearly  in 
the  Greek  usage,  or  construction,  if  not  in  the  single  word.  The 
pain  may  be  in  somebody  else's  head,  or  on  account  of  somebody  else's 
head.  The  difference  here  may  seem  slight,  yet  if  carried  through 
all  the  varieties  of  expression  which  separate  the  two  languages,  and 
especially  those  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  it  becomes  immense, 
making  also  a  vast  difference,  not  only  in  the  ease  with  which  we 
read  the  classics,  but  also  in  the  spirit  and  feeling  with  which  wo 
read  them,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  thought  we 
derive  from  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  reason  on  other  positions  frimished  by  our 
subject,  we  will  take  a  few  more  examples,  and  these  of  the  simplest 
kind,  as  more  easily  remembered,  and  just  as  well  illustrating  our 
main  idea.  Every  scholar  knows  that  one  of  the  main  peculiarities 
of  the  Greek  language,  consists  in  the  varied  use  of  its  participle.  It 
stands  in  the  Greek  grammar  among  the  parte  of  speech,  very  much 
HH  it  stands  in  our  own  ;  that  is,  its  grammatical  power  and  place  re* 
semble  those  of  our  own.  The  same  definition  would  in  general 
apply  to  it,  as  participating  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective  and  a  verb. 
It  is  a  compound  of  action  and  quality.  In  theory,  the  grammati- 
cal difference  is  slight,  in  practice,  however,  it  is  very  great.  In 
Greek,  the  action  element  is  greatly  predominant ;  in  English  the 
qualilying,  or  cpithetical,  is  its  chief  use.  In  Greek  it  claims  affinity 
with  the  verb,  and  might  ^th  much  propriety  be  reckoned  among 
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its  fonns.  In  English  it  holds  a  closer  relationship  with  the  other 
parent  Hence,  as  one  might  expect,  it  is  much  more  frequent  in 
the  former  language,  and  employed  in  a  much  greater  yarietj  both 
of  forms  and  constructions.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  verb  itself. 
It  not  unfrequentlj  conveys  an  assertion.  It  is  sometimes  the  main 
or  dominant  word  in  a  sentence ;  the  verb,  though  grammatically  gov- 
erning, yet  still  performing  only  a  qualifying  ant  subordinate  office, 
as  in  the  phrases,  iXav&avs  *^a/rTU)v,  '*  He  did  it  secretly.^  w^^ro  (peCyujv. 
"  He  fled  awayP  oux  av  9^avoi^  v'oicdv.  **  You  could  not  be  too  quick 
about  it.^  The  participle  often  shows  the  method  or  manner,  some- 
times the  reason  of  the  action.  It  often  indicates,  moreover,  a  con- 
dition.   It  frequentiy  expresses  the  time. 

In  this  manner  a  great  many  participles  are  sometimes  combined  in 
one  Greek  sentence,  each  performing  a  different  office,  and  this  vari- 
ety all  heightened  by  the  difference  of  tense  as  implying  description^ 
narration^  motive^  reason,  or  method  of  proceeding,  according  as  such 
tense  is  continuous  or  aorist.  Now  to  take  such  a  sentence  and  ren- 
der it  according  to  the  method  condemned,  word  for  word,  that  is, 
participle  for  participle  throughout,  would,  in  most  cases  be  to  the  loss, 
not  only  of  the  force  or  vivacity,  but  often  to  the  very  ruin  of  the  idea. 
It  would  be  at  the  best,  a  most  miserably  poor,  bald  and  pointiess  rep- 
resentation, to  say  nothing  of  the  flEu^t  that  it  would  not  be  simply 
poor  English,  but  no  English  at  all. 

Nothing  in  teaching  can  be  more  painful,  whether  to  the  pupil  or 
the  teacher,  than  such  a  mode  of  rendering.  It  may  be  said  the 
student  has  the  meaning,  but  this  apology  is  not  true  either  in  its 
application  to  translation,  or  to  writing  or  speaking  in  general. 
What  one  can  not  express,  he  does  not  know.  It  may  be  a  feeling, 
an  instinct,  it  may  be  what  some  would  call  an  inspiration, — ^it  may  be 
a  very  fine  thing ;  but  it  is  not  knowledge.  It  is  not  entitled  to  this 
name  until  it  lies  before  his  own  mind,  and  can  be  transmitted  to 
other  minds  in  "  good  forms  of  sound  words,"  like  *'  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver.''  But  especially  is  this  true  in  translating.  No 
mind  ever  ftilly  has  a  meaning,  until  it  has  the  one  best  form  of  language 
to  express  it  in.  Until  there  come  this  one  good  form  of  sound 
wordfl,  there  is  ever  a  haze  about  the  thought,  and  when  the  true 
Kght  breaks  in,  and  every  part  of  the  complex  Greek  sentence  lies 
distinctly  out,  not  only  in  uncouth  solecisms  of  single  English  words, 
bat  in  the  choice  corresponding  English  idioms,  then  there  is  felt  a 
pleasure  which  makes  it  evident  that,  before  this,  the  real  sense  or 
fhought  was  not  perceived,  much  less  its  full  force  and  true  accompa- 
nying emotion  received  into  the  soul. 

Now  it  ia  thia  pressure  on  the  mind  o(  ftvft  9\A\<\etvV  VXvt»X»  Tc\i^c?i^  ^^ 
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difficulty  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  one  of  the  greatest  ohstadee  to 
his  progrcjbs.  This  false,  doudy,  laborious  method  of  construing,  is 
ever  in  the  way  of  that  facility  in  taking  the  sense  which  is  essential 
to  pleasant  and  therefore,  to  extensive  reading.  It  has  pained  our 
very  soul,  sometimes,  to  hear  ingenuous  pupils  complain,  and  justly 
complain,  of  the  long  and  toilsome  difficulties  in  their  way.  Author 
after  author  is  read,  Jbut  each  new  one  gives  the  same  trouble.  Eadi 
long  sentence  costs  ^e  same  study.  The  lexicon,  the  grammar,  the 
explanation  of  the  text-book  are  ever  in  demand.  Old  words  have 
to  be  looked  up  again  and  again,  because  the  student  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  a  different  construction,  or  a  different  idiom,  may  not  require 
a  different  meaning  to  be  guessed  out  from  among  the  multitude 
given  in  his  dictionary.  And  so  he  goes  on  year  after  year,  in  the 
the  same  hopeless  and  even  despairing  road. 

Now  this  need  not  be  so.  Greek  is  a  clearer  language  in  itself 
than  the  English.  Greek  writers  do  certainly  present  their  ideas 
more  distinctly,  or  else  they  have  more  distinct  ideas  than  English 
writers,  even  the  best  of  them.  Plato  is  more  perspicuous  than  Sir 
William  Hamilton ;  and  even  to  come  nearer  home,  we  do  not  haz- 
ard much  in  saying  that  it  is  easier  to  get  sense,  clear  sense,  good 
sense,  out  of  Demosthenes,  or  certainly  out  of  Cicero,  than  from  a 
modern  speech  in  Congress.  But  the  fact  avails  the  studenl  Aodiing, 
while  pursuing  this  vicious  method.  When  shall  I,  he  iwpffamfc*  in 
almost  despair,  when  shall  I  be  able  to  read  Greek  with  wwinfflftihg  of 
the  same  ease  with  which  I  read  English  ?  What  is  in  tAnfr  way, 
that  after  years  of  faithful  study  I  cannot  read  Euripides  and  Homer 
with  something  of  the  same  satisfaction  I  find  in  readii^  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton  !  It  can  be  done  we  say,  if  the  right  method  is 
only  taken.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  more  difficult  anthoiSy  more 
obscure, — their  thoughts,  however  sublime  they  may  be,  are  not  as 
vivid,  not  as  clearly  intelligible — their  language  though  the  best  the 
English  can  afford,  is  far  from  being  so  radiant  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
so  transparent  to  the  very  root  and  fibre,  as  the  **  burning  words,^  in 
which  lie  so  distinctly  envisaged  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  Gre- 
cian dramatist.  And  yet  there  is  one  best  English  expiosaan  for 
those  ideas,  but  here  lies  the  great  difficulty.  The  student  has  never 
had  it  enjoined  upon  him,  as  bis  chief  business  in  studying  Greek, 
to  seek  that  one  best  English  mode  of  expression,  and  ever  to  empioy  it, 
however  much  it  might  vary  from  the  Greek  constnictioik  vatil  it  pre- 
sented itself  spontaneously  to  his  mind,  and  ran  smooiblj  into  the 
corrent  of  his  thinking,  and  thus  became  as  easy  and  as  w«n  ranem- 
bered  a  representaUon  of  the  corresponding  Greek  ifiom.  »  ever 
tingle  w(wd  in  one  langna^  T^:^T««v\e^   ^g«i^.  ^«<»i  \bl  aw>ther. 
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This  might  be  done,  had  the  student  been  ever  accustomed,  from  the 
start,  even  from  his  first  lesson  m  construing,  to  the  simple  common 
sense  principle  involved  in  the  formula, — idiom,  for  idioniy — this  is  the 
Greek  mode  of  saying  a  thing,  and  this  is  the  English  mode  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing.  You  see — ^the  teacher  might  say  to  the  boy,  they 
not  only  employ  different  sounds,  or  words,  but  different  modes  of 
combining  them,  varying  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  widely,  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  your  business,  not  only  to  know  what  Greek  words 
correspond  the  nearest  to  what  English  words,  and  what  Greek  parts 
of  speech  to  what  English  parts  of  speech ;  but  also  what  English 
idioms  are  the  best  representatives  of  what  Greek  idioms,  and  always 
render  accordingly.  Otherwise  you  only  learn  one  half,  and  the 
poorest  half  of  what  ought  to  be  learned  in  the  study  of  a  language. 
Tou  must  not,  therefore,  translate  aXysTrriy  xscpaXrjv,  ^  he  is  in  pain  as  to 
the  head^  but  he  has  a  head  ache,  or  ^^his  head  aches^  It  is  now  trans- 
lated, not  into  that  barbarous  dialect,  the  school  boy  English,  but  into 
good  though  plain  English,  into  idiomatic  English,  all  the  better 
for  being  plain  and  idiomatic.  We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  among  different  equivalents  for  a  Greek  sentence  all  of  which 
might  be  good  English,  that  should  be  preferred  which  is  most  mark- 
edly idiomatic,  in  order  that  the  two  languages  might  thereby  exhibit 
each  its  own  peculiar  force,  in  the  most  direct,  and,  therefore,  recipro- 
cally suggesting  contrast  of  expression. 

So  also,  to  use  our  other  familiar  examples,  he  should  not  be  aUow- 
ed  to  say,  wx^to  flrXsGJv — "  He  went  away  sailing ^^  which  gives  a  turn 
to  the  thought  that  was  never  meant;  (the  Greek  verb  being 
here  only  a  qualifying  word  of  distance,)  but  ^^he  sailed  away^ 
So,  iXav^avfi  iTfaTrwv  not "  hje  concealed  doing  it^'*  which  gives  hardly  any 
idea  at  all ;  but  "  he  did  it  secretly  ;"  o5  n5*rovrgf ,  not  "  those  striking^* 
as  the  boys  will  have  it ;  but  ^Hhey  who  strike^^  making  the  rendering 
of  this  very  common  Greek  construction  of  participle  and  article,  by 
a  verb  with  a  relative  pronoun,  and  allowing  of  no  departure  from 
the  role.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  and  a  small  difference,  but 
we  would  recommend  to  a  teacher  never  to  allow  a  deviation  even  in 
80  simple  a  case  as  this.  There  is  no  other  way  to  make  the  practice 
habitna],  so  as  to  come  without  thinking,  and  thus  secure  the  higher 
benefit  which  comes  from  rigidly  canying  out  the  principle  of  idiom 
for  idiom  in  the  easiest,  as  well  as  in  the  most  complicated  cases. 
Hub  little  example  occurs  to  our  mind,  because  we  know  of  hardly 
any  thing  in  teaching  Greek  that  we  have  had  so  frequently  to  repeat 
BojB  somehow  get  an  inveterate  habit  of  rendering  the  participle  and 
the  article  in  this  clumsy  way.  0\  ruiTTovreg,  "  tftx)€e  strifcvag"  ^3aw3 
viff  8Ay  again  and  again,  if  corrected  a  dozen  \iiiie&  Vti  «l  i^^\\a.>ciQ\i. 


r/>"»*ri  .'io-sT^  T'iJc.i^  "Jl--;  i"Vij.  i.o«:  -.^lIt  zi^-Es  a  Sk^oxd,  but  an 
«:^ic*irr>.7.  ac.:  \  *.zr-zr.s^  -Zi:i/vi  /^r'-r-r.  Tl'c  5«jul  springs  up  in 
: V.  r,*"*  J.'.'zr.j.  ^z.-l  nr.  la  ir.  ::  i  eczi il i=  iLiz  r.-»t''^'rg  els^  could  have 
?5i'>  ^n'n:r.ia*lT  :LiLar,-:L  T-ier^ ». : .-i.  :l-r  •irli^Lifiil  Sens*  of  fitnen, 
of  harrzior.j:  -sLi-ij^i*.  ::l  £kc  tl-  r:l-z:^a',^f  praciple  or  all  beauty. 
Ve».  '"xari.j'i  aa  ii  rnaj  «r»rz:  :.>  ?«:n:r.  m.  i  Irv  aL.d  weansome  as  the 
proofAi  hsL*  ger.*i:Milj  V:»rL.  '.1^7^  1-.  [tlI-^k^L  iu  iLc  ri^ht  construing  of  a 
Oreek  vrL^rLce,  a  br -1:^:7  Lkr  tij  "I^:  •,:"  ii:'iiio  «:r  aroLitcCture,  The 
tru':  ELi:l:*L  K'-'y.val-.LZ,  <.i.>.  :■:  .mi.  -rsictlv  Lol-is  the  Mea, and  there 
Lj  thus  a  stimulatiii^  pr-sasor-  :l.  :he  prri>jpi;on  tliai  the  new  vessel, 
into  which  it  Ls  traniferrei  thvi^zh  i:  may  b»2  ot  a  very  different /orm 
from  the  oM  one,  15  exiu^lv  ot"  ih-i  same  oaoaoiiv :  in  other  words,  holds 
just  the  same  c^^rLtent  of  thought,  wirLou:  •i-racieney  or  overrunning. 
Now,  all  this  may  be  reduced  to  rules  as  exact  as  those  of  orthogra- 
phy or  syntax.  One  chief  peculiarity  in  Greek,  as  we  have  said,  is 
Its  manner  of  using  the  participle.  A  half  dozen  rules,  well  framed, 
would  give  the  student  a  metho<]  of  determining,  in  each  case,  the 
one  true  principle  of  translation,  and  enable  him  to  see,  at  a  glance, 
tlie  lj<:st  English  equivalent.  The  same  might  he  said  of  the  infini- 
tive. In  teaching  the  be^l  monies  of  rendering  the  subjunctive  and 
optative,  such  ruh^  might  be  expressed,  not  in  abstract  technicalities, 
such  21s  are  fmiiid  in  German  grammars,  but  rather  as  practical  formu- 
las, having  special  reference  to  our  ou*n^  tongue.  This  being  onoe 
<:learly  done,  any  after  i)hila«ophisiiig  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
lj<ith  languagr.'8.  But,  the  first  teaching  should  be  purely  practicaL 
The  canons  employed  should  4xi  a  continual  reference  from  one  speech 
to  the  other.  So  it  is  said  in  Greek,  and  so  we  say  it  in  English : — 
hero  they  use  the  participle,  and,  corresponding  to  it,  we  use  the 
viirb  in  a  subordinate  clause, — hero  they  use  the  participle  where  we 
use  the  infinitive,  an|f.,vico  versa ;  thus  they  denote  time,  cause,  instru- 
ment, and  these  arOf^ur  methods;  what  the  Greeks  express  by  a 
cliango  of  mood,  in  what  is  called  the  oratio  ohliqua^  we  expren^bj 
a  change  of  tense ;  what  they  denote  by  certain  impersonal  fonnd} 
wo  denote  by  the  varied  auxiliaries  of  our  potential  mood.  And,  all 
this  might  be  accompanied  by  clear  illustrations,  showing  precisely, 
as  it  can  be  shown  in  Qvary  case,  how  it  is  that  the  idea  is  the  same, 
and  the  force  the  same,  and  the  total  impression  produced  the  same, 
though  brought  out  by  tlio  use  of  greatly  differing  combinations  of 
words. 

To  give  some  t^  familiar  examples — the  Greek,  in  a  great  many 
lei,  uses  impenonal  fonns  where  wo  use  the  porsi>nal  or  direct,  and 
6  vena,     ^w,  this  difibronco  must  not  be  disregarded  in  a  trans- 
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We  repeat  tho  conviction.  It  is  tlie  continual  pressure  on  the 
mind,  tlie  feeling  of  difficulty,  of  weariness,  of  obscurity,  in  oUier 
worils,  tho  painful  sense  of  inadequate  expression,  tliat  comes  from 
the  commonly  used  verbal  mode  of  translating,  which  is  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress,  the  great  hinder;4ke  to  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive reading.  The  student  never  gets  a  clear  conception  of  tlie 
whole  thought  in  the  mutually  strengthening  power  of  all  its  parts. 
Words  readily  suggest  words ;  but,  idioms  do  not,  in  like  manner, 
suggest  idioms.  Remedy  this, — remedy  it  from  tlie  start, — and  the  pro- 
gress will  be  as  rapid  in  one  respect  as  in  the  other.  Always  accus- 
tom the  pupil  thus  to  translate  from  idiom  to  idiom,  and  a  glance  at 
a  sentence  suggests  its  general  meaning,  and  its  one  best  mode  of  ex- 
pression, just  as  promptly  as  a  single  wonl  in  Greek  calls  out  its  cor- 
responding word, — and,  if  a  student  hiia  been  well  taught  here,  its  best 
corresponding  word, — in  English,  or  vice  versa.  In  knowing  the  idiom, 
as  an  idiom,  and  its  true  idiomatic  representjitive  among  English  idi- 
oms, ho  has  the  modem  mould  into  which  the  thought  runs ;  he  has 
^  2k  form  of  sound  words,"  which  is  promptly  filled  with  tho  appropri- 
ate idea.  Tlie  exercise  of  thus  constniing  is  as  delightful  as  the  other 
mode  is  painful.  The  pupil  begins  to  think  in  Greek;  and,  tliis 
thinking  is  now  unincumbered!  by  those  cloudy,  suffocating  media 
wluch  are  neither  Greek  nor  English ;  being  deficient  vehicles  of  the 
sense  in  respect  to  the  one,  and  barbarous  combinations  of  words 
unknown  to  the  other.  We  speak  here  what  w^e  do  know.  We  have 
seen  the  countenance  of  an  intelligent  boy  glow  with  light  and  pleas- 
ure, on  being  taught,  or  discovering  for  himself,  how  beautifully,  how 
exactly,  a  Greek  sentence  may  1)0  made  to  run  into  English ;  not  as  a 
loose,  sonorous  paraphrase  merely,  but  its  precise  equivalent ;  nothing 
lost,  nothing  added,  nothing  weakened  or  obscured  by  the  transfer. 
Tlie  emotion,  the  spirit,  the  state  of  soul  in  wliMi  it  was  said,  have 
been  as  completely  set  over  as  the  bare  thought  Itself, — ^if  we  can  call 
it  the  thought,  aside  from  these  life-giving  accompaniments.  To  show 
him  this, — perhaps  in  one  single  well-chosen  example, — may  be  like 
the  sudden  remo\'ing  of  a  pressure,  under  which  the  mind  has  long  been 
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bowed  down.  Taking  this  away,  not  •  only  gives  a  freedom,  but  an 
elasticity,  and  a  strength,  unknown  ^before.  The  soul  springs  up  in 
its  new  liberty,  and  finds  in  it  a/timulus  that  nothing  else  could  have 
so  effectually  imparted.  Therais,  too,  th^  delightful  sense  of  fitness, 
of  harmony;  whid^s,  in  fisiet,^ihe  elementf(|f  piTQ6iple  of  all  beauty. 
Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  and  dry  and  wearisome  as  the 
process  has  generally  been,  there  is,  indeed,  in^lhe  right  construing  of  a 
Greek  sentence,  a  beauty  like  to  that  of  mufiie  or  architecture.  The 
true  English  equivalent,  once  found,  exactly  holds  the  idea,  and  there 
is  thus  a  stimulating  pleasure  in  the  perception  that  the  new  vessel, 
into  which  it  is  transferred,  though  it  may  be  of  a  very  different /orm 
from  the  old  one,  is  ex%3ry  of  the  same  capacity ;  in  other  words,  holds 
just  the  same  content  of  thought,*  without  deficiency  or  overrunning. 
Now,  all  this  may  be  reauced  to  rules  as  exact  as  those  of  orthogra- 
phy or  syntax.  One.  chief  peculiarity  in  Greek,  as  we  have  said^  is 
its  manner  of  using  the  participle.  A  half  dozen  rules,  well  framed, 
would  give  the  student  a  method  of  determining,  in  each  case,  the 
one  true  principle  of  translation,  and  enable  him  to  see,  at  a  glance, 
the  best  English  equivalent  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  infini- 
tive. In  teaching  the  best  modes  of  rendering  the  subjunctive  and 
optative,  such  rules  might  be  expressed,  not  in  abstract  technicalities, 
such  as  are  fcrund  in  German  grammars,  fcut  rather  as  practical  formu- 
las, having  special  reference  to  our  ov^.  tongue.  This  being  once 
clearly  done,  any  after  philosophising  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
both  languages.  But,  the  first  teaching  should  be  purely  practical. 
The  canons  employed  should -be  a  continual  reference  from  one  speech 
to  the  other.  So  it  is  said  in  Greek,  and  so  we  say  it  in  English : — 
here  they  use  the  participle,  and,  corresponding  to  it,  we  use  the 
verb  in  a  subordinate  clause, — here  they  use  the  participle  where  we 
use  the  infinitive,  ai^vice  versa ;  thus  they  denote  time,  cause,  instru- 
ment, and  these  ave^fur  methods;  what  the  Greeks  express  by  a 
change  of  mood,  in  w^at  is  called  tlie  aratio  ohliqua^  we  expr«f|L|by 
H  change  of  tense ; .  wliat  they  denote  by  certain  imperson^  fonnit 
we  denote  by  the  varied  auxiliaries  of  our  potential  mood.  And,  all 
this  might  be  accompanied  by  clear  illustrations,  showing  precisely, 
iis  it  can  be  shown  in  every  case,  how  it  is  that  the  idea  is  the  same, 
and  the  force  the  same,  and  the  total  impression  produced  the  same, 
though  brought  out  by  the  use  of  greatly  differing  conibinations  of 
words. 

To  give  some  v^y  familiar  examples — the  Greek,  in  a  great  many .       ■   /« 
cases,  uses  impersonal  forms  where  we  use  the  personal  or  direct,  and 
vice  versa,     ^w,  this  difference  must  not  be  disregarded  in  a  trans- 
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Isdon.  A  great  part  of  all  that  belf>iigs.bi^|ftir  potential  mood  W'ex- 
preaaed  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  Obli^iiUU^  possibility,  contingeni^, 
are  denoted  in  Greek  by  imperaonal  T«rb{p,'  But,  to  cany  the  Greek 
impersonal  ex^^ion  into  Engliek  is  not  to  translate.  'Wliat  we  call 
our  tranalatiaa  mof  be  in  EnglialuWords,  but  it  is  not  in  Englislt.  idi- 
oms, and,  the^eG^^e^tlle  Vork  is  only  half  done ;  the  thought  is  only 
half  set  oveif  the  Bfl^t,  the  einotion,  perhaps,  are  not  set  over  aMil- 
For  e»um)te,  SsTtls,  j^gi  ffs,  »rs-o(r^ii«i  am, — /(  «  necessary  that  sj«, — 
says  the  boy,  hi  the  "Mbtched  dialect'  permitted  in  the  sehool-room, 
— it  behoove^  that  you,  irpertaitit  to  you,  to  do  so  and  so.  Now,  this 
is  no  more  English  than  itjjjHSbBek.,'  Teach  hi bi  ^a  say  always,  and 
insist  upon  his  saying  alwa^HfiiV  ' "  '  '""^'  '-■— ^-  -■  •' —  - 
We  might  dwell  here  on  the  ^Hl 
could  be  given  for  their  analysis  MBttb^TiftT';  but,  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  hint^  thrq.wn^K4a  sufficient  for  our  genera] 
argument  ^u  ,"      -'Jflfe.''  — -*■--•• 

And  here,  since  itcinnec^feelf  itftf^gKally  tt 
permit  the  speaker  to  preadof  s  few  tldt^ta  ouAB^iia  distJoguished 
"  from  what  may  be  called  tbe  textbook  instruotiofi.  In  such  a  teach- 
ing by  idioms,  especially,' would  this  oral  method  have  to.l}*  J^igely  -. 
practised.  The  living  Voice  of  the  living  teacher  would  "be  itf  con- 
stant demand.  But,  the  reoiark  may  be  hazarded,  that  the  pure  on>t 
is  the  beet  mode  of  instiuAion  in  all  departments  of  claaaical  training.^ 
Wo  mean  by  this  that-.lpe  ragteion  room,  and  the  recitation  hour, 
should  not  be  so  much  ■jboiBb.  purpose  of  hearing  the  lesson,  aa  it  is 
called,  a«r||Mir^'!t  and  poaAji  instruction.  The  fomior  object  is,  of 
eo«ree,  a'nMBkfail^  on&  1^  fiuthful  teacher,  however,  can  easily 
uitialy  hiinsellQH  ffis  heW;  it  n^eds  nolt^g  time  to  tell  whether  a 
b9y  has  been  T9R^>tud|ing.  A.  few  tjuestions,  skillfijlly.jiIi^V'will 
settle  that;  and  tUR^ ^'l^idue  c^^^fal^ttr-m&y  be  devoted  to 
positive  teaching,  or  the  ipwritwc  ^t  ,i^Bf  "may  have  been  unno^ 
in  the  lesson  just  read,  and  wfcf-will  priscnt  p^^iar  difficulty  ii 
one  thfit  is  to  come.  In  this  w%'A«Jij>ur  in.^iBfVecitatd<U  " 
should  be  the  most  profitable  one  of  ttie"Say  5^184  « 
most  knowledge  is  imparted  and  acquired.  In  c^tfi^-iqa;  Jot  such  a 
method,  all  that  would  be  absolutely  noeded  woiilJ  Ijp  the  bare  text, 
although  books  with  notes,  If  accessible,  need  not  at  all  be  aufwrseded. 
Helps  are  for  the  teacher.  He  may  have  commentaries  and  notM  in 
abundance ;  but,  in  the  recitation  room,  he  himself  should  be  com- 
mentator, note-maker,  scholiast,  grambiar,  and,  sometimes,  even  Lexi- 
con. The  student  is  to  take  the  law  from  his  mouth;  and,  in  tliis  ' 
way,  the  boy  learns  Greek,  at  the  same  time  that  he  habitually  leams 
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another  lesson,  now  so  much  needed,  that  is,  deference  to  right 
authority  as  the  true  beginning  of  all  right  education,  intellectual  as 
well  as  tnoral.  Necessity  lias  sometimes  driven  the  speaker  to  this 
plan.  A  desire  to  read  with  a  class  some  author,  or  parts  of  an 
author,  of  whom  there  are  no  easily  accessible  school  editions,  has 
compelled  a  resort  to  the  cheap  German  classics,  which  contain  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  text.  As  these  furnish  no  help  to  the  student,  lectur- 
ing or  oral  teaching  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  decided  con- 
viction, however,  is,  that  it  is  the  best  mode  in  all  cases.  Let  the 
pupil  have  before  him  the  bare  text,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  is  to  take  down  whatever  is  most  important,  or 
whatever  he_ia.  specially /equired  to  t^e  down.  The  teacher  'has  all 
JiMHlPmMHrSKilDmand.  Thus^prepared,  he  devotes  a  portion, 
largor  or  smaller,  of  each  recitati(jc,  or  of  some  other  hour  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  lessoii'  io  come.  He  has,  himself^  careAilly 
studiedit,  as  he  should  ever  9o,  even  if  he  had  read  it,  or  heard  it 
reatfcSfNMij^  times.  Even  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Hiad,  he 
tnay  discover  sbfli||yng  he  had  never  seen  before,  something,  too, 
which  may  be  well  iSrth  telling  to  his  class.  Experience  in  this  way 
has  taught  him  just  what  his  pupils  most  need,  the  very  places  where 
they  will  tave  diflSculty,  the  very  points  firom  which  they  will  be  naost 
likely  to  diverge  into  error.  In  a  clear  yet  rapid  series  of  remaiks, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  such  places.  *  In  that  line,'  he  says, '  there 
is  an  unusual  forniy — examine  it  with  special  care,  and  be  prepared  to 
tell  me  all  about  it, — in  that  sentence  there  is  an  unusual  construction ; 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  it  outof  youi^elves ;  listen,  then,  carefully, 
while  I  explain  it  to  you,  and  be  sure,  you  remember  it  under  penalty 
of  a  mistake,  here  bringing  a  double  discredit.  In  that  place,  there 
is  something  worthy  of  attention  in  a  critical  or  rhetorical  point  of 
view.  In  another,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  thought,  or  an  unusual 
neatness  or  point  in  a  word ;  try  and  feel  it,  he  should  tell  the  class, 
or  Igly  on  my  judgment  in  these  matters  if  you  cannot,  as  yet,  fully 
trusTJyour  own ;  you  will  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  see  the  beauties 
and  poMr  of  the  classics ;  there  is  before  you  a  rich  harvest,  if  you  ' 
will  labor  patiently  for  it ;  you  shall  certainly  reap  if  you  faint  not.' 
Such  a  mode  of  teaching  is,  indeed,  laborious;  it  may  not  always 
be  the  best  for  the  more' indolent  pupils;  but,  none  can  be  more  ef- 
fectual for  the  studious  and  intelligent,  as  none  can  present,  for  such,  a 
greater  stimulus  to  study. 

But  what  need  of  such  labor,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  same  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  bettor,  can  be  given  from  the  carefully  prepared  text- 
book ?     We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such 
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mxrks,  now  in  extensive  use.    We  believe  the  oral  method,  thus  pur- 
sued, would  give  them  a  deeper  interest,  and,  thus,  instead  of  super- 
seding, create  for  them  a  greater  demand.    They  would  certainly  be 
needed  for  teachers,  if  not  for  scholars.    Yet,  still  might  it  be  said, 
in  answer  to  this  objection.  Text-books  do  not  give  the  same  instruc- 
tion, they  cannot  give  the  same  instruction.    It  will  differ,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  from  that  of  a  faithful,  well-prepared  teacher. 
Constant  intercourse  with  a  dass  is  required  to  know  just  what  they 
need,  and  just  when  and  where  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  All 
teachers  find  that  often  the  text-book  fails  just  where  help  was  most 
wanted,  while  it  is  often  given  gratis  where  little  needed,  if  needed  at 
all.    This  is  not  from  ignoHmee  on  the  part  of  the  learned  commenta- 
tor, or  from  a  desjre'to  shun  difSculdes;  but,  because  he  cannot 
always  know  the  real  assistance  demanded ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  a 
passage  that  has  no  grammatical  difi&culty,  may  possess  for  him  a 
tempting  litdrary  interest,  which  expands  his  note  to  a  useless  size. 
But,  there- is  a  better  answer  still.     Grant  that  the  student  may  find 
precisely  the  same  information  in  the  notes  .of  his  text-book,  still  it 
has  no^  the  same  value  to  him  as  when  it  comes,  just  the  same,  neither 
more  iior  less,  from  the  lips  of  the  present  teacher.  It  does  not  make 
the  game  impression ;  it  will  not  be  so  long  remembered.    The  very 
fiEK^t!of  its  being  in  his  text-book  makes  him  more  careless  about  fix- 
ing it  in  his  memory.     It  is  there  in  the  book,  he  thinks,  and  he  can 
tuip  to  it  when  he  pleases.     It  is  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that  he 
apl^ies  it  to  his  present  need,  and  then  dismisses  it  from  his  thoughts. 
All  classical  teachers  are  familiar  with  this.    How  repeatedly  do  stu- 
dents look  up  the  same  word,  the  same  rule  in  their  grammar  ?    How 
often  are  they  compelled  to  run  to  the  same  explanatory  note  in  their 
text-book !    Thus,  oral  teaching,  besides  having  the  interest  and  viva- 
city of  the  living  voice,  calls  out  more  strongly  the  faculty  of  attention^ 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  is  no  small  part  of  education.    The 
student  should  be  required,  too,  to  take  down  what  is  most  important, 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  making  a  digest;  and,  this  produces 
another  valuable  habit  of  scientific  order.   Lastly,  the  practice  awakens 
him  to  a  search  for  peculiarities,  or  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
them  when  they  come  in  his  way,  and  this  produces  that  habit,  or 
that  talent,  the  most  valuable  of   them  all, — ^the  critical  habit^  or 
faculty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
one  who  will  be,  and  the  one  who  will  never  be,  in  any  true  sense,  a 
classical  scholar.    This  may  often  be  best  developed  by  general  sug- 
gestive questions,  instead  of  the  usual  minute  explanation.    For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  may  content  himself  by  saying,  'There  is  a  diffi- 
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another  lesson,  now  so  much  needed,  that  is,  deference  to  right 
authority  as  the  true  beginning  of  all  right  education,  intellectual  as 
well  as  tnoral.  Necessity  has  sometimes  driven  the  speaker  to  this 
plan.  A  desire  to  read  with  a  class  some  author,  or  parts  of  an 
author,  of  whom  there  are  no  easily  accessible  school  editions,  has 
compelled  a  resort  to  the  cheap  German  classics,  which  contain  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  text  As  these  furnish  no  help  to  the  student,  lectur- 
ing or  oral  teaching  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  dedded  con- 
viction, however,  is,  that  it  is  the  best  mode  in  all  cases.  Let  the 
pupil  have  before  him  the  bare  text,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  is  to  take  down  whatever  is  most  important,  or 
whatever  he^ja.  specially /eg uired  to  tste  down.  The  teacher  'has  all 
JlgriMpHMIPSuilDmand.  Thus^^prepared,  he  devotes  a  portion, 
wger  or  smaller,  of  each  recita^jgn,  or  of  some  other  hour  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  lessoq'  to  come.  He  has,  himself^  carefully 
studie^t,  as  he  should  ever  So,  even  if  he  had  read  it,  or  heard  it 
rocSft3f|MMri|^  times.  Even  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Hiad,  he 
may  discover  soll^yng  he  had  never  seen  before,  something,  too, 
which  may  be  well  i^ih  teUing  to  his  class.  Experience  in  this  way 
has  taught  him  just  what  his  pupils  most  need,  the  very  places  where 
they  will  have  diflSculty,  the  very  points  ttom  which  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  diverge  into  error.  In  a  clear  yet  rapid  series  of  remarks, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  such  places.  *  In  that  line,'  he  says,  *  there 
is  an  unusual  form, — examine  it  with  special  care,  and  be  prepared  to 
tell  me  all  about  it, — ^in  that  sentence  there  is  an  unusual  construction ; 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  it  outof  yoaAelves ;  listen,  then,  carefully, 
while  I  explain  it  to  you,  and  be  sure.you  remember  it  under  penalty 
of  a  mistake,  here  bringing  a  double  discredit.  In  that  place,  there 
is  something  worthy  of  attention  in  a  critical  or  rhetorical  point  of 
view.  In  another,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  thought,  or  an  unusual 
neatness  or  point  in  a  word ;  try  and  feel  it,  he  should  tell  the  class, 
or  igly  on  my  judgment  in  these  matters  if  you  cannot,  as  yet,  fully 
trusTJyour  own ;  you  will  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  see  the  beauties 
and  poMr  of  the  classics ;  there  is  before  you  a  rich  harvest,  if  you  ' 
will  labo^  patiently  for  it ;  you  shall  certainly  reap  if  you  faint  not.' 
Such  a  mode  of  teaching  is,  indeed,  laborious;  it  may  not  always 
bo  the  best  for  the  more* indolent  pupils;  but,  none  can  be  more  ef- 
fectual for  the  studious  and  intelligent,  as  none  can  present,  for  such,  a 
greater  stimulus  to  study. 

But  what  need  of  such  labor,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  same  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  bettor,  can  be  given  from  the  carefully  prepared  text- 
book ?     Wo  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such 
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mxrks,  now  in  extensive  use.    We  believe  the  oral  method,  thus  pur- 
sued, would  give  them  a  deeper  interest,  and,  thus,  instead  of  super- 
seding, create  for  them  a  greater  demand.    They  would  certainly  be 
needed  for  teachers,  if  not  for  scholars.    Yet,  still  might  it  be  said, 
in  answer  to  this  objection.  Text-books  do  not  give  the  same  instruc- 
tion, they  cannot  give  the  same  instruction.    It  will  differ,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  from  that  of  a  faithful,  well-prepared  teacher. 
Constant  intercourse  with  a  class  is  required  to  know  just  what  they 
need,  and  just  when  and  where  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  All 
teachers  find  that  often  the  text-book  fiEuls  just  where  help  was  most 
wanted,  while  it  is  often  given  gratis  where  little  needed,  if  needed  at 
all.    This  is  not  from  ignj^nmee  on  the  part  of  the  learned  commenta- 
tor, or  from  a  desire 'to  shun  difSculties;  but,  because  he  cannot 
always  know  the  teal  assistance  demanded ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  a 
passage  that  )xaa  no  grammatical  difficulty,  may  possess  for  him  a 
tempting  literary  interest,  which  expands  his  note  to  a  useless  size. 
But,  therais  a  better  answer  still.     Grant  that  the  student  may  find 
precisely  the  same  informatioQ  in  the  notes  .of  his  text-book,  still  it 
has  no^'the  same  value  to  him  as  when  it  comes,  just  the  same,  neither 
more^-hor  less,  from  the  lips  of  the  present  teacher.  It  does  not  make 
the  game  impression ;  it  will  not  be  so  long  remembered.    The  very 
fact  of  its  being  in  his  text-book  makes  him  more  careless  about  fix- 
ing it  in  his  memory.     It  is  there  in  the  book,  he  thinks,  and  he  can 
tuipi  to  it  when  he  pleases.    It  is  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that  he 
apfJies  it  to  his  present  need,  and  then  dismisses  it  from  his  thoughts. 
AQ  classical  teachers  are  familiar  with  this.    How  repeatedly  do  stu- 
dents look  up  the  same  word,  the  same  rule  in  their  grammar  ?    How 
often  are  they  compelled  to  run  to  the  same  explanatory  note  in  their 
text-book !    Thus,  oral  teaching,  besides  having  the  interest  and  viva- 
city of  the  living  voice,  calls  out  more  strongly  the  fsiculty  of  attention^ 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  is  no  small  part  of  education.    The 
student  should  be  required,  too,  to  take  down  what  is  most  important, 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  making  a  digest;  and,  this  produces 
another  valuable  habit  of  scientific  order.   Lastly,  the  practice  awakens 
him  to  a  search  for  peculiarities,  or  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
them  when  they  come  in  his  way,  and  this  produces  that  habit,  or 
that  talent,  the  most  valuable  of   them  all, — the  critical  habity  or 
faculty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
one  who  will  be,  and  the  one  who  will  never  be,  in  any  true  sense,  a 
classical  scholar.    This  may  often  be  best  developed  by  general  sug- 
gestive questions,  instead  of  the  usual  minute  explanation.    For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  may  content  himself  by  saying,  'There  is  a  diffi- 
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another  lesson,  now  so  much  needed,  that  is,  deference  to  right 
authority  as  the  true  beginning  of  all  right  education,  intellectual  as 
well  as  tnoral.  Necessity  has  sometimes  driven  the  speaker  to  this 
plan.  A  desire  to  read  with  a  class  some  author,  or  parts  of  an 
author,  of  whom  there  are  no  easily  accessible  school  editions,  has 
compelled  a  resort  to  the  cheap  German  classics,  which  contain  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  text.  As  these  furnish  no  help  to  the  student,  lectur- 
ing or  oral  teaching  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  decided  con- 
viction, however,  is,  that  it  is  the  best  mode  in  all  cases.  Let  the 
pupil  have  before  him  the  bare  text,  accomp'anied  by  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  is  to  take  down  whatever  is  most  important,  or 
whatever  he.ia.  apQpially /equired  to  t^&e  down.  The  teacher  'has  all 
JiMMpNMMr^KilDmand.  Thus  ^prepared,  he  devotes  a  portion, 
larger  or  smaller,  of  each  recitatm,  or  of  some  other  hour  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  lessoii'  io  come.  He  has,  himself^  careMly 
studieJLit,  as  he  should  ever  3o,  even  if  he  had  read  it,  or  heard  it 

times.    Even  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Biad,  he 

tnay  discover  8ofl||yng  he  had  never  seen  before,  something,  too, 
which  may  be  well  ibrih  teUing  to  his  class.  Experience  in  this  way 
has  taught  him  just  what  his  pupils  most  need,  the  very  places  where 
they  will  have  difficulty,  the  very  points  from  which  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  diverge  into  error.  In  a  clear  yet  rapid  series  of  remaiks, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  such  places.  *  In  that  line,'  he  says, '  there 
is  an  unusual  form, — examine  it  with  special  care,  and  be  prepared  to 
tell  me  all  about  it, — in  that  sentence  there  is  an  unusual  construction ; 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  it  outof  yoaAelves ;  listen,  then,  carefully, 
while  I  explain  it  to  you,  and  be  sure,  you  remember  it  under  penalty 
of  a  mistake,  here  bringing  a  double  discredit.  In  that  place,  there 
is  something  worthy  of  attention  in  a  critical  or  rhetorical  point  of 
view.  In  another,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  thought,  or  an  unusual 
neatness  or  point  in  a  word ;  try  and  feel  it,  he  should  tell  the  class, 
or  igly  on  my  judgment  in  these  matters  if  you  cannot,  as  yet,  fully 
trusTJyour  own ;  you  will  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  see  the  beauties 
and  poMr  of  the  classics ;  there  is  before  you  a  rich  harvest,  if  you  ' 
will  labor  patiently  for  it ;  you  shall  certainly  reap  if  you  faint  not.' 
Such  a  mode  of  teaching  is,  indeed,  laborious;  it  may  not  always 
be  the  best  for  the  more* indolent  pupils;  but,  none  can  be  more  ef- 
fectual for  the  studious  and  intelligent,  as  none  can  present,  for  such,  a 
greater  stimulus  to  study. 

But  what  need  of  such  labor,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  same  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  bettor,  can  be  given  from  the  carefully  prepared  text- 
book ?     We  are  not  at  all  incline<l  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such 
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mxrks,  now  in  extensive  use.    We  believe  the  oral  method,  thus  pur- 
sued, would  give  them  a  deeper  interest,  and,  thus,  instead  of  super- 
seding, create  for  them  a  greater  demand.    They  would  certainly  be 
needed  for  teachers,  if  not  for  scholars.    Yet,  still  might  it  be  said, 
in  answer  to  this  objection.  Text-books  do  not  give  the  same  instruc- 
tion, they  cannot  give  the  same  instruction.    It  will  differ,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  from  that  of  a  faithful,  well-prepared  teacher. 
Constant  intercourse  with  a  dass  is  required  to  know  just  what  they 
need,  and  just  when  and  where  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  All 
teachers  find  that  often  the  text-book  fails  just  where  help  was  most 
wanted,  while  it  is  often  given  gratis  where  little  needed,  if  needed  at 
all.    This  is  not  from  ignpHffice  on  the  part  of  the  learned  commenta- 
tor, or  from  a  desire^ to  shun  difficulties;  but,  because  he  cannot 
always  know  the  real  assistance  demanded ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  a 
passage  that  has  no  grammatical  difficulty,  may  possess  for  him  a 
tempting  literary  interest,  which  expands  his  note  to  a  useless  size. 
But,  therais  a  better  answer  still.     Grant  that  the  student  may  find 
precisely  the  same  information  in  the  notes  .of  his  text-book,  still  it 
has  no^'the  same  value  to  him  as  when  it  comes,  just  the  same,  neither 
more.^or  less,  from  the  lips  of  the  present  teacher.  It  does  not  make 
the  game  impression ;  it  will  not  be  so  long  remembered.    The  very 
fact: of  its  being  in  his  text-book  makes  him  more  careless  about  fix- 
ing it  in  his  memory.     It  is  there  in  the  book,  he  thinks,  and  he  can 
tufn  to  it  when  he  pleases.     It  is  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that  he 
apblies  it  to  his  presetft  need,  and  then  dismisses  it  from  his  thoughts. 
Am  classical  teachers  are  ^miliar  with  this.    How  repeatedly  do  stu- 
dents look  up  the  same  word,  the  same  rule  in  their  grammar  ?    How 
often  are  they  compelled  to  run  to  the  same  explanatory  note  in  their 
text-book !     Thus,  oral  teaching,  besides  having  the  interest  and  viva- 
city of  the  living  voice,  calls  out  more  strongly  the  fSswulty  of  attention^ 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  is  no  small  part  of  education.    The 
student  should  be  required,  too,  to  take  down  what  is  most  important, 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  making  a  digest;  and,  this  produces 
another  valuable  habit  of  scientific  order.   Lastiy,  the  practice  awakens 
him  to  a  search  for  peculiarities,  or  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
them  when  they  come  in  his  way,  and  this  produces  that  habit,  or 
that  talent,  the  most  valuable  of   them  all, — ^the  critical  habit^  or 
faculty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
one  who  will  be,  and  the  one  who  will  never  be,  in  any  true  sense,  a 
classical  scholar.    This  may  often  be  best  developed  by  general  sug- 
gestive questions,  instead  of  the  usual  minute  explanation.    For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  may  content  himself  by  saying,  'There  is  a  diffi- 
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another  lesson,  now  so  much  needed,  that  is,  deference  to  right 
authority  as  the  true  beginning  of  all  right  education,  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral.  Necessity  lias  sometimes  driven  the  speaker  to  this 
plan.  A  desire  to  read  with  a  class  some  author,  or  parts  of  an 
author,  of  whom  there  are  no  easily  accessible  school  editions,  has 
compelled  a  resort  to  the  cheap  German  classics,  which  contain  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  text.  As  these  furnish  no  help  to  the  student,  lectur- 
ing or  oral  teaching  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  decided  con- 
viction, however,  is,  that  it  is  the  best  mode  in  all  cases.  Let  the 
pupil  have  before  him  the  bare  text,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  is  to  take  down  whatever  is  most  important,  or 
whatever  he_ia.a?eciallyj'equired  to  Uif  down.  The  teacher  *has  all 
llplMiP^^MlP^fiinmand.  Thus^prepared,  he  devotes  a  portion, 
larger  or  smaller,  of  each  recita|j(}D,  or  of  some  other  hour  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  lessoq  io  come.  He  has,  himself^  carefully 
studiejLit,  as  he  should  ever  9o,  even  if  he  had  read  it,  or  heard  it 
redlftofvlBiK^  times.  Even  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Hiad,  he 
may  discover  soH||yj|ig  he  had  never  seen  before,  something,  too, 
which  may  be  well  i^rth  telling  to  his  class.  Experience  in  this  way 
has  taught  him  just  what  his  pupils  most  need,  the  very  places  where 
they  will  have  diflSculty,  the  very  points  from  which  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  diverge  into  error.  In  a  clear  yet  rapid  series  of  remarks, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  such  places.  *  In  that  line,'  he  says,  *  there 
is  an  unusual  form, — examine  it  with  special  care,  and  be  prepared  to 
tell  me  all  about  it, — in  that  sentence  there  is  an  unusual  construction; 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  it  outof  youAelves ;  listen,  then,  carefully, 
while  I  explain  it  to  you,  and  be  sure,you  remember  it  under  penalty 
of  a  mistake,  hero  bringing  a  double  discredit.  In  that  place,  there 
is  something  worthy  of  attention  in  a  critical  or  rhetorical  point  of 
view.  In  another,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  thought,  or  an  unusual 
neatness  or  point  in  a  word ;  try  and  feel  it,  he  should  tell  the  class, 
or  Jely  on  ray  judgment  in  these  matters  if  you  cannot,  as  yet,  fully 
trusT^ur  own ;  you  will  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  see  the  beauties  . 
and  p(J5f  r  of  the  classics ;  there  is  before  you  a  rich  harvest,  if  you  ' 
will  labo^  patiently  for  it ;  you  shall  certainly  reap  if  you  faint  not.' 
Such  a  mode  of  teaching  is,  indeed,  laborious;  it  may  not  always 
be  the  best  for  the  more*  indolent  pupils ;  but,  none  can  be  more  ef- 
fectual for  the  studious  and  intelligent,  as  none  can  present,  for  such,  a 
greater  stimulus  to  study. 

But  what  need  of  such  labor,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  same  instruo- 
tion,  perhaps  better,  can  be  given  from  the  carefully  prepared  text- 
book ?     Wo  are  not  at  aW  \iiii\\w^<\  \ft  ^^\>Tm»Xfc  Xk*^  N^\ie  of  such 
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"works,  now  in  extensive  use.     We  believe  the  oral  method,  thus  pur- 
sued, would  give  them  a  deeper  interest,  and,  thus,  instead  of  super- 
seding, create  for  them  a  greater  demand.    They  would  certainly  be 
needed  for  teachers,  if  not  for  scholars.     Yet,  still  might  it  be  said, 
in  answer  to  this  objection.  Text-books  do  not  give  the  same  instruc- 
tion, they  cannot  give  the  same  instruction.    It  will  differ,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  from  that  of  a  faithful,  well-prepared  teacher. 
Constant  intercourse  with  a  dass  is  required  to  know  just  what  they 
need,  and  just  when  and  where  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  All 
teachers  find  that  often  the  text-book  fails  just  where  help  was  most 
wanted,  while  it  is  often  given  gratis  where  little  needed,  if  needed  at 
alL    This  is  not  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  commenta- 
tor, or  from  a  desire  to  shun  difficulties;  but,  because  he  cannot 
always  know  the  real  assistance  demanded ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  a 
passage  that  has  no  grammatical  difficulty,  may  possess  for  him  a 
tempting  literary  interest,  which  expands  his  note  to  a  useless  size. 
But,  therQis  a  better  answer  still.     Grant  that  the  student  may  find 
preciselj^the  same  information  in  the  notes  .of  his  text-book,  still  it 
has  not  the  same  value  to  him  as  when  it  comes,  just  the  same,  neither 
moreiior  less,  from  the  lips  of  the  present  teacher.  It  does  not  make 
the  game  impression ;  it  will  not  be  so  long  remembered.    The  very 
fact/ of  its  being  in  his  text-book  makes  him  more  careless  about  fix- 
ing it  in  his  memory.     It  is  there  in  the  book,  he  thinks,  and  he  can 
tuia  to  it  when  he  pleases.     It  is  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that  he 
apblies  it  to  his  present  need,  and  then  dismisses  it  from  his  thoughts. 
An  classical  teachers  are  fiimiliar  with  this.    How  repeatedly  do  stu- 
dents look  up  the  same  word,  the  same  rule  in  their  grammar  ?    How 
often  are  they  compelled  to  run  to  the  same  explanatory  note  in  their 
text-book !    Thus,  oral  teaching,  besides  having  the  interest  and  viva- 
dly  of  the  living  voice,  calls  out  more  strongly  the  faculty  of  attention^ 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  is  no  small  part  of  education.    The 
student  should  be  required,  too,  to  take  down  what  is  most  important, 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  making  a  digest;  and,  this  produces 
another  valuable  habit  of  scientific  order.   Lastly,  the  practice  awakens 
him  to  a  search  for  peculiarities,  or  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
them  when  they  come  in  his  way,  and  this  produces  that  habit,  or 
that  talent,  the  most  valuable  of   them  all, — ^the  critical  habit^  or 
faculty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
one  who  will  be,  and  the  one  who  will  never  be,  in  any  true  sense,  a 
classical  scholar.    This  may  often  be  best  developed  by  general  sug- 
gestive questions,  instead  of  the  usual  minute  explanation.    For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  may  content  himself  by  ^y\iL^/T!\i«Kk>&^^fiSS^- 
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culty  in  such  a  sentence, — ^there  is  an  unusual  form  in  another, — ^in 
such  a  passage  there  is  a  slight  peculiarity, — ^I  do  not  tell  you  whether 
it  is  in  the  forms  or  the  construction ;  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  in 
itself,  but,  I  would  like  to  know  whose  critical  eye  will  first  detect  it' 
When  such  critical  habit  has  been  well  developed,  the  teacher  may,  in 
one  sense,  regard  his  work  as  done.  That  boy  will  be  a  classical 
scholar.  There  is  something  waked  up  within  him  which  will  not 
sleep  again,  nor  suffer  him  to  be  content  with  the  common  humdrum 
of  the  school  grammar,  or  the  scanty  routine  of  reading  that  com- 
pletes the  common  college  course.  There  is  nothing  in  all  education 
like  the  charm  of  Latin  and  Greek,  if  rightly  studied.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  painfully  wearisome  when  taught,  as  they  often  are  taught,  to 
the  ruin  of  all  classical  taste,  and  to  the  furnishing  an  almost  unanswer- 
able argument  to  the  enemies  of  classical  study. 

But,  let  us  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  objections  that  might  be, 
made  to  this  mode  of  construing.  What  we  have  called  the  idioma- 
tic rendering  might  be  admitted  to  be  the  more  correct  method  for 
advanced  pupils.  But,  &r  beginners,  some  might  plead,  the  verbal 
or  literal  is,  of  necessity,  the  only  true  and  practicable  one.  It  is 
essential  to  correctness,  they  would  say.  When  the  commencing 
pupil  is  required  to  translate  from  idiom  to  idiom,  does  he  not  con- 
found what  is  most  peculiar,  both  in  construction  and  form  ?  Ought 
he  not,  therefore,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  these  at  first,  and  until  he  is 
familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  after  which  he  may  be 
allowed  more  freedom  ?  But,  alas !  in  this  verbal  way  he  will  never 
learn  that  an  idiom  is  an  idiom.  He  may  think  it  a  very  odd  kind 
of  language,  to  be  sure,  whose  translation  requires  him  to  put  English 
words  in  such  strange  combinations ;  but,  he  never  learns  it  as  an  idi; 
om  in  the  Greek,  distinctly  contrasted  with  a  corresponding  but  quite 
dissimilar  idiom  of  our  own.  Hence,  he  never  learns  it,  in  fact,  at  all ; 
while  he  is  commencing  a  process  which  may  make  him  unlearn  his 
own  mother  tongue,  or  so  barbarize  it  as  to  make  both  Greek  and 
English  grammar  objects  of  aversion  to  him  all  his  life  long.  We 
would  say  then.  From  the  very  beginning^ — ^from  the  very  first  lesson 
in  the  Reader, — let  it  be  the  standing  rule,  as  invariable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  good  Greek  must  be  rendered  into  good 
English ;  not  only  good  English  words,  but  good  English  idioms. 
Take  a  familiar  example  from  the  Latin.  Liber  est  Petro, — a  book  is 
to  Peter  J — says  the  boy.  Correct  him  at  once ;  and,  tell  him  to  trans- 
late correctly,  thus :  Peter  has  a  book  ;  or,  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
context,  it  is  Peter's  hook.  Now,  it  is  English.  Before,  it  was  no 
more  English  than  it  waa  LalViv.    "^w^  ^^  i^^sl  wcA.  wiw^wwv^  <»a^  hero 
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and  govemment  ?  That  may  be  done  by  a  blockhead  of  a  teacher  - 
but,  there  is  no  need  of  it  whatever.  The  di£ference  of  idiom  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  insisted  upon,  such  correct  translation  may  furnish 
the  very  best  occasion,  the  most  intelligible  ground,  for  explaining  to 
the  pupil  that  that  idea  of  property,  or  rather  of  relationship,  which  we 
express  by  an  active  verb  and  an  accusative  or  objective  case,  is,  in 
Latin,  denoted  by  a  substantive  verb  and  a  dative  of  the  person. 
There  is  no  need  at  all  of  confounding  the  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  true  mode  of  translating  is  the  best  means  of  bringing  out  their 
true  offices,  as  most  clearly  seen  in  the  idiomatic  contrast  If  the 
pupil's  capacity  will  hold  it,  the  teacher  has  now  an  opportunity  to  go 
still  fiarther,  and  have  a  little  talk  about  the  philosophy  of  the  matter. 
He  may  tell  him  how  this  difference  of  expression  comes  firom  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  conceiving,  or  looking  at,  the  same  relation.  But,  the 
factj  and  the  correct  practical  expression  of  it,  should  ever  go  before 
the  philosophy.  The  thing  itself  should  ever  be  distinctly  learned,  as 
a  fact,  before  the  rationale  is  ventured  upon.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
like  our  "  inductive  Algebras,"  or  "  Self-teaching  English  Grammars," 
which  pretend  to  give  the  philosophy  of  rules,  before  the  rules,  and 
without  the  rules  themselves,  when  such  inductive  philosophizing  is, 
after  all,  merely  a  childish  assuming  of  something  which  ever  implies 
the  very  rule  to  be  explained.  It  is  outward  teaching  still,  but,  given 
in  an  obscure,  an  indirect,  and  an  unmanly  way. 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  in  the  right  idea  of  a  transla- 
tion, there  are  three  things  to  be  kept  in  view.  There  is,  first,  the 
thought  ixfact ;  second,  the  mode  of  conceiving  the  thought  or  fact; 
and  third,  the  supposed  accompanying  emotion,  or  state  of  mind,  in 
the  speaker  or  narrator.  The  first  and  third  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  transferred.  We  may  have  the  thought,  the  whole  thought, 
however  remote  from  us  the  language  in  which  it  first  appears,  or 
however  poor  or  imperfect  the  one  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred. 
There  will  always  be  some  way  of  bringing  it  out  So  also,  we  may 
have,  in  some  way,  set  over  in  words,  all  that  was  expressive  of  the 
accompanying  emotion,  and  which  is  ever  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  relation  of  the  thought,  to  preceding  or  expected  thoughts  in  the 
sequence  of  sentences.  Hence  the  chief  means  of  expression  for 
this  third  element,  will  consist  in  the  right  use  of  emphatic  forms  and 
constructions,  and  especially  in  the  management  of  those  little  joints  of 
speech,  called  particles — insignificant,  indeed,  in  their  appearance,  but 
often  containing  more  of  the  soul  of  a  sentence  than  all  the  other 
words  in  it  The  second  thing,  or  what  we  have  called  the  mode  of 
conceiving  the  thought,  cannot  be  strictly  traji«farc^^  ^^  ^owLd, 
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preserve  the  idiom  of  each  language ;  for  it  is  this  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing that  gives  rise  to  the  idiomatic  difference.  A  di£ferent  view  of 
the  relations  between  different  parts  or  aspects  of  the  thought,  which 
is  what  we  mean  by  the  mode  of  conceivingy  gives  rise  to  different 
combinations  in  the  words, — that  is,  to  different  idioms.  Now  these 
cannot  be  set  over  without  destrojdng  the  very  idea  of  translation. 
It  would  not  be  a  transfer  of  a  thought  clean  out  of  one  language 
into  another,  but  the  taking  up,  with  the  thought^  an  actual  part  of 
the  one  language,  or  of  what  is  peculiar  in  one  language,  and  trans- 
planting it  into  another  and  a  foreign  soil,  where  it  must,  in  general, 
possess  an  unnatural  and  uncongenial  existence. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  the  idiom  is  not  to  be  transferred.  It 
would  defeat  the  very  idea  of  translation.  There  are,  however,  spe- 
cial cases,  where  it  would  be  not  only  allowable  but  desirable.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  transfer  the  very 
genius  of  one  language  into  another ;  thereby  to  improve  the  latter, 
or  give  it  a  character  it  might  not  otherwise  possess,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  it  should  possess.  This  may  be  said  of  the  translation  of 
those  works  that  are  expected,  and  justly  expected,  to  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  deepest  thinking  of  the  nation  into  whose  litera- 
ture they  are  thus,  not  merely  transferred,  but  transplanted.  In  such  a 
work,  therefore,  as  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  was  well  to 
make  the  most  of  those  pure  Anglo  Saxon  idioms  that  are  its  beauty 
and  its  power,  and  yet  to  set  over  also  many  of  the  rich  Orientalisms 
that  had  become  consecrated  by  the  thought,  and  would  not  weU 
part  with  it,  or  allow  it  to  assume  another  and  a  foreign  dress.  And 
so  we  may  say  generally  of  our  religious  and  devotional  language 
drawn  from  the  Bible.  An  English  clergyman,  whose  life  and  jests 
form  the  subject  of  a  late  popular  volume,  objects  to  keeping  in  our 
religious  vernacular,  such  phrases  as  •"  putting  on  the  new  man,"  the 
"  armor  of  righteousness,"  &c  They  struck  him  as  evidences,  not 
only  of  cant,  but  of  "  penury  of  thought  and  expression."  We  can- 
not agree  with  his  jesting  Reverence,  nor  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
more  serious  John  Foster,  on  the  same  subject.  It  seems  to  us  as 
much  at  war  with  a  true  philosophy  as  it  is  with  a  true  piety. 

In  such  a  work  as  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is,  often- 
times, a  real  value  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the  idea,  and,  therefore, 
a  demand  for  the  preservation  of  both.  Hence,  too,  the  very  feet  of 
their  extreme  remoteness  gives  an  interest  to  some  of  these  Oriental 
idioms ;  their  exceeding  beauty  lends  a  charm  to  others ;  there  is  be- 
sides, a  moral  value  in  these  archaisms,  as  connecting  us  with  the 
piety  and  pious  thougU  oi  ifa&\.  «^«»  ol  ^^  ^\sxKKk\  wid  for  aU 
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these  reasons  it  was  well  to  preserve  them  iu  our  English  Bible. 
They  were  at  first  strange,  but  they  have  enriched  our  tongue,  and 
thus  become  a  part  of  it  Many  of  these  beautiful  exotics,  whose 
parent  land  was  at  the  distant  rising  sun,  now  bloom  in  our  Occidental 
garden,  and  in  all  that  vigorous  health  which  shows  that  this  Divine 
Book  was  made  for  the  West  no  less  than  for  the  East.  They  are 
now  our  idioms ;  and  truth,  as  well  as  piety,  revolts  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  them. 

A  somewhat  similar  view  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  some  few 
standard  works  representative  of  an  age;  such  as  the  Homeric 
Poems,  and  the  early  Ballad  Literature  of  a  land ;  but,  in  general, 
there  can  be  no  other  true  idea  of  a  translation  than  the  one  we  have 
given.  It  cannot  transfer  idioms  without  destroying  such  idea,  and 
this  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  ordinary  construing  of 
the  schools.  Both  languages  should  be  kept  in  their  integrity. 
Good  Greek  into  good  English.  Any  other  principle  would  only  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  all  consistency  in  theory,  and  to  an  indefinable 
chaos  in  practice. 

Idioms  cannot  be  set  over ;  but  this  only  furnishes  a  stronger  rea- 
son why  their  philosophy  should  be  explained,  when  once  the  fact  or 
difference  itself,  is  clearly  recognized.  And  such  explanation,  when 
the  proper  time  comes  for  it,  every  good  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
give.  A  Greek  idiom  may  be  better  than  an  English  idiom,  better 
we  mean  'per  se^  and  yet  the  latter  should  be  preferred  in  a  transla- 
tion, or  it  is  no  true  translation.  That  conception  of  the  fact  or 
thought  from  which  the  one  idiom  arose,  may  be  more  philosophically 
correct  than  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  other ;  but  this  only  fur- 
nishes a  more  admirable  occasion  for  the  faithful  teacher  to  hold  it 
up,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  before  his  pupils.  Take  again  our  old  ex- 
ample which  seems  to  answer  every  purpose,  dXysT  rriv  xs(pak'riy — his 
head  aches.  There  is  a  deeper  philosophy  here  in  the  Greek  than  in 
in  the  English.  With  the  Greeks  in  general,  feelings,  states,  affec- 
tions, and  sometimes  even  outward  partial  bodily  relations,  were  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  whole  personality.  It  was  the  man  who 
ached,  and  not  the  head  or  the  tooth, — the  man  in  his  entire  indivi- 
dual personality,  and  not  any  particular  member.  It  was  akin  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  State,  or  Paul's  idea  of  the  Church.  The  pai;i 
might  be  in  the  head  causaliter,  or  seem  to  be  there  localiter,  and 
therefore  this  subordinate  £EUit,  or  seeming,  was  to  be  denoted,  though 
by  an  oblique  case  ;  but  it  was  really  the  man  who  ached,  the  ipsis- 
simus  homo,  and  therefore  they  very  correctly  made  him  the  subject 
of  the  verb.     We  say  the  head  acheSy  the  tooth  ache^  as  if  the  head 
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or  the  tooth  were  a  personafitj  per  se,  and  could  adie  of  HmU, 
whether  there  was  a  man  attached  to  it  or  not  We  may  doubt  the 
philosophical  propriety  of  our  mode  of  conception,  and  consequent 
expression,  but  we  must  employ  it  as  long  as  we  talk  English,  or 
translate  into  English.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  Greek  in  which 
this  mode  of  conceiving  is  carried  too  far — even  to  the  very  verge  of 
absurdity — ^and  then  we  have  the  advantage  of  them.  In  such  ex- 
amples the  boy  may  be  told  that  our  idiom  is  the  better  one,  and 
why  it  is  so.  Thus  the  Greeks  apply  this  fkvorite  usus  loquendi,  not 
only  to  inward  personal  states,  but  to  outward  personal,  and  even  im- 
personal relations,— ^ven  to  a  man's  clothing,  or  to  his  armor.  In- 
stead of  saying  the  quiver  vxis  hung  upon  the  man,  they  say,  the  man 
was  hung  the  quiver.  This  is  strange,  but  sometimes  it  becomes,  to 
our  ears,  absurd  and  even  ridiculous.  The  pupil  is  reading  Aristo- 
phanes, and  falls  upon  the  odd  expression,  i^sxoqri)  rdi^^aXfi^,  he  was 
knocked  out  as  to  his  tufo  eyes,  instead  o^  he  had  his  eyes  knocked  out; 
or  he  is  reading  .^Esops  Fables,  and  comes  across  the  still  more  sur- 
prising sentence,  dXwflr>]f  rig  flrore  ^v  irayiSt  \ri(p66i<fa  tt^v  oiJpav  diesx6ir% 
*'  Once  upon  a  time  a  fox  being  caught  in  a  trap,  was  cut  q^  as  to 
his  tail."  Even  the  most  rigid  verbalist  would  hardly  insist  upon  his 
verbal  translation  here.  The  whole  animal  suffered  the  pain  undoubt- 
edly, but  it  was  really  the  tail  that  was  cut  o£f  from  the  fox,  and  not 
the  fox  from  the  tail.  In  Greek,  this  mode  of  expression  had  become 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  real  or  implied  personality.  Thus  employed,  it 
conveyed,  in  the  main,  a  profound  philosophical  idea ;  yet  when  ex- 
tended too  fjEU",  as  sometimes  the  symmetry  of  a  sentence,  sometimes 
the  mere  phonetic  harmony,  tempted  them  to  extend  it  into  the  outer 
relations,  it  became  absurd. 

To  take  other  familiar  examples  of  difference  of  idiom — ^with  the 
Greeks  recollecting  is  active  ;  memory  is  reflexive  or  middle,  as  parta- 
king both  of  action  and  passion ;  forgetting  is  also  middle,  and  not 
unfrequently  passive,  or  expressed  by  the  verb  taken  impersonally 
with  the  person,  instead  of  the  thing,  for  its  passive  object  In  Eng- 
lish, to  forget  seems  to  be  an  active  verb,  as  much  so  in  use  and  ap- 
pearance, as  to  thinkj  to  love,  or  to  strike.  But  what  does  a  man  €h 
when  he  forgets — ^what  kind  of  activity  is  there  in  such  a  spiritual 
process  ?  This  surely  is  a  problem  that  might  puzzle  all  psychology, 
and  all  psychologists  from  Solomon  to  Kant  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  any  language  could  have  so  absurd  a  development ;  and  so, 
when  we  come  to  examine  carefully,  it  is  found  that  the  Anglo  Saxon 
word  is  really  a  negative,  or  the  denial  of  an  action,  and  that  its  first 
syllable  is  a  negative  patticXe.    To  fw-get  ^  not  to  keep,  or  to  fiul  to 
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ke^  Such  fiimiliar  exam{>le8  are  enough  to  Bbow  that  this  idioma- 
tic method  of  rendering,  instead  of  keeping  out  of  view  the  philoso- 
phy of  language,  does  actually  give  the  ^ithful  teacher  the  best  and 
most  numerous  occasions  for  dweUing  on  it. 

He  may  go  fiEuther  than  this.  When  a  fair  opportunity  presents 
itself  he  may  go  back,  not  only  from  the  thought  or  fact  to  the  con- 
ception, or  mode  of  conceiving  the  thought  or  fact,  but  also  back  of 
this  to  the  national  or  ethnological  temperament  in  which  it  must 
have  had  its  historical  origin.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Latins  said 
agere  graiica  to  act  thanks^  as  it  may  be  rendered  verbally,  or 
to  thank.  More  than  this,  they  said  agere  vitam,  to  live  and 
even  agere  animam,  to  die.  What  would  seem  still  more  strange 
to  our  Christianized  conception,  they  said  agere  poenitentiam^  to 
act  penance^  to  do  repentance^  and  the  phrase  has  come  into  the 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  made  no  little  controversy, 
— tsa  more  than  it  need  have  done  if  we  would  only  attend  to 
the  fair  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  judging  of  a  transla- 
tion. The  Romans  could  not  well  talk  in  any  other  way.  This 
idea  of  acting  or  doing  everything  was  in  their  very  nature.  All 
was  outward,  objective.  They  could  not  well  conceive  of  anything, 
except  as  a  doing  something.  The  very  name  poenitentia  implied  pain, 
and  that  chiefly  from  without,  as  pencU  in  some  form.  Hence  they 
could,  in  no  other  way,  approach  that  subjective  idea  which  is  in  the 
Greek,  jxsravoia.  There  is  another  Latin  word,  {resipiscOy)  sometimes 
employed,  but  it  is  a  poor  and  inexpressive  term,  having  none  of  the 
pungency  of  poenitentia,  whilst  it  falls  far  below  the  Greek.  Doubt- 
less the  early  Christian  feeling  did,  to  some  extent,  convert  the  Latin 
phrase  f^om  its  heathen  objectiveness,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
more  spiritual  Greek  conception.  But  in  later  times  this  old  Roman 
notion  again  got  the  upper  hand,  and  brought  in  the  numerous  med- 
iseval  pains  and  penances.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ascetecism  had  its  nurture,  if  not  its  birth,  in 
this  Latin  phrase.  It  appears  so  different,  both  in  form  and  spirit, 
from  the  New  Testament  Greek  word  it  is  used  to  translate,  that  Protest- 
ants accuse  the  Romanists  of  willful  perversion.  But  this  is  harsh. 
It  came  honestly  into  the  earliest  Latin  Bibles  from  the  very  genius 
of  the  old  Latin  language.  The  readers  of  the  Vulgate,  may  give 
it  the  old  Roman  sense,  or  the  Christian  sense,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  piety,  or  of  some  other  spirit,  in  their  minds.  But  is 
it  not  at  least  a  fair  question,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  our  Prot- 
estantism may  not  have  gone  too  far  towards  the  other  extreme,  and 
made  the  idea  of  penitence  so  wholly  subjective,  that  it  is  in  danger 
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of  fading  away  into  a  mere  inteilectual  abstraction,  a  mere  change  cf 
thinkingy  totally  abstracted  from  the  inseparable  Bible  ideas  of 
pain  and  humiliation.  Nothing  would  so  clearly  show  how  much 
our  thinking,  yea  our  very  religion,  is  affected  by  language,  as  the 
history  of  this  and  some  similar  phrases.  Nothing  proves  more 
clearly  the  folly  of  those  who  would  regard  the  study  of  language  as 
the  mere  study  of  words,  that  is  sounds,  as  they  contemptuously 
mean,  to  the  neglect  of  what  they  call  things,  or  outward  material 
realities. 

We  would  conclude  our  somewhat  extended  discussion  with  a  few 
practical  inferences.  And  in  the  first  place,  a  fair  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  there  is  hardly  any  scholastic  exercise  that  presents  a 
better  mental  discipline  than  the  constant  practice  of  written  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  on 
the  principles  already  unfolded.  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to 
its  importance,  in  the  study  of  our  own  language.  When  rightly 
done,  there  is  no  exercise  in  English  composition  that  surpasses 
it.  We  mean  that  part  of  composition  which  has  r^ard  to 
the  choice  of  best  words  and  phrases ;  and  there  might  even  be 
assigned  to  it,  without  extravagance,  no  secondary  rank  in  the  very 
moulding  of  the  conceptions,  or  as  one  of  the  chief  suggestive  aids 
to  right  thinking  itself.  What  a  fund  of  thought,  of  thought  breed- 
ing thought  in  all  directions,  has  a  student  acquired  in  the  faithfril 
well  directed  effort  at  finding  the  very  best  English  words  for  the 
noble  Greek  words  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  or  a  dialogue  of  Plato ! 
How  surpassingly  fruitful  of  ideas  must  it  be  when,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  his  course,  the  same  method  is  applied  to  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  or  the  Gospel  of  John  !  But  there  may  be  taken  a  more 
general  view  of  its  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  importance  of  math- 
ematical discipline  no  one  would  think  of  calling  in  question.  And 
yet  we  may  well  doubt,  whether,  in  any  mathematical  exercise,  there 
are  brought  into  action,  vigorous  and  healthy  action,  more  powers  of 
the  human  soul,  than  in  the  right  study  and  translation  of  a  difScult 
Greek  sentence,  viewed  merely  as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  appre- 
hension of  its  general  structure, — the  perception  of  the  precise  idioms 
presented — the  selection  of  the  best  words  in  one  language  to  give 
the  life  as  well  as  the  general  meaning  of  those  in  another, — the  con- 
sequent examination  of  primary  senses  and  metaphorical  images, — 
the  study  of  the  subtile  relations  of  thought,  and  of  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  emotion,  involved  in  the  use  of  the  particles — ^the  compar- 
ison of  leading  and  subordinate  ideas  as  combined  in  that  unity 
which,  when  rightly  undfttftloo^  Sa  \ii^  Oaaxoi  as  well  as  the  power 
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of  a  long  Greek  sentence,  and  which  we  find  it  bo  difficult  to  preserve 
unbroken  in  our  looser,  less  organic  English — ^all  this  certainly  fur- 
nishes, yea  demands,  a  severe  mental  exercise  that  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  any  that  comes  from  the  highest  Geometry,  or  keenest 
analytical  Calculus.  The  study  of  the  mathematics  renders  the  mind 
acute,  gives  it  intensity  and  concentration ;  but  we  may  fairly  doubt 
whether  it  is  equal  to  the  proper  study  of  language,  for  expansive  and 
suggestive  power. 

Written  translations  thus  studied,  should  be  a  frequent  exercise  of 
the  school-room.  The  rules  should  be  dear,  practical,  and  rigidly  enforced. 
For  such  a  purpose,  general  formulas  of  this  kind  may  be  engraved 
on  cards,  or  kept  as  standing  mementos  on  the  black-board. 

Let  there  be  nothing  in  the  Greek  unrepresented  in  some  way  in  the  English. 

Let  there  be  nothing  in  your  English  whioh  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  some- 
thing in  the  Greek. 

Empkyy  the  most  idiomatlo  expressions  in  one  tongue  to  represent  the  corres- 
ponding idioms  in  the  other. 

Express  the  thought,  the  whole  thought,  and  nothing  but  the  thought,  in  good, 
plain,  nervous  English,  such  as  should  be  used  if  we  had  to  give  the  same  idea  in 
our  own  tongue  without  any  appearance  of  translation. 

In  the  selection  of  nngle  words,  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  primary  or 
radical  images  in  both  tongues,  so  as  to  have,  if  possible,  a  correspondence  in  the 
pictorial  as  well  as  in  the  abstract  meaning. 

In  all  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  fair  choice  between  two  or  more  English 
words,  prefer  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  to  those  from  Latin  roots. 

Be  prepared  to  give  your  reasons  for  every  word  and  phrase  employed. 

The  best  translation  once  determined,  either  by  private  study,  or  instruction  in 
the  recitation  room,  no  departure  from  it  to  be  allowed  in  subsequent  readings  or 
reidews,  unless  the  student  can  show  that  his  amendment  is  a  real  amendment, 
according  to  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

Some  might  object  that  such  a  course,  and  especially  this  latter 
requirement,  allows  too  little  freedom  of  thought.  It  is  at  war  with 
the  modem  doctrine  of  development  Bop,  they  say,  should  be 
rather  encouraged  to  ^'  express  their  ideas  in  their  own  language,*'  and 
not  learn  things  parrot-like,  or  be  compelled  always  to  say  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way.  This  sounds  very  fine ;  but,  without  going 
into  any  further  argument  on  the  matter,  we  would  simply  say  of 
such  a  view,  that  our  experience  is  against  it.  However  fond  we  may 
be  of  democracy  elsewhere,  there  can  be  rightly  none  of  it  in  the 
school-room,  any  more  than  in  the  camp.  There  should  reign  the 
most  perfect  autocracy,  or  the  imperium  of  one  governing  mind.  No 
freedom  of  thought,  if  by  that  phrase  is  meant  the  right  of  thinking 
Vfrong,  No  thinking  for  ourselves;  but,  ever  thinking  for  the  truth, 
whether  old  or  new,  whether  coming  from  the  inner  light,  or  from 
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outward  authority,  or  from  both  combined,  llie  conclorive  answer 
to  such  popular  objections  may  be  summed  in  two  short  propositions. 
Rational  submission  to  true  authority,  in  the  start,  is  the  best  security 
for  genuine  mental  independence  in  all  after  life.  The  only  genuine 
free  thinking  is  tliat  which  comes  from  fight  thinking,  by  whatever 
means  this  may  be  secured  -to  us ;  whether  from  our  own  unaided 
study,  or  the  guidance  of  older  and  better  instructed  minds.  On  both 
of  these  propositions  we  are  willing  to  appeal  to  results,  as  manifested 
in  the  subjects  of  tiiese  two  different  modes  of  training. 

Another  application  of  our  general  principle  would  present  the  con- 
verse of  the  one  on  which  we  have  just  been  dwelling.  Right  trans- 
lation from  Greek  to  English  is  the  most  ready  and  effectual  mode  of 
learning  how  to  translate  from  English  to  Greek ;  that  is,  of  writing 
Greek  correctly.  The  idiomatic  mode  of  rendering  secures  this  at 
every  step.  The  boy  who  has  been  accustomed,  from  his  first  lesson, 
to  read  Greek  and  Latin  as  he  ought,  will,  from  this  very  exemse, 
learn  to  write  them  'pari  passu.  What  has  been  already  said  is  suffi- 
cient to  set  this  in  the  clearest  light.  Greek  and  Latin  are  sometimes 
studied  for  years ;  there  is  acquired  a  tolerable  facility  of  construing 
in  the  verbal  method ;  but,  when  the  pupil  comes  to  write  the  language, 
if  he  has  never  practised  it  before,  he  finds,  in  his  first  effort,  that  he 
is  as  ignorant  of  its  methods  as  he  is  of  the  Sanscrit  or  the  Mohawk. 
The  reason  plainly  is,  that  he  has  studied  only  words,  or  grammatical 
constructions,  regarded  alone  in  their  Greek  aspect.  He  has  never 
read  from  idiom  to  idiom.  Had  he  invariably  done  this,  it  would 
have  been  just  as  easy,  and  we  may  say  just  the  same,  to  render  the 
English  idiom  into  the  Greek  as  to  render  the  Greek  idiom  into  the 
English.  One  would  habitually  suggest  the  other,  just  as  simply  as 
single  words  suggest  single  words.  The  principle  is  so  obvious,  and 
the  application  so  easy,  that  it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  so  much  overlooked.  It  is  simply  inverting  a  process ;  a  coming 
back  by  the  same  road  on  which  we  traveled  to  a  certain  place.  In 
this  way  alone  does  the  pupil  learn  to  think  in  the  language.  Thought 
becomes  the  counterpart  of  thought,  instead  of  word  being  merely  the 
counterpart  of  word.  In  truth,  as  has  been  said  before,  but  it  will 
bear  to  be  repeated,  idioms,  when  well  understood,  and  ipade  the 
representatives  of  each  other,  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  memory 
than  single  words,  and  do  more  readily  enter  into  our  spontaneous 
thinking.  Illustrations  here  would  be  simply  inversions  of  those  we 
have  already  employed.  Take,  however,  another  and  a  very  ^Euniliar 
one.  A  boy  has  to  translate  into  Greek  the  apparently  very  common 
and  easy  sentence,  they  threw  stories  at  tKe  man,    Ua  be^ns,  l^atXw 
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Twg  Xi^ou^,  &c ;  but,  it  strikes  him,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  sound 
quite  Greek-like.  There  is  no  error  in  form  or  syntax,  that  he  can 
detect  Still,  it  is  not  satisfactory ;  and  yet,  he  knows  no  other  way. 
Had  he  been  carefully  taught  iBrom  the  beginning,  and  made  familiar 
with  it  by  correct  translation  every  time  the  case  occurred,  it  would 
have  become  a  part  of  his  habitual  thinking  that  the  Greeks  make 
the  person,  or  thing  thrown  at,  and  not  the  thing  thrown,  the  object 
of  this  verb ;  or,  rather,  had  he  always  read  the  Greek  sentence  right, 
it  would  have  come  to  his  mind  without  an  e£fort  of  thought  at  all. 
The  one  idiom  would  suggest  the  other,  just  as  readily  as  the  word 
"KiSae  suggests  the  word  stone,  or  the  word  (BaXKu  the  word  to  throw, 
and  he  would  write  at  once  as  correctly  as  Xenophon  has  it, — oT  S^ 
ourov  rotg  \i6ots  sj3aXKov,  <fec.  These  are  very  familiar  examples,  but 
they  fully  illustrate  our  position.  Easy  as  they  are,  the  pupil  who  has  been 
wrongly  taught  is  at  a  loss  about  tbem  at  every  step.  He  follows  qh^ 
word  for  word,  after  the  English  construction ;  he  has,  perhaps,  the 
single  words  rightly  selected ;  the  forms  seem  correct ;  yet,  still  it 
looks  strange.  The  Greeks  do  not  talk  in  this  way.  Thus  much  the 
reading  and  observation  of  an  intelligent  boy  may  suggest  to  his  mind* 
But,  it  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  puzzle.  He  does  not  know  why 
it  will  not  do,  and  all  for  the  reason  that  this  simple  Greek  idiom,  and 
hundreds  of  other  simple  Greek  idioms,  have  lain  hid,  for  years  it 
may  be,  under  this  bad  mode  of  translation.  He  has  passed  right 
over  them.  He  has  never  been  accustomed  to  bring  an  idiom  in  one 
language,  face  to  face  with  the  corresponding  idiom  in  another,  and 
thus  to  make  the 'one  form  of  words  the  invariable  suggestor  of  the 
other. 

His  mode  of  rendering  has  actually  covered  up  the  English  idioms ; 
or,  rather,  he  has  used  no  English  idioms  at  all,  only  English  words 
unnaturally  forced  into  Greek  forms  of  thought,  thus  losing  the  pecu- 
liarity, and,  in  this,  the  power  of  both  languages.  The  right  methods 
of  turning  English  into  Greek  have  been  lying  all  along  his  path ;  but, 
utterly  unnoticed,  because  there  was  nothing  to  bring  them,  and  keep 
them,  constantly  before  his  mind.  Hence,  has  he  gone  on  for  years 
without  making  substantial  progress.  He  has  not  passed  even  the 
gate  of  the  outer  court ;  much  less  has  he  found  access  to  that  rich 
treasure  of  literature  whose  acquisition  was  the  chief  motive  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study. 


XII.  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATIOK  IN  UPPER 

CANADA.* 


BT    J.     OEORGX    HODGnfSy 

Dspnty  Sapcrlntondsnt  of  Schoola  In  Upp«r  Ouudk 


The  political  union  of  the  Canadas,  in  1 840,  did  not  include  an 
educational  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  They  have  ever 
been  two  distinct  educational  provinces.  Their  populations  have 
also  been  dissimilar  in  race  and  language,  and  their  educational 
policy  and  success  equally  varied.  I  will,  therefore,  for  obvious 
reasons,  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  history  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Upper  Canada. 

The  earliest  references  to  education,  in  Upper  Canada,  describe 
it  as  of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  but  scantily  diffused  throughout 
the  country;  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  remoteness  of  the  new  settlements.  Even  until 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  opening  of  the  winter  school  in  a  set- 
tlement was  a  matter  of  great  public  concern,  and  a  subject  of 
neighborhood  gossip  and  speculation  for  months  before. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  and  but 
thirteen  years  ailer  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the  then  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America,  stating  the  deficiency  of  all 
means  of  instruction,  and  requesting  his  Lordship  to  establish  a 
school  at  some  central  place,  such  as  Kingston— opposite  Cape 
Vincent — which  was  then  the  principal  town  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  Lord  Dorchester  gave  directions 
to  the  Surveyors-General  to  set  apart  eligible  portions  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  schools  in  all  the  new  townships.f  These  lands, 
however,  remained  unproductive,  and  before  any  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  this  solicitude  of  the  Governor-General,  Canada  was 

*  This  article  is  the  body  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  AasoclaUoii  for  the  AdTaBOfr- 
ment  of  Edacation,  New  York,  Aagust,  1855. 

t  Hawkins*  Annals  Colonial  Church,  p.  181.  By  a  slngalar  historical  ooinddenoe,  it  appem 
that  in  the  same  year,  1789,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Betting  aput  two 
lots  in  each  township  for  gospel  and  school  purposes. 
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divided,  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  into  two  distinct  Prov* 
lUces. 

In  1796,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  response  to  this  appeal,  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
1797,  agreed  upon  a  memorial  to  that  monarch,  so  celebrated  in 
American  history,  George  the  Third,  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  Grammar  School  for  each  district,  and  an  University 
for  the  whole  Province.  To  the  address  a  favorable  answer  was 
returned,  and  the  Governor  and  chief  civil  officers  were  requested 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  They  did  so,  and  recommended 
a  grant  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  acres,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  District  Grammar  School  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  into 
which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  an  University  at  some 
future  time. 

Then  was  first  developed,  in  Upper  Canada,  that  noble  policy, 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  present  century,  of  a  nation  solemnly  set- 
ting apart  forever  a  portion  of  its  rich  domains,  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  popular  education  exclusively.  Such  an  act  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  touching  solicitude  of  the  early  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  setting  apart  the  toll  of  a  mill  and  the  rent  of  a 
ferry,  for  the  support  of  the  infant  University  of  Harvard  College. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  that  even  half  a  million  acres  of  land 
would  only  barely  endow  one  Grammar  School,  land  being  then 
only  worth  twenty  cents  an  acre.  The  scheme  had,  therefore,  to 
be  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Kingston 
determined  upon  establishing  a  superior  Grammar  School  in  their 
town,  and  they  obtained  a  promise  from  the  then  Governor,  to  whom 
the  establishment  of  a  school  was  an  event  of  even  greater  public 
concern  than  the  foundation  of  a  College  would  be  now,  that  if  they 
would  provide  a  teacher,  he  would  provide  a  suitable  salary.  The 
result  was  that  Mr. — ^now  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop — Strachan 
was  selected  as  the  first  Grammar  Schoolmaster  in  Upper  Canada. 
For  several  years,  Mr.  Strachan's  school  was  the  only  one  of  any 
reputation  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  it  were  educated  some  of  those 
who  now  fill  the  most  important  places  in  the  Province. 

The  first  legislative  enactment,  relating  to  education,  was  not 
passed,  however,  until  1807,  and  although  that  act  must  ever  be  fa- 
mous in  Upper  Canada,  as  perpetrating  an  educational  anachronism, 
in  establishing  Grammar  or  High  Schools,  without  making  any  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  Common  Schools,  still  it  did  good  service 
and  was  only  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  about 
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two  years  since.  In  that  year — 1807 — a  law  was  passed,  estab<* 
lishing  a  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  granting 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  although  additional  grants  have  since  been  made  to 
the  Grammar  Schools,  the  first  educational  grant  ever  made  in  Up- 
per Canada — even  to  the  very  penny — is  still  continued  to  each  of 
these  schools.  And  although  there  are  now  upward  of  eighty 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  Province,  yet  it  is  to  the  original  or  senior 
County  Grammar  Schools  alone — of  which  there  are  twenty-eighth— 
that  the  special  grant  made  in  1807  is  continued.  So  much  for 
maintaining  public  faith  with  old  and  valued  servants. 

In  1816 — nine  years  after  the  Grammar  Schools  were  established 
—our  educational  anachronism  was  removed,  and  legislative  provis- 
ion was  first  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  The  large  sum,  in  that  day,  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  was  annually  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
the  most  simple  and  primitive  manner  the  people  were  authorized 
"  to  meet  together"  in  any  town,  village,  or  township,  and  simply 
'*  to  make  arrangements  for  Common  Schools  in  such  town,  village, 
or  township,"  and  secure  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty  pu- 
pils. It  also  authorized  that  ^'  three  fit  and  discreet  persons"  be 
chosen  trustees,  who  should  "  examine  into  the  moral  character  and 
capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a  teacher,"  and  appoint 
him.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  own  school,  and  select  text-books,  subject  to  a  District  Board 
of  Education,  to  whom  they  were  required  to  report.  The  provin- 
cial allowance  to  each  school  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  balance  of  salary  to  be  made  up  by  subscription.  No 
rate-bills  or  assessments  were,  however,  authorized.  This  law  was 
considered  only  as  an  experiment,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to 
four  years. 

Thus,  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  was  sown  the  seed  of  intellectual 
life  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though  unproductive  for  a  time,  and 
even  nearly  uprooted  by  chilling  frosts  or  wild  popular  commotions, 
has,  by  renewed  care  and  culture,  developed  itself  in  her  three 
thousand  schools,  and  her  half  a  million  of  self-imposed  taxation  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  it  was  obvious  that  the  law  of 
1816  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results,  or  men  of  narrower  minds 
controlled  our  public  afiairs,  for,  in  1820,  another  act  was  passed,  re- 
ducing the  legislative  grant  from  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  teacher's  allowance  from  one 
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hundred  dollars  to  filly  dollars.  And  although,  in  1819,  provision 
was  made  for  an  additional  Grammar  School,  and  for  educating  ten 
pupils  of  the  Common  Schools,  free  of  charge,  at  each  of  the  nine 
Grammar  Schools  already  established,  yet  the  provincial  allowance 
to  teachers  of  Grammar  Schools  was  also  reduced  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  unless  their  pupils  exceeded  ten  in  number. 

Thus  ebbed  and  flowed,  without  a  master  hand  to  stay  the  cur- 
rent, that  tide  which,  in  other  lands,  is  regarded  as  the  nation's  life- 
blood  ;  and  thus  was  permitted  to  ensue  that  state  of  living  death 
by  which  Upper  Canada,  in  the  significant  and  popular  metaphor  of 
the  day,  was  likened  to  a  "  girdled  tree,"  destitute  alike  of  life,  of 
beauty,  and  of  stately  growth. 

In  1822,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Governor,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  England  to  establish  a  Board  of  Education,  for  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  the  management 
of  the  University  and  School  lands  throughout  the  Province.  This 
Board  prepared  some  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  exchange  some  of  the  school  lands 
for  the  more  productive  Clergy  Reserve  Lands.  The  plan,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Home  Government,  was  carried  into  effect 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

In  1824,  the  first  attempts  toward  providing  the  public  with  gen- 
eral reading  books,  in  connection  with  the  Common  and  Sunday 
Schools,  were  made.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  annually 
appropriated  for  this  object,  and  authorized  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  '*  books  and  tracts,  designed  to  afford  moral  and  religious 
instruction."  These  books  were  equally  divided  among  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Province.  Thus  were  presented  the  dim  outlines  ol  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  which,  it  was  clear,  the  necessities  of 
the  country  required,  but  which,  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and  system- 
atic supervisor,  were  gradually  permitted  to  fade  away,  without 
leaving  an  impress  behind,  while  the  legislative  enactments  them- 
selves were  suffered  to  become  obsolete  and  to  be  disregarded. 

In  these  fitful  efforts  may  be  traced  the  noble  instincts  of  the 
Province,  to  possess  herself  of  an  invaluable  palladium  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  which  the  apathy  or  selfishness  of  her  sons 
alone  prevented  her  from  acquiring.  We  honor  her  even  in  her 
failures,  while  we  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  her  history — that  to 
intrust  the  cause  of  education  to  the  chances  of  political  strife,  or  to 
the  guidance  of  self-interested  or  aimless  counsels,  is  to  doom  it  to 
shipwreck  and  destruction. 

In  1836  another  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  dying 
spirit  of  education  in  the  Province,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
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by  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  public  instruction, 
in  operation  in  other  countries,  and  to  report  the  result.  Dr. 
Charles  Buncombe,  the  gentleman  deputed  to  perform  this  labor, 
visited  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his 
investigations  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  report,  accompanied  with 
an  ample  corroborative  appendix  and  a  voluminous  bill,  drafted  with 
great  care. 

As  a  matter  of  history  and  curiosity,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
one  or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Buncombe's  Report,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  the  American  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
1836.  Br.  Buncombe  was  an  active,  inteUigent  man,  and  from  his 
personal  history  must  be  considered  an  impartial  witness  in  regard 
to  American  institutions.     He  says — page  1 1 : 

In  the  United  States,  where  they  devote  much  time  and  expense  to  the  promo- 
tion of  literature,  they  are  equally  destitute  of  a  system  of  national  education 
with  ourselves.  And  although,  by  their  greater  exertion  to  impart  the  improve- 
ments made  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,. and  their  numerous  at- 
tempts at  systematizing  these  modem  modes  of  education,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  future  perfect  system  of  education,  adapted  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  they  have  placed  themselves  in  advance  of  us,  in  their  Common 
School  system,  yet,  after  all,  their  schools  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  schools  upon 
bad  or  imperfect  systems.  They  seem  groping  in  the  dark ;  no  instruction  in 
the  past  to  guide  the  future,  no  beacon  light,  no  counsel  of  wise  men  to  guide 
them,  more  than  we  have,  upon  the  subject  of  Common  Schools. 

In  another  place  he  adds : 

The  United  States  have,  according  to  their  public  documents,  about  eighty 
thousand  Common  School  teachers,  but  very  few  of  whom  have  made  any  prepa- 
ration for  their  duties ;  the  most  of  them  accidentally  assume  their  office  as  a 
temporary  employment. 

That  our  own  system  erf  public  instruction  was  equally  inefficient 
was  fully  admitted  ;  and  Br.  Buncombe  has  recorded  the  historical 
fact,  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  which  he  proposed  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  labors,  however,  of  Br.  Buncombe  were  productive  of  no 
immediate  results.  The  eventful  crisis  of  1837,  by  which  our  polit- 
ical horizon  was  overcast  and  we  were  plunged  into  civil  war,  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been  anxiously 
entertained  for  the  resuscitation  of  our  Common  School  system. 

In  1839,  the  clouds  of  war  and  tumult  had  passed  away,  and  two 
years  after,  in  happier  times  and  under  better  auspices,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  definitely  establishing  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Upper  Canada,  and  endowed  it  with  ample  funds. 

Thus  was  reached  the  great  turning-point  in  our  somewhat  check- 
ered educational  history  ;  and  although  the  effort  was  long  and 
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painftQ,  the  point,  once  gained,  has  never  been  abandoned.  No 
more  hesitation,  no  more  uncertainty  has  marked  our  course  ;  and 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  great  future  before  us,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility and  dignity  as  a  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
never  again  neglect  an  interest  so  vital,  and  so  important  to  our 
very  existence,  as  an  intelligent  community.  ^ 

From  1841  to  1844,  little  was  done  but  simply  to  discover  our 
original  foundations,  and  to  trace  out,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
the  former  proportions  and  outlines  of  the  system. 

In  1844,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  appointed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  present  Head  of  the  Department,  a  Canadian 
himself,  and  fully  conversant  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  his 
native  country ;  he  combined  rare  administrative  abilities  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  intellectual  vigor.  Ardently  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Province,  he  speedily  set  himself  to  reconstruct, 
upon  a  broader  and  more  lasting  foundation,  our  entire  system  of 
public  instruction.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  devoted  a  year  to  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  embodied  the  results  in  a  "  Report  on  a  System  of 
Public  Elementary  Instruction  in  Upper  Canada."  This  valuable  and 
comprehensive  Report  sketches  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand  the 
whole  system  of  public  instruction  now  in  successful  operation  among 
us — one  which  is  invariably  referred  to  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
by  our  own  people,  and  with  admiration  and  delight  by  strangers. 

We  now  turn  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  chief  outlines  of  the  system  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
countries,  but  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  is  essentially  Canadian. 

It  comprises  the  three  chief  classes  of  pub^c  educational  institu- 
tions— ^the  Common  School,  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Univer- 
sity proper — the  two  former  being  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Department,  the  latter  being  distinct  and  independent. 

We  are  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  New  York  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  schools;  to  Massachusetts  for  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  supported ;  to  Ireland  for  the  best  series  of  conmion 
school  books  extant;  and  to  Grermany  for  our  system  of  Normal 
School  training.  All,  however,  are  so  blended  and  modified,  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  they  are  no  longer  exotics, 
but  "racy  of  the  soil." 

The  municipal  institutions  of  the  country  being  more  completely 
developed  than  any  other  in  the  world,  the  local  machinery  of  our 
Common  School  system  forms  an  admirable  counterpart  to  them,  in 
its  fullness  of  outline  and  detail. 
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Each  city,  town,  township,  and  village  has  its  own  municipal 
council ;  while  each  city,  town,  village,  and  school  section  has 
equally  its  own  independent  school  organization ;  each  possessed 
of  extensive  corporate  powers.  One  is  supreme  in  civic  affairs, 
while  the  other  is  not  less  so  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools.  The  one  accepts,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people,  the  Leg- 
islative School  Grant,  and  imposes  an  assessment,  equivalent  to 
the  amount  granted,  while  the  other  imposes  any  additional  assess- 
ment required,  and  controls  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  school 
moneys,  establishes  libraries,  and  promotes  the  general  interests  of 
the  schoob. 

In  Upper  Canada,  we  have  forty-two  counties,  five  cities,  twenty- 
two  towns,  sixteen  villages,  and  four  hundred  townships,  or  about 
five  hundred  municipalities.  We  have  also  the  same  number  of 
city,  town,  and  village  school  corporations,  together  with  three 
thousand  three  hundred  school  corporations  in  the  rural  school  sec- 
tions, and  seventy  Grammar  School  Boards.  The  schools  are  in- 
spected at  least  twice  a  year  by  Local  Superintendents,  appointed 
by  the  county  councils ;  or,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  by  the 
boards  of  trustees.  The  Inspectors  of  Grammar  Schools  are  ap- 
pointed by  a  central  provincial  authority.  Each  Local  Superin- 
tendent is  required  to  deliver  a  school  lecture  at  least  once  a  year, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Besides,  in  addition  to  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
specially  named,  each  clergyman  or  minister,  of  the  different  reli- 
gious persuasions  in  the  country,  is  officially  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  aid  with  his  counsel  and  advice  in  promoting  the  great 
objects  of  education. 

In  each  county  th^e  is  also  a  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  composed  of  Local  Super- 
intendents and  of  the  Trustees  of  county  Grammar  Schools. 

As  a  central  authority,  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 
— both  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Council  has  the  entire  control 
of  the  Normal  and  Model  School — an  institution  established  in 
Toronto,  in  1847,  for  the  education  and  training  of  Common  School 
teachers.  The  Council  also  prescribes  the  text-books  for  the  schools, 
the  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libraries,  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Common  and  Grammar 
Schools,  the  examination  of  Common  School  teachers,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  public  school  libraries. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  his  name  indicates,  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  appointed  to  administer  the  public  school 
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system.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
prepares  all  the  general  regulations  and  reports  relating  to  the 
schools,  etc. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Upper  Canada.     In  two  or  three  particulars  it  differs  essen-' 
tially  from  any  system  in  the  United  States ;  it  may  therefore  bo 
proper  to  refer  to  these  peculiarities  in  detail. 

1.  Its  Chief  Executive  is  a  non-political  and  permanent  officer. 

The  success  and  efficiency  of  the  system  is  never  systematically 
risked  at  the  polls  or  ballot  box,  "  where  sound  judgment  and 
thoughtful  counsels  do  not  always  preside ;  although  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  administer  the  system  in  accordance  with  the  w^ell- 
understood  wishes  of  the  people."  In  fact,  with  the  truest  appreci- 
ation of  the  great  and  fundamental  objects  of  a  system  of  Christian 
and  national  education,  designed  to  affect  every  grade  of  society  alike, 
the  Legislature  have  never  yet  permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a 
symbol  of  strife,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  partisan  warfare.  So  noble 
an  instinct  is  worthy  of  a  truly  great  people,  and  should  be  per- 
manently recorded  to  their  honor. 

The  principles  upon  which  our  system  is  founded  having  been 
more  than  once  affirmed  and  sustained  by  the  electors  of  the  Prov- 
ince, it  has  not  been  considered  sound  policy,  to  si^ject  so  vital  an 
interest  and  so  sacred  a  cause  to  the  caprice  of  the  ever-varying 
current  of  political  strife,  unless  its  very  existence  were  imperiled 
by  rude  and  unpatriotic  hands.  Besides,  all  history  has  shown  that 
no  great  public  concern,  involving  the  highest  destiny  of  a  na- 
tion, and  beset  with  difficulties  requiring  patient  and  delicate  treat- 
ment, can  ever  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  where  the  master 
mind  directing  it  is  liable  to  change  at  every  adverse  breath  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  renowned  Michael  Angelo  alone  perfected  the 
colossal  proportions  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  alone  sketched  the  noble  structure  of  St.  Paul's.  Even  in 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  the  great  principle  here 
stated  receives  a  striking  illustration.  The  founders  of  the  federal 
constitution,  knowing  that  the  spirit  of  their  own  heroic  times  could 
not  always  remain,  to  guard  their  national  liberties,  chose  out  their 
wisest  master  builders ;  and  when  the  edifice  was  reared,  they  en- 
acted that  their  own  impress  should  remain  upon  it  forever,  or  be 
changed  only  by  the  two-thirds  vote  of  a  mighty  nation.  It  is  true 
that  tiie  permanent  efficiency  of  our  educational  system  is  not  held 
to  be  of  so  much  importance,  as  is  the  preservation  of  our  politi- 
cal liberties ;  but  how  little  is  it  practically  considered,  that  to  thai 
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efficiency  alone,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  are  we  in 
debted,  under  Providence,  for  the  very  existence  of  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  we  enjoy ! 

As  a  people,  we  have  held  that,  afler  certain  great  principles  have 
been  once  settled,  it  is  but  sound  national  policy  to  intrust  to  some 
enlightened  and  responsible  person,  within  certain  restrictions,  the 
important  duty  of  perfecting  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  active 
operation  a  system  of  public  instruction.  These  systems  are  not 
built  up  in  a  day,  any  more  than  was  the  "  Eternal  City"  on  the  seven 
hills.  And  the  history  of  our  present  educational  structure  confirms 
this  truth  ;  for  with  all  the  continuous  aid  which  the  Legislature  has 
been  able  to  give,  and  the  public  to  receive  and  appropriate,  it  has 
taken  ten  years,  under  one  guiding  hand,  to  bring  our  system  of 
public  instruction  through  the  first  stage  of  its  existence. 

The  system  is  now  young  and  vigorous,  and  endowed  with  capa- 
bilities and  resources  which  are  rarely  combined  in  any  other  state- 
system  of  education ;  but  had  we  adopted  the  course  pursued  else- 
where, we  feel  that  we  should  have  been  dooming  ourselves  to  con- 
tinued educational  infancy ;  and  our  schools  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  endless  experiment  and  theory,  without  the  guidance  of 
that  settled  and  permanent  policy  which  alone  can  develop  and  ma- 
ture a  great  and  noble  system. 

2.  Our  next  essential  difference  arises  from  the  entire  voluntary 
character  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.     Not  a  penny  of  tax 
is  imposed  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  nor  is  the  law 
compulsory  upon  a  single  municipality  of  the  Province.     It  simply 
offers  public  aid  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from 
local  sources,  and  that  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant  be  com- 
plied with.     Thus  every  county  of  the  Province  is  left  to  exercise 
its  own  discretion,  as  to  whether  it  will  accept  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Legislature,  or  not.     With  a  singular  unanimity,  every  counter 
of  the  Province  has  accepted  those  terms,  and  but  two  minor  muni 
cipalities  have  declined  them ;  still,  no  penalty  attaches  to  such  a 
step,  except  the  loss  of  the  grant,  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
ceived.    The  question,  then,  of  free  schools,  or  of  no  schools,  is 
left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of 
the  people  themselves.     They  then  feel  that  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  question  rests  with  them,  and  they  have  the  sole  au- 
thority to  decide  it.     Thus  their  self-respect  and  dignity  is  pre- 
served, while  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  every  true  friend 
of  local  self-government  and  popular  enlightenment. 

3.  Our  third  essential  difference  will  be  found  in  the  following 
extract  from  our  school  law  :  **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  do  foreign 
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books  in  the  English  branches  of  education  shall  be  used  in  any 
Model  or  Common  School,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction."  This  effectually  relieves  our  sys- 
tem of  that  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  its  efficiency,  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  an  endless  variety  of  text-books  in  the  schools,  and 
which  renders  any  uniform  standard  of  classification  impossible? 

It  is  certain  that  on  no  light  grounds  should  such  power  bq  re- 
served to  the  state ;  but,  like  some  of  those  invaluable  safeguards, 
which  must  be  thrown  around  even  the  most  equitable  and  evenly 
balanced  systems  of  government,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  impose  this  salutary  restriction  on  the  eccentric  tastes, 
or  mere  caprice,  which  governed  parties  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books.    Besides,  although  it  was  admitted,  that  isolated  text-books 
might  be  found,  possessed  of  many  excellencies,  still,  even  such 
books,  constructed  as  they  were  without  any  connection  or  uniformity 
of  design,  were  felt  to  be  serious  hindrances,  rather  than  helps,  in 
the  process  of  instruction,  as  the  intermediate  steps,  or  links  of  a 
complete  series,  were  entirely  wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied. 
The  question  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  simple  one.  Whether  we 
should  h&ve  an  uniform  series  of  books,  constructed  with  a  view  to 
unity  of  purpose,  and  leading,  in  complete  and  easy  steps,  from  the 
mere  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
or  whether  we  should  be  condemned  to  gather  instruction  from  a 
confused  variety  of  doubtful  books,  in  each  of  which  the  same 
ground  might  have  to  be  gone  over  again,  and  all  compiled  without 
a  plan,  or  without  the  slightest  connection,  the  one  with  the  other  ? 
The  wiser  course  was  therefore  adopted,  and  an  uniform  series  of 
text-books,  based  upon  an  intelligent  system  of  classification,  was 
adopted  and  recommended  for  general  use  in  the  schools.     Not  a 
single  book  in  use  was  proscribed ;  but  by  providing  a  better  and 
cheaper  description  of  text-books,  the  old  ones  gradually  disappeai'ed 
from  the  schools,  and  were  replaced  by  those  recommended.     The 
result  has  justified  what  was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  delicate  experiment, 
though,  afler  all,  an  imperative  necessity ;   and  the  Irish  national 
series  of  text-books  is  now  universally  used,  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince, at  a  cost  far  below  what  had  hitherto  been  paid  for  a  hetero- 
geneous variety  of  inferior  books,  incapable  alike  of  classification  or 
of  limitation  in  numbers,  even  in  the  same  school. 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing,  is  the  manner  in 
which  library  books  have  been  selected  for  the  public  schools.  To 
the  same  central  authority  is  intrusted  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty 
of  recommending  suitable  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libra- 
ries.    The  reasons  for  this  coarse,  although  identical  ia  some  re- 
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spects  witb  those  which  apply  to  the  selection  of  text-books,  are 
nevertheless  essentially  different  in  their  character.  They  were 
chiefly  to  prevent  the  introduction,  by  skillful  venders,  or  from  other 
sources,  of  unsuitable,  immoral,  or  irreligious  books.  The  selection 
made  by  provincial  authority  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  embraces  works  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
and  •learning,  including  works  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Natural 
Theology.  From  this  extensive  list,  the  local  authorities  are  at 
liberty  to  make  the  freest  selection ;  while  new  works  of  value  or 
interest  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list. 

5.  Our  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
Educational  Department  for  supplying  the  public  schools  with  library 
books,  and  with  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  apparatus. 

Not  content  with  merely  authorizing  the  use  of  certain  books  and 
apparatus,  the  Department  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  schools  of 
the  Province  directly,  from  its  own  depositories,  with  all  these  valu- 
able requisites.  To  aid  us  in  performing  this  duty  most  effectively 
and  advantageously,  the  Legislature  has,  with  most  enlightened  lib- 
erality, granted  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  expended  in 
supplying  the  schools  with  library  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  and 
other  essential  adjuncts  to  their  efficiency  and  success.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  fund  is  distributed  is  a  just  and  liberal  one. 
It  is,  that  whenever  a  school  or  municipal  corporation  shall  contrib- 
ute a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  library  books,  etc.,  at  the 
Educational  Depository,  the  Department  will  also  contribute  an 
equal  amount,  and  supply  the  parties  applying  with  articles  to  the 
value  of  the  sum  thus  augmented.  A  premium  is  thus  held  out  for 
exertion  and  liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided  according  to  its 
works,  and  not  arbitrarily,  whether  such  aid  is  required  or  not;  and 
all  are  encouraged  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Thus,  in  a  deep  and  expanding  volume,  is  permitted  to  flow  freely 
and  continuously,  into  every  part  of  the  Province,  ample  streams  of 
knowledge  and  springs  of  intellectual  life,  purified  alike  from  every 
poisonous  influence  and  noxious  element. 

6.  The  principle  involved  in  our  sixth  and  last  peculiarity  is  a 
new  one,  in  its  application,  even  to  our  own  school  system.  It  is 
that  of  pensioning  the  worn-out  teachers  of  the  Province. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  and  with  justice,  that  the  profession 
of  teaching  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious,  but  ill-requited  pro- 
fessions in  the  world ;  that  while  to  it  we  owe  our  very  superiority 
as  an  intelligent  people,  with  the  most  heartless  indifference  and  in- 
gratitude we  invariably  Bpnim  ot  neglect  the  hand  that  early  sup- 
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pHed  us  with  our  intellectual  food,  and  leave  its  possessor  to  pine 
and  die  in  solitude  and  want.  Upper  Canada,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has 
nohly  removed  this  stigma  upon  her  character.  She  has  extended 
her  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deserving  class  of  men — 
men,  too,  who,  amid  discouragements  and  privations  doubly  endured 
in  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  service,  when 
the  very  existence  of  a  public  system  of  education  itself  was  imper- 
iled, or  languished  for  want  of  legislature  aid  and  recognition.* 

I  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  my  sketch  without  quoting  one 
paragraph,  illustrative  of  the  religious  character  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, from  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  1851,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  spacious  and  commodious 
building  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada — '*  the  seed-plot 
of  the  system,"  as  he  graphically  styles  it.     At  the  same  time,  I 
can  not  but  refer  to  the  enlightened  devotion,  ever  exhibited  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Canada,  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  so  ably  administered  the  government  of  British 
North  America.     As  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  statesman,  he 
has  stood  out  alone  among  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
occupied  the  high  position  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Can- 
ada ;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  Canadians,  to  reflect  that  he  alone,  as  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, identified  himself  personally,  as  well  as  oflicially, 
throughout  his  whole  administration,  with  the  general  education  of 
the  people  of  Canada.     He  has  now  retired  from  the  scenes  of  his 
important  labors,  but  the  best  wishes  of  Canada  will  ever  follow 
him.     Speaking  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  reply  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  had  presented  to  him  an  address. 
Lord  Elgin  impressively  remarked  : 

fo,  I  miderstand  from  your  statements — and  I  come  to  the  same  ooncliision 
from  my  own  investigation  and  obeervation-^that  it  is  the  principle  of  our 
Common  School  educational  system,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  firm 
rock  of  OUT  common  Christianity.  I  understand,  sir,  that  while  the  varying 
views  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  are  scrupulously  respected — 
while  every  semblance  of  dictation  is  carefully  avoided—it  is  desired,  it  is  earn- 
estly recommended,  it  is  confidently  expected  and  hoped,  that  every  child  who 
attends  our  Common  Schools,  shall  learn  tiiere,  that  he  is  a  being  who  has  an 
interest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time — that  he  has  a  Father,  toward  whom  he 
stands  in  a  closer,  and  more  affecting,  and  mpre  endearing  relationship  than  to 
any  earthly  fother,  and  that  Father  is  in  heaven;  that  he  has  a  hope,  far 
transcending  every  earthly  hope— a  hope  foil  of  immortality;  that  he  has  a 


*  The  ayerage  age  of  the  Berenty-flre  teaehen  already  plaeed  on  this  ftmd  to  ilxIgr-flTe  jmn 
tnd  their  arerage  length  of  public  aenriee  m  teadien  twentj-ttuee  yean. 
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duty — the  duty  of  strlYing  to  prove,  by  his  life  and  coaTeraation,  the  sinoeritj 
of  hifl  prayer,  that  that  Father's  will  may  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  I  understand,  sir,  that  upon  this  broad  and  solid  platform,  which  is 
raised  upon  that  good  foundation,  we  invite  the  nunisters  of  religion,  of  all  de- 
nominations— the  de  facto  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  of  the  country — ^to  take 
their  stand  akmg  with  us.  That,  so  far  ttom  hampering  or  impeding  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions,  we  ask,  and  we  beg  them,  to  take  the 
children — the  lambs  of  the  flock,  which  are  committed  to  their  care — aside,  and 
to  lead  them  to  those  pastures  and  streams,  where  they  will  find,  as  they  believe 
it,  the  food  of  life  and  the  waters  of  consolation. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  a  summary  statement  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  sum  first  granted  by  legisla- 
tive authority  for  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  amounted  to 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  afterward  reduced  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  1841,  however,  when  the 
foundations  of  our  present  system  were  laid,  the  noble  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  granted  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the 
entire  Province — eighty  thousand  to  Upper  Canada,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Lower  Canada.  In  1842,  this  sum 
was  again  divided,  and  eighty-four  thousand  dollars  were  allotted  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  to  Lower 
Canada.  By  the  last  census,  taken  in  1852,  it  was  found  that  Up- 
per Canada  had  so  far  surpassed  Lower  Canada  in  population,  on 
which  the  division  of  the  grant  was  based,  that  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  to  Lower  Canada.  An  additional  grant  hav- 
ing been  since  made  to  the  entire  Province,  the  share  coming  to 
Upper  Canada  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  Lower 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  this  appropriation,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  are 
also  granted  annually  for  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada ;  to- 
tal, one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  all  the  public 
schools,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  Department.  Of  this  total  sum, 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  to  the 
Common  Schools ;  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for  libraries,  maps,  and 
apparatus ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Nor- 
mal and  Model  Schools ;  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Grammar 
Schools ;  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  superannuated 
Common  School  teachers ;  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  miscella- 
neous purposes,  including  the  publication  of  a  Journal  of  Education, 
which  is  sent  to  every  school  officer. 

Thus  has  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  kept  pace  with  the 
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growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Province,  and  thus  has  the  most  ample 
provision  been  made  for  the  promotion  of  every  department  of  the 
great  work  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  we  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  and  Legislature,  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
we  now  turn  to  consider  the  corresponding  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves. 

In  1842,  afler  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1841,  we  find  that  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  Common  Schools  had  been 
established.  The  number  has  now  increased  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  twelve 
years ;  while  the  Grammar  Schools  have  increased  from  eight,  in 
1807,  to  eighty,  in  1854 ;  total,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  or  one  public  school  for  every  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  school  population,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years,  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and. forty  thousand  in  1842, 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  1854,  or  one  hundred  per 
cent.  The  attendance  of  pupils,  at  the  Common  Schools,  has  in- 
creased from  sixty-six  thousand  in  1842,  to  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  in  1854,  or  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  at  the 
Grammar  Schools,  from  one  thousand  in  1847,  to  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  1854,  or  more  than  four  hundred  per 
cent. — a  most  gratifying  increase,  certainly,  and  one  that  indicates 
strongly  the  increased  anxiety  of  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  largely  increased  facilities  of  instruction  afforded  by  these  col- 
leges of  the  people. 

The  greatest  test,  however,  of  the  love  of  the  Canadians  for  these 
institutions,  is  indicated  by  the  amount  which  they  contribute  for 
their  support.  In  1842,  the  total  sum  raised  by  assessments,  rate- 
bills,  and  subscriptions,  independent  of  the  Legislative  Grant, 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  dollars  ;  in  1850,  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and,  in  1854,  to  upward  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  total  expenditure,  therefore,  for  the  salaries  of  Com- 
mon School  teachers  alone,  in  1842,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  in  1850  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and,  in  1854,  to  six  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  this  sum,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  expended  in  1854,  in  support  of  the  colleges,  grammar 
schools,  libraries,  school-houses,  maps,  and  apparatus,  being  a  gross 
sum  of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  for  primary,  intermediate,  and 
superior  or  collegiate  institutions,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
each  inhabitant  of  Upper  Canada.  There  are  five  colleges  in  Up- 
per Canada  possessed  of  university  powers,  and  four  which  Mxe 
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either  high  schools  or  theological  seminaries,  and  are  without  these 
powers. 

To  institute  any  educational  comparison  between  Upper  Canada 
and  any  of  the  United  States,  it  is  best  to  take  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, as  the  test  of  comparison.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  is 
about  a  million ;  that  of  Maine  about  one  half ;  Massachusetts  is 
equal  to  it ;-  Pennsylvania  double,  and  New  York  quadruple.  The 
comparative  attendance  of  pupils,  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts is  about  equal,  but  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  are  slightly  in 
advance.  A  recent  publication  gives  the  following  interesting  com- 
parative Table. 

The  Number  of  Bcholan  to  whole  Proportion  of  SchoUun  to 

PopolatioiL  Ohildren  of  Behool  Age. 

In  Uj^per  Canada 28  per  cent 76peroent. 

"  Lower  Canada 8      «        43       " 

«  The  State  of  Maine 88      ««         98       '' 

«  The  United  States •.20     " 66      " 

The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative  state  of  education  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  is  compiled  from  the  latest  returns. 


states.  One  Scholar  to 

Maine 8.1  persons. 

Upper  Canada, 4.4      '* 

Denmark 4.6      " 

United  States 4.9      " 

"        (incL  daves).  6.6      " 

Sweden 6.6      "     . 

Saxony 6.0      " 

Prussia 6.2      " 

Great  Britain 7.6      " 

"      aot.  at  school.  7.0      " 

Norway 7.0 


« 


States.  One  Beholar  to 

Belgium 8.8  persons. 

France 10.6      " 

Lower  Canada 12.6      <* 

Austria 18.7      " 

Holland  14.8      " 

Ireland 14.6      " 

Greece 18.0      « 

Russia 60.0      " 

Spain 66.0      «* 

Portugal 81.7 


<t 


The  comparisons,  in  the  above  instances,  are  to  the  total  population, 
and  the  results  are  sufficiently  remarkable ;  they  place  Mame  and 
Upper  Canada  at  the  head  of  educated  states,  and  America  before 
any  state  of  Europe. 

Our  Library  system  having  been  only  put  into  operation  in  1853, 
we  can  only  report  the  result  of  about  two  years'  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment, to  supply  the  public  with  suitable  reading  books  for  the 
winter  evenings.  During  that  time,  however,  we  have  dispatched, 
from  the  Depository,  at  Toronto,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  these  have  gone  into  almost  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada,  conveying  light  and  intelligence  into  many  a  settler's  dwell- 
ing. 

Having  thus  but  imperfectiy  aketehed  the  history,  state,  and  pro- 
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gross  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada,  from  its  earliest  dawn 
in  1789,  to  the  close  of  1854, 1  can  only,  from  the  past,  point  to  the 
future.  With  all  its  solemn  grandeur  and  mystery  it  lies  before  us ; 
but  who  can  lift  the  vail  that  shrouds  it?  As  our  experience  is 
only  comparative,  and  is  founded  alone  upon  the  past,  so  our  hopes 
and  anticipations  of  the  future  alone  brighten  when  the  halo  of  the 
past  is  reflected  upon  them. 

We  may  glance  along  the  history  of  nations  and  survey  with  a 
thoughtful  eye  the  mighty  contests,  the  civil  commotions,  and  the 
fearful  up-heavings  which  have  rent  them  asunder  and  have  destroyed 
their  power — forever.    We  can  even  contemplate  their  intellectual 
achievements  and  their  unrivaled  skill  in  the  arts,  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  parallel  to  our  own  times.     Here  a  new  spirit  stands 
before  us.     As  if  tired  of  the  spirit  of  war,  the  lust  of  conquest,  or 
the  stately  pomp  of  courts,  we  see  each  nation  putting  forth  all  her 
energy  and  strength  to  uplift  the  masses  of  people  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  citizen.     Schools  are  multiplied ;  the  abstruse  sciences 
of  the  alchemists,  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  are  unfolded  even  to  the 
capacities  of  the  chil(j[ ;  the  Bible  is  circulated  in  every  land,  and  in 
every  tongue,  and  the  profoundest  intellect  of  the  day  is  engaged  in 
rendering  attractive  the  hitherto  sealed  book  of  popular  instruction 
and  enlightenment.     But  who,  from  such  a  stand-point,  ever  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  distant  goal  before  us  ?  or  who,  from  so  brilliant 
a  past,  has  ever  gazed  upon  its  corresponding  future?     Not  one. 
Down  the  vista  of  history,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  wars,  the  failures  and  the  perfection  of 
art,  but  the  end  of  that  mighty  contest  of  light  against  darkness,  that 
great  experiment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  have  never  yet 
witnessed.     Nor  shall  we.     On  us,  as  nations,  and  on  us  as  indi- 
viduals, devolves,  however,  the  solemn  responsibility  of  guiding, 
directing,  and  counseling  (each  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him)  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged — 
fervently  imploring  that  wisdom,  and  counsel,  and  might  be  imparted 
to  the  nations  promoting  so  momentous  an  interest  of  the  conmiOQ 
weal,  and  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  would  abundantly  rest 
upon  the  exertions  of  all  Christian  men  engaged  in  the  same  noble 
labor  of  love. 


Xni  PETglCAl  8CIERCE ; 


C0N8IDKBED  IN   CONNECTION  WITH   THB  QUESTION  "  WHERE  ABE   WE   TO   LOOK  POR 

THE    SUPPORT  OP   ITS  HIGHER    SCHOOLS  !"* 

BY  PROP.  HENRY  J.   ANDERSON,   OP  NSW   TOES. 


Iir  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before  me,  I  have  the  choice  of 
considering  how  Physical  Science  may  be  furthered  irrespectively  of 
contemporary  institutions,  or  of  looking  at  its  place  and  special  pros- 
pects in  our  own  present  age  and  community.  I  have  thought  that 
the  more  practical  treatment  of  this  topic  would  best  discharge  the 
task  which  I  have  assumed,  and  I  purposely  refrain  from  the  more 
tempting,  but  less  profitable,  option  of  a  raiAbling  discourse  on  the 
best  way  of  teaching  what  perhaps  might  never  get  a  chance  of  being 
taught  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Science,  to  be  properly  imparted, 
should  be  imparted  in  reference  to  ulterior  and  imperishable  interests. 
But,  for  this  very  reason,  its  administration  must  take  notice  of  exist- 
ing facts.  It  must  consult  the  convictions  of  the  teacher.  It  must 
consult  still  more  closely  the  convictions  of  the  learner.  It  must  act 
(I  add  this  because  so  often  forgotten)  in  due  subordination  to  the 
organic  institutions  of  the  land ;  and,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
something  infinitely  better,  it  must  accept,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
settled  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

An  ambitious  philosophy  might  propose  to  itself  the  discovery  of 
some  method  of  disseminating  knowledge,  unobservant  of  drcumr 
stances  and  of  times ;  where  the  teacher  goes  forth  as  the  conqueror, 
subduing  all  capacities  and  creeds  to  the  submissive  reception  of  the 
truth,  and  propagating  Nature's  Evangel  as  Mahomet  spread  his :  by 
the  holy  vigor  of  the  word  and  the  sword.  1  am  sure  I  shall  be 
excused  from  the  labor  of  attempting  to  find  out  a  way  of  doing  what 
I  cannot  believe  can  be  done.  Instead,  then,  of  considering  imprac- 
ticable methods  of  teaching  the  laws  of  unanimated  nature  good  for 
all  times  and  all  tempers,  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  such  methods  as 
are  conscious  of  our  country's  ways,  and  adapted  to  our  country^s 
wants. 


•  Read  before  the  Amehoui  AnocieAiou  lot  \^%  Mxv&MOLent  of  EdnoatioB,  Thnndaj, 
AngUBt  30th,  1855. 
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The  leading  characteristic  of  the  American  mind,  the  mark  at  once 
of  our  progress,  and  the  monitory  signal  of  many  a  danger  to  come,  is 
a  love  of  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  social 
life,  and  a  reverence  for  the  firmest  authority  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  will.  I  do  not  stop,  now,  to  praise  or  blame, 
nor  to  inquire  whether  we  have  allowed  ourselves  more  or  less 
latitude  of  self-responsibility  than  is  virtuous  or  wise.  Much  may  be 
said,  and  much  that  is  generous  and  true,  both  for  and  against  the  free 
use  of  democratic  power.  And  I  will  not  denounce,  on  the  one  side, 
a  possible  tendency  to  that  impatience  of  restraint  from  which  the 
world,  I  believe,  was  never  well  free,  nor,  on  the  other,  an  equally 
possible  disposition  to  prefer,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  austere 
order  of  arbitrary  rule.  It  is  enough  to  feel  that  God  has  given  us 
more  freedom,  perhaps,  than  he  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  grant  to  a 
community  before,  and  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  friends,  to  decide  whether 
we  do  wrong  to  fear  that  it  is  almost  more  than  we  are  worthy  to 
enjoy. 

And  yet,  be  our  party-beliefs  what  they  may,  no  academical  esta- 
blishments inconsistent  with  our  permanent  political  organizations  can 
last  long  enough  to  procure,  for  uncongenial  schemes,  a  satis&ctory 
investigation.  Taking  our  view,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  Ameri- 
can convictions,  let  us  see  what  ways  are  lefl  open  to  us  of  augmenting 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  specially 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  physical  facts.  The  mere  pleasure  of 
knowing,  the  mere  pleasure  of  believing  that  we  know,  is  attraction 
enough  to  prevent  these  numbers  falling  oflf;  and,  though  we  do  well 
to  enforce  this  advantage  by  every  legitimate  incentive,  it  would  be 
treason  to  science  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of  her  own  unaided  charms. 
These  puzzling  elements  of  the  beautiful  world  without  us ;  these  un- 
deniable, incomprehensible,  mysterious  monads;  these  inevitable 
atoms,  with  their  inevitable  contradictions ;  this  matter-dust,  at  once 
impossible  and  indispensable ;  these  seeds  of  things,  perpetual  miracles, 
massless  and  formless  germs  of  mass  and  form,  which  neither  suffer 
nor  rejoice,  which  hope  not,  neither  do  they  fear,  which  have  neither 
consciousness,  nor  love,  nor  self-reproach,  and  yet  minister  to  all  the 
appetites  and  passions  and  emotions  of  the  never-dying  soul :  these 
things,  so  hard  to  understand,  that  their  existence  may  be  questioned 
without  paradox  or  scandal,  have  yet  relations  profoundly  interesting, 
some  so  simple  and  transparent,  that  the  infant  school  finds  the  child 
in  their  possession,  and  others  so  superbly  involved,  that  they 
challenge  for  ever  the  long  musings  and  unceasing  admiration  of  the 
sage. 

Can  we  believe  that  these  reTjildonB^eT^\&^\««iwB^^%l^^^«^s:^'^ 
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Church,  or  an  j  part  of  it,  erer  pledged  itself  to  rach  a  task  ?  There 
is  a  difficulty,  here,  I  am  aware,  hard  to  overcome.  One  of  the  great 
characteristics  which  make  us  what  we  are,  is  the  absence  of  any 
generally  accepted  vmce,  speaking  authoritatively  for  the  Church ;  in 
the  absence,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  Church  itself,  in  any  commanding 
and  controlling  visibility.  If  we  cannot  agree  whether  there  be  a 
Church,  or,  if  there  is,  where  she  is,  how  can  we  learn  the  mind  of 
this  somewhere  existing  mother,  whom  we  are  unable  unitedly  to  re- 
cognize. K  we  seek  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  applying  for  separate 
information  to  any  of  the  leading  associations  which  present  creden- 
tials of  authority,  we  are  met  by  uncertain  and  contradictory  replies. 
As  a  general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  our  religious  conirateniities, 
while  they  look  with  favorable  eyes  upon  the  progress  of  such  sciences 
as  are  taught  in  true  subordination  to  their  end,  regard  their  growth 
and  their  dissemination,  however  free  they  may  be  from  the  taint  of  a 
false  ambition,  as  productive  only  of  a  secondary  good.  Nor  has 
w'Jence  a  right  to  complain  of  this.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust 
than  to  attempt  to  force  an  order  professedly  religious,  down  from  the 
height  of  her  convictions  to  the  lower  level  of  a  work  not  hers,  while 
she  feels  neither  a  call  for  such  a  work,  nor  even  a  call  to  pray  for 
Bxich  a  call.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  honor  of  the 
n^ligious  bodies  which  the  great  principle  of  impartial  toleration  has 
made  visible  in  our  midst,  that  methodized  elementary  scientific  edu- 
cation is  mainly  attainable,  even  now,  tlirough  the  medium  of  colleges 
more  or  lens  directed  towards  spiritual  aims,  and  designed  for  spiri- 
tual cndx.  In  this  respect,  as  ever,  Christianity,  whether  banded  as 
a  universal  brotherhood,  or  acting  in  independent  energies  for  a 
great  common  cause,  has  shown  herself  the  true  friend  of  sdatice,  in 
laying  the  only  safe  foundation  for  her  house,  in  blessing  it  in  the 
building  and  guarding  it  when  built,  in  infusing  into  her  votaries  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  good-will,  and  in  dissuading  them,  when  made 
\mu\y  by  i\ui  fervor  of  invention,  from  the  excesses  of  a  misdirected 
and  (h^struciive  zeal. 

While  tliiri  is  true  on  the  one  side,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  on  the 
other,  lluit  while  our  Church  Academies  have  done  much,  they  have 
h'ft  Unit  undone  which  ihoy  were  not,  perhaps,  to  do  themselves. 
Tliny  hiivi!  not  iniide  provision,  nor  have  engaged  to  make  provision 
for  the  gratification  of  r/// intellectual  appetites  and  wants,  however 
innocent  tuul  conunf^ndable  in  themselves.  To  ask  this  surplus  at 
fhi'ir  lifiridH,  would  he  to  ask,  debittim  de  non  debenie,  an  assistance 
wlili'li  oiij^ht  to  \n\  rcAwviA.  \j^V  vl^  Vxxttv^ iVveu^  for  a  moment,  to  the 
Hfalc.     hvi  UH  mterrogM^i  \wt  \\VUiTiiaX. 'm  ^^aKORfc^  ^».\\«t  ^Mte^  ^a 

iniikn  tlmi  iut4»reRt  good. 
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With  11%  the  State  as  teacher^  is  but  the  scholar's  choice.  Her 
wisdom,  in  that  capacity,  will  never  exceed  the  average  wisdom  of  her 
sons,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  if  votes  must  settle  what  ought  to  be 
taught,  the  collective  judgment  is  as  safe,  at  least,  as  any  private 
voice,  and  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  the  safest  we  can  now  procure, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  pronounced  the  safest  by  popular  decree, 
but  in  a  sense  more  absolute  than  that,  as  long  as  authority  more 
competent  to  judge  remains  incompetent  to  win  the  general  assent 

But  is  it  true  that  it  is  the  business  of  votes  to  tell  Americans  what 
to  learn,  and  to  teach  Americans  what  to  teach?  In  elementary  edu- 
cation, this  principle  of  elective  statutory  will  has  vitality  and  force, 
and,  therefore,  though  certainly  not  exempt  from  the  sacred  right  of 
contestation,  is  deserving  not  only  of  all  honor  and  respect,  but  of  the 
most  loyal  treatment  in  its  present  process  of  experiment.  To  the 
good  working  of  our  institutions,  a  knowledge  of  their  springs  and 
balances  is  an  indispensable  condition ;  and  education,  aiming  at  this 
end,  and  carried  to  this  end,  may  certainly  be  included  in  the  list  of 
legislative  obligations.  Tet,  there  are  honest  risks  which  this  honest 
duty  necessarily  presupposes  and  involves.  There  is  the  hazard  of  a 
political  establishment  fraught,  in  evil  times,  with  all  the  dangers  of 
united  Church  and  State.  There  is  a  mischievous  addition  to  the 
patronage  of  party,  if  ever  party  should  feel  bound  to  do  with  the 
school  what  it  has  done  with  every  thing  else,  put  the  right  men  in 
the  right  places,  with  a  religious  belief  that  its  own  men  are  the  right 
men,  and  all  other  men  the  wrong. 

Tet,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  than  we  encounter  and 
survive  in  every  branch  of  our  elective  public  service;  and,  confined 
religiously  to  uncontroverted  subjects,  elementary  education  may  go 
on,  whichever  party  claims  the  temporalities  as  its  due.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  looking  mainly  to  the  ballot  box  for  our  supply  of 
astronomers,  chemists,  or  engineers  ?  A  guarded  system  of  double 
elections  would  rather  mask  than  mitigate  the  evil.  The  danger  of 
party  proscription  and  corruption  is  greatly  increased,  when  abuses 
are  concealed  by  a  complicated  process  of  appointment,  or  by  the 
mystery  of  high  qualifications.  And,  then,  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  science  is  so  subtle,  so  debateable  a  thing !  And  mother  State  has 
already  so  much  to  do,  so  many  and  so  constantly  increasing  cares  I 
She  has  to  secure  each  man's  honest  own,  from  each  man's  very 
honest  belief  that  he  has  not  all  his  own.  She  has  to  protect  her 
touchy  children  from  mutual  innocent  misunderstandings  about  the 
things  that  are,  things  that  nobody  sees  exactly  cu  they  are,  and  which 
nobody  believes  but  that  he  does.  She  Y^a^a  Xo  txov  ^S^^^tv^^^ 
Judgmeat  in  his  firolicksome  excoreioxiB,  wcA  ^V<eiv  ^^  ^a^i^QR^  \iasi. 
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out  of  bounds,  to  restore  him  sane  and  sober  to  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
She  has  to  cool  the  ardor  of  independent  individuals  somewhat  excited 
by  the  idea  that  they  are  senate,  court  and  army  all  in  one.  She  has 
to  shut  up  for  safe  keeping  heretical  philosophers,  whose  odd  creeds 
have  pushed  them  into  acts  which  make  it  painfully  necessary  that 
they  should  not  go  at  large.  She  has  to  see  that  the  lifetaker's  mis- 
applied contictions  are  justly  retorted  upon  himself.  She  has  to  re- 
place, with  more  than  Russian  perseverance,  breastworks  that  have 
been  levelled  by  the  undermine  of  stratagem,  or  the  battery  of  force. 
She  has,  in  these  latter  days,  new  and  superogatory  cares ;  not  yet,  it 
is  true,  to  tell  us  what  to  worship  or  believe,  but  what  is  right  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  what  is  not ;  what  is  safe  for  self-ruling  freeman  to  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  what  property  has  so  mischievous  an  existence 
that  is  must  be  wrested  from  the  owner,  though  charters  perish  in  the 
strife.  All  these,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution's  prior  law, 
are  the  State's  legitimate  concerns.  Shall  we  add  to  them  the  care 
of  our  brains  beyond  the  rudiments  which  are  enough  for  the  legis- 
lator's wants.  Science  is  proverbially  jealous  and  proud.  Pity  it  is, 
she  is ;  but  so  she  is,  and  so  she  ever  will  be.  The  State  cannot 
take  her  by  the  hand  so  condescendingly,  but  she  will  be  tempted  to 
return  a  scornful  glance.  If  the  State  protect  her,  it  must  not  be  in 
Mahometan  .seclusion ;  for  she  has  her  own  wild  notions  of  fidelity, 
and  will  never  promise  an  allegiance  which  neither  wealth  nor  power 
is  entitled  to  exact.  Not  that  it  need  be  doubted  that,  in  her  way, 
she  will  render  most  worthy  service  to  the  State,  but  better  far  as  a 
voluntary  benefactor  than  as  a  pensioned  functionary,  or  a  salaried 
dependent 

If  science  undertakes  to  do  without  Church  or  State,  what  interest 
has  the  School,  (and  by  that  I  mean  unestablished  academies,  founded 
solely  as  natural  supplies  for  natural  demands,)  what  interest  has  the 
School,  in  this  sense,  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  physical  instruction. 
Left  to  themselves,  and  truly  freed  from  all  corrupt  connection  with 
the  State,  the  interests  of  the  schools  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  repre- 
sented by  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  If  the  people  are 
already  trained  to  a  consciousness  of  their  interest  in  science,  if,  in 
other  words,  they  know  enough  to  take  knowledge  at  its  worth,  if  they 
neither  slight  it  as  a  pedantic  inutility,  nor  superstitiously  overrate  it, 
flB  if  it  were  a  taEsman  fit  to  core  the  consequence  and  to  bar  the  very 
Uriih  of  crime,  then  we  should  have,  at  least,  no  more  learning  than 
wtt^needed  and  no  kss.  Are  we  so  &r  forward,  dearest  friends? 
^  VB  oin  fmiwer?    ISomsiilciiomft  where  he  is  himself  in  the 
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can  balance  and  govern  myself?"  Avoiding  this  dangerous  self-praise, 
perhaps  we  may  say,  in  a  sense  that  is  not  meant  as  severe,  that  we 
are  as  able  to  abide  by  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lectual supplies,  as  we  are  in  the  selection  of  platforms,  or  creeds,  or 
costumes,  or  trades,  or  even  as  we  are  in  those  tenderer  relations, 
where  the  State  will  one  day  try  and  help  us,  if  we  let  her,  in  the 
choice :  I  mean  of  the  spiritual  or  the  conjugal  depositaries  of  our  cares. 
In  all  these  interdealings,  we  find  no  durable  demand  lefl  long  un-  ^ 
represented  by  an  adequate  supply.  If  every  Pro  and  every  Anti, 
polemic  or  political,  is  sure  to  find  its  temple  or  its  den ;  if  every  whim 
of  habiliment  or  food  is  fairly  pampered  by  providers  and  purveyors 
without  a  help  or  a  hint  from  senate  or  house  ;  if  every  myth  that  can 
craze  a  dozen  converts,  finds  an  organ  disdainful  of  State-printing  and 
all  ablaze  in  the  interests  of  souls ;  if,  without  tax  or  bounty,  the  most 
tyrannical  of  house-lords  finds,  at  last,  a  loyal  subject  only  too  happy 
to  respond  to  his  decrees ;  if  the  hatefullest  of  services,  fairly  sought 
and  fairly  paid  for,  is  sure  to  be  cheerfully  performed,  how  can  we 
doubt  that  where  the  love  of  being  taught  is  a  vigorous  reality  attested 
by  something  more  than  a  vague  ciy  for  gratuitous  nutrition,  the 
teacher  (and  I  mean  not  an  eye-laborer,  who  thinks  only  of  his  pay, 
but  the  sympathizing  guide  who  feels  more  than  remunerated  by  his  pu- 
pil's success)  will  be  at  hand  to  administer  with  devotion  and  delight, 
to  a  passion  which,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  happi- 
ness to  feed. 

The  liberty  of  teaching  is,  or  ought  to  be,  essentially  an  American 
idea.  It  may  be  that  in  the  providence  of  God,  self-governments  are 
left  to  man,  as  ever-reviving  but  ephemeral  experiments,  not  to  be 
repented  of,  not  to  be  abandoned,  yet  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  race.  If,  however,  self-government  is  right, 
then  is  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  furniture  of  knowledge  best 
secured  by  a  tntntmum  of  intermeddling  from  ballot-box  authority,  in 
matters  of  instruction  as  in  matters  of  belief.  In  other  times,  and 
enren  now,  in  other  places,  governments  exist  which  are  not  as  we 
should  wish  them  for  ourselves,  but  there  they  are  or  were,  for  un- 
gnessed  reasons,  which  may  be  good  though  we  know  them  not,  and, 
dierefore,  most  deserving  of  our  reverent  respect  Under  a  monarch, 
or  a  patriarch,  the  education  of  the  people  could  no  more  be  lefl  to 
Hbepeopley  than  the  duties  of  a  nursery  could  be  entrusted  to  its  little 
wmMiiAiij  or  the  conduct  of  a  hospital  be  delegated  to  the  sick.  High 
over  all  the  realms  of  this  earth  sits  an  Infinite  Royalty  enthroned,  and 
the  flelf-raling  nation  is  most  emphatically  subject  to  His  wilL  If  He 
kaa  ooauDiUed  as  to  the  hazards  of  8e\£-^ec\ivQu^  lEL^  \^a&  \^\n^^T^^ 
bf  the  same  great  charter  U>  the  rUka  oi  d^ac;Qfi&\ou  xmVxQSfissi^K^  ^^'^ 
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the  State.  What  seems  truth  may  be,  sometimes,  (who  can  deny  it  ?) 
but  unconscious  error  in  disguise;  sometimes  even,  (who  would 
believe  it  ?)  stark  folly  and  delusion.  But  still  let  her  be  subject,  in 
her  lamentable  wanderings  as  in  her  wonted  ways  serene,  to  no  such 
harsh  dominion  as  is  found  in  an  unsympathizing  legislative  rule,  to  no 
such  commissionless  director  as  may  be  lurking  in  the  dim  spiritualities 
around  us,  ^Euthful  as  these  are  in  the  main  to  the  cause  c^  their 
glorious  chief.  If  ever  her  future  mistress  is  to  come,  let  us  wait 
till  she  has  added  to  the  titles  of  her  call  the  note  which  subdues 
without  compulsion,  and  persuades  without  a  bribe,  till  time,  and  a 
genial  and  a  general  acclaim  shall  have  pronounced  who  it  is  who 
can  win  our  understandings  through  our  wills,  who  it  is  who  can 
subjugate  our  heads  through  our  hearts,  and  bind  us,  with  our  consent 
a  reunited  people,  by  that  mystic  triple  cord,  triple  and  yet  one,  one 
faith,  one  hope,  one  love. 

The  Workshop  has  a  special  interest  in  science,  and,  by  this  interest, 
has  already  achieved  results  which  ought,  at  times,  to  put  the  pride  of 
the  academy  to  the  blush.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that 
it  is  here  that  science  herself  is  apt  to  be  unjust  No  one  who  has 
not  sat,  with  the  right  faith  and  knowledge,  by  the  side  of  the  patient 
artisan ;  who  has  not  watched  the  progress  of  his  thought  £rom  the  mo- 
ment of  its  birth  in  the  narrow  cell  of  its  necessity,  through  all  its 
struggles  and  rebukes,  its  hopes  and  its  defeats,  its  strange  diseases 
and  its  sudden  cures,  its  disappearance  and  oblivion  for  a  time,  and  its 
unexpected  re-emergence  preparatory  to  a  triumph  long  deferred, — 
can  ever  know  how  much  science  is  indebted  to  the  most  unsightly 
and  least  assuming  of  her  sons.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the 
artisan  has  had  little  reason  to  complain ;  that  he  is  querulous  and 
scornful ;  and  that  he  rejects,  when  most  he  needs  it,  the  proffered 
clue  which  would  lead  him  into  light  But  even  if  this  were  some- 
times so,  which  of  the  two  is  boimd,  in  this  unfortunate  mischance,  to 
be  generous  and  forbearing  to  the  other  ?  Is  it  he  who  is  but  the 
holder  of  the  facts  already  classed,  or  he  who  gratuitously  adds  to  the 
number  on  the  list  ? 

The  assorter  of  old  inventions  may,  no  doubt,  himself  invent ;  but, 
by  doing  so,  he  is  raised  to  his  humble  brother  who  has  done  the 
same,  and  with  less.  It  is  not  a  condescension  as  he  might  be  tempted 
to  believe.  What  the  Workshop  is  for  science,  and  what  science  is 
for  the  Workshop  may  be  seen  by  studying  labor  in  her  loftier  pre- 
tensions. The  astronomer's  observatoiy,  the  laboratory  of  the  che- 
mist, the  geologist's  cabinet  m  dooia,  or  his  largest  studio  without,  are 
workshops  all  in  the  true  aenaeo^  \)aft^OT^,wA^«^  vs^i^^dom^ 
half  their  duty  if  they  wm  at  nc^^mit^  mot^  V^jMi^s^x^^tfanate.^ 
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admitted  facts,  nothing  more  than  their  verification  or  re-emission, 
though  these  are  not  to  go  undone. 

The  laboratory,  using  now  the  term  at  large,  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
inventing  student's  veritable  home.  I  mean  where  the  deliberate 
quest  of  knowledge  is  a  vocation  as  well  as  an  allowable  pursuit 
Nature  is  never  communicative  to  those  who  seek  her  secrets  at 
second  hand.  She  must  be  wooed  in  very  person^  wooed  with  humi- 
lity, with  patience,  with  assiduity,  with  love. 

How  j&r  the  laboratory  may  be  made  the  place  for  best  learning 
the  higher  laws  of  physical  dependence,  is  a  question  which  may  be 
variously  answered.  Inquirers  may  differ  very  much  in  the  compa- 
rative importance  they  attach  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  scientific 
labor :  the  task  of  learning  what  is  now  known  to  the  learned,  and  the 
work  of  learning  what  is  not  yet  known  at  all ;  or  they  may  differ 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  scheme  of  education  is  meant  to  be 
pushed. 

We  are  to  learn  the  unknown  through  the  known,  but  not  through 
all  the  known,  or  science  would  now  be  at  its  limit.  How  much  of 
admitted  and  authenticated  truth  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  foray 
into  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  doubt,  has  been  a  master  question 
ever  since  the  first  schoolmaster  went  abroad.  This  ratio  varies  with 
the  time,  and  still  more  with  the  capacity.  As  facts  accumulate  the 
portion  necessary  for  getting  more  must  increase  in  absolute  amount, 
but  its  ratio  to  the  whole  must  constantly  diminish,  until  that  term  is 
reached  in  which  the  proofs  of  originality  are  threatened  with  a  loss 
in  the  very  labor  of  comparing  the  so  called  new  with  the  interminable 
old.  And  still  greater  is  the  uncertainty  of  this  proportion  when  we 
compare,  not  time  with  time,  but  intellect  with  intellect  Genius  is  a 
power  as  undeniably  real  as  memory  or  taste.  It  needs  not  much  of 
the  capital  of  the  old  discovered,  nor  even  the  schedule  of  that  capital; 
for  it  flows  into  the  ocean  of  congenial  truth,  not  laboriously  as  of  an 
effort,  but  unconsciously  and  gladly  as  rivers  seek  the  sea. 

These  uncertainties  may  embarrass  us,  but  they  are  not  without 
their  use.  If  they  did  nothing  else  than  teach  us  the  vanity  of  devising 
Utopian  combinations  warranted  good  for  all  climates,  and  magnificent- 
ly irrespective  of  age,  person  or  condition,  they  would  have  amply  jus- 
tified their  own  existence.  But  they  do  not  long  perplex  us,  for 
common  sense,  that  trenchant  ruler  of  divided  wits,  will  force  us,  in 
every  field  of  duty,  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  machinery  at  hand, 
without  waiting  for  that  absolutely  best  one,  which  always  figures 
finely  in  the  ftiture,  but  stops  unfortunately  ^Vi«si  fesaVj  qs«^ms^<5^ 

That  the  laboratory  has  not  \>eeti  duYj  iwreaffxft^  Vsv  ck^^sJo*^ 
completenesB  to  our  teaching  inBtitutioiiB,  \a  «^  ^»*^  ^tofiMQSi%  ^  ^ 
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doubt,  but  that  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  very  juvenile  ambitions 
is  more  than  it  would  be  wise  to  assert  Of  some  divisions  of  na- 
tural science,  it  may  be  even  said  that  studied  from  books  alone,  or 
even  from  iitierelj  gazed-at  phenomena,  brilliant  though  they  be,  no- 
thing is  acquired,  but  a  most  distressing  and  disedifying  sciolism, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  taught  its  own  mistakes,  and  which  may  do 
more  harm  in  an  instant  than  the  wisest  mender  can  repair  in  a  year. 

The  two  highest  stimulants  to  learned  toil  are  £uth  in  the  humanity 
of  labor,  and  relish  in  its  sweetness  :  the  belief  that  the  work  will 
bring  good  to  man  and  glory  to  his  master,  and  both  the  belief  and 
the  sense  of  a  recompense,  divine  in  the  veiy  ardor  of  the  act  Souls, 
impelled  by  these  emotions,  will  work  onward  against  poverty  and 
neglect,  against  scorn  and  persecution.  If  they  fail,  as  it  is  styled, 
their  failure  is  but  cause  io  an  effect  which  ever  proves,  in  the  end, 
of  more  value  than  the  selfish  man's  most  dazzling  success.  If  they 
-win,  the  field  of  an  honorable  and  eternal  propagand  is  open  to  them 
and  their  supporters,  and  we  have,  in  eveiy  such  success,  the  centre 
of  a  school  sustained  by  motives  far  more  ennobling  and  enduring 
than  the  coffers  of  the  State. 

They  only  who  have  witnessed  the  restless  activity  of  pupils  well 
officered  by  men  equal  to  the  task  of  exploring  the  new  prospects  of 
science,  and  extending  tlie  real  area  of  truth,  can  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  difference  between  merely  adhering  to  the  old  and 
gloriously  conquering  the  new,  between  the  spirit  of  revision  and  re- 
hearsal, and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research.  It  may  seem  like 
ingratitude  to  well  meant  legislation,  to  assert  that  her  bounty  may 
have  prevented  the  full  exercise  of  investigating  skill,  by  making 
practically  mere  competence  to  reteach  what  has  been  taught,  the 
main  requirement  for  her  chairs.  Not  that  genius  has  not  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  found  the  means  of  going  beyond  the  intended  line, 
and  brave  new  truths  there  are,  and  bright  ones  that  have  been  hatch- 
ed in  state-built  nests.  But  legislation  is  not  directed  to  these  ends, 
and  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  should  be.  What  I  mean  is  simply 
tiiis,  that  if  science  had  been  left  fearlessly  and  frankly  to  herself,  un- 
incumbered by  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
State,  and  untrammeled  by  the  pledges  she  has  voluntarily  given, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  she  must  not  ask  to  be  released,  she  would 
have  had,  by  this  time,  a  fresher  and  a  freer  organization,  equipped 
with  prophets  and  with  priests  not  deriving  their  commission  from 
the  accidental  preponderance  of  a  mass  of  ballots  cast  for  very  differ- 
ent ends,  but  holding  by  l\vfe  Y^^et  ^^\fcTAa  ^hich  genius  and  de- 
votion have  never  failed  to  \)e&\.o^  \r^t^  Oaevt  w«^^ 

Science  and  the  Pre88\    Haat^Tf.Ya&cii.\^^^»«&«i^%^^ 
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Can  matter's  multitudinous  laws  be  taught  best  now,  as  they  were 
best  taught  five  centuries  ago,  when  universities  were  nations  of  young 
emigrants,  clustering  ix>und  great  centres  of  spiritual  life,  because  it 
was  cheaper  to  live  years  away  from  home  than  to  pay  a  heavier  tax 
in  the  purchase  of  such  luxuries  as  books  were  then.  The  effect  of 
the  modem  press  is  to  make  scholastic  learning  and  elementary 
science  easily  accessible  at  home,  or,  at  all  events,  to  substitute,  for  a 
few  grand  actidemies,  containing  numbers  now  incredible  to  the  un- 
reflecting, an  equally  incredible  number  of  little  schools,  each  good 
for  its  little  neighborhood,  but  powerless  to  attract  pupils  from  abroad. 
The  lovers  of  high  figures  and  impossible  concentrations  must  lament, 
in  this  respect,  the  influence  of  cheap  printing ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
things  are  well  as  they  are,  and,  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  one 
might  suggest,  for  the  comfort  of  the  desponding,  many  consoling  and 
substantial  compensations. 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  that  very  modem  feature  of  the  Press, 
the  daily  news-sheet,  with  its  wonderful  circulation,  has  an  influence 
eminently  &vorable  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  worthiest  incentives 
to  the  close  study  of  nature  are  more  or  less  connected  with  publicity. 
The  love  of  the  very  thought  of  human  happiness,  the  natural,  but 
sometimes  overfond  desire  of  social  amelioration  and  reform,  the  at- 
tainment of  honorable  distinction  as  a  discoverer  of  the  useful  or  the 
true,  are  all  motives  greatly  fostered  by  the  instinctive  promptness 
of  the  news-press,  and  its  laudable  ambition  to  compete  for  the  prize 
of  fresh  and  accurate  intelligence.  When  we  reflect  that  science 
enjoys  now  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  which  was  denied  to  her  in 
the  ages  we  call  dark,  we  feel  that  we  may  expect  of  her  to  dispense 
with  that  protection,  without  which,  we  must  not  forget,  she  won  her 
best  spurs  in  the  days  so  despised  of  monks  and  manuscripts,  ser& 
and  saddlebag  mails. 

Science  would  not  perish,  though  neither  Church,  nor  State,  nor 
School,  nor  Shop,  nor  Press  looked  ailer  her.  The  family  has  an 
interest  in  her  existence,  an  interest  in  her  freedom,  an  interest  in  her 
growth.  The  fiither  may  be  safely  consulted  in  the  choice  of  hia 
children's  helps.  He  himself  has,  perhaps,  felt,  in  the  pinch  of  many 
a  reminder,  that  he  has  not  been,  at  least,  over  taught ;  and  he  will 
not  be  neglectful  in  seeing  that  his  little  ones  shall  come,  in  due  time, 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  necessary  truth.  Left  to  this  support,  science 
will  not,  it  is  true,  get  access  to  all  minds  that  she  stands  ready  to 
instract  There  are  the  poor,  who  would  know,  but  cannot  pay; 
there  are  the  overtasked,  who  would  listen,  but,  alas^  they  caiuos^ 
keep  awake;  there  are  the  Btrange^\OT\^'^,'w\v^  «» l^^^^^^c^ 
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with  years  of  toil,  the  very  language  through  which  it  is  well  that 
the  future  citizen's  information  should  be  gained. 

But  society,  even  when  viewed  as  a  loose  aggregate  of  families, 
before  she  is  knit  into  a  state,  would  not  leave  her  children  to  perish 
for  want  of  food  whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  other 
interests  would  be  produced  by  family's  proximity  to  family,  and 
roan's  eternal  interest  in  man.  And  so,  last  of  all,  we  shall  be  taught 
that  the  solitary  unassociated  individual  has  an  interest  in  science 
to  which  she  may  appeal  if  all  the  others  had  failed  to  hold  her  up. 
Yes,  if  to-morrow  these  results  of  an  advanced  civilization  were  to 
withdraw  their  presence  and  their  aid,  the  next  day's  sun  would  not 
go  down  without  proofe  the  most  cheering  that,  even  in  savage  man, 
mind  kindles  mind,  and  heart  responds  to  heart  The  desire  to  know 
is  an  inextinguishable  passion.  Unregulated,  as  dangerous  as  the 
very  worst ;  subject  to  control,  it  is  the  very  nerve  of  modem  life. 
The  desire  to  teach,  though  less  obtrusive  is  just  as  craving  as  the 
other.  Most  imperious,  perhaps,  where  least  expected.  Mighty 
parent  of  a  mingled  brood !  For  of  her  are  bom  patient  persuasion 
and  fiery  zeal,  gentle  entreaty  and  excommunicating  hate,  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  sainted  mart3rr,  all  the  savage  vehemence  of  fanatical 
despite.  We  praise  our  brother  when  he  has  embraced  our  thought, 
we  blame  him  when  he  differs  or  demurs.  What  is  this  but  the 
pleased  vanity  of  the  successful  teacher,  or  the  mortified  self-love  of 
the  repulsed.  We  do  not  teach  until  another  learns.  His  accord  is 
our  acquittal  and  our  crown,  his  dissent  our  condemnation  and  our 
cross. 

As  long  as  human  nature  is  so  susceptible  of  sympathy  and  so 
thirsty  of  harmonious  response,  so  weak  or  so  officious,  if  these  are 
proper  words,  or  so  compassionate,  so  convincing,  so  soul-saving,  if 
you  will ;  so  long  we  need  not  fear  that  science  will  lire  of  her  mis- 
sion or  despair  of  her  generous  design.  She  will  ally  herself  with 
every  power  that  is  willing  to  put  her  to  good  use,  and  does  not 
tremble  for  the  consequences  of  her  somewhat  blind  devotion  to  what 
she  holds  to  be  the  tmth.  With  the  Church,  should  that  mighty 
mother  ever  be  objectively  revealed,  she  will  walk  in  happy  concord 
and  reciprocated  love ;  under  the  State  she  will  take  her  honored 
place  in  loyal  subordination  to  the  powers  that  be  ;  in  the  school,  she 
will  defer  to  the  just  claims  of  the  sister  sciences  which  deal  in 
human  affections  and  the  code  of  conscious  and  answerable  life ;  to 
the  workshop  she  will  stand  in  t^e  relation  of  a  counsellor  and  friend, 
not  as  giving  without  receiving,  but  as  grateful  for  the  contributioiis 
of  the  craftsman,  conscious  ot  Yua  Yvouo-w^Aft  \«^  voJl  %  ^nokfid 
heritor  of  his  untutored  intuiAoua.    "ViTVik  V^ia 
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as  she  haiS  ever  done,  a  cordial  comniimion,  a  co-operation  without 
hypocrisy  or  disguise,  a  friendship  full  of  Sympathy  and  mutual  re- 
spect, lengthening  her  coadjutor^s  still  extending  arm,  quickening  his 
ear,  purging  his  eye,  and  if  necessary,  as  it  may  be  here  and  there, 
praying  jointly  with  her  brother  that  a  grace  may  be  given  that  wiU 
always  maintain  them  continent  in  temper  and  orthodox  in  taste. 

With  the  family  an  attachment  without  form,  and  a  cheerful  un- 
burthensome  acquaintance,  not  intruding,  not  yet  unwilling  to  come 
in,  serving  meekly  by  the  day,  as  it  were,  not  reluctant  to  assist,  nor 
yet  cast  down  by  a  permission  to  withdraw.  "With  the  individual  a 
truly  catholic  affection  ministering  to  his  harmless  little  vanities  and 
his  crying  wants,  irrespective  of  his  creed,  his  birthplace,  or  his  blood, 
not  happy  in  a  discovery  that  but  benefits  a  point  and  stops  at  a  line, 
but  rejoicing  in  every  advance  that  fits  man  to  serve  humanity  and 
its  Master. 

Science  properly  so  called  is  in  harmony  with  all  existing  institu- 
tions. And  so  she  lives  majestic  and  august,  not  seeking  with 
Ignorant  cunning  and  self-complacent  zeal  to  break  down  the  inmie- 
morial  and  the  stem,  but  looking  cheerfully  at  their  inevitable  change, 
moving  with  all  things  as  they  move,  looking  for  the  immutable  not 
in  the  pliant  attitudes  of  things  of  place,  and  time,  but  in  the  eternal 
laws  of  their  divine  creation,  fit  emblems  of  their  Maker's  own 
adorable  perfections.  So  shall  science  at  last  survey  her  own  domain 
nor  seek  to  criticise  what  lies  bejrond  in  the  empyrean  of  faith. 
Wise  in  the  vast  sphere  of  the  knowable  and  the  known,  she  will 
bow  to  a  believable  and  a  believed,  nor  look  with  envious  or  scornful 
eyes  if  ever  she  should  find  that  there  are  souls  that  may  be  fired 
without  a  touch  from  her  torch,  and  may  trace  their  brightness  and 
their  blessedness  to  inspirations  unfathomable  by  her  own. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  directly 
solve  the  question ; — ^how  are  the  sciences  best  taught  to  American 
youth  ?  But  they  pave  the  way  to  a  solution.  The  very  ieuct  that 
they  prove  that  there  exists  with  us  no  power  or  authority  so  speci- 
fically interested  in  the  matter  as  to  justify  the  surrender  of  high 
physical  instructions  to  its  peculiar  care,  leads  at  once  to  two  practical 
conclusions.  Firsty  that  the  complaints  so  frequently  heard  that  this 
or  that  society  or  community,  this  or  that  incorporation  or  individual 
has  failed  to  produce  results  which  in  Europe  are  the  consequence 
of  causes  not  existing  here,  are  only  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
they  emanate  from  subjective  premises,  logically  warranting  the  con- 
clusion, but  void  themselves  of  a  logical  support.  Secondly^  that  for 
the  present,  and  for  as  long  as  the  Am^exussxi  y"^'^'^'^  ^^  ^  mvw«i»jflw 
qf  ^htbm,  and  thai  minimum  directty  from  tV  pe</pU  ^ssAa^Kw 
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in  tlie  land,  so  long  science  like  other  interests  of  greater  or  less 
ralne,  must  look  mainly  for  its  support  to  the  social  influences  arrayed 
in  its  behalf.  This  conclusion  is  adverse  to  any  immediate  prospect 
of  realizing  grand  political  centralizations,  and  therefore  discouraging 
to  the  culture  of  such  minds  as  only  thrive  when  fed  by  such  exci- 
tants. But  this  loss,  if  it  be  called  one,  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  advantages  of  liberty  of  education,  earnestness  of  competition, 
and  the  rescue  of  literature  and  learning  from  the  contaminating 
touch  of  party  corruption  and  intrigue.  The  time  may  come,  no 
doubt»  when  the  friends  of  letters  and  science  shall  do  more  than 
what  is  now  advisable,  when  instead  of  simply  spurring  to  quicker 
action  existing  organizations,  a  ground  more  special  and  independent 
may  successfully  be  sought.  We  may  place  both  the  things  to  be 
imparted  and  the  methods  of  imparting  them,  nakedly  and  frankly  on 
their  merits  before  a  people  prepared  to  do  them  justice,  and  there- 
fore, willing  and  able  to  sustain  what  they  approve.  And  this  may 
be  done  without  resorting  to  the  un-American  process  of  legislating  to 
those  who  prefer  it  an  expensive  education,  and  to  those  who  do  not 
their  full  proportion  of  its  cost. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  question  best  comes  up,  what  ought 
to  be,  with  us,  the  limits  of  the  liberty  of  scientific  teaching  and 
research.  If  America  has  adopted  for  her  maxim  the  largest  liberty 
in  all  things,  subject  strictly  to  the  order  which  is  its  price,  and  the 
happiness  which  is  its  end  or  its  aim,  we  have  yet  to  ask  who  have 
we  now  in  our  community  admittedly  authorized  to  tell  us  when  the 
tenure  of  freedom  is  violated  and  when  it  is  faithfully  fulfilled. 
Even  if  we  agreed  in  the  reply  the  very  principle  itself  from  which 
we  start,  makes  the  agreement  only  good  for  the  joint  good  pleasure 
of  the  bound,  unless  indeed  what  can  hardly  be  expected,  the  durar 
tion  of  such  an  authority  should  be  fixed  for  a  definite  time  by  a 
constitutional  provision  susceptible  only  of  a  constitutional  repeal. 
It  follows  then  that  any  truly  representative  and  legislative  action 
that  should  dictate  to  science  the  subjects  it  should  handle  or  the 
methods  it  should  use,  would  be  in  open  derogation  of  the  safest  por- 
tion of  its  creed,  and  any  other  legislation  would  find  itself  unequal 
to  the  task  of  subduing  the  irritation  which  so  dangerous  an  inter- 
meddling would  undoubtedly  create.  So  far,  accordingly,  our  State 
has  with  very  great  forbearance  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  schools 
of  her  own  creation,  that  they  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  teach- 
ing anything  whatever  about  which  opinions  are  decidedly  divided. 
But  these  axiomatic  truths  are  neither  very  many  nor  very  difficult 
to  get,  and  hardly  justify  an  expenafe  ¥iW^  ^^^at^  v&n^^T  Voata»  will 
be  a  matter  worthy  of  altteatioa.  «at,^\iv^\^ 
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that  a  budget,  large  enough  some  may  say  for  the  aggregate  expenses 
of  a  well  governed  state,  must  be  annually  Toted  to  teach  the  names 
of  the  implements  of  knowledge,  and  the  necessary  facts  undeniable 
which  the  youth  of  the  public  should  possess,  what  are  we  hereafter 
to  do  when  debatable  opinions  shall  be  voted  to  be  equally  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?  Is  it  possible,  as  American  convictions 
now  stand,  to  invest  the  temporary  holders  of  legislative  power  with 
a  prerogative  so  vast  as  the  control  of  education  in  matters  where 
there  exists,  and  in  Gk>d^s  holy  providence  ought  to  exist,  a  wide 
diversity  of  honest  belief?  Is  it  possible  to  devolve  this  most  delicate 
and  difficult  of  all  social  tasks  upon  a  permanent  irresponsible  organi- 
zation ?  And  if  so,  suppose  some  pleasant  day,  a  pliant  senate  were 
goodhumoredly  to  agree  to  try  what  could  be  done,  where  is  the  body 
bold  enough  now  to  assume  so  responsible  a  charge.  The  time  may 
come  when  for  evil  or  for  good,  such  an  authority  may  exist  and 
may  exercise  its  powers  with  a  hearty  popular  assent,  but  to-day  we 
are  very  far  from  such  an  order  of  things,  and  to-day^  to-day  we  are 
to  act  In  the  meantime  convictions  and  contradictions  have  their 
consecrated  rights.  There  is  no  ism  in  physics,  politics,  ethics,  or 
polemics  that  does  not  insist  upon  the  freedom  of  its  school.  The 
more  powerful  organizations  will  protect  the  more  weak  on  easy  con- 
ditions of  conformity,  and  these  natural  affiliations  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned. The  religious  orders  of  our  Jand,  without  the  wish  of  aa 
exception,  have  a  life  and  a  legal  existence  due  to  wants  which  merit 
our  profoundest  respect.  It  is  our  proudest  profession  that  we  tolerate 
all,  and  as  none  shall  be  legislated  dead  or  even  legislated  down,  so  none 
shall  be  prevented  from  expiring,  as  soon  as  it  is  conscious  of  a  call  to 
disappear.  The  religious  oi^^ers  have  an  interest  in  science,  a  sub- 
ordinate interest  it  is  true,  but  real  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  they  never 
would  consent  for  mere  show  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  work.  To 
complain  that  they  teach  it  at  all,  or  that  they  do  not  teach  it  more, 
is  merely  to  complain  that  they  exercise  the  right  which  every  teacher 
in  our  midst,  body  sole  or  body  corporate,  has  long  held  by  the  law 
of  the  land. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  of  the  few  schools  of  practical  science 
among  us,  whose  success  is  due  either  to  the  high  reputation  of  their 
heads  or  to  means  of  support  derived  from  large  private  benefaction. 
A  school  truly  selfnaupporting  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  when  it  comes, 
but  not  always  to  be  aimed  at  when  it  does  not.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  thing  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  taught  that  has  not 
been  thankfully  paid  for — ^for  this  reflects  equal  credit  upon 
catbedra  and  bench.  Bat  the  things  most  needful  to  the  le8XQL<»L 
and  the  metboda  belt  adspteiflL  \a  \n%  ^«b^s^  wc^  ^^^^  x^^x^^^'^s^s^ 
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nor  the  methods  of  his  choice,  nor  even  of  those  who  hold  the  strings 
of  the  ^unily  purse.  Here  endowments  are  required,  for  there  are 
parents,  nor  do  I  blame  them,  that  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  study 
when  their  neighbors,  nor  iJways  the  richest,  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
expense,  but  they  cannot  be  convinced  with  the  ware  at  full  prioe. 
Among  those  may  be  many  who  have  not  the  means,  and  the  same 
principle  which  justifies  the  more  poor  in  accepting  the  bounty  of  the 
less  in  matters  which  relate  to  the  essentials  of  a  right  governed  life, 
will  apply  with  almost  as  much  force  to  provisions  for  the  satisfieu)- 
tion  of  the  less  imperative  desires. 

Yet  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  main,  that  halls  of  education  in- 
tended not  for  the  elements  of  science,  but  either  for  the  culture  of 
the  powers  of  invention  or  for  the  exercise  of  handiwork  soon  needed 
in  the  forge,  the  factory,  or  the  field,  the  self-supported  school  will 
have  proved  itself  the  best  in  the  end.  Every  such  enterprise,  living 
openly  and  well  without  the  aid  of  the  compassionate,  has  the  notes 
of  a  legitimate  success.  And  eveiy  other  however  laudable  in  its 
aims,  however  noble  in  its  struggles  and  its  sacrifices,  only  lives  to 
cause  the  wise  to  regret  that  so  much  wisdom  should  be  wasted  in 
vain.  Not  that  all  is  quite  lost  even  then.  For  every  good  aspira- 
tion an  ultimate  reward  is  reserved,  and  even  in  this  foggy  world  we 
are  often  enabled  to  see  what  a  wondei*ful  hit  can  be  made  by  a 
generous  miss. 

To  resume  and  conclude.  As  science  has  no  right  to  complain  that 
institutions  not  owing  her  allegiance,  should  lay  her  vast  treasures 
under  thankless  contribution,  and  even  send  her  adrift  with  a  petulant 
reproach,  so  these  institutions  may  afibrd  in  their  turn  to  be  forgiving, 
if  young  knowledge  in  his  innocent  pe^ rings  into  nature,  should  run 
out  in  his  delight  and  proclaim,  like  a  terrible  child,  some  unseason- 
able truth  which  his  wiser  elder  sister  would  have  prudently  reserved. 
Or  if  he  must  suffer  for  this,  at  least  let  his  innocence  atone  for  his 
rashness  when  under  the  same  eager  desire  to  do  good,  he  announces 
now  and  then  to  the  world  some  beautiful  fact  which  turns  out,  alas, 
to  be  no  fact  at  all.  Subjective  science  is  convinced  by  its  very  nature 
of  a  false  infallibility  without  being  conscious  of  its  falseness,  and  is 
thus  exposed  to  unfortunate  mistakes.  But  science  truly  and  ob- 
jectively herself,  is  not  to  be  discredited  for  that  wliich  herself  does 
not  commit,  or  for  that  which  even  in  her  counterfeit  resemblance  is 
oflen  nothing  more  than  an  inevitable  error  of  the  understanding  or  a 
curable  delusion  of  the  will.  To  condemn  the  first  as  presuming  or 
immoral,  is  simply  absurd ;  to  treat  the  other  as  we  sometimes  hear 
it  treated  as  a  deUberale  at\AKk  Tr^u  Vltif'  '   <i^l  of  faith  is  a 

procedure  neither  ChriatiMi  uot  ^ft^,  ^  ^««1  ^^^"^ 
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which  it  imputes.  The  devotees  of  science  absorbed  in  their  pnr- 
snitS)  are  often  very  innocently  unsuspicious  of  the  slightest  tendency 
in  themselves  to  an  irreligious  turn  of  mind,  and  may  be  made  by 
the  mischievous  or  the  stem  to  pay  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  their 
chfldlike  unacquaintedness  with  what  was  never  taught  them  in 
their  youth.  For  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  many  of  thorn 
who  live  lives  of  singular  simplicity,  and  know  so  little  of  the  mystery 
of  sin  that  they  have  never  so  much  as  thought  of  the  mystery  of  its 
forgiveness.  Such  ingenuous  enthusiasts  as  these  are  painfully  un- 
prepared for  the  awful  brand  of  hereby,  for  unl&«s  braced  for  the 
encounter  by  that  faith  which  nullifies  the  charge,  the  sudden  tliunder 
of  a  little  rural  Vatican  is  often  quite  enough  for  their  nerve-i.  I  am 
sore  if  our  lay  defenders  of  the  faith,  always  anriable-minded  as  they 
me,  but  not  always  authorized  to  excommunicate,  were  to  know  the 
nameless  agonies  which  the  thoughtle.'>s  young  inquirer  undergoes 
when  he  finds  himself  fairly  on  their  forks,  they  would  be  easier  with 
the  juvenile  offenders,  and  keep  the  faggot  and  the  fire  for  the  ■tub- 
bom  and  the  stiffl  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  a^k  whether 
science  does  not  sometimes  go  as  far  as  is  wise  when  she  ventuf  ;»  to 
expound  without  a  license,  the  mystery  of  a  Book  and  the  sense  of  a 
Tradition  intended  not  for  the  display  of  her  explanatory  p.kill,  not  a^ 
themes  for  her  to  teach  from,  nor  as  words  for  her  to  reconcile;,  but 
as  vehicles  of  lessons  for  her  to  learn  and  graces  for  her  t/>  pray  for, 
with  that  humility  which  unfortunately  the  un humbled  nnd/;r?ttaridifi;.^ 
never  misses  in  itself^  which  most  abounds  where  ]ea/«t  it  fintb.  It'^-.U. 
which  best  adorns  the  brightest  intellects,  and  which  quit/;  uuf/zri- 
scioiis  of  its  own  existence,  wins  from  the  jealous  fceavenJi  hfir  chi*iff^.t 
blessings  and  her  choicest  gifts. 


ERRATA. 


The  following  Errata  were  not  corrected  in  a  portion  of  the  edition. 

Page  59,  line  15,  for  indicated,  road  vindicated. 

Page  68,  line  22,  for  taste,  road  tastes. 

Page  70,  line  20,  for  convened,  read  concerned. 

Page  70,  line  39,  for  oitm  course,  read  own,  of  course. 

Page  72,  line  30,  for  advantage,  read  disadvantage. 

Page  77,  line  25,  for  share,  read  spare. 

Pago  79,  line  42,  for  then,  read  them. 
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